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ACTS AND FICTIONS OF RENT LA^ 
CONTROVERSIES. 


J AND Tenures in Bengal include fiscal relations and dispositions 
of property not dreamed of in tlic philosophy of the English 
farmer. Under the combined influence of improved gover. .nent 
and commercial prosperity, the value of agricultural estates has 
increased in India as in other countries of the world. But the 
Bengali speculator has encountered this economic fact, of common, 
if not of universal, prevalence, in an original way. The superior land- 
lord, released by the PernjaneiTJ Settlement from all fear of enhanced 
demands from the State, has, hi most instances, transformed himself 
into a limited annuitant, under a perpetual contract with a tenant 
■ who, so long as he discharges his own obligations to the man above 
him, is left free to make what arrangements he pleases with those 
below. Using tin’s freedom in accordance with a prevailing fashion, 
which means abusing it, the first tenant converts himself into an 
intervening annuitant under a permanent agreement with a third 
party, who repeats the process in his turn. The substantial accuracy 
of this description is not affected by the circumstance that these 
tenants of degrees are sometimes technically defined as * talukdars* 
of various shades, since the qualifying element of a ialnk is a theo- 
retical, if not a practical, tenancy of land. Of the baronial flavour 
which Lord Canning recognised in the Talukdars of Oudh, so far as 
it has any social or political consistency apart from the inhei^nt 
economic relation to a leasehold, there is no trace in the sublime 
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refinements of ' patnis’ observable in Bengal. There seems to be 
no limit in law or custom to the process of sub-in fcuclation, of 
which a brief outline has just been giveQ ; and it follows from the 
free resort made to it all over Bengal that the chief, if not sole, result 
of the general improvement in the value of land has been the inter- 
position of numberless intervening estates between the landholder, 
1 '*ose name is recorded as proprietor on the ‘ Taujih/ or State 

.venue Roll, and the ultimate tenant, the cultivators of the soil. 
* .ost of the holders of these intermediate tenures have been accurate- 
ly described as drones. Drawing annuities from land, to the improve- 
ment of which they contribute nothing, they feed on an important 
section of the national resources to which they make no return. 

It is not, however, easy to see the bearing of these facts 
on the essential characteristics of the present Viceroy’s land policy, 
or to realise he good faith of many arguments that have been 
brought forward against it If the result, or even tendency, of this 
policy were to increase sub-infandteion, it might still be an open 
question whether an experiment, undertaken, on other grounds, for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, the cultivating masses, should 
not be persisted in until experience decided, with an authority to 
which presentiment canned ‘aspire, whether the advantages aimed at 
under the experiment could not be attained ; and if so, whetlicr they 
would not compensate for the evils arising out of the prevailing 
system, especially as that system sreems.likcly to continue, and per- 
haps extend, whether the ex|X^rimcnt is attempted or not. But as 
the characteristic feature of the policy of he Indian Government 
is to secure to the last tenant the enjoyment of the beneficial in- 
terest with which immemorial usage has invested him, which the 
earliest British land legislation in India unmisla ably recognised, 
and all later British Indian legislation has only c^>nlirmed or plainly 
aimed at confirming, it is not easy to understand why any deve- 
lopment of sub-infeudation, accidental or designed, siiould stand 
ici the Wtay of a. simple measure of justice. It has been publicly 
stated in England that the vice of Lord Ripoii’s li*nd policy in 
Bengal cons in its provisions for enriching the intermediate ten- 
ant at the expense of the actual cultivator. It has been equally 
publicly stated in India that the crime of Lord Ripon’s land policy 
consists in the provision it makes for enriching the cultivator at the 
expense, of the superior landlord. Both these statements cannot be 
correct. Whatever colour prepossession may lend to either, neither 
seems to have any foundation on fact. 

It must not be overlooked that in India, as in other countries. 
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there is of necessity a social substratum in the form of a lar^e labour- 
ing class : all men are not born in the possession of estates, any more 
than all men are necessarily born landless. The proportion in which 
actual cultivators may also be owners of any kind of right, of 
occupancy or usufruct, in land may well form the subject of careful 
enquiry — a question, however, on which little useful information can 
be ex})ected till the systematic record of rights planned by Sir G. 
Campbell, but ever since for some reason or for none, neglected by his 
successors, is established. ^ ^ 

Hut whatever light investigation may shed on this subject, in 
regard to which abstract speculation is almost worthless, there 
arc, and must alwa3\s be, a class of labourers whose services miiy be 
obtained on hire for agricultural or for any other industries. If it 
is imagined that Lord Itipon intends to endow laiKiless labourers 
\%>h the wealth of the superior landlord, evidence * the fact is on 
every ground preferable to rhetorical flourishes. If it is supposed 
that Lord Fiipon docs not intend to transfer the possessions of small 
farmers to landless labourers, those who adsance the hypothesis 
ingenuously may fairly be asked to exp .cj'n in what manner the 
undcrl^dng fact can form a ground for rat'onal compiaint. There 
is reason, however, to fear that the habit of mind which is associated 
with the constant trciltmcnt of all rad,‘cal reform aj^ confiscation — a 
habit which abandons all analysis of individual facts on their own 
merits, and thus runs the risk of becoming a mere badge of party 
instead of an indication of conscientious scruples — is above, or below, 
answering pointed ap eals. Otherwise the real grievance (if any 
there be) now obscured in verbiage, might be unearthed. But any 
one seeking information about Bengal land tenures will come, very 
e?rlv iti the soar , on. the fact that the rayat,” who was invested 
by prescription v ilh a beneficial interest in the soil, which Lord 
Cornwallis re'-ogaised in 1793 and Lord Canning confirmed in 1859, 
must be er?thcr the hereditary occupant of the unit of tenure, the 
* jot,” oi some legitimate successor of such an hereditary occupant 
This is the man to whom the Indian Government is anxious to do 
justice, in continuation of the policy of Lord Co- .pallis, for the 
avowed purposes of which the code of 1793 was evideii. ly not found to 
suffice when Lord Canning introduced Act X of 1859, and for which 
the latter enactment apparently docs not suffice at the present day. 

It is equally interesting and instructive to note that, whereas in first 
formulating a land policy for Bengal which has never been changed, 
Lord Cornwallis pointed ©ut to landlords the obligations they owed 
to their tenants ; the two later developments of land legislation — that 
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of Lord Canning in iSggand tlial of Lord iiiiion to-day — have both 
charged on landlords their failure of duty, and determined to provide 
by measures of gradually increasing stringency for the fulhlincnt 
of claims to insure which a mere sense of duty has not sufficed. 

Any real interval which hostile criticism can mark o(T between the 
gradations of land Icg-islatioii of the three periods will thus be seen 
to be the measure, not of any vfiriation in the objects persistently 
pursued in one direction from beginning to end, or even in the 
definition of the claim consistently enforceil from first to last ; but 
of a palpable default on the part of one of two contracting parties. 
The main ground on whicli the present experiment has been launcheil 
obviously is that the interests of the “ rayat," the unprotected 
benefienure^ arc being wholly neglected by the “ zemindar” no less 
than by intervening “'talukdars,’* both of whom have grown sr) 
emboldened by their oast successes as to make them the basis of new 
claims. The prelexis now advanced by landlords were never licarcl 
ill 1859, and could never have been imagined in 1793 ; and though 
candour calls for the admission that some of them, such as those 
resting on the pretence of recent investments of capital, could not 
well have been raised before, yet it is equally certain th.it, if the root 
of the riglit on the strcngtii of which capital is said to have been 
invested, had been in existence in 1859, it could not possibly have 
then been concealed. 

Meanwhile the tyranny of evil success has taken forms which 
would excite amusement but for the grotesque sadness that is inter- 
woven with them. Superior holders of land, besides taking rents 
properly .so called, exact from the common victim illegal cesses for 
which excuses arc founded in every incident which can befall a 
human creature from the cradle to the grave, ^f the landlord 
marries, the tenant pays a marriage fee. If the landlord has a son, 
the tenant pays a birthday fee. If the landlord entertains 
guests, the tenant pays a sumptuary fee. If the landlord dies, the 
tenant pays a funeral fee. Domestic occurrences of these and other 
.sorts happen to other members of the landlord's family, whereupon 
the tenant pays some more fees. If, on the other hand, the tenant 
does anything out of the common, he is required, on some 
estates, to pay ; w’hatever happens the tenant pays. He may die for 
nothing, but almost every other incident of his own or another’s 
life is, from the landlords’ point of view, an occasion for a payment. 

While cxSicting all he can from his tenant, the landlord, in the vast 
majority of cases, does nothing whatever for his estate. When he 
has converted himself, as already shown, into a limited annuitant* 
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who can expect no return from any capital which he may lay out on 
improvements, it is unreasonable to expect him to fling good money 
aflcr bad. It is important to bear in mind that in estates on which 
the superior landlord is a limited annuitant, with perquisites, the pro- 
jected legislation is not designed to interfere with his annuity, but to 
prevent the growth of further annuitants between him and the final 
holder. The singular statements sometimes made a<> to the extent of 
the capital lavished by landlords on the improvomeiit of landcxl pro- 
perty will perhaps best be met by the early publication of Lord 
Mayo's Resolution on Advances for improvetnenls in Land, and the 
whole correspDiidence which led to that resolution. It wvjuld then 
l>ecumc apparent to evcr3' one that the Government of India has 
from time to time been induced to ofli:r advances of money to per- 
sons having beneficial interrsts in land, in order to tempt them to im- 
prove their property, hut that, up to 1R7J, all such inducement had 
Itiincntably failed. The cause of the failure has already been ex- 
plained. On a simple matter of fact of this kind, the appeal must 
not lie to liyberbole add rodomontade, but to figures of a very 
diilcrcnt de.MTiiiti<in. 

The oppo-tition olTored to the Government of India is not. so far 
as can be sc ••!, owing to Lord Ripon's supposed iliscovcry of a "last 
ihwjuitiire" in the iiiterinediate tenant, any ino*‘e than it is owinp* to his 
t rctition of a “ lust bctirjL'unrc" out of the hireling labourer. In either 
case the " /..iniindar" and other annuitants would gain no more advan- 
t«i};e th.in they will now gain from the refonii which is in hand. This 
reform —whatever legal technicalities may lx; needed to define it — is, 
ill a Will'd or two, tci clistiiigiiish the hereditary tenant or his legal suc- 
cessor on the one hand from the hireling labourer, with whom no 
cine Init a disingenuous controvei.sialist can confound him, and on the 
f>ther from Liii; intcnncdiate holder, with whom imperfectly informed 
writers in.iy possibly iiniiitenlioiially luive omfused him ; and to 
give him his due. To that the investiture of hereditary rayats 
with oriliiiai'y rights of j>rop^rty — more freedom of conv'cyance and the 
likc^is to c.xpiise them to temptations to e.xtravagance, is to make a 
statoinent at once intelligible and probably correct. The reply tt^ it 
is, that further legislation may hereafter be necei^sary to save him from 
himself Municipal law has often become a special providence for 
others than infants and lunatics. But to deny him his right, and to 
claim them for others, is to make discussion on the protection of the 
rayat iinpo.s.sible. A lest of the sincerity of those who object to the 
new Rent Bill on the ground that it wrongly enriches one class at the 
expense of another maybe readily found in their answers, if they will 
make any, to the simple qiicstiim whether oppo.sition Avill cease on 
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plain proof of the true character and object of the bill. Not even to 
disarm faction can the Government of India trifle with an honourable 
purpose whose justification is its justice. 

No doubt the reform taken in hand by the Government will have to 
round some curious corners when launched upon a conservative socie- 
ty like that of Bengal, where, as we have seen, even abuses of a grave 
kind claim prescriptive rights, and evil practices possess a wonderful 
tenacity. In all likelihood too the obstacles raised by agitators, whe- 
ther ill-meaning or well-meaning, will multiply or intensify the diffi- 
culties of the situation. But mistaken obstruction, whether honest 
or dishonest, cannot permanently interfere with public justice. So 
much has of late been said in enthusiastic English periodicals about 
national instincts and n ational aims, that it may prove useful to states- 
men in future to watch the principles on which the latest national 
policy is being matured in India, under the joint inspiration of nation- 
al hopes and party politics. An alliance of English gentlemen and 
Bengali Baboon, who have no single interest in common, beyond the 
. temporary one of suppressing the cultivating classes on some estates, 
is striving to thwart the government in its determination to rescue 
and elevate the masses. The benefits arrived at, moreover, differ from 
the sentimental satisfaction promised by the Ilbert Bill, in being con- 
vertible on strict commercial principles into money and all that 
money can buy. The painful part of such an alliance is that some at 
least, and perhaps many, of those who have been tempted to join it, 
have been blinded to the probability that the real instigators of the 
movement which is now making headway in India are equally indiffer- 
ent to the anxieties of landlords and tenants ; or at any rate arc mainly 
concerned with the infliction of a political defeat on their opponents 
in England. The circumstance that Indian newspapers which have 
for years advocated the tenant’s cause as the just one, have suddenly 
embraced the cause of the landlord, which they formerly pronounced 
to be unjust, admits of another remark besides the one that wisdom 
has come with reflection. It is doubtful how many Englishmen in 
India would have been found ranged on the side of a convicted tyran- 
ny, if the Government which is bearing down on it had not unhap- 
pily and unwisely made itself unpopular by a more questionable 
reform. But politicians may rest assured that, whatever else a liberal 
• Viceroy may fail in doing in India, the nation will not permit the 
failure Of any earnest attempt made by a Viceroy of any party to 
- redeem promises made nearly a century ago to the millions of Bengal — 
proousesin the fulfilment of which the honour of the nation is involved 
the satisfaction of the claims of suffering humanity. 

W. C. Madge. 
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TEA IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 

1. — A Tea Planter's Life in Assam, By George. M. BARKER. 

Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co., 1884. 

2. — A Handbook to ike Ceylon Court, Calcutta International 

Exhibition, 1883. 

JF there are “ sermons 111 stones” why not; romance in a tea-cup ? 

The story of the fragrant leaf from its first appearance in the 
West, two hundred years ago, to the present time, would fill a goodly 
volume. Thus far we have had no more than sketchy outlines, or 
technical works unsuited to the tastes of the general reader, and the 
book to which we allude has yet to be produced. Materials for it are 
however, cropping up from time to time, and amongst others are the 
two small and unpretentious publications mentioned above. How 
dififerent the conditions under which the tea industry of the world, 
and the sea-borne trade in the leaf are carried on at the present time 
from what was the case two centuries ago, wlicn the article was known 
only in cities and towns of England, when it was brought home as a 
rare and costly luxury in gallant ships, perfect in model and discipline, 
which braved the perils of the Cape of Storms, the value of a few 
cargoes equalling a small kingdom’s ransom. All this is changed to- 
day. The swiftest steamers reach London from the far East in about 
as many weeks as those ships formerly took months, viA the Cape : yet, 
strange though it may sound, great as are the trade changes that have 
taken place since the first small consignment of tea was taken home^ 
from the chief port of China, we are practically as little acquainted with 
the local conditions under which the leaf is grown, gathered, carried, and 
packed as in those far-off times, when three voyages with cargoes 
of silk and tea sufficed to make the fortunes of captains and super- 
cargo. If this is no longer the case, if stories of the “Flying Dutchman” 
and shoals of mermaids have given way ,to anecdotes of the sea-ser- 
pent or of Red Sea chariot wheels, there is still much to be told of the 
land of the fragrant leaf,” and that not always attractive or pleasing. 

How few of our friends at home, sitting on a calm summer 
evening on a flower-fringed lawn, sipping their cups of Indian 
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tea, give a thought to those brave hearts who, daring the perils of 
fevcrrstrickcn plains and stormy hills, have courted fortune, too often 
to find a grave. How little is known amongst the fireside gathering 
on a long winter*s eve of what it costs to grow the pleasant beverage 
they are drinking. How little mothers and sisters know of the 
troubles that await the seeker of ** fresh fields and pastures new^' in 
far Assam, and of the trials and privations that are bound to be his lot. 
Therefore it is that works, however small, however unpretending, 
that undertake to let in a flood of light on the unknown regions of 
the East, are to be welcomed as useful whilst they are amusing. 

Such a volume is that of Mr. Barker, who throughout his two 
hundred and forty odd pages never wearies and is always more or 
less instructive. It is a little book which fathers having sons to 
send out into the world will do well to read before resolving on 
making them tea planters, for it will show how necessary to success 
in such a career is a strong and enduring physique, a constitution 
that can withstand fatigue, privation, and sickness often under the 
most trying conditions. It is evident that the author of the little 
work before us has not made the worst of things, but has 
told a round unvarnished talc without prejudice and devoid 
exaggeration. He tenders to the young would-be emigrant ad- 
vice which, however good, may not always be followed. He tells 
the youth of the present day discontented with his prospects at 
home, not to think of a Colonial or Indian venture, unless he has 
tried every possible career at home, and then not to venture out, at 
any rate on a tea-planting speculation, unless with some definite plan 
before him. As for the financial prospects for the Assam emigrant 
he says with truth : “ Unfortunately, many in England on the look- 
out.for- work are carried away by what seems to be a large salary 
Tempting offers of billets arc occasionally to be seen advertised in 
the daily papers: one hundred and fifty rupees a month (equivalent 
at the present rate of exchange, to about ;fi50 per annum) to com- 
mence with, and the additional prospect of a steady increase at 
the rate of Rs. 500 a year for the first three years. This 
sounds well, but nothing can be more misguiding than the.se figures. 
One hundred and fifty a year to a London clerk seems to be abun- 
dant wealth, though among them are many whose yearly bills for 
education used to exceed that amount, now content to accept far 
less; and contrive— Providence alone knows how — to marry upon it. 
Assam, this -amount of pay just enables a man to exist, but that 
/Luxuries, which at home would be classed amongst neces. 
Tor hlm.^ Famine prices are paid for alt English and 
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Amencan*tinned provisiofiis.** The author is quite right in telling 
^his readers that ill the jungle stations of India a rupee does 
not go further thail a shilling at home; we doubt if it does 
as much, and yet, in order to endure the severe work and privations 
of a tea-planter’s life in Assam, it is absolutely necessaiy that he 
should live well, or he will find his strength and health give way before 
long. There is no doubt that the fatigue and trials incident 
to a life in the East amongst planters involve far harder work 
and necessitate much more personal supervision than are called 
for in any of the ordinary occu pation at home. A word of wam^ 
ing to young men on the score of drink is most appropriate, for 
in a climate like this, and in an occupation involving violent exercise 
with severe variations of temperature, the temptation thus to re- 
invigorate exhausted nature is often veiy great. 

There are the usual chapters on the voyage out, the arrival at 
Calcutta, the sights and wonders and worries to be met with 
in the City of Palaces, all of which, true enough as *a rule, are 
not connected with the object of these remarks, visr., to illustrate 
the story of the fragrant leaf in India and Ceylon. The various 
land and water routes to Assam are described, showing how much has 
yet to be done before connection between the capital and this 
important tea district can be considered on a satisfactory footing. 
Whether by steamer or railway the journey is terribly monotonous, 
except, indeed, when it is broken by an incident of some kind, such, 
for instance, as the swamping of the boat by a portion of the lofty 
mudbank falling in upon it, as frequently happens. The arrange- 
ments for storing goods at the river side at certain points are primi- 
tive in the extreme : a few bamboos stuck in the ground with a pre- 
tence of a thatch for a roof. This answers all the purpose, but occasion- 
ally a sand storm comes on, when the bamboos and thatch will be 
swept into the river, and the goods buried some feet under sand and 
have to be dug out when the site is discovered. 

It is when we come to the chapters treating 6f life on a tea 
estate in Assam that the really interesting portion of the work com•^ 
mences, and those who have had no experience of such matters 
will find in this portion of the volume ample subject for study. 
The curiously constructed bungalow and its wide verandah — the 
huge porch — the roof lashed together with a sort of jungle twine-^ 
and yet, in spite of all this, leaking sadly on one's bed during a thunder 
storm ; all this is told with painful vividness. The dreary monotony 
of a planter’s daily life is at times broken by such . incidents as a 
visit from a tiger or a homicidal coolie. We are told how if well 
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in the jungle or near the Naga territory, it is advisable to sleep with 
a loaded revolver either under the pillow or near at hand, for use 

against tigers or panthers, which do not find the jump on to the 

chung (the raised floor) any very great hindrance to their inquisitive- 
ness, and may at any time stroll in through the open doors of your bed- 
room and look round. Again, there is the fear of a vindictive coolie, 
who perchance may think it a happy deliverance, so far as he is per- 
sonally interested in your demise, to brain you. One planter, in 
Cachar, awoke on a morning, two years ago, to find a coolie standing 
over him with a naked (half chopper, half knife; in his handi 
and wearing any thing but an amicable expression. But, objecting 
strongly to the turn the proceedings were about to take, he suc- 
ceeded, after a brief struggle, in wresting the weapon out of this 
well-intentioned man’s hands. * The only reason that the planter 
ever afterwards obtained for his intended assassination was at the 

man^s trial, when he stated that he had a dream, wherein, at the 

peril of offending his deities, he was ordered to kill the sahib.” 

But tigers and midnight assassins arc not the only excitements 
of a life in the far corners of Assam. The hum-drum of every-day 
existence is at times enlivened by an earthquake, or, failing that 
incident, by a rain storm usually accompanied by a violent hurricane ; 
and then, welcome though the cool storm may be, the havoc it creates 
is terrible within and without. Doors are torn from thir hinges, 
matting is ripped up, furniture is hurled about the room, and alas 
for any glass or crockery that may happen to be standing on the 
sideboard, — all is swept in one common ruin, and the planter, whilst 
revelling in the freshness of the breeze, cannot refrain from total- 
ling up the cost to his slender resources ! In addition to these 
larger troubles there are others of a minop character yet none the 
less trying : the insects of the country arA. numerous and aggra- 
vating. The author assures us that “ a long blood-curdling chapter 
might easily, if space allowed, be devoted to insects, flying and 
crawling ; birds, beautiful but songless ; wild animals, dangerous 
and inoffensive : and all the other fauna inhabiting this vast natural 
history repository of the world. Were it not for the innumerable 
mosquitos ; ants, black and red ; spiders, whose every step is a good 
six-inch stride, and whose bite or lick, as it is generally termed, 
will incapacitate the unfortunate licked one from active work for a 
few -days after the accident, — I say, if it were not for these 
and some other detestations, life would be twice as ^agreeable.** The 
list is filled up with scorpions, centipedes, booming beetles, croaking 
bull-frogs with stentorian lungs, and .scrambling rats and mice, \yhich 
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make up a tolerably long list of living torments by day and night, 
to say nothing of the innumerable tiny flies which swarm 
at meal times on the dinner table, and immolate themselves in- the 
soup or the gravy. 

The author has some amusing incidents to relate in reference to tea- 
planting and tea speculation, and the following little anecdote 
worth extracting, as illustrating the present pecuniary position of some 
of the ** gardens.” In the early days of Assam, when it was commonly 
believed that the possession of a tea plantation was the key to 
fortune, we are told how an enterprising planter sold a so-called “ gar- 
den,” for two lacs of rupees — Rs. 2,00,000 : — 

” The negotiations were completed while the worthy proprietor 
was in England on a visit. At the time of tlje sale the garden was 
in nnbibus, and consisted of a fine stretch of jungly land. A tele- 
gram to his manager to clear and put out at once anything that 
could with reason be called a tea plant, followed the handing over of 
the first instalment of purchase-money, and when in due course the 
unfortunate purchaser arrived in the East, he found his newly-ac- 
quired possession with about ten bushels to the acre: the rest had 
died out — so said the vendor. It is a pretty little tale of treachery, 
and has one advantage over most other stories — it is quite true.” 

The trials of a tea-planter in regard to obstreperous and lazy, 
coolies arc beyond the imaginings of uninformed ** Westerns.” The 
climate is mtvst trying, the insects arc infamous, wild beasts are 
.sad inflictions, but the coolies are more trying to the planter’s 
temper than any of these. The manager of a garden needs a per- 
fect temper, a disposition of calm philosophy which nothing can 
ruffle, nothing can disturb. The low^er class of Oriental is probably 
pretty nearly the same in most essentials in all parts of the East 
yet there are degrees of stolid indifference and idleness to be met 
with in all — the Assamese and the Tamil, for instance, possessing 
varied traits stamped indelibly on their natures. Nor are the fea- 
tures of tea-planting in the North and the South less marked, though 
as regards first principles, all have a common origin in certain well- 
defined rules. 

If the history of tea-planting in India and the East generally 
should ever come to be written as a history, the industry will no doubt 
be found to have had a very different growth in India from that which 
it had in Ceylon. The circumstances were widely dissimilar. During 
the first years of tea in Assam, many mistakes were made to be after- 
wards corrected, and, later on, when it was found that shares in 
tea-gardens that hadl^een looked upon as worthless, were in reality 
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likely to pjrove good atid lasting investments, there was an unprece- 
dented “ rush** for tea land, leading to purchases at excessively high 
prices, the consequences of which are being felt at the present time. 
Without any intention of entering upon technical questions in this in- 
dustry, it is impossible to avoid referring to the peculiarities of tcaplant- 
ing as explaining some of the difficulties under which the enterprise 
is labouring. Large first cost, expensive management, heavy agency 
charges, excessive cost of importing labour and costliness of trans- 
port — all these, added to drawbacks incidental to climate, &c., make 
up a list of impediments which are sufficient to explain the planter’s 
existing stationary position. When we see the heavy figures re- 
presenting the first cost of an estate, and know that an outlay of about 
3,000 is needed to import three hundred coolies into the district — 
when we read of managers drawing Rs. 1,000 a month, and the keep 
of two horses, while Calcutta charges and transport represent a very 
serious figure — \vc are not surprised to learn that only about one- 
third of the Indian tea estates yield their shareholders a dividend, 
the remaining two-thirds either giving nothing in the shape of pro- 
fits or actually being a loss. 

This little book tells a story of heavy disabilities under which 
the tea-planter labours, true enough no doubt, but we suspect he has 
omitted a few items. We are told that “ a year or so ago there was 
in the Englishman a long correspondence concerning brokers’ charges, 
and statements were then made, which, if substantiated, go to 
show that the broker gets more than his fair share of the good things 
in the transaction. There arc, of course, brokers and brokers. 
The time is not far off when the brokers’ position will have to be 
reconsidered, for the high chargcb made by them, and the low prices 
that the tea realises, do not reconcile the planter to his part of do- 
ing all the hard work and getting a scanty share of the pickings.” 

The question naturally arisc.s, how does it happen, with so many 
aggravated circumstances against the industry, that even one- 
third of the estates yield a profit, and some few of them rather good 
dividends? This mu.st arise from differences inherent in the 
system. Mr. Barker does not touch on these matters, or, when he does, 
but lightly. He moralises on the costly taste for machinery on 
all sides, forgetting how much coolie labor is saved by it, and 
regrets that no one ha.s as yet invented a means of cheapening the 
cost of weeding a plantation. Perhaps a visit to the more cheaply 
worked tea estates in Ce ylon would enable the Assam planter to 
Accomplish this without the aid of machinery : at any rate he could 
learn a few things there, which might be turned to profitable account 
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in India, for though Ceylon is young in tea, it has already made 
rapid strides in the cultivation and the manufacture of tea, as wit- 
ness the high prices realised by the Ceylon leaf in the home market. 

In the island, whose court at the Exhibition is described in the 
little handbook whose title heads this article, the tea enterprise 
has been built up on the decay of one of its oldest industries. For 
well nigh half a century the cultivation of coffee had enriched 
thousands of individuals, filled the coffers of the State, and enabled 
the country to be covered with a net-work of roads and railways than 
which none better are to be found in the East. In an evil day a 
pest visited the island, just as phylloxera decimated the vineyards 
of France, and sweeping through its fairest districts laid low the 
planters* hopes. In a few short years, where prosperity had been 
so long, decay undermined the best and most flourishing properties, 
and now a fierce and continuous struggle with adversity is go- 
ing on. The planters of this much tried island, baffled but not 
beaten, turned their attention to the rearing of new products, and 
with indomitable pluck and unwearied energy tried some of those 
articles best known and in most request in the home market ; amongst 
these was tea, a plant which had been grown on one or two estates 
for some years quietly and al most unheeded by the planting world. 
Hut when the pest storm bur.st over coffee — when fields upon fields 
of this favourite plant showed little more than their denuded branches 
with here and there a sickly leaf held out as a signal of 
distress — amidst all this wreckage, the plan ting community took 
counsel in their hour of need, and nothing daunted by wh'.* 
had befallen them, they resolutely took up the culture of 
what seemed to them most suited to the climate of the country — 
one of sunshine and showers, — the best of all leaf-producers. 
Thenceforward tea became the favourite product. Little was then 
known of it, but that little was turned to good and practical ac- 
count. Supplies of the bc.st varieties of seed were obtained from 
India. Some of the leading Ceylon planters visited the tea districts 
of Darjeeling and Assam, and soon a way was found for this new 
departure that promised to lead to success. 

In some instances portions of coffee land, where the plants had 
ceased to bear, were planted up with tea : these were mostly at a 
good elevation, from two thousand to four thousand feet above sea 
level ; but the larger plantings were on new land from which 
the forest had been cleared, and these were at varying altitudes 
ranging from but little above dead sea level to fifteen hundred 
feet ; for not only were opinions divided on the question of altitude, 
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but Iknd was not »lways obtainable where most desired. Nearly 
all these new clearings were on a small scale, for the industry was « 
but tentative, and though it was seen that good tea could be pro- 
duced, the cost and probable market value were as yet unknown 
quantities. 

Patient application, unceasing economy, and continued improve- 
ment in method have after some years crowned the efforts of the 
Ceylon planters with a full measure of success. The little handbook 
tells the reader that the tea hitherto shipped from Colombo “ has been 
the produce of about six thousand acres of cultivated land, and it is 
estimated that there are other four thousand acres also in tea, not 
yet at a producing age. This area is quite insignificant as compared 
with the extent of land available, but the results obtained from it enable 
us to state with accuracy the financial outcome of this new industry. 
There are two estates in their ninth year of production at altitudes 
from three to five thou.sand feet, and there are others at lower alti- 
tudes of less age, say up to five years. The* data obtained from a 
do2en or more of these show that the annual yield per acre on high 
estates is 35olbs. to 400 lbs. of tea per acre, whilst on new land at 
lower altitudes, where the heat and rainfall are greater, as much as 
6oolbs. and ^cxDlbs. per acre, are obtained. Mo.st of these returns 
have been obtained from trees which have not yet arrived at matu- 
rity, at an average of only four years.’* 

This tea, we are told, costs not more than seven pence to eight 
pence per pound when shipped, and realises in the London 
market is. ^d. to is. g}id. per pound, whilst according lo the pub- 
lished accounts of Assam tea companies^ the cost of the Indian 
article is seldom below lo^. to a shilling the pound. The cause of 
this difference is not far to .seek. Ceylon tea gardens are in nearly 
every case the property of private parties, not of public companiesi 
and to a great estent managed by resident proprietors who have 
every inducement to economise. Most of them, instead of as in Assam 
being four or five days’ journey from a port of shipment, are within 
sound of the Columbo fort gun, on a first class road along which- 
it is a pleasure to travel. 

Contrasting vividly with the dull monotony of most of the 
country in lower Bengal, the scenery in the tea di.stricts of Ceylon, 
under the cool shadow of Adam’s Peak, of sacred footprint cele- 
brity, has charms rarely to be met with on the continent of India. 
Gifted with a varied wealth of vegetable growth, the sea-board . of 
this fertile island of pearls and spices fills the traveller with amaje** 
ment at the broad expanse, the universality of vegetable life, 
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luxuriant and ample in its ever-varying tints. ^ A bare 
rock is seldom seen, and not long since a sturdy tree topped 
the submit of Pedrotalagala,’ the loftiest mountain pinnacle in the 
island. Life and decay are equally rapid in this rich domain of the 
vegetable kingdom. The plant that falls to-day is gone to morrow, 
and we search the tangled jungles of the interior in vain for dead 
trees cumbering the ground, so rapidly do insects and creeping plants 
conceal them from view.” 

The contiguity of these extensive tea districts to the lofty range 
of hills running north and south from the Peak explains the con- 
tinued rainfall which they enjoy, and which, aided by almost 
unbroken sunshine, induces a constant succession of flushes 
of the tea plant during ten months out of the twelve. The months 
of February and March are occasionally hot and droughty, but rarely 
so much so as to stop the rush of sap and the flush of green tender 
leaf. During the storm months of June and July when cold, driving 
rains beat up from seaward, the plants are allowed a respite, and 
the pruning knife is brought into requisition : at all other times 
in the year crop operations are ceaseless. 

As already stated, most of the Ceylon tea properties are 
managed by resident proprietors, who, having a direct interest in 
the outlay on their plantations, are careful that none but needful 
expenditure is incurred. We need not search far afield for the 
cause of the excellent outturn of Jeaf on Ceylon estates, when we 
remember that in China the work is carried on by the poorest classes 
of rural labourers, who, although accustomed to the process from 
their youth upwards, have never had the advantages of skilful 
scientific supervision. In India the manufacture is carried on under 
the superintendence of native overseers, the manager exercising 
no personal overlooking of the delicate processes of withering, 
fermenting, rolling, drying, &c. On Ceylon estates, on the other 
hand, the manager is much more in the tea house than in the fletd 
amongst the pluckers ; for he feels that he can more safely leave the 
field hands with an occasional visit only than be absent from the 
tea rooms, where an hour’s neglige nee may irretrievably spoil a large 
break of his best tea. 

Necessarily this unceasing vigilance on the part of the manager 
renders his life one of great and persistent toil. Happily for him 
he labours in a healthy climate, for in Ceylon a sea breeze is rarely 
absent from the tea estates, and in no part of the island where 
this cultivation is carried on are there any malarial influences at 
work. The plantations are almost invariably on undulating land, 
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the planter’s bungalow and garden being located on one of the many 
hill slopes of the estates. The majority of these plantations are as 
yet in their youth, few of them containing more than a portion of 
tea in full bearing, whilst very many are even now only yielding 
their first pluckings. Those in the Adam’s Peak district and its 
vicinity have the advantage of nearness to Colombo, A first class 
carriage road traverses the country for thirty miles from the seaport, 
and at that point branches off in two directions, one of these travers- 
ing a fine, undulating, richly- wooded and well-watered country 
for thirty miles further upwards, along which, at no great distance 
from it, are to be found dozens of young gardens, all of which will 
during the next few years, furnish their quota of the leaf to the 
London market. Many of these are as yet unknown as producers, 
but already the names of others are recognised in the Lane” as 
representing a quality of tea which has become a general favourite 
in England. In the words of a London Broker’s report : “ The 
finest type of Ceylon tea has a merit of its own, which is not 
unlikely to command a market for itself ; while for such as do not 
possess this distinctive fine character, prices will always follow, more 
or less regularly, the movements of the general market” 

According to the little hand-book to the Ceylon Court: 
“ To the present time nearly all tea shipped from Ceylon has been hand- 
made. On many estates, however, machinery for rolling and sift- 
ing is being erected, and in one or two instances such machines are 
already at work in a satisfactory manner. The estimated saving in 
cost of production by this means is a minimum of three cents* a 
pound, but in addition to this gain there is a still more important 
saving in the fewer number of hands required, especially in the pro- 
cess of rolling. The calculation is that, one of the improved machines 
for rolling, tended by a coolie and two boys, can be made to do the 
work of thirty labourers, — a very important saving when we bear in 
mind the demand that must arise for hands with extended tea cul- 
tivation during the next few years.” 

With regard to labour Ceylon planters are more favoured than 
their friends in Assam. It is true the Singhalese villagers are as un- 
reliable as labourers on an estate as the Assamese or other natives 
of India, but coffee estates have, during the last forty years, 
been steadily supplied with coolies from the neighbouring coasts 
of ^outh India, and these Tamils have grown so attached to the 
planters of the Ceylon hills, and have been uniformly so well cared 
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for, that it is rarely that any scarcity of labour is experienced ; the 
Tamils coming from and going to their villages of their own free 
will and mostly at their own cost. The aptitude of the Tamil ' 
race for taking to any new description of work is well 
exemplified in the facility which they have shown in acquir- 
ing skill in the tea-garden and the tea-house. Nominally labour 
in Ceylon is dearer than in India,, but in the former country there 
exist none of those crushing burdens on labour>supply with which 
planters in Assam and elsewhere have to contend, adding as they 
do so heavily to the cost of the article produced. Again, the value 
of the labour differs materially in the tvro countries, the Tamils being 
far more skilful, and therefore more valuable than the class of labourers 
chiefly employed on Indian tea-gardens. , 

Whatever may be thought of the systems pursued in the two 
countries in regard to the production of tea and the relative quality 
of the article, there can be very little doubt that the Ceylon planter 
has much the advantage in reference to climate, to social enjoyments^ 
and to freedom from many of those privations and discomforts 
which weigh upon life on an Indian tea-garden. Surrounded by 
far less objectionable neighbours, troubled by far fewer depredations 
and annoyances from the jungle, and as yet a stranger to those 
natural pests which attack the tea plant in most districts of India 
and above all, located in a country easy of access by road and rail, 
and at no place remote from the shipping port, the tea-planter of 
Ceylon possesses advantages which promise at no distant date to 
crown his anxious labours and struggles with assured success. 
The events of the last few years have tried the endurance and the 
courage of most of those who have embarked in planting operations 
in that island. The scourge which, in the shape of a coffee pest, 
has devastated the finest district of the country, has tried their 
philosophy and their resources to the utmost. In this new enterprise 
of tea cultivation, it is to be hoped they will meet their well merited 
reward. 

John Capper, 
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VERSES 

WRITTEN AT THB CLOSING OF THE 
CALCUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

March loth, 1884. 

'Tis past ; no more the daily concourse, smit 
With zeal to view the strange and goodly sight, 

Winds through these affluent courts, dark faces lit 
With wonder and delight. 

Where ’neath this roof (great wealth in narrow room) 
Before their gaze the opulent East unrolled 

Her treasures, cunning labours of the loom, 

Ivory and* gems and gold ; 

And carven work of stone, a king’s behest. 

And hammered bronze by patient fingers wrought. 

Mixed with the sterner products of the West, 

In gathered pomp were brought. 

Thou too, great island of the southern main. 

Didst hither waft us from thy friendly shore 

The virgin riches of thy teeming plain. 

Timber and grain and ore. 

And with us knit in closer amity. 

Thee, who art Britain’s too, to-day we greet, 

And southward flies across the sail-spanned sea 
Thy welcome loud and sweet. 

And now the pageant fades ; and village ears 
Only the tales of vanished splendour fill ; 

Before these doors the sable throng appears 
No more j these halls are still. 
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No more from joyless secret chambers glide 
Veiled figures, tempted by the shining store ; 

On this new paradise gaze wonder-wide 
Those lustrous eyes no more. 

And like some dream that haunts the waking mind. 
Shall this fair work, as little understood, 

Melt from our thoughts and leave no fruit behind, 

No augury of good ? — 

And shall this scene, unveiled by princely hand 
*Mid cannon’s roar and trumpet^s festal tune. 

But buy new dower of commerce for the land, 

A mercenary boon ? 

Nay ; for in token of a sky that wears 

Hate’s frown no more and anger’s storms that cease, 

Lo ! from this ark forth flies a dove that bears 
The olive-branch of peace. 

Sprung from one common lineage nursed of yore 
By old Caucasian steep or Oxus’ flood, 

Two nations here clasp kindred hands once more 
In bond of brotherhood ; 

As in late years when India’s future lord. 

Envoy of Peace from Faith and Right that springs, 

Sealed his in fellowship and firm accord 
Her people and her kings. 

Queen, dear to us who own thine island sway. 

Here too in native ears thy name is sweet, 

And Eastern hearts with Western joined to-day 
In loyal concord beat. 

India, methinks this day from sea .to sea 

One watchword rings across thy teeming lands : 

Twin-based on Justice to ourselves and thee 
This mighty empire stands. 


W. Trego Webb. 
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Census of Bengal, i88i.— -The December number of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society” contains some interest- 
ing notes by Mr. Beverley, who, as Inspector-General of Registration, 
conducted the Bengal Census operations of 1872, on the report recentlj^ 
written by his successor Mr. Bourdillon, of the Census of 1881. 

Many of our readers will remember the feeling of incredulous 
surprise with which Mr. Beverley’s figures were received some ten 
years ago, when the vague guess-work notions then existing as to the 
population of Bengal were shown by the results of the first scientific 
Census of the country ever made to have been in most cases some ten 
millions below the mark ; it was some time before the figures were re- 
ceived as other than gross exaggeration, the public being slow to 
believe that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was the ruler of near- 
ly 67 millions of people, the soil of this province being thus more 
densely populated than that of the United Kingdom. It was natural, 
therefore, that the results of the second Census should be awaited 
with considerable curiosity. Would this second Census confirm or 
contradict the results of the first? Mr. Beverley's object is to show that 
the more recent figures so far support those of 1872 as to' show that 
the latter certainly did not overstate, and could not, on the whole, have 
greatly understated the population. 

As it is since 1872 that Assam has been separated from the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, the figures of Bengal proper 
alone must be taken from the Census of 1872 for comparison with 
those of 1881. The returns for the two years show the aggregates of 
62,705,718 and 69,536,861 respectively, giving an increase of 6,831,143 
persons, or 10*89 per cent, in the course of nine years. This increase 
seems in itself sufficient to show that the population in 1872 was not 
overstated. 

That, as regards parts of the country at all events, it was under- 
stated Mr^^ Beverley freely admits. In outlying districts, such as the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, the Sonthal Pergunnahs and Chota Nagpore, 
the enumeration of 1872 -was carried out by rough and ready methods, 
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and under very imperfect supervision. “ In one district the people were 
counted by means of notches cut in a stick, in another by knots tied 
on a string ; in some parts the figures returned were merely the 
estimate of the chief civil officer ; in others they were based on a 
rough survey ; while in many cases they were simply such as the 
native chiefs themselves chose to furnish without any check or exa- 
mination whatever. Accordingly, we find that, whereas the population 
of these districts was estimated in 1872 to be 7,339,713 persons, it is 
now returned at 9,636,628, giving an apparent increase of no less than 
36 per cent. This, of course, cannot be a natural increase, and only 
shows that the estimates arrived at in 1872 were greatly below the 
mark.” 

Taking the regulation districts alone, wherp the operations of 
1872 were more or less of a regular and scientific nature, the figures 
for the two years are 59,900,233 in 1881 as compared with 55,366,005 
in 1872, giving an increase of about 8 per cent, for the nine 
years. 

Neither Mr. Beverley nor Mr. Bourdillon thinks that the true rates 
of births and deaths have been ascertained for Bengal or that any safe 
deductions may as yet be safely based on the returns ; but both rates 
are believed to be higher in India than in England. Special obstacles 
prevent the ascertaining of the normal rate of increase in India, 
namely, the occasional recurrence of those devastating agents — the fever, 
the famine and the flood. Thus in the period under review Bengal 
has been visited, first, by a severe scarcity which was prevented from 
sweeping away hundreds of thousands of the population only by ex- 
ertions almost superhuman' and a vast extraordinary expenditure on 
the part of government ; secondly, there have been three distinct 
epidemics of malarious fever, and these pestilences ate calculated to 
have carried off at least a million and a half of persons during the 
years under notice in the districts of Burdvvan, Hooghly, Dinagepore 
and Rungpore ; and, lastly, the great storm-wave of 1876 and the 
epidemic of cholera that followed it are credited with something, like 
350,000 deaths. VVe have thus a total of 1,885,000 persons whose 
death may be accounted for by non-natural causes between the dates 
of the two censu.ses. This number, added to the population of the 
strictly regulation districts as ascertained by,the recent Census, would 
bring the rate of increase up to 11*5 instead of 8 per cent. 

Mr. Beverley proceeds to quote from Mr. Bourdillon's report some 
of the more striking facts brought to light regarding the population 
of Bengal, its numbers and conjugal conditions, and the proportion 
of men to women and Of children to adults; 
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Accepting tlie figures of the i88i Census, we find that the popula- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal outnumbers that of any 
European nation, except Russia, and is larger by 38 per cent than that 
of the United States. The average Bengal district has a population 
equal to that of the county of Surrey or the state of Virginia, while 
the average population of a sub-division is greater by some 30,000 
than that of an English county. 

Excluding the Feudatoiy States, Bengal has an average density 
of 442 persons to the square mile as compared with 445 in Eng- 
land and Wales, while in some districts in Behar the pressure of the 
population on the soil is almost incredible, Mozufferpore being 
credited with 859 persons to the square mile and Sarun with no 
less than 869 ; and ir\ these districts the people are multiplying 
as fast as anywhere. 

One of the most unexpected facts elicited by the Census of 1872 
and subsequently confirmed by the returns of 1881 was the large 
number of Mahomedans in Bengal ; the figures for the two years 
show that they form over 3 1 per cent, of the entire population. 

The number of Christians in the province has increased from 
91,066 in 1872 to 128,125 1881, or at the rate of 40 per cent, in the 

nine years. This increase has, of course, been mainly among natives^ 
their numbers having risen from 48,957 to 87,399, that is by 78 per 
cent, or nearly 9 per cent per annum. This marvellous increase is 
mainly to be attributed to the success of missionary labours in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs and Chota Nagpore. 

To the European observer, who has had no personal experience^ 
of India, it is no doubt an astonishing fact that at any given time 
nearly half (49 per cent.) of the entire population of Bengal, men, 
women and children, at any given time are actually married, while if 
the widowed be included under the heading married,” the percentage 
of “ single” persons is only 38 in Bengal against 60 in England. Of 
males between thirty and forty years of age in Bengal only 5 per 
cent, have remained bachelors, while of women between twenty and 
thirty only l per cent, are still spinsters. 

The proportion of widows in a country where remarriage of 
widows is almost unknown is, of course, far beyond that in England, 
21 per cent, being the figure for Bengal against 7*5 per cent, in Eng- 
land. Out of the 7,500,000 widows in Bengal upwards of 300,000 are 
under twenty years of age, and are condemned by an inhuman and im- 
moral social law to drag out often a long life in melancholy degrada- 
tion. Many of our readers will, we think, be astonished to learn that the. 
Census tables show that polygamy is virtually unknown among the^ 
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Hindus, and extremely uncommon among Mahomedans. Among the 
Hindus plurality of wives is not allowed, except for good and sufficient 
reasons, and, as a fact, the returns show more Hindu husbands than 
wives, the excess being, no doubt, due to the fact that many Hindus 
who come to Bengal for trade or service leave their families behind, 
them in other provinces. Among the Mahomedans, of whom it is, 
we believe, a not uncommon idea among Europeans that each mail 
among them has at least four wives, there are not more than 1,033 
married women to every i,ooo married men. Mr. Beverley considers 
that Mr. Bourdillon is justified in his conclusion that polygamy is 
practised to a small extent by the Musalman population. The reason 
assigned for this — and it is one that we have heard from the lips of 
Mahomedans before these statistics assured us of the comparative 
rarity of polygamy — is, that the cost of the ceremony and the extra 
expense involved in maintaining two or three families are so great as 
to render plurality of wives a luxury that can be indulged in by only 
a few rich men. 

The age tables of the two censuses, though not altogether trust- 
worthy, agree in returning the proportion of children to adults as 
much larger in Bengal than in England — a natural result of the uni- 
versality of marriage, which means a high birth-rate, and of the shorter 
average duration of life in India. 

At the Census of 1872 the females were found to be slightly in 
excess of the males, though elsewhere in India the males were return- 
ed as largely outnumbering the females, and in 1881 similar results 
were obtained. Mr. Bourdillon writes: “ The error to which Census 
operations in India is most liable is an understating of the female po- 
pulation. National prejudices and a false shame among the upper 
classes, and among the lower classes a tendency to ignore the 
existence of their women as not worth returning, combine to produce 
this result, and to reduce the ascertained numbers of the weaker sex 
below their true figure.” The gradual spread of knowledge and actual 
experience that no harm or shame follows the enumeration of the 
females of a household are by degrees removing objections to the 
supply of true returns, and it is to be expected that each succeeding 
Census will show an increase in the proportion of females ; and, in 
fact, such an increase may be taken, so far as it goes, as a proof of the 
greater correctness of later returns. 

Mr. Plowden, the Census Commissioner of India, has, it is under- 
stood, in preparation a review of all the returns for the different pro- 
vinces. Such a broad survey should throw light on many important 
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social and economic questions in India^ and prove of iaterest to others 
besides the statician. 

Kashgaria, Eastern or Chinese Turkistan : Historical and 
Geographical Sketch of tJu Country ; its military strength^ industries and 
trade. By A. N. Kuropatkin (Colonel on the General Staff 
of the Imperial Russian Army). Translated from the Russian by 
Walter E. Gowan, Major, Her Majesty*s Indian Army. Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink & Co., 1882. — This handsome volume has been before 
us for some time, and but for press of other matter would have 
received earlier notice. 

In a prefatory note Major Gowan alludes to the fact that 
Kashgaria, has since* the publication of the original work, disappeared 
from the list (now rapidly decreasing) of the independent states of 
Central Asia, and that afUother turn of the wheel of fortune has once 
more placed the Chinese in possession of that country. His con- 
jecture that before long the further progress of that other Power, 
in whose 4novements both England and India have so great an 
iaterest, will divert to Kashgaria some of the attention given to 
Kuldja and the Turkoman oases f seems, in view of the recent 
advance of Russia to Merv, likely to be speedily justified. We have 
the word of no less an authority than Sir R. Temple that any 
occupation by Russia of the state of Yarkand- Kashgar would be 
most injurious to the long established rights and interests of England 
in the north-western part of the Himalayas. That Russia is bent on 
extending her influence in that quarter might be conjectured with 
tolerable certainty from her hitherto almost unbroken advance 
eastwards, even had she not recently taken the important step of 
appointing a Consul-General at Kashgar. 

The work is introduced to the reader by an account of what 
led to the mission of Colonel Kuropatkin. The object of the 
embassy on which he was sent in 1876 by General Aide-de-Camp 
Von Kaufmann was the qpening of negotiations with Yakoob Bek, 
the “ Badaulet'* or Khan of Kashgaria, relating to the re-arrangement 
of the border line between his possessions and the newly- 
conquered Khanate of Kokan, just turned into the Russian province 
of Fergana. Such knowledge of Kashgaria as was at the time 
possessed by Russia was not merely incomplete, but it exaggerated 
the real powers of the rufer of the country, making it appear that 
Kashgaria was a powerful Musalman State, which might well be- 
come ^a centre for the rallying of the disaffected population of 
Russia's newly acquired territoiy. Its importance in Russian eyes 
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Was,' moreover, increased “ in consequence of the attempts of the 
English to draw this country to their side, so as to incorporate it 
in a neutral zone of countries, which was to separate Russia from 
India and to acquire in Kashgaria a fresh market for the sale of 
their manufactured goods.” 

The immediate result of the embassy was, as might be expect- 
ed, compliance on the part of Yakoob Bek with the Russian 
demands. There is something pathetic in the helpless tone of the 
wild chieftain's final submission : “ I accept the proposal of the 
Russian envoy to carry the boundary through Sooyek, Ooloogchat 
and Maltabar, because I do not consider it possible to act in 
opposition to the will of Mons. the Governor-General of Turkestan 
but I will send with you my own envoys for the purpose of re- 
questing the powerful Yarwim-Padishah to make some abatement 
in his demands, and to leave in my hand places in thie construction 
of which I have laboured for fourteen years. If he will not consent 
to this my petition, then I must leave it entirely to’Mons. the 
Governor-General of Turkestan to establish a boundary line where- 
cver he may consider necessary, and I will . accept his decision.” 
The author adds with some naivete that, finding that the position* 
of Yakoob Bek was a very difficult one, and that his " monetary 
resources were very bad,” he had no hesitation in requesting him 
to surrender “ without any indemnification on our part several posts 
which, in the opinion of Yakoob Bek, had a very important 
military significance” as well as in pointing out to him the necessity 
of subjecting himself to the will of Mons. the Governor-General of 
Turkestan. 

Thus far the introduction* which to the general reader will be 
certainly not the least intersting part of the book. 

The first three chapters give an instructive account of the 
geography, administration and trade of Kashgaria ; chapters iv, v and 
vi sketch the history of the country from its earliest conquest by the 
Chinese down to 1877, the date of the embassy’s return. We 
then have a detailed description of the Kashgarian army, its-"* 
organization, commissariat, armament, training and its numerical 
strength and distribution at the date of the Embassy, together 
with conclusions drawn therefrom. The latter are briefly 
summarised in the concluding sentences : — 

** With regard to the opposition which at this particular epoch a Russian 
army marching on Kashgaria would encounter, it may be said, that such an 
oppositipn would detain us only during the time that it would take to march 
through the mountainous tracts^ for the purpose of capturing Yangi-Shar and 
certain other fortified points. In the open field Yakoob Bek’s army could bt 
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as easily defeated and scattered as have baen the hosts of Kokan, Bokhara and 
Khiva, when these have met our Turkestan troops at Irdjar, Tchapanata, 
Zeraboolak, Chandir and Makhram.” 

The last chapter glances at the events in Kashgaria subsequent 
to the envoy’s departure, the a^ivance of the Chinese and the defeat 
and death of Yakoob Bek. As a sample of the style of the trans- 
lation, which is so easy and idiomatic that it reads like an original 
English work, we quote the brief account given of Kashgarian trade 
with India, about which Colonel Kuropatkin allows that he got 
but little information. That he looked with some apprehension 
on the possible increase of interchange of commodities between 
Kashgar and Hindustan is shown by the fact that one of his pro- 
posals for the attainment of a better balance of Russian trade 
with Kashgar is, significantly enough, “ the imposition of a heavy 
tax on English goods, chintzes, muslins, cloths and Indian 
teas.” 

“ According to reports, there came to Yarkend from Hindoostan, during 
the year 1873-74, several large caravans carrying goods amounting in value to 
800,000 roubles 1 00,000.) But the goods brought by these caravans did not 
meet with a ready sale, and the greater part of them is now lying in the 
caravanserai of Yarkend. As we have remarked above, English chintzes^ 
although about the same price as the Russian, sell but badly, and this because 
their colour quickly fades, and because they are made of a soft and perishable 
material. Of other goods imported from India into Kashgaria, there are 
quantities of yellow sugar which does not sell well, woollen webs (also a 
failure) and cloths (red drap-de-dame). The latter sells only fairly well, but 
muslins always find a good market. 

“ In exchange for the imported Indian goods, silk is bought at Khotan, 
opium in Yarkend, and goats’ wool at Kashgar and Aksu. 

“According to the very accurate Calculation of Mons. Kolesnikoff, the 
value of the goods imported from Kashgaria into India was as follows : — 

Silk, 2,800 at 20 ducats ... 56,000 ducats 

Goats’ wool, 1,600 poods, at 3 ducats ... 4,800 „ 

Opium, 700 horse-loads, at 18 ducats ... 12,600 „ 


73»4oo „ 

^ or 200,279 roubles ==* ;£2 5,034. 

“ Moreover, it is said that considerable quantities of silver and of gold are 
received into India from Kashgaria. 

“ The trade with India lies in the hands of natives of that country, but it 
is stated that, during the year 1876, there was one English trader also residing at 
Yarkend.*' 

ThcT book is an important addition to our scanty sources of 
information regarding regions that the Russian advance is every 
day rendering of greater interest to Englishmen, and its clear and 
type tnidees it very pleasant reading. 
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Economic Products of India. Exhibited at the Calcutta In- 
termtioml Exhibition^ 1823-84. By George Watt, m.b.., cm., 
Bengal Educational Service. Vol. I. Calcutta: Printed by the 
Superintendent of Government Pr^^iting, India, 1883. — This work 
is a monument of learning and industry clisplayed by the author. 
The present volume contains four parts, comprising gums and 
resins — dyes, tans, and mordants — fibres and fibre-yielding 

plants — oils and oil seeds, perfumery, and soaps. The various pro- 
ducts are arranged alphabetically throughout, and the volume closes 
with, on the whole, a carefully compiled Index, though we miss 
tusser or tasar, upon which an excellent article of more than 
twelve pages occurs in the body of the work. All the silks in fact 
appear, for some unknown reason, to be excluded from the Index. 

It would also, we think, have saved trouble and needless repetition 
if the Index had furnished page references to the .text, instead of 
unnecessarily repeating a good deal of the information to be found 
there, and labelling, for reference to the body of the work, each pro- 
duct, as gum, dye, fibre, &c. As it is, time is lost in making a refer- 
ence since the reader has to go through two distinct mental processes 
before he can find out a word in the text ; he has first to note the 
Linnaean or other scientific name of the product (for these are placed 
first in the body of the work, while the vernacular names only are 
given in the Index) ; and secondly, he has to note whether it is a gum 
or a tan or an oil or a mordant or what not, in order that he may 
be able to turn to that one among the four parts under which it is 
to be found. 

Among the fibres is given an interesting account of jute, its 
properties and uses, its cultivation and preparation, and its commer- 
cial varieties, followed by a valuable " History of the jute industry” 
interspersed with statistical tables. From this we find that the 
foreign trade of India in jute began with the exportation of grain 
from the rich plains of India, Biirmah, and China, when, bags being 
required for this trade, thou.sands of rough gunnies of home manu- 
facture were greedily bought up ; and the production of and trad6 
in gunny bags rapidly became a recognised occupation of the Bengal 
peasant. Then, in 1 828, the fibre began to be exported to Europe 
to be manufactured into cordage, and ultimately into the bags re- 
quired in the grain trade, and a large export trade was established 
in raw jute to feed the Scotch mills. Steadily the exports increased, 
the demand for gunnies calling into existence the Dundee mills, 
and in 1854 the first Indian factory, the “Ishera Yarn Mills Company" 
was established at Ishera near Serampore by Mr. George Ackland, 
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now known as the “ Wellington Mills.” Nothing, writes Dr. Watt, 
could demonstrate the development of the jute trade more than a 
careful examination of the exports of raw jute and manufactured 
jute from i860 to 1880. ^ 

“ During that period 22 factories, larger than the average jute factories of 
Europe, have come into existence, and have gradually commenced to pour their 
manufactures into the market, largely, if not entirely, meeting the home (Indian) 
consumption. While this has been taking place, the foreign exports of raw jute 
have uninterruptedly continued to increase, each year exceeding the preceding, 
apparently quite unaffected by the powerful Indian competition with the Dundee 
and other foreign manufactures.” 

The exports of raw jute from Calcutta, which in 1832-33 
amounted to 11,800 cwts., reached in 1877-78 a total of 5,362,267 
cwts., valued at more than 34 million rupees. 

The writer also gives us a valuable article under the heading 
Gutta-percha, a word of Malayan origin, signifying the gum 
guttah) of the Percha tree. The spelling gutta is clearly due to 
confusion with the Lat. gutta^ a drop, with which the Malayan word 
has nothing whatever to do. Of this valuable product, Dr. Watt 
remarks : — 

“ The immense demand has caused an extended enquiry all over the globe with 
the view of expanding the field of supply or discovering substitutes in sufficient 
abundance likely to meet the demand without endangering the extermination 
of the supply of plants. As far as gutta-percha is at present concerned, there 
cannot be a doubt but that a few years more will suffice to eradicate the supply 
from the Straits settlements. This prospect is an alarming one, and one in which 
not only the Colonial Government should take the most decided steps within 
its power, but one which should excite a reaction in India. There does not 
seem to be the slightest reason why our tidal forests should not, to a laige extent, 
be made to meet the demand There cannot be a doubt but that the true gutta- 
percha plant would thrive in many of our almost wasted forest tracts, were it to 
be experimentally introduced.” 

• The book is very clearly printed, and appears to be carefully 
edited, but there are occasion.-d slips, perhaps inevitable in the first 
edition of a work of this kind. Thu.s, in searching for the famous 
rftea gras.s, which belongs to the Urtuacecs or nettle family, we 
find it in the Index under its Assamese name Rhia with its appended 
scientific title given as Bohmerla nivea. This however appears in 
the text as Bahmeria, Both forms are apparently incorrect ; a re- 
ference to Colonel Drury’s “ Useful Plants of India” shows us that the 
true spelling {sBoehmeria^ox as Professor Oliver gives it, Bo^hmeria. This, 
as the author well remarks, is perhaps the finest («>.) the strongest 
and most beautiful) fibre in India, but unfortunately its preparation 
4 at present a very laboiious and expensive process; In 1871, the 
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writer tells us, a reward of was offered by Government 

for a good extracting machine for this fibre without success. 
From its great value, if a cheaper method of preparation could be dis- 
covered, it would rapidly undersell f\\ other fibres. We understand, 
however, that such a machine (patented by Messrs. Death and 
Ellwood) has recently been invented, and was actually on view 
at the Calcutta Exhibition. Of this the writer tells us nothing. 

We may remark that a list of Abbreviations, as well as an improved 
Index, would add to the usefulness of the work before us. By what 
occult process, for instance, is the unscientific reader to divine that 
If. stands for Hooker, Wa/l for Wallich, and D. C. for De Candolle, 
as they presumably do ? 

In conclusion, we desire to congratulate the author on the ability 
and painstaking industry that he has brought to the compilation of 
this valuable work. 

Alphabetical Index to Mr. C. Marvin's Works and Trans- 
I.ATIONS about Central Asia generally. Prepared by Major 
W, E. Gowan, Bengal Infantry, No. III. Calcutta: Published by the 
Calcutta Central Press Company, Limited, 1883. The object of 
this series of indices is to enable the student of Central Asian poli- 
tics readily to refer to any military question or incident treated of 
in Mr. Marvin’s works ; only information likely to be useful in a 
strictly military sense being included. 

The present work is an index to that author’s book on the 
Russian campaign against the Turkomans, and will no doubt be 
found useful by the specialist or the geographer. 
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MADAGASCAR: PAST AND PRESENT. 

Histoire Physique, Naturelle et Politique de Madagascar. Far Alfred Grandidier. 
• Paris. 1875. 

Voyage k Madagascar. Par Auguste Vinson. Paris. 1865. 

Reise nach Madagaskar. Von Ida Pfeiffer, Wien. 1861. 

LTle de Madagascar. Par £. M. Blanchard. Revue des Deux Mondes, I Juillet, i 
Aofit, 1 et 15 Sdptembre, et 15 D^cembre, 1872. 

The Great African Island. By the Rev. James Sibree, Jun., F.R.G.S. London: 
TrUbner Sc Co. 1880. 

Twelve Months in Madagascar. By the Rev. Joseph Mullens, D.D. London : James 
Nisbet ft Co. 1875. 

Madagascar Revititcd. By the Rev. William Ellis. London: John Murray. 1867. 
Madagascar and its People. By Lyons M’Leod, F.R.G.S. London : Longmans, 
Green ft Co. 1865* 

A miniature continent, equal in area with France itself, Mada- 
gast^r ranks in point of size, as the second island in the world being 
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second only to Borneo. Rising on the west by long slopes to a 
central plateau from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, it plunges 
on the east in much sharper declivities, like the face of a breaking 
wave. The rugged tableland extends some 200 miles from north 
to south and varies from 30 to 90 miles in width. Near its centre 
is planted the mountain mass of Ankiratra, rising to 9,000 feet 
high, and occupying an area of loo square miles. This pile is 
evidently the volcanic heart of the island and is full of extinct 
craters. 

“ Among its remarkable volcanic monuments is the singular natural fortress 
of Ambatonga, inhabited by the Antankhrana, or * people of the rocks/ to the 
south-west of Mount Amber, at the northern extremity of the island. Here an 
extinct crater, covering an area of about eight square miles, forms a sunken 
floor, girt by a ring of precipices, and communicates with the plain outside 
through a cavern or fissure resembling a long tunnel, with a deep water on either 
hand the narrow pathway through it. Farther south again, at Mandritsara, is 
another volcanic depressidn on a larger scale, forming a valley-pit thirty miles 
long, 2,000 feel in depth, and studded with beehive-shaped emineiices, evidently 
the product of igneous action.” 

The rivers of Madagascar are not available as water-ways, being 
mostly blocked by sand-bars, and much broken by rapids. One, 
Matitanana, leaps 400 feet of sheer land-cliff in a single flash of 
foam. 

A forest girdle, from 20 to 40 miles in width, follows the contour 
of the shores of Madagascar at some distance from them. Conspi- 
cuous amid its growth is the ravenala, or traveller's tree, with its 
reservoir of fresh water in the stalks of its banana-like fronds; 
the sagus vaphia^ or sago-palm yielding that nutritious starch and 
a useful fibre ; and the pandanuSy or screw pine with its branching 
roots, with the mangrove and the fan-palm. Here too we find the 
gorgeous Poinciana regia wj^h its flame-coloured mass of blossom* 
along with numerous orchids, besides the more useful products of the 
jungle — honey, India-rubber, and gum-copal. 

It is curious that the vegetation of Madagascar is more nearly 
allied to that of the Eastern Archipelago than to that of Africa, 
while its animal creation is so unique as to be the wonder and enigma 
of science. * 

** But the catalogue of this insular faunar it has been well observed, is even 
more remarkable for its omissions than its contents. The great carnivora are 
entirely absent from it ; the ungulates, or solid-hoofed quadrupeds, are unre- 
presented there ; the numerous antelopes thronging the African veldts have not even 
a remote cousin across the Mozambique Channel, and other ruminants, the wild 
hogs and cattle which abound there, are believed to be of foreign importa- 
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** Missing species are represented by strange variations on their types ; nume-. 
rous families of agile lemurs, almost exclusively peculiar to Madagascar, take the 
place of the quadrumana, from whom they are anatomically distinguished ; a 
plantigrade cat presents an unique combination of feline and ursine attributes, 
and a wart-faced hog adds a fresh deformity to the ugliness of its kind. 

“ Ornithology is no less highly specialized, and M. Grandidiez says ; ‘ If we 
except birds of powerful flight, such as the waders, palmipedes, and raptores, most 
of the species inhabiting the island are not found elsewhere, and there are several 
genera peculiar to it,*’* 

The most probable theory explanatory of this zoological isola- 
tion is that of Mr. Alfred Wallace, who believes that Madagascar, 
once part of the adjacent continent, -was separated from it before 
the present denizens of Africa had migrated thither from their 
earlier homes in Europe and Asia. The Madagascar fauna would 
thus be a survival of* an* earlier phase of animal life, extinguished 
elsewhere by the advent of more powerful types. 

The shores of Madagascar are infested with the malaria fever, 
from whichjc however, the highlands are exempt. The summer, from 
November to May, is the racing season, the winter six months being 
dry and clear. Thunderstorms are, in the interior, of a very destruc- 
tive character, and 300 deaths are calculated to be annually caused by 
lightning throughout the province of Imerina alone. The mountain 
capital, Antananarivo, now bristles with lightning-conductors, intro- 
duced by M. Laborde, a French resident. 

A great part of the island is still a terra incognita. It first 
figures in the narrative of Marco Polo as the home of the fabled rakh^ 
and in Madagascar* was actually found the sorcalled “ roc*s egg,” now 
exhibited in South Kensington Museum, and represented by a liquid 
capacity of over two gallons almost justifying the creations of Oriental 
fancy. But the aepiornis, the extinct bird hatched from this porten- 
tous egg-shell, is believed to have been of, the ostrich tribe, and there- 
for6 quite unequal to the feats of wing ascribed to Siudbad's aerial 
carrier. 

The first European to catch sight of Madagascar was Diego 
Saures, a Portuguese Captain, on February ist, 1506. All attempts 
on the part of the Portuguese, however, to occupy the island proved 
abortive, and ^n English expedition to take possession of it was plan- 
ned under Charles I with no tangible result, save the publication of 
a poem by Sir Wm. Davenant, entitled ** Madagascar.” In 1642 a 
French expedition sailed with the same object, and again in 1665, bot 
a inassacreof the colonists put an end to these attempts. 

" While legitimate commerce was driven from the shores of Madagascar, they 
became the haunt of all the maritime rascality engaged in piracy and slave-hunt- 
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ing, and it was early known as an ocean Alsatia, the refuge and sanctuary of 
cosmopolitan crime. Flanking the great traffic route to the East, it afforded a 
convenient ambush for the sea-vultures gathered from all points of the compass 
to prey upon its commerce. From the hidden openings of its glass-green lagoons, 
from the mouths of rivers folded deep in tropical jungle, from creeks where coral 
reefs parted the blue pool within from the leap and dazzle of the boiling sur 
outside, stole forth low, dark hulls, smothered under dizzy heights of sail, and 
displaying the black flag that made them the terror of the deep. Many a Portu- 
guese carrick heavy with the spoil of the Carnatic, many a slow Dutch galleon 
deep laden with the drugs and spices, the gold and gems of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, was dragged in triuiiiph to the ports of St. Mary’s Isle, where her arrival 
was the signal for a hideous carnival. Hogsheads of spirits were tapped on the 
beach, around which swarthy Bacchantes flaunted in robes destined as gifts for 
princesses, and grotesque negresses reeled and sang, their shocks of crisp hair 
crowned with gems worthy to form an empress’s coronet At night, when blazing 
torches lit the lurid revel, its fun turned to ferocity, and wild dithyrambs were 
drowned by wilder curses, and men fought like tigers over their prey, and the 
beach ran blood into the brine. 

“ The sea-robbers lived on the best terms with the natives, whom they invari- 
ilbly sought to conciliate, and, many of them marrying the daughters of chiefs, 
became potentates and founders of dyn.isties. They surrounded themselves with 
all the luxury of Eastern sultans, and built lordly dwellings deep in the primaeval 
forest. Captain Misson, a Provencal, erected a fort and town, brought land under 
cultivation, gave a constitution and code of laws to his settlement, called Liberta- 
lia, and, while sending out his ships to scour the seas, traded peaceably with his 
neighbours on shore. This model corsair colony was nevertheless exterminated 
by the natives, who suddenly assumed a hostile attitude and massacred their 
quondam friends. 

“The notorious Captain Kidd, who, sent out with a roving commission by 
William III, against the pirates of the Indian Ocean, ended by hoisting the black 
flag himself, made Madagascar for a time his base of operations.” 

It was not till 1722, when the capture of the Archbishop of Goa 
roused general indignation, that this pest of pirates was extirpated 
by a combined expedition ; but piracy left a terrible legacy to Mada- 
gascar in the slave trade, resorted to by the ex-Corsairs, and abolished 
in the reign of Radama I. But meanwhile the history of the island 
had entered on a new phase, under the impetus of a sudden deve- 
lopment of some of the native races. 

It was exclusively with the coast tribes that Europeans had 
hitherto come in contact, and of these the Sakalavas were by far the 
most powerful. Subjugating the tribes of the interior they formed 
two strong kingdoms whose supremacy endured till the end of the 
last century when they found a rival in an unexpected quarter. 

“ About the date of the Norman Conquest of England, as native tradition 
tells, a small Malay tribe arrived on the coast of Madagascar from beyond the 
sea, and, driven by pressure of population towards the rocky plateau of Imerina, 
possessed themselves there of a district measuring some eighty miles in one direc- 
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tion by sixty in another. Here they attained such relative degree of civilization 
as is shown by skill in weaving silk and cotton fabrics, in the cultivation of the 
soil, and the manufacture of metals. The Hovas, however, like the Jews in 
Europe, were despised by the other races of Madagascar, and perhaps for the 
same reason — their aptitude for commercial pursuits — but, like the Jews, they too 
prospered on the antipathy of their neighljours. It was about the beginning of the 
present ccntiny that the appearance among their hereditary rulers of two 
remarkable sovereign s gave a sudden impulse to their development, and trans- 
formed the tribe into a nation. 

“ The first of these leaders, Andrianimpoinimerina, ‘ the chief in the heart of 
imerina,’ consolidated his inhind kingdom by the subjugation of adjacent 
provinces ; the second, his son and successor, Radama I, carried his victorious 
arms to the eastern and western seas, reduced the Sakalavas and other trills to 
vassalage, and assumed the title of King of Madagascar. 

“ The island had meantime become the battle-field of colonial jealousies 
between the two great Western Powers of Europe, the English maintaining that 
it was included in the cession by France, under the Treaty of Paris, of Mauritius 
and its dependencies. France, which had reoccupied some of her abandoned 
positions on the lie Stc. Marie, repudiated this interpretation, and Sir Robert 
Farquharson, Gov'crnor of the Mauritins, conceived the astute idea of playing off 
the newly-risen force in Madagascar politics ag.ainst the pretensions of the rival 
Power. To this epoch, therefore, dates b.ack the long grudge of France 
against the Hova nationality, which her statesmen declare a pure fiction of 
Dritish diplomacy.” 

Captain Le Sage, English Envoy to Radama I in i8i6, was the 
first European to set foot in the Hova Capital. After a toilsome jour- 
ney of 224 miles he and his companions reached Antananarivo,' 
situated on a long bluff rising sharply some five hundred feet above 
the plain, with a population of 80,000. 

Its most characteristic feature is derived frojn the * horns of the houses," the 
long crossed ends of the gable rafters projecting ll-ree or four feet beyond the 
roof at each end, and giving it the appearance of being terminated by a pair of 
small windmills. To the end of each of these projections is attached by a wire a 
small wooden image of the falcon, called voromahery, or ‘ bird of power," the 
national emblem of the Hovas. Two models of the same bird, in gilt bronze, 
surmount the Tranovola, the ‘Silver Palace" of the king, which, built on the 
highest point of the hill, termed Tampombohitra, ‘the crown of the town,* 
towers above the mass of houses, with its triple tiers of open galleries and steep 
slope of roof rising to a height of sixty feet.” 

The most important provision of the treaty then negociated wa.s 
the abolition of the slave trade, in consideratien of which Radama 
was to receive from England a yearly subsidy of 2,000 dollar.s, as well 
as arms and ammunition. A temporary difficulty gave rise to the 
unflattering simile “ false as an Englishman’* proverbially current in 
Madagascar. 

“ A magnificent service of plate was among the presents sent to soothe the 
feelings of the irritated monarch, and a drill-sergeant, scat from the Mauritius to 
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tr^in his army formed another pledge of the amity of his new ally. This man, 
Brady by name, rose high in the royal favour, and remained a prominent figure at 
the court of Antananarivo. From his teaching was derived the use of English 
military terms still employed in Madagascar, though in such corruptions as 
Soporitra^ and Reraiky takopott adtara^ it may not be easy to recognize the 
familijir words of command, ‘Support arms!’ and ‘Rear rank take open 
order !’ ” 

Radama, however, was shrewd enough to dread contact with 
civilization, and refused to permit the constructicn of a road to his 
capital, and recent events seem to prove his political sagacity. No 
obstacles, however, were placed in the way of Christian teaching, and 
English missionaries, especially of the independent body, established 
themselves at the capital, and reducing the Malagasy language for the 
first time to writing, translated and distributed thp Scriptures among 
the people, making many converts. 

“The French, meantime, sought to counterbalance English influence by intri- 
gues against R idaina among the coast peoples, and both in the not th and south 
fomented abortive rebellions against his rule. Tncir attempt to obtain a footing 
on the mainl ind, near the lie Ste. Marie, was likewise frustrated in 1822 by the 
appearance on the coast of R idama and hi ■> victorious army, while at the other 
extremity of the island the French flag was ignoininioiisly hauled down from the 
walls of Fort Dauphin, and the settlers driven from the locality.” 

Radama died in 1828, and was succeeded by one of his eleven 
widows under the title of Ranavalona I, a name which may be 
worthily coupled with the most ferocious tyrants in history. The 
massacre of all her late husband’s relatives was followed by a reign 
of terror and the banishment of all forcigner.s. 

“ The French, incantimc, true to their policy of supporting the coast tribes in 
their resistance to Hova rule, had established that protectorate over the western 
Sakalavas on which their present cl.aims are based. Isonnouincka, a queen of 
that nation, driven with her people from the mainland by the tyranny of the Hovas, 
took refuge, in 1839, on the small island of Nossi-Bo, and, in consideration of pro- 
tection from the French, made over to them her territory on the west coast of Ma- 
dagascar, from Cape St. Vincent to the Bay of I’assandana. They have since then 
been in occupation of the islands of Nossi-Be and Mayotte, but their claims 
to dominion on the mainland liave remained dormant for over forty years, while 
l_hey have recognized that of the Hova Government by the payment of dues, 
and by the acceptance of an indemnity for the act of one of the chiefs in tlie 
ceded territory.” 

In 1831 Ranavalona massacred the whole manhood of one of 
the coast tribes, summoned to appear in a given place, where they 
were butchered to the number of 25,000. One of her buffalo hunts 
was said to have cost the Jives of 20,000 wretches, impressed as car- 
riers without any provision for their sustenance. Her wars 1111840 
are believed to have caused the slaughter of 100,000 men, and the 
slavery of double that number, sold as prisoners by her victorious 
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troops. Under this ogress, in 1849, began the persecution of the na- 
tive ChristianSj spoken of amongst them still as ** the dark days.'* 

The death of this female tyrant in 1861 once more threw Mada- 
gascar open to European intercourse. Her only son succeeded under 
the title of Kadama II, whose reign opened with the fairest auspices. 
He pardoned his rival for the throne and set at liberty a number of ^ 
Sakalava chiefs, sending them home with valuable presents. 

Such magnanimity was not lost on the Sakalavas ; they hence- 
forth became the most loyal of Radama’s subjects, and the war-wasted 
border-land between the two peoples was now brought under cultiva- 
tion. But the deterioration of the King’s character under the influ- 
ence of a body of young companions, known as the mena-maso, led 
eventually to his dovvnf dl. 

“ During the spring of 1863 strange reports began to reach the capital from 
the neighbouring villages of a mysterious sickness prevailing there, affecting 
the patients with paro.vysms of dancing madness about the period of the full 
moon- This epidemic, called ‘ramenjana,’ was accompanied by other super- 
natural manifestations, and by visions and apparitions in the heavens, where 
the spirits of the King’s ancestors were seen, as though in prognostication of 
startling events. As time went on, groups of these maniacs began to appear 
in the streets of the capital, dancing along to the sound of singing, or the music 
of rude instruments, and even invaded the precincts of the palace, creating 
scenes of tumult and excitement. The King’s mind was much disturbed, and 
his recognition of the sacred character of the malady was conveyed in a 
decree, desiring all who came in the way of those affected by it to stand aside 
and uncover as they passed. A still more extraordinary edict, promulgated on 
the 3rd of May, licensed an appeal to arms after a declaration before witnesses, 
as the lawful mode of settling all causes of dispute between individuals, groups 
of people, or even entire villages, and abrogated the enforcement of any penalty 
for the blood shed in these combats. Such a proclamation amounted to a 
legalisation of civil war, and was believed to be designed to cover a general 
massacre of Christians, against whom the supernatural machinery just described 
' had been doubtless set in motion by the priests. 

The effect of the decree was, however, never tested, as the Prime Minister 
and his party, after remonstrating in vain with the infatuated prince, took the 
remedy into their own hands, and organised a revolution for his overthrow. 
During the next few days the capital was filled with troops, the palace surround- 
ed, and the mena-muso, the detested Ministers of the King’s policy, hunted out 
and summarily executed to the number of about thirty. 

“ The closing scene ofthe tragedy soon followed. At day-break on May 12th 
a party of soldiers and conspirators broke into the royal apartments, and, after 
forcibly removing the Queen, who vainly tried to shield her husband’s person, 
flung a mantle over his head and strangled him with a girdle. ‘ I have never 
shed blood,’ was the unfortunate monarch’s last utterance — a plea for mercy 
which availed, one may well hope, in heaven, though not on earth. The first 
reforming sovereign of a despotic dynasty, Radama, died, like Louis XVI of 
France and Alexander II of Russia, a victim to the violent reaction of forces 
crushed into impotence by the iron rule of his predecessors,” 
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He was succeeded by his Queen and cousin under the title of 
Rasoh^rina, the previous three reigns forming the transition stage of 
Malagasy history. Her reign was beneficent and uneventful ; she en- 
couraged Christianity and was herself baptized, as also was her cousin 
and successor Ranavilona II in 1869, and the national idols were 
publicly burnt. On her death in 1883 her niece, ttanavalona III, 
succeeded to the throne ; but as the Prime Minister, the virtual ruler 
of the country, retained his office and became her consort, the inau- 
guration of a new reign has effected little actual change. 

The highest class among the Hovas is formed by the andrianaox 
nobles, descended from royal clans. Their aristocratic lineage is, 
however, no bar to their eatning their bread as artisans and trades- 
men. The middle-class consists of the Hova freemen, divided into 
numerous tribes and families, each intermarrying only within its own 
circle. The slaves since the enfranchisement of those of African 
origin are divided into two categories — the “ Andevo,” descended from 
conquered tribes, and the “Zaza llova,” enslaved for debt, fcrime, or 
political offences. The absence of public prisons renders slavery for 
life a frequent penal sentence. 

Tlie population of Madagascar probably does not exceed four 
millions, the Hovas forming about a fifth of the whole. The latter 
arc of a lighter complexion than their subjects. 

Rice is their staple food, of which eleven varieties are grown, and 
great labour is bestowed on its culture. Edible roots, yams and sweet 
potatoes abound, and oxen arc reared on a very large scale. The 
flesh, cooked with the hide on, is the great luxury of the natives, four 
of whom arc capable of consuming an ox in twenty-four hours. 
A favourite beverage is a sort of rice-water, but a more potent drink, 
called toak, is fermented from honey or sugarcane. 

“The sale of spirituous drinks is forbidden throughout Imerina, where 
drunkenness was at one time a capital offence, but the other islanders are under 
no such restrictions, and are much addicted to stimulants. The Hova Govern- 
ment, compelled by treaty with foreign Powers to permit the importation of 
spirits, nobly declines to make a profit on their consumption, and being entitled 
to charge a duty of 10 per cent, on their entry, levies it in kind, and has every 
tenth barrel of rum broken on the beach at Tamatave.” 

“ The export trade of Madagascar consists almost entirely of cattle, shipped 
to the neighbouring islands of Mauritius and Reunion. As in other parts of 
the globe, the Manchester fabrics, once extensively imported, are losing the 
market owing to deterioration of quality, and are gradually being supplanted 
by American goods, despite the greater length of the voyage. Mr. Hall, the 
English Acting Consul, says in his report on the trade of Madagascar for 1882 : 

* The imports of grey shirtings show a falling off of about 30 per cent , and it 
is to be feared that the trade in this once flourishing staple will continue to 
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decrease, for the worthlessness of Manchester clayed cottons is now being found 
out by the customer.* 

“ One cannot regret that fraud, tolerated at home, should be detected and 
exposed abroad, and that commercial dishonesty should draw down the penalty 
of commercial failure. 

“ The currency of Miidaga scar consists of silver dollars, or piastres, chopped 
up into minute fragments to the number sometimes of 600, and a small pair of 
scales for weighing this microscopic coinage is a common article of personal 
c(iuinmcnt. The commercial shrewdness, as well as the oratorical fluency of 
the Hova*;, finds full scope in the protracted chaffering with which they transact 
all their bargains.’* 

The Malagasy dwellings, constructed of wood, bamboo, or a com- 
position of earth, generally consist o{ a single room and a sleeping 
loft. They are carefully oriented, their gables facing north and south, 
so that the house forms at once a sun-dial, compass, and calendar. 

“ Its interior geography is referred to the points of the heavens, and the 
hours of the day are named according to the position of the sun in regard to it. 
Noon is ‘•the coming above the ridge one o’clock when the first rays penetrate 
the open door ; ‘ the peeping in of the day,’ three in the afternoon ; when they 
reach the central post to which domestic animals are attached at night, is called 
*at the place of fiistcning the c?iif and half-past four when the sunlight gains 
the eastern wall, ‘ touched.” 

A few pots and baskets and mats constitute their ordinary domes- 
tic furniture, and there are neither chairs nor tables. The leaves of 
the banana supply them with plates and dishes. The women are 
wonderfully skilful in spinning and weaving with the simplest ap- 
pliances. 

“ The liimba, the characteristic article of national costume, is generally 
homespun. It is a piece of drapery, most frequently white, but often striped or 
fringed at the edge, reaching from the neck to below the knees, and worn as an 
outer covering by both sexes alike. Made without sleeves or openings for the 
arms, it is an inconvenient though picturesque garment, and has to be laid aside, 
’or fastened around the waist, when really active work is undertaken. 

The Malaga.sy language belongs to the Malay family, but has 
assimilated a certain number of Arabic terms, and is a .soft and 
liquid speech. 

“Metaphorical names are frequent, such as maso andro^ ‘the ej^e of dfly,* 
foT the sutv •, ny anivon ny riaka^ ‘the land in the midst of the moving waters, 
for Madagascar itself ; and tsi afa javana^ ‘ that which the mists cannot climb,* 
for its highest peak. Some of these descriptive epithets, generally compounded 
with the negative prefix /«, are full of quaint suggestiveness. Thus the thorny 
acacia Indica is called tsi-afaka-ombe^ ‘ not penetrable by oxen ; ’ the turkey 
woTondsi-loza, ‘ the not terrible bird,* with an evident correction of the first 
impression produced by its aspect ; and a small grey fly of mosquito4ike per- 
tinacity, isi-mnti-tehaka^ ‘ not killed by a slap,’ a phrase comprising a whole 
elegy on a wakeful night.” 
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The tabk is practised, and the word mamba, crocodile, was, for 
instance, interdicted, because it entered into the name of Andria- 
inaniba, a chief in Western Imerina, the alternative word voay being 
exclusively used thenceforward. 

The great Malagasy festival is that of the New Year, of which the 
central incident is the bathing of the sovereign, signalized by the 
kindling of bonfires. Circumcision, derived doubtless from the Arabs, 
is still adhered to. 

Throughout the whole of Madagascar the same superstitious be- 
liefs prevail, forming an elaborate and degrading system of fctichism. 
There is a complicated fabric of astrology, and infants born at inaus- 
picious times are summarily made away with. Others are mutilated 
as a sort of compromise with destiny, as was the present Prime 
Minister, deprived at birth of the first joint of the index and middle 
finger. Twins arc also condemned, and those born at midnight arc 
regarded as predestined sorcerers, the living personifications of 
evil. 

“The Malagasy beliefs as to the animal kinship and descent of man would do 
credit to a modern evolutionist. Each tribe has a brute ancestor which its 
members hold sacred, and more than one traveller, after shooting a lemur or ba- 
b.'icoot as a zoological specimen, has had to surrender its remains to his attendants 
for honourable burial. A boy having been tricked by his companions into making 
a meal on the flesh of his supposed ancestor the sheep, in the belief that he was 
eating goat, is described by one of the missionaries as having become violently ill 
when he learned the truth.” 

“Transmigration of souls is a cardinal article of faith, and among the 
Betsileos is supposed to be regulated by the same rules of precedence that 
govern the social hierarchy. Thus the soul of the noble, after a ghastly 
three months watch beside the iiiiburied corpse, is believed to pass into a 
seven-headed worm, which developcs later into a great serpent, the fanano, and no 
Betsilco will pass these creatures save with bended knee and face reverently 
bowed between his hands. When one supposed to harbour the soul of a 
recently-departed chief approaches a village, it is escorted by the whole population 
who truce in its movements a resemblance to the stately bearing of the deceased, 
and in the markings of its skin a reproduction of the bead embroidery of his 
winding sheet. Middle class souls meantime cun aspire to no higher avatar than 
that of a crocodile, and those of the lower orders arc mud-born once more as 
vulgar eels.” 

“Among Malagasy superstitions must be ranked the strange, but widely 
diffused, belief in ordeal by poison — a form of jurisprudence, common also to 
great part of Africa. The kernel of the tanghena nut, scraped in water, is the 
test of guilt and innocence, the accused being acquitted if his system reject the 
poison, together with three pieces of chicken-skin swallowed with it, but convicted 
if these pieces justificatives be not forthcoming. The ordeal, whose abolition was 
one of the reforms of Radama II., was, before his reign, resorted to on such a 
scale as to have an appreciable effect in dimfinishing the population, whole com- 
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m unities voluntarily subjecting themselves to it as a means of rebutting accusa- 
tions. The administration of the poison in large quantities was also a common 
mode of execution.” 

The Christianising of Madagascar has been gradually proceeding, 
but now all is changed by the recent French aggression, in itself un- 
just, and in its immediate effects most disastrous to the Missions. 

“The claims of France to a protectorate over the north-west coast, founded on 
its cession by the fugitive Sakalava princess in 1839, might have seemed abrogated 
by over forty years’ tacit acquiescence in the status quo as well as by the treaty ne- 
gotiated in 1868 with the Queen of Madagascar, whose sovereignty over the whole 
island is implied in the unrestricted recognition of her title. The action of 
France is, moreover, a violation of the agreement concluded in 1854 between Lord 
Clarendon and Count Walewksi in which it was stipulated that neither Govei nment 
was to seek any advantage to the detriment of the other, and that they were for 
the future to act in toncert, fully recognizing the entire independence of Madagas- 
car. But the rights of England have ceased to count as an obstacle to the designs 
of other powers in any quarter of the globe.” 

In Spite cf the difficult position of the French forces on the coast, 
blockaded by the Hovas, and with the unhealthy rainy season before 
them, of their ultimate success there can scarcely be a doubt. The 
Hovas have, in the European sense, no army, and natural obstacles 
cannot prevent the conquest of a practically undefended country. It 
is difficult, however, to see what advantage France seeks to gain from 
a distant and costly enterprise which promises little glory and no 
substantial benefit 
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Mr. Gladstone ... ... ... ... ... ••• 4 ^ 

The inspiration of death in Folk- Poetry ... ... ... ... — 

Palestine \Ve.st of the Jordan ... ... ... ... ... — 

l^ay and Medical functions in Hospital Administration • ... ... ... — 

Ulster and Home Rule ... ... ... ... ... — 

Recent Theoiics on the Pentateuch ... ... ... ... — 

i\)liticai Survey of the Quarter ... ... ... ... .. — 

Contemporary Literature ... ... •». ••• — 

Mr, Gl.\DSTONE. — T he present number of the British Quarterly 
is singularly void of articles of general interest. The panygcric of 
the Premier, which opens the number, is at all events thorough going, 
and as giving the Nonconformist view of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
and career will probably interest even those among our readers who 
dissent most strongly from it more than accounts of “ Methods of 
Survey” in Palestine or of the Alleged Fictions of the Chronicles.” 
Before commencing his review of Mr. Gladstone’s political career, 
the writer has some bitter remarks to make on “ personalities in 
politics,” and deprecates with warmth the “ prevalent violence and 
discourtesy” in the language of the Opposition regarding the Premier, 
Sir Stafford Northcotc being the only opponent who is credited with 
becoming moderation of expression — a moderation which the “ flip- 
pant impertinence” of his son is said to counterbalance. Mr. James 
Lowther, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Randolph Churchill, and even 
the Lord Mayor, come in for a share of rebuke for their attacks, and 
are told that their intellectual poverty is so conspicuous when com- 
pared with the capabilities of the great leader they criticise that 
their strictures are merely ludicrous. The Tories are informed th^t 
the personal devotion to Mr. Gladstone, which it is acknowledged is 
in some danger of taking the place of a thorough loyalty to Liberal 
principles, has been largely created by their own unrelenting and 
irrational animosity ; Lord Beaconsfield, in openly expressing his 
displeasure that the succession had fallen to Mr. Gladstone, and com- 
plaining of Lords Granville and Hartington as wanting in spirit, 
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because they did not take the helm when it was offered them, is 
found guilty of unconstitutional opposition to the chosen of the 
people, and of making the election a victory not only for Liberalism 
but for Mr. Gladstone personally, thus giving him in all but name 
the position of a dictator. 

The sketch of Mr. Gladstone's early politics begins by quoting 
Macaulay’s description of him as “ a young man of unblemished 
* character’ and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising 
hope of those stern unbending Tories, who follow reluctantly a leader 
vyhose experience and eloquence are indispensable to them, but whose 
cautious temper and moderate opinions they abhor.” That this 
description should lead the writer to think of a young politician of 
to-day to whom the concluding part of Macaulay’s sentence applies 
with strange closeness is* not to be wondered at ; but the contrast 
between Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Gladstone is, he thinks, 
hardly greater in talent than in spirit. Lord Macaulay calls Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet on Church and State “ the .strenuous effort of a 
very vigorous mind to keep as far in the rear of the general progress 
as possible,” and in another passage shows that even with the most 
intense exertion the young Tory writer cannot help being greatly 
in excess of Locke himself. The writer sees in this a proof that even 
so early in his career there were two opposite tendencies struggling 
for the mastery in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, the native spirit of freedom 
and progress asserting itself against the influence of culture and 
associations which had tended to keep him under the sway of 
tradition and authority. 

For Mr. Gladstone’s early environment was particularly unfor- 
tunate for a leader of progress. His father. Sir John Gladstone, is 
described as “ a Tory of the Tories,” an estimable man, but one so 
dominated by old ideas and prejudices that nothing could reconcile 
him to the aberration of his brilliant son from the established ways 
in which he and his for years had walked. Two remarks of the 
elder Gladstone regarding his son are quoted from Dr. Wordsworth’s 
article in the Fortnightly Review oi July 1883 : — 

“ Towards the end of 1883, .the year after W. Gladstone had taken his first de- 
gree at Oxford, and when he was about to be brought forward as Tory member for 
Newark by the high Tory Duke of Newcastle, Mr. John Gladstone, the father, was 
dining at the house of Mr. Bolton, the great Liverpool merchant, where my uncle 
the poet, was also one of the company. After dinner, my uncle took occasion to 
congratulate Mr. John Gladstone on the remarkable success of his son William 
at Oxford, and added an expression of the anticipation that he would be equally 
successful in the House of Commons. To which the father replied, ‘Yes, sir, 

I thank you ; my son has certainly distinguished himself greatly at the Univer- 
sity, and I trust he will continue to do so when he enters public life, folr there is 
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no doiibt he is a young man of very great ability,* but he added* * he has no 
stability.’ 

“ Of the disputes and differences that arose between father and the son, . 
especially on the subject of Free Trade, when the latter, as Colonial Secretary, was 
abetting the measures of Sir Robert Peel for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, there 
was no attempt at concealment, at least on the father’s part. I can well remember 
one such occasion at Fasque, in 1847, when, after explaining his own principles, he 
remarked, pointing to his son, who had withdrawn himself from the discussion, 
but was still within hearing, * But there’s my son William, ruining the country as 
fast as he can.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford as.sociation s were equally unfavourable 
to Liberal thought Bishop Wordsworth remembers hearing his speech 
at the Oxford Union in opposition to the Reform Bill, and pro- 
nounces it equal to anything he heard at the House of Lords, though 
he was present through the cn tire debate, which* lasted for five nights 
and was considered a remarkable display of political eloquence. 

Much of the intense opposition that Mr. Gladstone has now to 
face is ascribed to the change in his political attitude and. party re- 
lations 

“Tories cannot forgive him his desertion of the old banner, and there are not 
n few of the aristocratic Whigs who are quite as little pleased by his adhesion to 
the new. There is no man in whom there is less of the professional politician 
or who is less under the influence of the trad itions of party, and this is sufficient 
to make him obnoxious to those who have no sympathy with the earnestness which 
is so marked a feature in his character. It is not too much to say that his 
personal earnestness has contributed largely to transform the character of our 
political conflicts, elevating them from mere facti on fights between the ‘ins’ and 
the ‘outs’ into an antagonism of policy. Hence to all believers in drawing-room 
intrigues and club tactics ; to all lovers of pleasant and judicious compromises ; 
above all, to those who regard politics as a game of chess in which Whig and Toiy 
nobles are theplaycr.s, and the people, with their blind loyalty and prejudice on the 
one hand, or their ardent hopes and aspirations on the other, the pieces in their 
hands, he is a standing offence. He has spoiled their game, .and therefore they 
insist, as his father did thirty-six years ago, that he is ruining the country. There 
has been no sign in the interval that the process has begun, but the assertions 
arc not, therefore, less confident, nor are the denunciations less furious and 
sweeping.” 

But, it is contended, in reality there is no politician of the day 
whose course has been more consistent with itself riiroiighout His 
conversion was but a development, and a development for which 
those who watched him most closely were partially prepared. 
Bi.shop Wordsworth’s endeavour to support Sir John Gladstone's 
judgment of his son merely .supplies materials for its confutation, 
showing the early stage at which the seed of Liberal ideas began to 
germinate. 

^ The Bishop was associated with Mr. Gladstone in the heated conflicts of 
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half a century ago. Mr. Wordsworth, then a tutor, and his two pupils, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Lincoln of that day (afterwards the Duke of Newcastle, a 
member fof the Aberdeen Ministry), were among the promoters of an Anti- 
Reform League in the University, and the petition against the Bill was drafted by 
Gladstone and revised by his companions. During the half-century that has 
intervened, the liishop, after the fashion of men of hi.s type, has learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. Of course he is separated from his old pupil lonoo 
intervallo^ and his conclusion is that the latter is unstable. If it was so, he 
would certainly be a striking exception to the Scripture maxim, ‘unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel ’ Not only is his excelling altogether unique, but it is 
due to what the worthy Bishop regards as instability. Here is the statement 
criticizing Mr. Brinsley Richards, whose three articles in ‘ Temple Bar’ are 
invaluable contributions to the knowledge of the great statesman. 

“ I could not subscribe to Mr. B. Richards’ sentiment that ‘ that no man 
could better deserve the description than Mr. Gladstone,’ if the 

words are to be understobd of^his case as a whole. That he has been tenacious, 
inflexibly tenacious, of his aim or resolution for the time being, whatever it might 
be, is undoubtedly true ; but the for example, of his early writing 
upon Church and State, are as wide as the poles asunder from the propositions 
of his last great speech on the Affirmation Bill ; while the speeches which he made 
in favour of the Increased Grant to Maynootli (1845), removal of 

Jewish Disabilities (184S), come in between the two, and plainly indicate a process 
of transition.* 

‘* There need be no difficulty in taking this statement as it stands and still 
maintaining the verdict which Mr. Brinsley Richards has pronounced. Every- 
thing, indeed, depends on the meaning which wc assign to the ‘ propositum.’ 
If it be restricted to the propositions which Mr. Gladstone has undertaken at 
different times to defend, it would of course be absurd to insist that there has 
been no change. But surely this is greatly to narrow the meaning of the term. 
Ought it not rather to be regarded as describing the aim which Mr. Gladstone 
early set before himself, and which it has been the great business of his life to 
realize. Even in the lowest and poorest sense he has been ‘ tenax propositi? So 
far from readily abandoning principles he had once avowed, he has clung to them 
with a firmness approaching to obstinacy, until the influence of early associations 
and prejudices has been slowly overborne by the overwhelming force of convic- 
tion. But his true ‘ propositum’ throughout has been not the maintenance of a 
system or the defence of a party, but the discovery of truth, and when he has 
seen it he has never been faltering or half-hearted in the service he has rendered to 
it. It was clearly this feature of his character which led his father to the opinion 
which he expressed concerning him. His son could not believe in the wisdom 
of every institution^n the best of all possible worlds, but must examine for himself, 
perhaps hint objections which needed an answer, and to which satisfactory answer 
was. not forthcoming. All this was very unlike a good steady Tory, such as a 
rising Gladstone ought to have been. But the independence thus asserted was 
never lost. It was not manifest in any violent change, but in a slow process of 
transition, shown as the Bishop himself indicates, in very marked stages of 
advance.’^ 


Fortnightly Rtvietv, p. 53. July 1883. 
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As early as the year 1874 the Bishop appears to have become 
uneasy as to the orthodox Toryism of his former ally, so much so 
that he did not vote for, though he would not vote against him. 
Already he was uneasy about the Irish Church and Mr. Gladstone’s 
possible design upon it. Mr. Coleridge [now Lord Chief Justice], 
the Secretary of #Ir. Gladstone’s Committee, and others, endeavoured 
to satisfy him but to no purpose. 

“ None of my correspondents, however, not even Mr. Gladstone himself, was 
able to satisfy my scruples, and so I persisted in declining to vote for him both 
then and ever afterwards, not from any alienation of private regard and esteem, 
but under the conviction that though he might prove a very fit representative for 
many other excellent men and not a few among my own friends, with their 
opinions, or at least their suspicions not yet awakened, he would not fully repre- 
sent me with my opinions and with my suspicions wide awake. But wisely 
or unwisely, happily or unhappily, I went farther. After Mr. Gladstone had been 
sealed for the University of Oxford by his first election in 1847, in which I 
abstained from taking any part, being loath to vote against him, and unable, as 
I said, to vote for him, he published a pamphlet in the form of a Icttcf, which he 
addressed to the then Primate of our Church, Bishop Skinner, and which, though 
professedly on the subject of the admission of laymen into Church synods, 
appeared to me to coniaht the germ of ‘ Liberatioti principles^ and of the political 
equality of all 1 eli(^ions. To this publication I felt called upon to issue a counter- 
blast (February, 1852) in the form of a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone himself 
on the ‘ Principles of Religious Liberty.’ This no doubt, in my circum- 
stances, was a strong measure, and though he thanked me for the kind manner 
in which I had ‘managed the personal part of the controversy,’ he complained 
that ‘ such things cut deep.’ It was with us a case of Amicus Plato sed ma^is arnica 
Veritas. He himself had been the aggressor. The tendency of his pamphlet, 
as he himself must have known very well, was to commit our Church, as dis- 
establi.shed in Scotland, to an approval of the principle of disestablishment, and 
this, was a manoeuvre which, however innocent he might think it at a time when 
many English High Churchman were more than half voluntaries (mainly in 
consequence of the Gorham judgment of 1S50), I could not but feel it would be 
wrong in us, being for the most part establishmentarian upon principle, to 
acquiesce in, merely because we happened to be in a low estate.” 

The Bishop’s judgment of Mr. Gladstone was prophetic, being 
much in advance of the prevailing opinion. 

“It was not till years afterwards that he heard ‘the present Sir Robert Peel 
say, in a sarcastic tone, to a gentleman sitting next to me, as he pointed out Mr. 
Gladstone to him, “ that’s the greatest Radical in the House.’ * Even this was 
before he became the Liberal leader, but it only came to the Bishop as a confirm- 
ation of his own diagnosis made long before. From studying the working of hi% 
mind he had thus early perceived that ‘he would become a Liberal of the 
Liberals, both upon that (the church) and other questions.’ Now that his antici- 
pations have been largely fulfilled, and Mr. Gladstone is known as the most able 
and thorough Reforming minister England has ever known, surely the Bishop 
should give him credit for being ‘ tenax propositi.* He has not been consistent 
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AS thoso esteem consistency, who- suppose it to mean that ohstinitte adhetenoe 
to an opinion once formed which makes aU instruction valueless and all progress 
imppssible 

The crucial period of Mr. Gladstone’s history is said to be that 
which intervened between the resignation of Sir Robeit Peel in 1^7 
and the formation of the Aberdeen Cabinet in 1853^ -At this turning 
point of his career it long seemed doubtful to outsiders which path 
he would select. Church sentiment, aesthetic culture, the friendships 
and associations of his earJy days a// pointed one way, while on the 
Liberal side, divided as the party was by internal quarrels and those 
of the meanest and smallest kind, there was little to inspire hope or 
awake enthusiasm. 

“ If Mr. Gladstone had been repelled by the broils between P.ilmerston and 
Grey and Russell, and had been hopeless of any great good to be wrought for 
the nation by reformers with so little noble daring, or unity of purpose, or 
comprehension of Liberal ideas, he would only have shared the feelings of Richard 
Cobden. On the other hand, if the Tories were divided and disorganized as the 
consequence of the triumph of Free Trade, still there was hope of gathering 
them round some standard which they might regard as the banner the 
constitution. Protection was dead as a principle of English legislation, just as 
borough-mongering had died before it ; but it would have been easy .to find some- 
thing dse which might have served as a rallying point. If Mr. Gladstone would 
have accepted the place of leader, how gladly would he have been welcomed I 
Those who tell us that it was jealousy of Disraeli which made him a Liberal, 
«ithcr^show their own crass ignorance or are presuming upon ours. They are 
thinking of Disraeli as he was in two or three of the later yeiars of his 
Administration, not of Disraeli as he was, when he entered on the hard, steady^ 
uphill work of more than twenty years — all collar work, and often of a very 
humiliating character, by which he rose to the summit of his ambition. It w.n-s 
dire necessity alone which made the Tory party accept him as a leader, and the 
creation of that necessity is one of the unpardonable offences which Mr* 
Glad'<tQiie has committed.” 

Passing over the period of neutrality, when every one was specu- 
lating as to the future destiny of the Peelitcs, and especially of the 
most brilliant member of the party, we reach the Liberal Conservative 
period of the Aberdeen Ministry which was followed by the brilliant 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer from 1859 to 1865. Mr, Gladstone’s 
rejection by Oxford in the latter year is described as the comple- 
tion of his political emancipation, and he at once turned from the 
conclave of country clergymen which overrules the heart and 
l^rain of the University and makes a constituency that ought to be 
the most enlightened in the country, the most narrow and bigoted, 
and sought the support of progressive Lancashire. 

* At last, my friends,’ he began his address at the Free Trade Hall, ‘ I am 
come among you, and I have come, to use ap expression which has become 
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very famous, and is not likely to be forgotten, I am* come among you " unmuz- 
zled. ” ’ His explanation of his own defeat at the University is really a brief but 
ample vindicati on of the change which after many delays had thus at last been 
consummated. 

“I am aware of no cause for the votes which have given a majority against me 
in the University of Oxford, except the fact that the strongest conviction that the 
human mind can receive, that an overpowering sense of the public interests, that 
the practical teachings of experience, to which, from my youth, Oxford herself has 
taught me to lay open my mind — all these had shown me the folly, I will say the 
madness, of refusing to join in the generous sympathies of my constituency by 
adopting what I must call an obstructive policy.” 

** His clear logic had shown him that between the obstructive policy and an 
intelligent and rational advance, there could be no alternative, and once convinced 
uf this, he did not hesitate as to the side which he should choose.” 

The change from Oxford is not regarded with any regret by 
the writer, tts the University member shoultl hardly be a great party 
leader. 

“ One thing seems certain, the member for the University could not have been 
the Libel al Prime Minister, and England would have lost the benefit, and the 
party the glory, of the two great Administrations of wluch Mr. Gladstone has 
been the chief. The great measures which were passed in the early years of the 
Ministry of 1868 are so fresh in the recollection of our readers that it cannot be 
necessary for us to enumerate them here. They touched almost every depart- 
ment of legislation, and whatever they touched they improved. A Church was 
disestablished, and the unrighteous principle of Protestant ascendancy in a Roman 
Catholic country, for the maintenance of which such atrocious crimes had been 
perpetrated, was overthrown ; the independence of the electorate wes secured by 
the establishment of the Ilollot ; the first attack was made on the landlord system 
in Ireland ; the aristocratic preserve in the army was invaded : the finance of 
the country was administered with consummate skill. In all these matters there 
w as the policy of ‘ thorough.’ The Lords succeeded in some modifications ; and 
in some of the adjustments and compensations which were made, the conces- 
sions to vested interests were too ample ; but there was an honest endeavour to 
work out a principle. The Education Act was an exception to the general law 
of the Ministerial measures. It was in the hands of a Minister who believes in 
progress by compromises which conciliate opponents. He forgot that they have 
also a tendency to irritate and alienate friends, and this depariuie from the strong 
principle on which the Prime Minister everywhere acied, shipwrecked the 
Ministry.” 

The coatrast between Mr, Gladstone and previous heads of 
Liberal administrations is nowhere more conspicuous than in their 
respective relations to the House of Lords. 

‘‘ Lord Salisbury, in one of his recent speeches, said that it is only since Mr. 
Gladstone's Premiership that the relations between the two Houses have been so 
severely strained ; and his Lordship is right But the change is due, not as he 
meant to suggest, to the fact that Mr, Gladstone’s measures have provoked more 
opposition from the Peers, but that he has been less yielding than his predeces- 
sors. If the measures of fcArmer Whig leaders were less drastic, they did not on 
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that account receive a more kindly treatment from the Lords ; and if the conflict 
has of late become more keen, it has only been because Mr. Gladstone has not 
so readily submitted to their dictation. The reform of the indefensible abuses in 
the municipal corporations was resisted with as much passion as the acts of ‘ con- 
tiscation,’ as Tories describe them, which have signalized Mr. Gladstone’s rule. 
The difference has been in the issue of the conflicts. Mr Gladstone has shown 
a bold front where his predecessors had been accustomed to accept the snub. 
Whig Ministers had too much reverence for the authority of the Lords to commit 
themselves to a struggle in which success would have meant the humiliation of 
their own order. And the Lords took advantage of the sentiment. The battle 
was not between an aristocratic and a popular party, but between two aristocratic 
parties ; and though the one had a majority in the Commons and in the country 
it could not on that account show itself indifferent to the wishes of its own class. 

“ Mr. Gladstone has acted upon a different principle. He is not content, as 
were his Whig predecessors, to be snubbed and humiliated ; to have his measures 
rejected, or else so transformed that their parents would n ot recognize 
or care to claim them ; to knock year after year at their Lordships’ door and be re- 
pulsed, in short to leave the government of the country in their hands. Hence 
his administration has increased the power of the House of Commons to an appre- 
ciable decree. The first occasion on which he showed this spirit was in relation 
to the unprecedented and unconstitutional action of the Lords relative to the repeal 
of the Paper Duty. The Opposition was led by one of his Whig predecessors 
in the Chancellorship — one who might have been called an extinct volcano, 
except that he never was a volcano at all — and Lord Monteagle was as successful 
as the Duke of Argyll would be to-day in an amendment on some Land Bill. But 
it was soon found that their Lordships had to deal with a Chancellor who knew 
his own mind, and was not to be turned aside from his purpose. Had Mr. Glad- 
stone been Prime Minister, there might have been a serious conflict at the time ; 
as it was, Lord Palmerston passed a resolution, intended, as the story goes, to tell 
the Lords ‘ that it was a very good joke for once, but they must not give it to us 
again.* The next year the Lords did what, but for inconceivable stupidity, they 
should have done gracefully and at once. There have since been other conflicts, 
but only once has Mr. Gladstone yielded. The Compensation for Disturbance 
Act was rejected in the short session of 1880, and it was not revived because a more 
complete measure took its place. In other cases there have been concessions 
on both sides, but Mr. Gladstone has effectually vindicated the authority of the 
House of Commons, which had been shaken by the pliancy of previous Liberal 
ministers.” 

The secret of Mr. Gladstone’s hold on the people is said to be 
above all their trust on the righteousness of his policy, while to 
his great rival principle, it is said, was a jest. 

“ Theirs was not a mere difference of opinion, it was still deeper antagonism 
as to the value of political opinions altogether. The one dazzled his generation for 
a time, but has left nothing behind him except a measure, forced on him, and by 
him forced on his party, in flagrant contempt of political honesty and to the last- 
ing injury of their own interests. The other has written deep his name in the 
most important legislation of the couptry. The one was a cynical schemer, the 
other is an upright statesman.” 
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The devotion of the Nonconformists to Mr. Gladstone is a 
subject on wlu’ch the writer may be supposed to speak with some 
special knowledge ; he calls it one of the most remarkable political 
phenomena of the' time, * 

“ They have received little, and have nothing to expect, from the Prime 
Minister. By no section of the party has such trusty allegiance been rendered, 
and by none has such scanty retiirit been received. The legislative changes 
which have been made in our favour have no doubt been considerable* but we can 
hardly be expected to cherish a very profound gratitude for leforms which, like the 
opening of the Universities, had become inevitable, by the growth of public opi- 
nion, or, like the Abolition of Church Rates and Burials Bill, were extorted by 
our own force, and which in the latter case were materially weakened by the 
amendments of the Liberal-Conservative who fills the office of Lord Chancellor, 
and in consequence of his strong ecclesiastical bias, has marred not a little of 
its work, especially in administration. The DiscstabSsliment of the Irish Church 
was a great assertion of the principle of religious equality, but no effort was 
spared to deprive it of all encouragennent for us ; and so far from the Government 
seeking to conciliate Dissenters by the measure, it was Dissenters who employed 
all their force to support the Government in a policy which they fel^ to be ne- 
cessary for imperial interests. As to the distribution of offices, it is a point on 
which the less said tlie better j but the neglect of Nonconformist claims is noto- 
rious. It only deserves notice, however, when, as in the case of the Charity 
Commission, there is no provision for the representation of Nonconformist views 
in bodies to which important Nonconformist interests arc entrusted, 

“ Of course on several of these points there is grumbling with some suppressed 
regret and astonishment on the part of others ; but so far is there from being any 
disaffection, that there is no name which would elicit so enthusiastic a response 
in any assembly of Congregationalists as that of William Ewart Gladstone, The 
cause is not far to seek. For obvious reasons the ambitious desire of personal 
distinction has never been an important element in the policy of Dissenters ; and, 
in truth, until the fashion of society changes, it is very doubtful whether the 
bestowal of such honours means any substantial advantage to Nonconformity. At 
all events, the more robust among the political Nonconformists, those who are 
the ‘ backbone ^ of which so much has been heard, are not likely to allow their 
action to be influenced by the way in which Nonconformists are overlooked in 
the distribution of offices. They do not seek them, it is extremely doubtful 
whether they would accept them if offered. Mr. Gladstone has succeeded to a 
bad tradition, a tradition which assigns hard work to Radicals and the promotion to 
Whigs, and has not had time to get free from it. The difference between Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice and Mr. Brand and members below the gangway, is that 
the former inflicted blows on the Government, while the latter struck blows for 
it, but these are neglected while those are promoted. It is the fruit of a vicious 
system which no Minister, however powerful, can altogether defy. Nothing is 
more certain, however, than the collapse of an arrangement so inequitable. 
Personal attachment to the Prime Minister alone has repressed an outcry from 
those who are too often treated as hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

Passing over the Nonconformist view of Mr. Gladstone** eccle- 
siastical appointments, which would be keenly resented if more im^ 
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portance were attached to them, while, as it is, these High Church no- 
minations give ground for alarm only as to the security of the estab- 
lishment and are no special menace to dissent, we give the view 
taken of Mr. Gladstone’s speech of the Affirmation Bill. 

“Never has Mr. Gladstone taken a grander position than in this masterly vindi- 
cation of the rights of conscience. Often as he has electrified the House of Com- 
mons and the nation by some splendid burst of eloquence, there has been none 
more remarkable and more worthy of careful study by those who are honestly 
desirous to understand the man and his policy, the secret of his power, the funda- 
mental principles of his character, the reasons for the passionate enthusiasm he 
kindles on the one side, and the intense malignity with which he is attacked on the 
other. As a piece of oratory, the speech would have been pronounced a master- 
piece in any man As the production of a veteran of a hundred fights, already in 
his seventy-fourth year, it was little short of a miracle of genius and power. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, has so accustomed the world to achievements which younger 
politicians might well envy, and continues to exhibit so much of the spirit 
and verve of youth, that it is very difficult to think or speak of him as an old man. 
Besides, the intellectual force, the unanswerable logic, the thrilling eloquence of 
the speech *were, after all, less wonderful than its moral characteristics. Such a 
speech has seldom been heard iii the House of Commons ; certainly such a speech 
was never before made by a First Minister of the Crown Its lofty moral 
tone, the noble contempt with which mere party interests were treated, the en- 
forcement of the paramount claims of truth and justice as the guiding principles 
of a party, the unwavering faith in the triumph of the right, and the refusal to 
degrade religion by using unfair and unholy weapons for its defence, marked him 
out as a Christian statesman of the noblest type. It marked the culminating 
point in a life-long education, and it is only as it is viewed in connection with the 
history of the man that its marvellous qualities can be fully appreciated. Had 
Mr. Bright made it, it would have been hailed with enthusiasm, but still it would 
have been regarded only as the natural product of a Nonconformist discipline ; 
but as the speech of one trained in a school of Obscurantism, in which some of 
his early companions still remain, and one who, with all his love of liberty, still 
holds the principles of the most exclusive of Church parties, it has a character 
• absolutely unique. If anything was necessary to add to its impressiveness and 
grandeur, it may be found in the fact that the great principle of religious 
liberty for which he contended with such unsurpassed power, was presented to 
him in the most objectionable and repulsive association, and that his allegiance 
to it never faltered, though there were those who had drunk in the lessons of 
liberty from their very childhood who were unable to apply a principle, in which 
they must have become perfect, in a case so exceptionally offensive. 

The article ends with a lament over the enervating influence 
of parliamentary life upon the personal character of some Liberals, 
whose political fibre is weakened by the atmosphere of lobbies 
drawing-rooms and clubs ; cravings after social distinction, possibly 
frettings of disappointed ambition corrupt the simplicity of 
their faith. They are plied with all kinds of allurements, skilfully 
adjusted to their supposed weaknesses and are seduced into caves and 
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dens of the earth. To keep the soul alive and the heart true 
under such conditions is not easy. 

“But Mr. Gladstone has done it. After a political career of half a century he re- 
tains his freshness of spirit, his allegiance to truth, his faith in the people, his de- 
votion to the cause of liberty and progress. He has come unscathed out of the 
fiery ordeal, and proved that to is possible to be a politician and yet remain loyal 
to his conscience, faithful to his countrj^ devoted to the service of his God. It 
is not wonderful that pert aristocrats, scheming politicians, monopolists of all 
shades, do not understand him, for it needs a sympathy with truth to appreciate 
and honour its apostle. It is not more surprising that the ill-regulated spirits, who 
are simply bent on change, and have no reverence for the past nor wise under- 
standing of the present, should fret against one who, even in his progres- 
sive movement, must be true to himself and his deepest instincts. The 
former class, in their blind hatred of all innovation, cannot perceive that 
he is the greatest Conservative force of the time, 'the latter, in their im- 
patience, will not admit that progress thus regulated is the surest and most 
enduring, and that which alone is suited to the English temper. But the nation 
recognizes more clearly every day the transcendent worth of the great statesman 
in whom these opposite tendencies are combined, and who himself is so con- 
spicuous an example of Christian and patriotic statesmanship.” 
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Glimpses of the Soudan. By Lady Gregory. — Suddenly all 
eyes have been fixed upon the Soudan, and in Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
Heart of Africa we find a cyclopaedia of accurate information, 
scientific, practical, reliable, on this topic now grown so interesting. 
First among the nations mentioned in his journal come the 
Nubians. 

“ Their country has not flourished under Egyptian rule, and is so depleted 
by emigration that much of the land formerly cultivated is now allowed to 
lie idle. To escape from the intolerably heavy taxation, the young men leave 
their homes, usually for Khartoom, where they take service as soldiers in the 
merchant service and act as escort to the southward-bound caravans. When 
money is plentiful with the merchants they are well paid ; at other times a share 
of cattle or slaves, the plunder after a raid on some unfriendly tribe, is their 
reward. They are all Mahommedans, and will not touch the cigar of the 
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Christian, from an idea that the tobacco has been soaked in spirits In the 
same way they will not eat preserves, which they believe to be mixed with the fat of 
the unclean animal, or cheese, which they imagrine to be made from its milk. 
The spirit, mcrissa, presents a temptation which they are unable to resist. 
They are proud of having abandoned heathenism and of their belief in one 
God.” 

o * * * « 

An uncomfortable belief is also prevalent amongst them that some of 
their women, being witches, inhabit at will the body of a hyaena. Dr. Schwein- 
furth thought he was performing a meritorious act in shooting *a hyaena at 
Gallabat, but found himself bitterly reproached by the sheikh, who informed 
him that his mother, being one of these Miyaena women,* might have been 
dwelling in the beast at the time. The Nubians have a love of freedom, 
which Dr. Schweinfurth attributes to their hatred of order, and have a greater 
independence of manner than is known in Egypt proper.” 

“ They are cowardly in battle and untruthful in word. Their moderation in 
eating is commendable. They have a sense of hiimour and understand a 
joke. Their conversation is of a far more romantic turn than that of the 
practical Egyptians ; they discourse of the wonders of the world, the Suez 
Canal, the great ships of the Franks, the wild beasts, and wilder 'natives of 
Central Africa.” 

From the White Nile banks to Kordofan and Darfoor the 
country is inhabited by Uaggara Arabs, a warlike race, some of 
whose members are tributary to Egypt. Their wealth consists of 
herds of fly-bitten cattle, and they are fond of war and the chase. 
They arc the finest of the nomad races of the Nile, are fond of finery, 
are of light brown complexion, and have the reputation of being 
the boldest of all Ethiopian robbers. 

The whole left bank of the White Nile is inhabited by the 
Shillooks with a population of over a million. They are Negroes, 
though not of a degenerate type. 

Until the Egyptians came the Shillook government had been the most 
perfectly organized and conducted of all the Negro races of the Nile. Now 
the country is being deserted, and agriculture is declining. Their land is 
favoured by nature, has a fertile soil, abundance of water, both from rain and 
from the rising of the river, go®d pastures, and fish and game in plenty. The 
Shillooks are short of stature, and by way of compensation arrange the hair 
in a comb or crest, high upon the head. The men wear no clothing, the 
women have only an apron of skins. They seem naturally adapted to the 
moist river flats on which they live, and with their lean, lanky limbs, small, 
narrow heads, and long thin necks, appear to be of the stork or flamingo type, 
especially when seen leisurely striding over the rushes, or standing on one leg 
for hours together in an attitude of languid repose, their bodies smeared over 
with grey ashes. In spite of all their national troubles they are merry and 
light-hearted, full of jokes and puns, which are sometimes inspired by draughts 
of merissa. A long spear is their only weapon ” 
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•Next come the Dinka, the great cattle-breeders, whose park- 

■ like territory covers a very large area. 

“ tn figure they resemble the Shillooks, but their colour is darker, their hair 
•closely cut, except a tuft at the back, and their lower teeth broken out The 
women wear a clothing of skins, and an immense weight of iron ornaments. 
A cord round the neck is the symbol of mourning. Their huts are clean, and 
in the preparation of their food they are more particular than any other tribe. 
They are fond of farinaceous messes, and when a large dish has been prepared 
will repose round it in a circle, each with his gourd of milk or butter, and each 
cat separately.” 

* o • * • 

Their cattle are the pride of their eyes and the delight of their heart, 
-dearer than wife or child. In each village the largest building is a hospital for 
sick cows. The earliest amusement of the children is the moulding of bullocks 
and goats in clay, and their vocabulary concerning cattle-breeding is richer 
than that of any European country. When a cow dies the neighbours, who, 
though highly appreciating beef, could not be induced to slay one of their own 
adored beasts, gather together and eat it ; but the bereaved owner sits apart, 
unable to touch a morsel. They are useless for food, as they are never killed, 
and they yield Very little milk ; but the Dinka is happy if be can sit and gaze at 
them, * growing nice and fat ; ’ yet there is no idea of attributing to them any- 
thing of a sacred character.” 

o # tt o o # 

** The women are much prized as slaves, and command a high price, 
having the reputation of being excellent house-keepers, though, like most 
Invaluable house-keepers, they are a plague to their masters in other ways.” 

On the border of the Dinka land begins the “ iron country,” 
•stretching to the Equator. Here the Dyoor, a small tribe, dwell. 
They possess no cattle on account of the gad-flies ; but the nature 
of the soil is taken advantage of, and every Dyoor is a smith by 
birth. 

** Their little clay smelting-furnaces are in constant use, and by them are 
forged the spear-heads and spades used in the province as current coin. The 
Dinka contemptuously style the Dyoor ‘ wild men,’ but arc glad enough to keep 
on good terms with them and to buy their iron work. Their dialect is that of 
the Shillooks, to whom they are related. They crop the hair closely, and their 
dress, usually made of a calf-skin, bears some resemblance to the tails of an 
ordinary dress-coat. They have more natural affection for their parents and 
their children than is shown by other tribes. The babies lie in cradles, instead 
of hanging in a strap, and the old grow grey-haired amongst them. The 
women do the house and field work ; the men hunt, and are expert in snaring 
big game, such as buffaloes and antelopes.” 

The country of the Bongos is about as large as Belgium. It 
has also an iron soil, and the inhabitants are more compactly built, 
than The races hitherto met with, and excel in handicraft. In iron 
>vork they equal, if not excel, the Dyoor, and their chains and ma- 
nacles are in much repute with the slave-dealei's. They till their land 
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but are improvident, and are often driven to live on roots and 
bulbs. 

“Their tAste in cookinp: is more pronounced than that of the Dinka. Meat 
is considered most savoury when putrid ; all crawling and creeping things are 
devoured, and decayed fungi, dried and powdered and mixed with their sauces, 
whet their appetites for such dainties as rats and worms. The children even 
have exciting mice battues, and sell the produce to each other, tied together 
in bunches by their tails. ‘These are our cows,’ they say. The men wear 
aprons of skin, the arms covered with small iron bangles The women wear such 
masses of iron rings round arms and ankles that their movement would hardly 
be more effectively impeded by high-heeled boots. The rest of their costume 
con.sists of a branch or a bunch of grass. All have a taste for music, and con- 
tentedly strum for hours on nondescript instruments. Their religion is not one 
that can afford them much consolation. They have a firm faith in the existence 
of witches, and though they believe in spirits, they look on them all as maliciou* 
and destructive. Divorce is recognised, and in cases infidelity, the wife receives 
a sound flogging, while the co-respondent is fortunate if he escapes with his life. 
This was once a peaceful country, but since the Khartoomcn came in 1850 and 
made an easy prey of the scattered, leadericss tribes, the arts have been decay- 
ing, and the population diminishing. Thousands of boys and girls ‘were seized 
and sold as slaves ” 

The Mittoo had only submitted to Egypt in 1867. Their district 
i.s wonderfully fertile, but they are a feeble folk, and reckoned of 
little value as .slaves. 

“ But in one art, that of music, they excel all their neighbours. The soul of 
music is in them. Their instruments are brought to great perfection ; of these 
the chief arc lyres, with sounding boards, and flutes of the European pattern. 
They also have an idea of melody. A hundred of them will sing together in 
time and tune. All the skill that is wanting in their work, and the strength that 
is wanting in their frames, and the beauty that is wanting in their faces, seem to 
be concentrated in this power of musical expression.” 

The Niara-Niam, a wild and warlike race, are great hunters, and 
are rapidly exterminating the elephants of Central Africa. 

“ They use many weapons, lances and sicklc-bladed knives and trumbashes, a 
kind of boomerang with mischievous-looking iron prongs and points. They file the 
incisor teeth to a point to facilitate the seizing of an enemy’s arm in single com- 
bat. The men wear striped and spotted skins, which the sons of chieftains are 
privileged to loop up at the side. But, like Samson, their strength and glory lie in 
their hair, and fancy is exhausted in finding new ways of dressing it. Plaits, 
braids, puff’s, tufts, all the ideas of modern coiffeurs of Paris seem to have origi- 
nated at the sources of the Nile.” 

o * # # # # « 

“The chief duty and pride of a Niam-Niam woman is the arrangement of 
her husband’s hair, which is sometimes surmounted by a hat and feathers pain- 
fully attached by hair-pins, which have to be removed at night. Her price as a 
slave is literally above rubles, so rarely is she to be had in the market, and, 
when she falls into the hands of the enemy, no ransom is thought too heavy,, no 
exertion too great for her redemption.” 

# « «*# # * ' If, 
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^^Tliey believe in witches and evil spirits, and also in a divinity rendcied by 
the word ‘lightning.* Their only form of worship is the rubbing of a kind of 
wooden plane on another piece of wood — a kind of praying machine. They h:we 
an unbounded confidence in omens and before determining on any cnterprisc» 
will force a lump of grease down the throat of a hen, or hold a cock under water. 
If the birds survive this treatnrent the enterprise is proceeded with ; if not, ^ 
abandoned.” 

The Monbuttoo.the most southern tribe visited by Schweinfurth, 
are also independent. They are rather of the Semitic than of the 
negro type, and have brought the arts of civilization to greater per- 
fection than other tribes. 

Their ornamental wood carvings and steel chains are unsurpassed, and 
their earthenware is remarkable for its symmetry and decoration. In architec- 
ture especially they excel The rcception-hall of the King Miinza was 50 feet in 
height, 150 feet in length, and admirably constructed. Their kings have far 
greater power than those of the Niam-Niam, and are surrounded with courtiers 
and ceremonies. Munza received Dr Schweinfurth with royal state and 'display. 
As a race they are remarkable for intellect and judgment, and are feared in war. 
Their country is an earthly Paradise, the soil fertile, the scenery enchanting — clear 
streams and green pastures, and groves of palm and plantain. Recalling Eden 
also, the people dress in fig-lree bark, though the king’s wardrobe is elaborate, 
and fills several rooms.” 

“ Both sexes arrange the hair in a large chignon. Bnnds of hair, often false, 
arc laid across the brow. The population is over a million, and one cultivated 
farm follows another without a break They have some faint idea of a divinity 
living in the sky. In cookery they have an undeniable taste, using spices and 
mushrooms to flavour their sauces. Nevertheless, they are of all African can- 
nibals the most pronounced In war they use bows and arrows, as well as the 
.usual iron weapons ” 

Dr. Schweinfurth saw some specimens of the “ Akka,” the pigmy 
race, from 4 feet 7 inches to 4 feet 10 inches in height, and of ape- 
like appearance; and we get glimpses of other .smaller tribes. The 
most painful part of Dr. Schweinfurth*s story is that relating to his 
experiences of the slave-trade. The resting-places of the dealers 
were marked with burnt bones of men, and helple.ss and abandoned 
children. His work proves how little effect the sovereignty of Egypt 
has had in putting down the.se horrors, and we can hardly wonder 
at the vengeance that is overtaking the Egyptian dominion. 

The Harvest of Democracy. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I.— 
Somfe two years ago a political satire was published in New York 
under the title of Solid for M nikooty, on the Boss system in American 
politicSj, in which the my.stcrious methods of the leaders, the Ring 
and the Boss, were laid bare, revel ation.s in which there is much that 
fortunately is both new and useful for Englishmen. 
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For there is one W^ht in which American politic? have for 
Englishmen an engrossing interest, namely, the effect which democra- 
tic principles, carried to their extreme logical conclusions, have had 
upon a race identical in many particulars with the English from 
which it has sprung. 

Has this effect been such as to encourage us to apply these principles at 
home ? Has the result been a nobler view of the obligations of citizenship ; a 
more generous and unselfish use of wealth ; a higher and purer municipal ad- 
ministration ; a more patriotic, far-sighted, and courageous foreign policy ? And 
even should a favourable answer be returned to these enquiries, there remains 
for Englishmen the practical question whether, if undiluted democracy be suited 
to the conditions of America, with its vast homogeneous territory and a 
population still scanty proportional to its area, secure from all foreign attack and 
self-contained and self-sufficient in its resources, wc could reasonably expect 
that it should be equally successful in England. For, this country is the centre 
and omphalos of a world- wide empire, confronted in every land and on every 
sea with enemies or rivals ; with an overgrown population crowded into cities and 
dependctit on others for their very bread, and already enjoying a system of 
government which is not only the envy of less fortunate peoples, but* which has 
had the force to make us, and may still possess the inherent virtue to maintain 
us, first among the nations of the earth i*” 

Solid for Mulhooly, the work which has been taken as the 
text for this article, is of a different quality from the novel called 
Dumocracy. Its style disdains those half-lights and shadows and 
reticences which belong to romance. While Democracy shows the 
ultimate result of official corruption in tlie lobbies and drawing-rooms 
of Washington, Solid for AI nl/iooly d\sc\os^?i its genesis in the drinking 
saloon and the gutter. A short sketch of the plot, showing how a 
penniless adventurer became member of Congress, rich without 
toil, like the lilies, influential without character, and famous through 
his very infamy, will not be unprofitable. 

Michael Mulhooly was born in a mud cabin among the bogs of 
county Tyrone, which he shared with his parents, liis ten brothers 
and sisters and a pig. Fortune sent him early to America, where 
he became a bar- tender, and subsequently the proprietor of a low 
groggery, and was made an American citizen by fraud after a resi- 
dence of but two years. Then a corrupt election officer ; 

then a corrupt member of the Municipal Legislature, 

always to be hired or bought by the highest bidder; and 

then forced upon his party by the most shameless frauds as its 

candidate for the American Congress. The campaign is fought between 
honesty and corruption. The candidate of the reform party is a young 
man of the highest character, of wealth, genius, and eloquence, and 
he has at his back all the voters of respectability and po.sition. But 
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he does not condescend to those arts which alone can insure success. 
He does not visit bar-rooms; to bribe and cajole ; and he declares 
war to the knife against the Boss system and the whole gang of 
confederated thieves who have for so long laughed at and plundered 
the people. 

The result is that the Ring and the Boss and their thousands 
of dependants are “ Solid for Miilhooly,” who is elected member of 
Congress ; and the corrupt, obscure adventurer represents “ a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.’* 

That this satire is exaggerated is not the opinion of educated 
Americans. 

“From my Colorado note-book I extract X\i& Tpxissifna i/erba oi ovlg oi i\\Q 
most prosperous and distinguished citizens of that State. ‘ Politics,’ said he, 

‘ are nothing but a trade by which to live and grow fat, and an evil and a stinking 
trade. No one who respects himself can join it, and should a respectable man be 
chosen for office he refuses to accept the nomination. Everything connected with 
it is corrupt j and success being impossible to an honest man, the dirty work is 
left to the .scallawags and scoundrels who live by it, and who degrade the name 
of politics throughout America.” 

The city of New York has, for many years, been one of the most 
striking illustrations of Boss rule, and the system is still in full force* 
There is hardly a European city of any importance which is not 
infinitely superior to this the second city in the world in municipal 
administration, convenience, beauty, and architectural pretension.s. 
There is scarcely a building which repays a visit. 

“The City Hall, which cost ten or twelve millions of dollars, is certainly 
worth inspection as an instance of what swindling on a gigantic scale is able to 
accomplish, as is the Brooklyn Bridge, which cost seventeen millions, or three 
times the original estimate, and which was furthe r unnecessary, as a subway 
would have been more convenient and have cost much less. Local taxation 
is crushingly heavy, and so inequitably assessed that the millionaires pay 
least and the poor most. The paving of the streets is so rough as to recall 
•Belgrade or Petersburg; the gas is as bad as the pavement, and it is only in 
Broadway and portions of Fifth Avenue that an unsystematic use of the electric 
light creates a brilliancy which but heightens the contrast with the gloom else- 
where. The Central Park, so called from being a magnificent expanse of wilder- 
ness in the centre of nothing, is ill-kept and ragged, and at night is unsafe for 
either sex. The fares of hack-carriages are four to five times as high as in 
London. The police is inefficient, arbitrary, and corrupt.” 

The aldermen are in many case.s persons of the Mulhooly type-^ 
politicians of the drinking-saloons, the tools of the Boss. The comp- 
troller expending between 30 and 40 millions annually, the Commis- 
sioners pf excise, taxes, charities, fire, health, and public works are all 
appointed by the alderman, directed by the Boss. Even the eleven 
police judges are appointed by the same agencies, so that they are 
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practically the nominees of the classes they have to try and punish. 
The result is that it is impossible to procure the adequate punishment 
of any official, however criminal. One or two instances may be cited. 

While I was in New York a policeman, named McNamara, killeda drunken 
but perfectly quiet and inoffensive citizen, named John Smith, by blows on his 
head and neck with a loaded club. There was no provocation, and even New 
York was profoundly moved by the outrage, although the police are there accus- 
tomed to use their clubs on even orderly crowds in a maimer which would not 
be tolerated for a day In England. But while a verdict of murder or aggravated 
manslaughter would alone have met the merits of the case, McN amara was found 
guilty of assault in the third degree, and sentenced to a nominal punishment. In 
the case of the numerous catastrophes on railways and steamers in and near New 
York, due to gross negligence and causing the wanton slaughter of numerous 
citizens, no official has for years past been punished. An inspector’s certificate 
is the only guarantee of security of the numerous passenger steamboats which ply 
on the waters of the city. But in August last, when the Riverdale steamer blew 
up and sank, the boiler was found so corroded that a knife-blade was easily thrust 
through a piece of iron which w«as originally an inch and a quarter thick ; while 
the inspector who had certified that the boiler was in good order stated, on inquiry, 
that he did not know that the boiler was corroded because he had never examined 
the inside. Inspectors of this calibre arc appointed to certify to the soundness of 
the boilers of ocean steamers, and the chief engineer of one of these told me that 
the inspector who had looked at the outside of the engines and had signed the 
required certificate, when asked whether he was not going to examine the interior 
of the boilers, confessed that such an e.\amination would , give him no information 
as he was altogether ignorant of the construction of engines or boilers.” 

In New York the elevated railways on iron pillars level with 
the first floor windows have been run through many of the principal 
streets without a dollar of compensation having been paid to any 
one. The carcase over which the New York vultures are now 
gathered together is the new aqueduct. Here is a prize worthy of 
Tammany— a mine rich in jobbery and corruption for years to come, 
and which, estimated to cost from 20 to 30 millions, will on the 
Brooklyn Bridge precedent, probably cost 60 millions. 

“ The municipal administration of New York and many of the principal 
cities is injurious not alone for its inefficiency, robbery, and waste. The chief 
evil, and one which, like a cancer, is ever poisoning and corroding the yet whole- 
some body politic, is found in its contagious example. Theft and jobbery are exalted 
as virtues which lead to wealth and political honour, while honesty and wisdom are 
left to preach at the corners of the streets regarded by none. The name of the people, 
and manhood suffrage, and the popular vote, are used as veils to screen the shifts 
and frauds of wirepullers ; and the elected of the people is often no more than 
the corrupt nominee of a dishonest clique who laugh at the people who now, as 
ever, are willing to be deceived Corruption accumulates on every side ; its slime 
makes every path slippery which politicians tread, till the State Legislature and 
•Congress itself become an Augean stable which it would require a new Hercules 
to cleanse.” 
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Americans who loath the political system which degraded 
their country in the eyes of the world will not consider 
this picture overdrawn. But they are not, therefore, not to blames 
Manhood suffrage, untampered by any educational test, and rendered 
uncontrollable by the surging mass of emigration, a condition un- 
estimated by the drafters of the constitution, is the chief cause of 
the present difficulty. Respectable Americans usually reply that 
they will be able to reform the administration w^henevcr they have 
time to do so. At present they are engaged in money-making, and 
cannot be troubled with politics. Moreover the country is young, 
and people, like the English, who have passed through the political 
experiences of the Georges, should not be squeamish in criticising 
America, which is undergoing a not more discreditable process of 
purification, 

“The double fillary which underlies this defence is obvious to every histori- 
cal student. In all communities, and certainly in America, the honest and res- 
pectable largely outnumber the disn^putable and disorderly. Yet the greatest 
catastrophes' in republics have been due to the cowardice and apathy of the 
former when opposed by the organisation and audacity of the latter. The excesses 
of 1793, both in Paris and the provinces, were the work of a very small minority 
who might have been easily overpowered had the nobles and boingeoisie shown, 
the commonest energy and courage The horrors of the Commune were due to 
a handful of men whom the shopkeepers of the boulevards could have driven into 
the Seine with their yard-measures. Safety is never to be secured by hesitation 
and delay, and the longer an abuse remains unremoved the more difficult is its 
extirpation. The conditions of politic.il life in England during the last cen- 
tury and those in America to-day are essentially different. Here the power was 
in the hands of an educated class, who, as the standard of morality became more 
high, were compelled to change their methods or lose power altogether. But, in 
America, manhood suffrage has placed power in the hands of the lowest and least 
educated class, a large proportion of whom have little sympathy with the country 
of their adoption and .are too ignorant to understand its requirements. Educiition 
may possibly affect these favourably in the future ; but it is .also to be considered 
that the present system directly tends, by making dishonesty more profitable than 
political virtue, to continually augment, in an ever-increasing ratio, the number of 
those whose interest it is to perpetuate the reign of corruption ” 

Thoughtful men in America arc convinced that manhood suf- 
frage, now advocated by an intelligent and increasing party in 
England, is the chief cause of their misfortunes. By all means open 
wide the doors of the franchise to education and intelligence, but 
with the example of America before us, close them in the face of 
ignorance and crime. 

Thd' Irish que.stion is as burning a one in American as in English 
politics. The Irish live almost exclusively in towns and do not care 
to accept land for cultivation. 
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The majority of the Irish of New York differ little from the same class in ^ 
English cities ; they are mostly illiterate, and the secret of their power is not in 
their energy or numbers, but that the long and absolute rule of the priests ha^s 
accustomed them to vote solid as they are bid. The voters of the city are two • 
hundred and fifty thousand, and of these the Irish are probably little more than 
a fifth ; but the determination of their leaders, and their own ignorance and poli- 
tical ineptitude, enable the disreputable minority to triumph over the wealth, 
culture, and intelligence of the disunited majority. No more grotesque illustra- 
tion of the failure of universal suffrage to attain the result which alone would 
justify it could possibly be found The Irish Catholics of America are Democrats 
almost to a man, but this is an accident due to a national characteristic which is 
illustrated in the well-known story of the Irishman who being asked, on his first 
landing at |New York, what were his politics, replied that he knew nothing of 
politics, but that he was against the (Government. The Republicans having held 
office ever since the war, the Irish have naturally joined the ranks of the opposi- 
tion.” 

« « « # • • * 

“ The Irish arc far more unpopular in America than they are in England ; 
and little sympathy for their grievances is felt or expressed j for the Americans 
are far too practical a race not to rate at their true value the utterances of inter- 
ested demagogues such as O’Donovan Rossa and Parnell. The language used in 
Dynamite League meetings in New York, and the criminal actions which follow 
are alike viewed with indignation and disgust by the whole American community ; 
but the weakness of Democratic Government is such that the respectable majority 
do not dare to crush or even silence these enemies of the human race, and allow 
them, without molestation, not only to preach and plot arson and murder, but to 
carry them into execution.” 

The difficulties and dangers of manhood suffrage are intensified, 
in America, by the enormous emigration and by the law of natur- 
alization, under which aliens arc admitted as citizens after five years 
residence. Hence numbers of persons become such before they have 
become American in sympathy or sentiment, wdth the tendency to 
form separate political groups — imperia in imperio. 

“ The Germans, for instance, in America as elsewhere, are a sober, honest, 
and intelligent body, and have brought the land of their adoption its most valu- 
able contingent. J3ut they are rather in than of the American world. They do 
not intermarry with Americans ; they have their separate societies and amuse- 
ments ; and as they now number some ten millions, there will at no distant date 
be a larger German population in America than in Europe, whose sympathies 
must more or less affect European politics ” 

The negro vote is another difficulty, which will only become 
more intolerable by the lapse of time, since the African race is ex- 
tremely prolific and may be expected to increase more rapidly than 
any other element of the heterogeneous mass of American citizens. 

“ The position of the negro is anomalous and embarrassing. Without refer- 
ring to the multiplied researches of the Anthropological Society on the capacity of 
the African races, it may generally be asserted that the negro is as fit for the 
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franchise as the monkey he closely resembles. He has one or two good qualities 
and many bad ones. He makes a very good waiter if in firm hands, but is usually 
spoilt by American familiarity, which in his small mind breeds contempt, so that 
the head waiter at a restaurant gives himself more airs than an English duke. For 
any occupation requiring higher intellectual powers than blacking boots or wait- 
ing at table the vast majority of negroes are unfit.” 

Since the war they have largely increased, and now number some six mil- 
lions of uneducated and unimprovable persons, as useless for the purposes of 
civilisation as if they were still wandering naked through the African jungle. 
Slavery is an accursed thing, but it is rather as degrading the higher race of slave- 
holders than as brutalising the slaves that it must be condemned. There is no 
more natural equality among races than individuals, and imperial peoples have 
to use up some of the weaker and poorer in their political manufactories. The 
Nemesis of slavery was not exhausted in the civil war. Its evil fruits are still to 
be gathered by the American people, who have in their midst this ever-growing 
mass of savagery which they hate and despise, and to which they were compelled 
to give the rights of citizenship.” 

#**###•# 

“ This fatal measure was taken in sheer self-defence to swamp the Southern 
vote, which would otherwise have restored the intolerable situation previous to 
the war. Since that day the miserable negro has been the tool and sport of every 
party ; now petted, now kicked ; his strong limbs and feeble brain at the service 
of any demagogue who might best know how to tickle his vanity and arouse his 
passions. If he were other than himself he would be a fit object for compassion ; 
but he is of too low a type to be unhappy, and is probably the only man who 
laughs to-day in America.” 

Foreign politics excite so little interest in America, whose atten- 
tion is solely directed to money-making, that it would be interesting 
to enquire whether apathy or truculence was the normal effect of 
republican institutions. Either attitude would be equally fatal in 
English policy. 

“ A few points more or less directly affecting England in the foreign policy of 
America may be briefly noticed. Firstly, the army, which costs some forty mil- 
lions of dollars annually, consists of but 25,000 men, mostly employed in distant 
outposts, as in New Mexico ; and a stranger may travel through the length 
and breadth of the country without meeting a single soldier. The navy, on which 
between fifteen and sixteen millions of dollars are spent or wasted, is non-existent 
so far as first-class ships equal to modern requirements are concerned. Admiral 
D. Porter, a high authority, declares that there is no navy worth speaking of, and 
that it consists of officers and water without any ships. It is true that the protec- 
tive tariff has annihilated the merchant shipping, so that the navy is no longer 
required to protect American commerce abroad ; but its naval weakness is un- 
worthy the dignity of a great country. The treasury is overflowing with money ; 
the public -debt cannot be reduced faster than at present without grave finan- 
cial embarrassment ; yet in the appropriations of Congress it is party interests 
and not the national honour which are considered. It is certainly not for the 
advantage of England that America should adopt free-trade, and again cover 
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the sea with merchant ships ; but the day will probably come when the farmers 
of the West and the working classes of the East will unite in refusing to pay 
double prices for almost every necessary of life in order to swell the profits 
of the manufacturers. But under a republic, where the minority rule and tne 
majority suffer, the hour of deliverance may be far distant.” 

A World in Pawn. By A. J. Wilson. — The object of this 
article is to point out how severely the debts that have been and are 
still being incurred by Governments and municipalities everywhere* 
weigh upon the labouring populations. Such debts are actually 
mortgages on the labour, present and future, of the artisan classes, 
and are likely to become the fruitful seed of social and political 
convulsions. On the debts of the world the writer says : — 

“ In dealing with such a subject the difficulty always is to fix a definite 
impression on the mind. The esteemed statistician who compiled the latest 
edition of Fenn on ihe Funds^ says that in 1862 the aggregate national debts of 
the world came to two thousand six hundred and five millions, that they increased 
in the next decade roughly by two thousand millions more ; that at the end of 1882, 
the aggregate was 394, 000, 000 notwithstanding the reductions which have 

taken place incur own debt and in that of the United States. These figures, 
however, convey only the most indefinite impression to the imagination. But we can 
see that within the space of twenty years the so-called national debts of the wodd 
have more than doubled, and as the great mass of these debts bear interest it is 
obvious also that the conditions of existence have been materially altered in less 
than a generation by the weight of that interest. If we deduct the odd ;£394,coo,ooo 
for debts which bear no interest through default, or scarcely any, like those of a 
number of Central American States and of Turkey, the remainder at four per cent, 
which is a low average, would imply a tax upon the labours of the civilised world 
amounting in gross to ^£200,000,000 per annum. But the average earnings of the 
workers by whom the bulk of these debts are borne do not exceed ten shillings per 
week. In India the average is far lower, and in Russia, Austria, and Hungary, as 
well as in Turkey and Italy, it is, I believe, under that figure. Put it however, at 
;£25 per annum and we shall find that the national debts under which so many 
populations now groan, abstracc annually a sum equal to the entire earnings of 
eight millions of people. Did each individual in these eight millions support a 
family of three persons only besides himself, the interest upon these debts would 
imply the absorption of the entire support of a population equal to that of the 
United Kingdom.” 

As regards India, he remarks : — 

“ For India the facts are more amazing still. In one form or another we 
draw fully ;£30,ooo,ooo a year from that unhappy country, and there the 
average wages of the natives is about ;£5 per annum — less rather than more 
in many parts. Our Indian tribute, therefore, represents the entire earnings of 
upwards of six million heads of families — say of 30,000,000 of people. It means 
the abstraction of more than one-tenth of the entire sustenance of India every 
year. This is what the steady. influx of wealth from abroad implies for all 
countries that owe us money in a greater or less degree.” 
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Treating of London municipal burdens, he writes : — 

“ For] a family of six persons I compute the charges involved by debt alone 
including all the forms I have named in that term — national, corporate, and 
civic — at from to /6 lor. per annum. In other words, from one-tenth to one- 
eighth of the entire earnings of the head of such a family in London is absorbed in 
the fruitful maintenance of these obligations. When to this we add tlie cost of 
maintenance for the poor, the charges for ordinary municipal purposes and other 
minor compulsory outgoings, it cannot appear surprising that from one-seventh to 
one-sixth of the avei age earnings of the London worker arc abstracted before he is 
free to buy food and clothes. That I believe to be a moderate estimate, and it 
leaves out of sight the militaiy and civil charges of the State. Taking it as it 
stands, however, I confess that the perpetual marvel to me is how the multitudes 
that swarm the metropolis live at all. In the human sense of the word, the hulk 
of them do not live. ‘Ihcy exist; they fight a perpetual losing battle with want 
and misery, and multitudes every year perish in the struggle. 
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Terrorism in Russia and Terrorism in Europe. B.y 
Stepniak. — Dynamite in its non-industrial uses does not seem 
likely to remain the exclusive patrimony of Russian revolutionists. 
In France, in Bel<^ium, in Spain, in Italy, and even in England, 
there have been explosions of dynamite of which the aim has been by 
no means industrial. These, no doubt, arc isolated attempts, ex- 
periments in the use of dynamite rather than political acts. But may 
not this aspect of the matter change with time ; and all revolutionary 
spirits unite themselves under the dynamite banner in a single orga- 
nization of a prudent and far-seeing character, which shall give a 
terrible concentration to these hitherto disconnected acts ? In order 
to answer this question, we propose to pass in review the causes of 
Russian terrorism, considering them not as a political tendency, but 
as historical facts, the inevitable and fatal result of special circum- 
stances. 

That which perplexes all who interest themselves in the Nihil- 
ists is the contrast between their sanguinary methods and their 
enlightened ideas of social progress. -Instead of the ferocious mons- 
ters their acts would suggest, these men are found to be of the 
gentlest disposition, evidently inspired by unselfish love for theiv 
countryi well educated, refined, and belonging to the best society. 
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This apparent contradiction is no doubt, partly to be explained 
by the conduct of Government towards the Socialists. 

When a Government considers all things permitted against a particular 
section of its subjects, and hunts them down like wild beasts without mercy and 
without truce, the persecuted body are. ipso facto, absolved from all civil obliga- 
tions, The social pact ceases to exist for them, and unable to put themselves 
under the protection of the civil law they are constrained to appeal to the natural 
instinct of self-defence and retaliation, which, under the name of Lynch law, pre- 
vails in the forests of the New World, where there are neither judges nor tribunals 
— as, in Russia, there are none for the Socialists.” 

The ferocity of the system of repression, however, is not the 
principal cause of terrorism in Russia. The acts wc are considering 
have always contained, besides, an element of aggression ; they 
represent a system of political strije, its aim being the liberty of the 
country. • 

Some good people may exclaim at the idea of liberty being won 
by assassination, but the fact is that the anomaly presented by the 
struggle for liberty in Russia is but a reflection of the anomalies in- 
herent in the social condition of the country. 

In other countries where liberal ideas have been developed concurrently with 
the material and intellectual development of the classes that stand in need of 
them, the result has been the overthrow of the autocracy by the revolutionary 
movement ; the bourgeoisie^ valuing itself u pon its influence with the working-class> 
and especially with the more intelligent and excitable operatives of the town, has 
stirred up the people to overthrow the ancien and establish upon its ruins 

the parliamentary institutions that be long to the new political order. But in 
Russia nothing of this sort is possible. The whole nation languishes under its 
barbarous and incapable Government ; and the working-class, reduced to literal 
starvation, suffers most of all. Profoundly discontented with its position, it is 
given up to dreams of agrarian communism. We have here the elements of a 
vast popular revolution that slj^uld loosen the joints of the existing order from the 
base to the summit of the social fabric. In the beginning the Socialists entertain- 
ed the dream that Russia would accept the situation, and pass by one leap from 
despotism to socialism. But the actual course of events has cruelly exposed the 
fallacy of such hopes ; and it is now inexorably evident that the overthrow of the 
autocracy is an indispensable first step towards progress of any kind. The means 
by which such a political revolution could be worked are, however, presently wanting 
in Russia, and they are likely to be wanting for a time that cannot be calculated. 
The operatives of the towns make an insignificant part of the population, and they 
are distinguished from the rest by no special intelligence. The bourgeoisie is only 
beginning to exist ; and that of the country and the provincial towns which alone 
has influence, is quite uncultivated ; it can barely read and write, and is anything 
but liberal in its ideas.” 

^ There remains the mixed class of cultivated and educated people, 
which includes nobility and bourgeoisie^ and upon which the actual 
despotism presses most painfully. But this class is deprived of its 
natural sui^rt by the moral gulf that separates it from the people 
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which, without means of enlightenment, fs given over to mediaeval’ 
prejudices in politics and religion, and becomes the docile instrument 
by which the Government maintains the very regime under which 
it suffers ; while the cultivated classes, deprived of support, are 
placed in a truly desperate position. 

The part of a generous conqueror would have been to recognize 
that this new nation had its needs and its rights. It has gone to the 
opposite extreme and treated the new class with a brutality rather 
Vandal than European. Every freedom of thought or of speech was 
requited with exile or the galleys. Rebellion was inevitable, and 
“ intelligent Russia,” unable to resort to open revolution, is in a state 
of permanent passive hostility to the Government, which is thus 
driven to confide in unscrupulous and incompetent adventurers. 

Thus the repressive measures of the Government supply the 
kindling spark, but they do not create terrorism ; without the politi- 
cal and social conditions already indicated, these manifestations would 
remain isolated acts of self-defence and vengeance, and could never 
achieve the importance belonging to the systematized policy of a whole 
party. With the existing constitution of parties in Russia only two 
courses of events are possible ; either political terrorism on all 
sides, or a social revolution of the starving and desperate masses of 
the population. 

“ There is only one way of escape from this dilemma — that the revolutions 
shall convert an integral part of the Government, that is to say, of the army, of 
the ministr}', of the Imperial family itself, and the officials nearest to the throne. 
By this means the Government would be divided against itself, and the autocracy 
would fall to pieces by a process of natural decay. Such an event is anomalous, 
but -the system now obtaining in Russia is an anachronism monstrous enough to 
make such anomalies possible. Should this state of things be realized, wc should 
have a series of coups d'tiat and military insurredtions, with more or less inter- 
vention on the part of other sections of the social body. And this is precisely the 
programme adopted by jhe party of * Narodnaya Volya * and which they are seek- 
ing to carry out. If they succeed, it will be well for us ; if hot, \\ e shall have 
terrorism once again,” 

We have now to consider the machinery of terrorism. Terrorism 
is based upon the creation of a political proletariat, consisting of the 
so-called “ illegal men” or outlaws of Russian Society — the name 
given to all those who continue to live in open defiance of the police 
by, means of false names and passports. 

“ The fact is that in Russia every one who has the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the police as a political offender — no matter how trivial his offence may 
be — is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a lost man. The preliminary de- 
tention is made at the arbitrary pleasure of the prosecution, which in Russia is 
another name for the police ; thejr can arrest and detain whom they will. No 
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blame attaclies to a mistaken arrest ; on the contraiy, the more arrests the greats 
er the merits of the prosecutor. ‘ For instance^ at the time of the trial of the 
‘hundred and ninety -lluee' in 1S78, there were, over and above this number of the 
accused, about one thousand four hundred persons arrested. Of these, half were 
set at liberty after a few months, but the remainder were kept in prison during the 
whole four years that the case lasted ; save only seventy-five who died, some by 
suicide, some of consumption, some insane.” 

^ o # * « « m 

“ The normal penalties for political crimes are simply Draconian, ten years at 
the galleys for a single speech, or for reading or preserving a proclamation. And 
whenever a prosecution follows an outbreak, the tribunal receives special orders 
to aggravate the penalties so as to make ‘ a salutary example,’ and the verdicts 
become legal assassinations of the most monstrous character, llie lad Kosovksy 
was condemned to death, and actually hanged at Kiev on the 5th of March 
1880, for merely having in his house a proclamation of the Executive Committee. 
The same judgment was passed on the student EfremofT for having lent a room 
in his house to two revolutionists who were concerting a plan of escape without 
even taking their young host into confidence. But his sentence was commuted to 
a lifelong condemnation to the galleys in consequence of his having the weak- 
ness to appeal for mercy ^ Drobiasgin, Maidansky, Lisogub, Tchubarov, were all 
hanged — some for having subscribed money to the revolutionary cause, others for 
conveying a box, of which they did not know the contents but which was proved 
to contain notes for a circular drawn up by two or thicc youths- -oftences, one 
and all, which the actual law of the country punishes only with exile ora few' years 
of imprisonment.” 

But if a man who is arrested knows himself to be uncompro- 
mised in any revolutionary enterprise, might not such a man hope to 
get off after a few months or possible years of detention, and be left 
in peace for the rest of his life ? Even so poor a hope as this will j^rove 
illusory in Russia. 

“ The principle of the terrible law of suspects is that not only the act, but 
the thought and the intention, shall be punished, and that these can be divined by 
the intuition of a clairvoyant police who need no proofs to confirm their guesses. 
It is an altogether exceptional and astounding thing for a man once implicated 
in a State prosecution to be ever again left in peace. Convicts with definitive sen- 
tences just after they have served out their term of punishment as well as those 
who are acquitted by the tiibunals, even the very witnesses (who had also suffered 
imprisonment to make them more malleable), except of course those on the side 
of the prosecution, are generally sent afterwards into exile by m/Wr 
nistrationl* 

And what is this administrative exile ? We need not speak of it 
in Eastern Siberia, horrible deserts where the winter lasts ten months, 
where there is no clothing but skins, where bread is a rare delicacy, 
where the post comes but once in the year. 

“ Let us consider administrative exile in its milder forms — in Western 
Siberia or Northern Russia. Here we are in civilized countries — at least so far 
as the material side of life is cohceriicd. Tlicrc are houses to live in, there is 
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food to eat, the Eurbpean costume is in vogue. Only in order to enjoy all this 
we must have money or the means of earning it. But how shall fhis last be done 
without intercourse with other citizens ? And this is just what the Government 
is determined to prevent, on the ground that ‘ loyal subjects* are in danger of 
being corrupted. Hence the monstrous regulation of March 12, 1882 — ^reprinted 
in all the Russian newspapers of the day. It is forbidden to administrative exiles 
to give lessons, or occupy themselves in any educational function, or even to 
give instruction in manual arts. They are also forbidden to hold conferences, 
to take part in scientific meetings, or to attend theatrical performances, to serve 
in libraries, in printing offices, in lithographers’ or photographers’ shops or even 
as joutneynicu labourers ; .and .always for the same reason — to obviate the risk 
of propaganda. On the same ground those who are doctors, chemists, or 
accoucheurs, are forbidden to exercise their respective professions. Finally 
because many of them are men of letters, they are forbidden to contribute to 
reviews and newspapers. What means of earning they* brc.nd is left to them? 
Manual labour, in some cases. But w'hat does that mean for educated men who 
liave never held a workman’s tool in their hands ? And even that is not always 
permitted. The Government does not think itself safe, short ol granting discre- 
tionary power to the administration to forbid any exile to practise his own 
h.indicraft. 

“Obviously, having thus deprived the exiles of the means of earning their 
living, It IS incuinbcjU upon the Govcniment to maintain them, like prisoners, 
at the public cost. And in fiict, this obligation is recognized in principle, and 
a monthly allowance is made to every political exile — five roubles to those who 
are of noble origin and three to those who arc not noble. The larger sum is 
about equal to ten shillings, the smaller to six shillings a month. Such an 
allowance as tins is a mockeiy. And were it not for the contributions of friends 
and relations, which all the exiles share like brothers, they must all die of 
starvation. But ihc friends of the exiles are overburdened with other expenses ; 
and the utmost they c:in do for their unfortunate coinr.ulcs amounts to little more 
than a few crumbs ca.st into an abyss of indigence. I'lie exiles sink into a state 
of squalid inisei y, and their health wastes away for want of the commonest 
necessaries of lilc. At the same time, the absence of books and newspapers, the 
want of occupation and of intellectual interests, in this death -in-life, dragged out 
Irom day to day under tJie espionai>e of the supciintendents, produces a 

dull despair and apathy that wears out the spirit even more terribly than the physi- 
cal hardships ruin the body. Those who have suffered it for a few years feel the 
effects of it all tlieir lives, and maintain that even the misery of solitary confine- 
ment is pciferable to this slow consumption prolonged through years and years, 
and sometimes through a lifetime. Pioof of this lies in the number of suicides 
that occur among the administrative exiles: every issue of the ‘Narodnaya 
Yolya’ announces several., 

“Such is the future that awaits not only every revolutionist in Russia, 
but every member of the opposition who has once come in contact with the 
police.” 

Suppo.se then that a man learns beforehand that he is regarded 
with suspicion by the police." Such a man has one expedient — flight. 
Accordingly, he flics, and one more is added to the class, of outlaws. 
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He will not abandon his country but remains on the soil and works 
for the cause under cover of false passports. Here we have the new 
figure (new since 1873) of the “ illegal man.” All political arrests 
swell this class, for all the most energetic of those whose addresses, 
letters, &c., show them to be friends of the accused always resort to 
outlawry. Those who evade arrest or escape after sentence further 
add to this class ; and then finally there are the volunteer outlaws who 
renounce legality before they have even compromised themselves, 
knowing well that they stand in daily risk of doing so. 

These outlaws may be described as men deprived of all political and civil 
rights. If they have had a profession, a trade, or any sort of occupation, they can 
no longer practise it, for to make themselves known is to be arrested. If they are 
men of property, they must renounce all rights of property ; for having lost their 
identity, they are no longer in a position to enjoy their estates, or to alienate them 
by will or by gift. If they have families, they must disown them, for they cannot 
venture to see them any more. The police, knowing the weakness of human 
nature, keeps special watch over the near relations of every ‘ illegal man,’ and 
seizes the opportunity of a stolen interview to effect his arrest.” 

Still the position of the ** illegal man” is not so miserable as might 
be supposed. His own class is considerable, and the number of those 
willing to help him is enormous. He has his own organization, a 
special press and various offices of Government — as the passport 
office and the finance office, and he is on terms of peace and amity 
with all the world outside. 

“ The Russian outlaw is on his guard, but he is not obliged to hide himself. 
He goes about openly, frequents public haunts and domestic circles, attends 
theatres and concerts, becomes a member of scientific and literary societies, &c. 
&c. ; and wherever he goes he meets people who are aware of his illegality. But 
he has nothing to fear from them, for any one who should betray his secret would 
incur universal contempt, and be counted irredeemably dishonoured for the rest 
of his life. Generally speaking, it may be said that an * illegal man’ stands in no 
danger whatever so long as he stands alone. The real and only danger is when 
he puts himself in relation with comrades to concert a revolutionary attempt.” 

It is from among this class of illegal men” that the ranks of 
terrorism are recruited. They know that the fatal hour must come 
for each one of them sooner or later ; and one and all throw them- 
selves into the desperate struggle. 

I do not know who it was that calculated the average duration of an ‘ ille- 
gal man’s’ life at two years. Possibly the estimate is even too long. But in that 
short space there is no definite moment or act that is known beforehand to be the 
fetal one — an important point, as every one knows who understands human 
nature. The outlaw knows that he stakes his life upon every enterprise in which 
he embarks, but he knows also that by courage, resolution, and presence of mind 
he feay escape death, and that in that case he loses nothing, while he gains the 
saiisfection of having done his part well. It matters little to him that the police 
are on his track he is not a t^rson — but a shadow, a number, a mark.” 
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“ Neither does he lose consideration in general society if he has any relations 
there which he cares to maintain ; for the devotion and affection of * loyal subjects* 
to their Cazar is of such a singular character that a man who has attempted the 
life, of his sovereign, or of one of his ministers, does not thereby lose respect and 
esteem, or cease to be a welcome guest in the houses of the best society.** 

“ Least of all does the prospect of punishment, deter the ‘ illegal man* from 
attempting desperate deeds. That is a consideration that does not weigh with him 
for a moment ; he knows that as a revolutionist he has no hope of escaping, what- 
ever he does or does not do. He is only concerned to crowd into the brief term of 
life allotted to him, the greatest possible number of services to the cause of liberty 
and of injuries to the common enemy.” 

This system then, kept up by the existence of the outlawed class, 
must, as time goes on, banish all security from the State. It is more 
numerous than it has ever been before. The soldiers of the revolution 
are scattered through the length and breadth of the land, and every- 
where their power is felt. 

“ As things are at present, no one can answer for the tranquillity of the 
country ; no one, from the Emperor down to his humblest subaltern, can be sure 
of his life from day to day, any more than one can sleep peacefully in a house 
under which a barrel of dynamite is concealed.” 

To return then to our first question. Is the nascent terrorism in 
Europe the beginning of a new revolutionary movement — has it a 
future ? I think not. In Europe the revolutionary movement is rather 
economical than political, and the class concerned in it is strong and 
large, and yet no insurrection takes place. For where political liber- 
ty exists, a favourable vote is enough to satisfy the Socialists. Ter- 
rorism has no raison d^Hre on European soil outside Russia, Beside 
there are no “ illegal men the Socialists are not driven to put them- 
selves beyond the law in order to work for their ideals. 

What then is the meaning of those acts of terrorism that occur 
now here, now there ? 

“To us it seems that these acts are the fruit of class hatreds and anUgonisms 
developed under the influence of foreign examples, and without due regard to 
difference of local conditions, into a sangunary political theory. It is precisely 
for this reason that we do not believe they will continue long. In politics, no 
course is adopted without the hope that it will make its party the strongest ; and 
the anarchists (we should rather say a few knots of anarchists) would not have 
betaken themselves to terrorism if they had not expected to draw the operative 
class into their camp, and inaugurate a movement of considerable importance. 
As, however, it is impossible, for the reasons indicated above, that such a result can 
ever be realized, they find themselves reduced to a kind of agitation of which the 
political insignificance (not to speak of its other aspects) is too evident ; and they 
will probably abandon, their ill-advised practices, rather than risk their lives for 
such false stakes. The sooner they do so, the better it will be for the interests 
of the social revolution.” 
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The Gold Treasure of India. By Professor Bonamy Price. — 
This is a disappointing article, the subject of it being treated in a 
very superficial and rudimentary fashion. 

After pointing out that “ the money of India is as bad in prin- 
ciple as any to be found in the whole civilized world”, since its 
one sole legal tender is silver. Professor Price states the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Clarniont Daniell of the Bengal Civil Service, in his 
book, ‘‘The Gold Treasure of India,” for constructing a new 
currency for India. 

“ I. The Government of India shall coin a gold coin, in all respects identical 
with the sterling of the currency of the realm, out of the stock of gold now 
to be found in India, to any amount in which the metal may be brought by its 
owners to the mints for that purpose. 

“ 2. These gold coins, shall be declared lei^al tender for the payment of any 
sum of money due to the Government of India, at the option of the party 
making the payment ; and in other cases they shall be legal tender for the dis- 
charge of any obligation amounting to rupees 5,000 and upwards, at the option of 
the party making the payment. 

‘‘ 3. The Government of India shall from time to time declare (but not more 
frequently than maybe necessary or convenient) the rate at which the gold coin of 
its currency shall be accepted as legal payment of sums contracted to be paid in 
silver coin ; and this State conversion shall be strictly regulated by the market 
value of the silver rupees of British Indian currency in these gold sovereigns. 

“4. The silver rupees shall continue to be legal tender for all kinds of pay- 
ments, and in any amount, at the option of the party making the payment. 

“5. No person — the Government excepted shall be obliged to take pay- 
ment in gold of a debt due in silver which may be less in amount than rupees 
5,000, unless he shall previously have agreed with his debtor to do so.” 

On this the Professor remarks : — 

“ The scheme is logically sound, its principle correct. The excellent result 
arrived at, it would seem, must necessarily flow from such premises. Whichever 
of the two coins the payee receives, he procures the same fulfilment of his claim, 
the sum, the value he is entitled to. But will it be so in fact ? Logic and right 
reasoning on the essence of true money say that it will ; yet Mr. Daniell himself 
quite unconsciously raises a suspicion that it may not. Immediately after ex- 
pounding his plan he proceeds to notice an objection raised against it in No. 63 
of the Nineteenth Century ^ which brings forward a perplexity of some importance. 
The writer declares that by the plan of Mr, Daniell, silver will become less, not 
more, stable in value.’ If that assertion is proved to be correct, it could not be 
denied that the scheme would be a failure. It would not diminish, much less 
sweep away, the injuries which her currency inflicts on India. In reply to the 
allegation of the Review^ that his plan will increase the instability of silver, 
Mr. Daniell takes his stand on the assertion that * the bulk of the internal 
commerce of India will, under the plan proposed, continue in the future, as it has 
been in the past, unaffected by the gold price of silver, its stability or its varia- 
tions.’ This assertion contains a fact which has been and is still the puzzle of the 
Ihdian currency— a puzzle which has never yet, as far as we are aware, been 
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explained. Silver falls in intrinsic value whilst gold remains relatively steady. 
The rupee becomes worth 20<f. or even i%ti only, in comparison with gold, but 
the prices of goods in India remain unchanged. They are sold still for the same 
number of rupees as they were before the fall in silver. Then why do not other 
nations, who can buy a rupee’s weight of silver with goods which cost only 2o/f., 
send silver in abundance to India to purchase goods worth 24//? The 
Americans possess large stores of , silver in their mines— why does not 
silver stream over from their shores to India to fetch back large profits from 
cheaply boiijjht Indian commodities ? Herein lies the mystery — the unchanged 
silver prices of Indian goods, the absence of all rush of foreign possessors of silver 
to send it over to India with large profit. 

“ At the same time it must be admitted that this marvellous puzzle does not 
necessarily contain any positive refutation of M r, Clarmont Daniell’s plan. That 
plan is economically sound ; its general theory cannot be questioned ; but the 
puzzle reveals that there arc circumstances at work in India which bring out 
results that are unintelligible, and may foil the best-conceived plan for a gold 
standard, or may foil the economical law that prices must be higher when the 
metal of which the money in use is composed is worth intrinsically less.” 

He thus concludes : — 

Such ia the reform which Mr. Clarmont Daniell proposes for the thoroughly 
bid currency of India, Its principle is eminently sound. Every seller and 
every creditor will receive payment of what is due to them in the worth in the 
inet.il in irUet of a certain quantity of gold. The currency, the money, of India 
will consist of a weight of the metal gold. But silver coins will be used in that 
currency to any amount ;*still, it will be a money consisting of the tvalue of gold 
only ; India will have gold only for her true currency. The worth of the silver 
coins will he strictly determined by the value of silver compared with that of gold, 
simply as two metals in the metal market. The man who receives silver will get 
the same identic.il payment as if he had been paid in gold ; whilst the extent 
to which silver may be used will be unlimited. What greater praise can be given 
of any money — to have the very best metal for its determiner of value, and yet 
to give unlimited use of the two ineuls, gold and silver, without injury to the 
receiver ? If Mr. Clarmont Danicll’s reform is successfully established, will there 
be any better money in the whole world than the Indian ?” 

About Old and New Novels. By Dr. Karl Hillebrand. — 
The whole literature of fiction in Europe, from Homer to Goethe, is 
.severed by a deep abyss from that of our century, whose productions 
bear always, in .spite of all differences, a certain family likeness ; in 
other terms — men, authors as well as readers, for 3,000 years saw the 
task of literature in another light from that in which we have seen 
it for the last 100 years. 

** The new novel is ‘finer* than the old one, says Mr. Howells quite candidly 
while the others plainly imply the same ; and they mea n not only a superiority 
in composition, dialogue, &c,, but also a more careful study of feelings and 
passions, a more delicate delineation of characters, a deeper knowledge of society 
and its influence on the individual ; for that the older writers could have no other 
reason for their reticence than ignorance or want of power to show their know^ 
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ledge of these things, is an undoubted fact to our modem novelists, who havo* 
never learned the art of ‘ wise omission.'** 

This ignoring of the past, and forgetting of all proportion show 
themselves most crudely in the Americans. 

“Thus, even people ol an entirely European culture like Mr. H. James speak 
of M. Alphonse Daudet with an admiration so unliini ted that one might be 
tempted to believe that the readers beyond the Atla ntic are unaware of the 
existence of a Fielding. Fortunately, Mr. J. R. Lowell's beautiful speech on the 
author of ‘ Tom Jones’ proves that there are still Americans who know where the 
real models of the art of narration are to be sought for.” 

Besides there are people enough in, the old world also who, like 
Mr. John Bright, do not hesitate to place any middling novelist or his- 
torian of our time above Homer and Thucydides — a naivetl which is 
not unfrequently praised as an enviable freshness of impression and 
judgment. But this rests in a through confusion of ideas. 

** Such impressions are not received, such judgments are not given, by people 
who stand nearer to Nature than ourselves, but on the contrary by such as have- 
no bridge behind them which might have brought them over from Nature to our 
civilization. I can with confidence place the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ and * Numa 
Roumestan* in the hands of a boy who was brought up in the country and has 
never seen a newspaper : he will not hesitate a moment between the two. The 
trial would already be more doubtful with a young man of classical culture ; but 
as to a lad who had learned to read in leading articles and had left the profes- 
sional school cfely to enter on the wholly artificial relations and modes of thinking 
of our society, one could scarcely expect from him that he should prefer the 
pure wine of Goldsmith to M. Daudet’s intoxicating beverage.” 

The great majority of the younger generation has come into the 
world as it were grown up, has been born into the modern civiliza- 
tion — a civilization more complicated and artificial than any that 
went before it, and those who live in it like to imagine that what is 
more complicated is also more valuable. Hence the accumulation of 
.details that characterizes our literature. A microscopic anatomy of 
human nature, such as that of M. Zola or George Eliot> 
would be vainly searched for in the older authors. All sciences, every 
technic, are now forced into the service, and richly gifted v/riters 
trade upon their facility in order to bring all their superfluity on the 
market. But “ when the taste for simplicity is once destroyed, ’* says 
Walter Scott, it is long ere a nation recovers it.*' What is the essence 
of this new tendency of mind and taste ? 

The whole intellectual life of our century is permeated by the 
scientific habits and the new morals which came into prorpinence 
shortly before the French Revolution. 

“ Now, both the scientific and the moral view of the world are not only 
insusceptible of artistic treatment-^they are incompatible with it, nay, are the 
. negattQH of it. Also, the novel, as far as it is an artistic genre^ has suffered froiq 
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the reign of these modem principles as much as, and more than, all other artistic 
genreSt because, thanks to its form, it lends itself more easily to scientific treat- 
ment and moral jurisdiction than any other.” 

No doubt mankind lives on even to-day as if those principles did 
not exist. It would be impossible otherwise to live ; but as soon as 
it is bent upon judging, knowing, or reproducing life, it no longer 
uses any but those two methods. 

‘‘ Science aims at the knowledge of the world and its causal connection. 1 1 
destroys individual life in order to find its laws — what is common to indivi- 
dual phenomena. Art, on the contrary, seeks to know and interpret the world 
by seizing and reproducing the unity of individual life ; it eliminates the general in 
order better to seize the particular, and in the particular it eliminates what is ac- 
cidental that it may better see and show the essential Now, as the general is only 
an abstraction of our intellect, and real life manifests itself only in the particular, 
it follows that art, in one sense, is truer than science. This, however, does not 
touch our question ; what I want to prove is that the so-called scientific treatment 
of an object can only be harmful to art, in the same way as the artistic treatment 
of science on its side can give rise to the monstrosities about which scientists 
are fond of telling edifying stories.” 

o « 40 # • * « 

The instrument, if I may so phrase it, which science uses to attain its aim* 
is understanding; that of art, intuition. Science knows only a conscious know- 
ledge of things, art only an unconscious one ; and as the artist renders only what 
he has acquired unconsciously and directly through intuition, thet^artistic specta- 
tor or reader seizes what is given to him only intuitively, not consciously. Both 
proceed as we proceed in ordinary life and for practical purposes ; art, therefore ^ 
is much nearer life than science. We know a person as a whole : often we do 
not even know whether his eyes are blue or brown, whether he has a high or a low 
forehead ; and wc arc nevertheless surer of this our unconscious knowledge 
than the most accurate physiognomical analysis 'could make us. Language has 
equally formed itself unconsciously, is learned unconsciously, and is for the most 
part used unconsciously, particularly in emotion ; but it renders our feeling more 
faithfully than any elaborate choice of expressions would be able to do. For the 
scientist, it is tme, language is what numbers are for the mathematician ; it gives 
no image, but only the abstract expression of things. The physician — we Germans 
call him the * artist,* A rz/— seizes first the total impression of his patient, 
without renderiug to himself an account, often without being able to render to 
himself an account, of its components ; and he relies exclusively on the themio- 
meter and determinate symptoms, precisely because he has not the ‘ coup d’ceil.* 
Now our whole cultured society, readers as well as authors, have no longer the 
* coup d’ceil.* The latter sea only what they have consciously considered, and 
consequently give only that ; the former on their side have got accustomed to 
be content with that, nay, to be proud of it, because they thus can give them- 
selves an account of everything, which is no small satisfaction to the vanity of 
the understanding.” 

What is the consequence ? An author undertakes to paint the 
inner man and the outer world : the former by an accurate psycho- 
logical analysis ; the latter by a careful description. Now in reality 
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these psychological qualities are merely an abstraction of our in- 
tellect, and therefore even the completest enumeration can produce 
no living image, whereas one characteristic figure would suffice to evoke 
a total impression of a personality. 

“ For it is not the parts which make man, but the cohesion ; as soon as 
this ceases, life ceases. Now, conscious intellect never seizes the cohesion ; 
unconscious intuition alone seizes it ; and to render this with conviction is art — 
i.e.y reproduction of life. As much may be said of the description of the outer 
world ; a whole page of M. Daudet, in which he describes all the ai tides to be 
sold in the shop of a southern provision-dealer, not omiting each individual smell, 
and all the furniture with all the lights falling on it, is not worth the two verses 
in which Heine calls up to us the cavern of Uraka, as if we saw it with our 
bodily eyes. The former, in fact, is a faithful inventory, which we never make 
in life, and which consequently touches our imagination as little as the list of 
an upholsterer ; these two veVses awake in us a sensation, and so dispose our 
moocl as to set at once our imagination to work, because there is action in them 
and the action therein shown acts in turn on the reader.’’ 

Art is more economical than science ; it does not lavish itself 
upon a minute examination of an action and its motives ; whereas 
our modern writer is full of description and explanation. The 
whole development of a man is gone through, until finally wc have 
forgotten the man himself, as he is. 

“ True art cares little about the genesis of character ; it introduces man as a 
finished being, and lets him explain himself by his acts and words. Shakspeare 
leaves it to the German savant to explain how Hamlet has become what he is ; 
he contents himself with showing him as he is. And not drama alone shows 
man as he is ; the novel, as long as it is a work of art, is contented to do so. 

** Pourquoi Manon, dans Ic premiere scene, 

Esi'Ciie M vivuiui;: et si viaimcnl huniaiiie 
• Qu’d semble qu’ou Ta vue el que e'est uii portrait?” 

asks Musset- Is it not precisely because she is not described, analysed and ex- 
plained, but simply appears and acts? because the poet gives us in few words the 
impression which he has himself received, and by the rendering of his sensation 
our sensation is produced ? We never see persons and actions in fiction ; we feel 
the impression they exercise ; tliis is convincing ; an enumeration of qualities and 
circumstances, even if it were possible to make it complete, produces no dispo. 
sitiun whatever ; it produces knowledge.” 

Let nobody say that the older writers gave only outlines ; what 
they gave are the dramatic moments of an action, the characteristic 
features of a person. 

** Iff on the contrary, the novelist proceeds with that scientifico-historical 
conscience, we get something like the struggle of the two washerwomen in the 
< Assomnaoir,’ which fills 1 don’t know how many pages, and which never- 
theless one has not before one’s eyes, whereas the Homeric battle of Molly 
Seagrim remains unforgotten by whosoever reads it once only. Here, indeed, 
the total impres9i<in dominates the detail, whilst there the number of particulars 
forbids the forming of a total impression. M. Zola takes up his object like 
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the man of science* destroying it in order to recompose it ; Fielding, as the artist 
who seeks and reproduces unity.” 

Equally with the scientific view, the moralizing view of the 
world has come into prominence ; and it proves to be still more’ 
dangerous to art than the former. 

“All modern morals aim at making men butter — ie, other than they are. 
Art takes them as they are ; it is content to comprehend them and to make them 
comprehensible. And the more mankind have abandoned the fundamental ideas 
of Christian charity, election by grace and predestination, which are sq repulsive 
to rationalism, the more decisively the tendency of morals to change men has 
come to the foregiound in literature. It is so with society; all are to become 
equal in virtue, as all are to become equal in possessions.” 

“ Until the middle of the past century, every class and every individual ac- 
cepted the world ns we accept Nature, as a given order, in which there is little 
to he changed. People lived and acted, wrote artd enjoyed naively, without re- 
flection, or at least without comparing the existing world and its laws with reason- 
ing and its norms. A man of the people thought as little of becoming a 
burgher, as any of us wishes to become a prince of the blood. If any one ven- 
tured to raise himself and knew how to penetrate through his circumstances, 
it was because he lelt himself, his strength of mind and will— f.^., his individua- 
lity — and not because he thought himself justified by his quality as * man.* 

“ His legal title was founded on his personal gifts, not on a so-called justice, 
which now-a-days every mediocrity thinks himself entitled to invoke, and the idea 
of which is suggested to him by all our speeches and institutions, inasmuch as 
they almost directly entice him to leave his station in order to feci himself un- 
happy in a higher one, for which he is not fit. This eternal comparing of the 
actual world with the postulates of reason has ‘ sickl^ed o’er’ our life in more 
than one sense. For the whole of this so called humane morality consists in 
nothing else than in exhorting us to try to put ourselves in other people’s steads, 
not by a direct intuition, but according to an all-levelling abstraction, which from 
its very nature must also mean putting other people in our stead. Both are 
fiCtion.s, which take place in our head alone, and have no reality. ” 

In literature, the new view of the world has worked as its conse- 
cjaence a much deeper revolution than in political or .social life, 
where such aspirations are unable to change the essence of either state 
or society. 

“The novels of our time in which the moral point of view does not absolutely 
predominate may be counted on the fingers. Kven where unveiled immorality, 
or at least indecency, displays itself, there is from beginning to end with nor without 
the author’s consciousness, a certain didactic tendency. In the apparently most 
objectionable of all modern works of fiction, in ‘ Madame Bovary,’ one feels that 
the writer has *tn intention which is not purely artistic, the intention to warn 
us against certain modes of education and kinds of readings. In M. Zola it is 
clear that his workmen and workwomen who perish in the mud are to serve as 
deterrent instances. Neither do so. The German novelists conceal the moral' 
standard which they use in their novels, the English and North-Americans even 
boast of it. Certainly morals^ as well as any other human interest, have their. 
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right of citizenship in art. Only it is important to know what is understood by 
morals : the natural and sound ones which culminate in the worship of truth* or 
the artificial* made up, unhealthy ones, whose mother is human vanity, whose 
godmother is falsehood. It is sound morals when Prince Hal leaves his pet 
favourite in the lurch as soon as, with the responsibility of the Crown, the earnest 
of life begins for him ; it is unhealthy morals when Victor Hugo disturbs the ideas 
of right and wrong by glorifying a galley>slave who has become the .victim of an 
error of justice.” 

Modern novels have the same family feature — discontent with 
this world as it is ; and the direct consequence of it is the sombre 
tone of all this literature. 

How morose at bottom are all the novels of George Eliot, in what one might 
call their key-note; how bitter Charlotte Bronte’s, how infinitely sad Miss 
Poynter’s * Among the Hills,’ — to instance a little-known masterpiece of this 
sombre moralo-psychological ,art. All great narrators of former times, from 
Homer to Cervantes, and from Chaucer to Walter Scott, unchain our hearts by 
their good humour. Here, on the contrary, we always feel oppressed things our 
by the long face and the lugubrious tone which our authors take when they relate 
ancestors were prone to laugh over.” 

o o o « 

** Who would dare now a days to treat comically poor stammering Bridoison ? 
Compassion for his infirmity would get the better of us ; full of human tenderness, 
we should * put ourselves in his stead,’ and forthwith make a tragical figure of 
him. The dry savant whom the world has laughed at for centuries as an 
awkward or vain bookworm, becomes in George Eliot's hands an unfortunate, 
who, sighing for a false ideal, is on the other hand seen by tlie noblest of women 
herself as an ideal. For whatever is comical objectively becomes tragical when 
it is taken subjectively : our fender little self suffers, and no wonder it pities itself. 

** How rudely would all the serene figures which live in our imagination be 
destroyed, if we w'ere to put them under the discipline of our conscientious 
authors ! Only fancy poor Manon under the birch-rod of Jane Eyre, the school- 
mistress ! Imagine Squire Western in M. Zola’s clinique : ‘ If you continue 

getting drunk every night, whilst your daughter is playing the harpischord, a 
terrible end is awaiting you, Mr. Western. Shall I describe it to you ? I have 
accurately studied several cases of delirium tremens potatorutn^ the punishment 
which is in store for all alcoholized persons as you are.’ And our old friend 
Falstaff, whom that losel Shakspeare treated so indulgently, what lessons George 
Eliot would have read to him ; ‘ for really, Sir John, you have no excuse whatever. 
If you were a poor devil who had never had any but bad examples before your 
eyes ; but you have had all the advantages which destiny can give to man on his 
way through life ! Are you not born of a good family ? Have not you had, at 
Oxford, the best education England is able to give to her children ? Have you not 
had the highest connections ? And, nevertheless, how low you are fallen ! Do you 
know why ? I have warned my Tito over and over against it : because you have 
always done that only which was agreeable to you, and have shunned everything 
that was uppleasant.” 

It seems as if the authors could not refrain from persecuting in 
an odious type certain persons whom they have learnt to hate in 
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life — a disposition of mind most contrary to that of the true artist, 
who neither hates nor loves his objects personally, and to whom 
Richard III is as interesting as Antonio. 

“ Remember only George Eliotts character, Rosamond, and with what really 
feminine perfidy she tries to discredit her. How differently Abb6 Provost treats 
his Manon ! Even if Richardson, and, in our time, Jer, Goltholf, do take a 
moralizing tone, and begin with ever so many preachments and good lessons, the 
artist runs away with them ; they forget that they wanted to teach, and paint their 
objects with artistic indifference : sine ira nec studio, not to speak of their morals 
being of a kind which have nothing in them rebellious to art. With George 
Eliot and W. D. Howells it is the contrary : they want to be objective, but the 
moralist soon gets the better of the artist.” 

We are steeped in moral convention. It is incredible how great 
a mass of artificial feelings, interests, and duties we carry about, how 
our language and our actions are dominated by them. We drive out 
Nature by culture. 

“ Shakspeare would not be able now a days to create an Othello who would 
listen to lago’s insinuations, because no gentleman now-a-days would allow such 
calumnies, and the gentleman has driven out the man. Language has suffered 
so much under this rule of conventionalism, that to the cultivated it has become 
<iuite insufficient for the direct translation of sensation. Let a lady to-day speak 
like the Queen of Cortanza or Margaret of Anjou, and how the public would 
protest against the coarseness of her language and feeling.” 

People are never weary of inveighing against the prosaicism of our 
time : nobody thinks of the unnaturalness of our sensations. The novel 
of the future will remain what the novel of the present is ; a work of 
edification, of instruction, of amusement, perhaps also of the contrary ; 
it will be long before it becomes a work of art. 
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Ship Insurances and Loss of Life at Sea. — It is not often 
that a member of Government will so far break the bonds of red tape 
reserve as to sign his name to a magazine article treating of a sub- 
ject which is likely to be matter of immediate legislation. It Is not, 
however, to criticise the action of the Board of Trade that Sir T. 
Brassey writes this article, but to bring together in a connected form 
the valuable evidence pre.sented to the recent Commission on Unsea- 
vvorthy Ships, of which he was a prominent member. Commencing 
with a statement of the figures giving the loss of life among iiritish 
seamen for several years past, he shows that the latest returns give the 
large number of 3,500, presumably for the year 1883, as against 3,118 
for 1882 and an average of 1,692 for the five years, 1877 — 1881. 

“ Much of this loss is prcventible. Careless shipmasters and mates are 
responsible for many collis*ions and strandings ; and hitherto the punishment 
awarded by the temporary suspension of certificates has erred 
on the side of leniency. For the reckless overloading of ships, for undermanning, 
in many cases to a dangerous degree, and for negligence in regard to repairs 
shipowners and underwriters are mainly responsible.” 

Thehiw on the subject of Marine Insurance presents problems of 
extreme intricacy and it affects commercial interests of enorinous 
magnitude* 
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** In a large trading community Marine Insurance is ^ necessity, and the very 
anomalies which a layman is disposed to criticise most severely have grown up 
with the express sanction of our legal tribunals, and indeed had their origin in th<^ 
decisions of judges of great eminence and authority. It would be rash and 
imprudent in the highest degree on the part of a private individual to press for 
changes in the law as it is at present laid down, without a deliberate and exhaus- 
tive examination of the whole subject. The necessity for such a revision will 
have been sufficiently established if it can be shown that the facility for insuring 
to the full, and sometimes to an exaggerated value, leads to carelessness and 
recklessness in the management of shipping, and is therefore a primary cause of 
the deplorable loss of life at sea.” 

The witnesses on the subject of Marine Insurance who appeared 
before the Duke of Somerset’s Commission comprised Barristers and 
Solicitors largely engaged in commercial cases and officials of Lloyd’s 
and the Board of Trade. The following extnacts are made from 
their evidence : — 

“ Mr. Harper, the Secretary of the Salvage Association of Lloyd’s, was one 
of the ablest and most experienced witnesses who gave evidence before the 
Commission. ‘ Do you think,* he was asked, ‘th.it this rule of law which enables 
the assured to recover more than the value of the property assured has any 
tendency to make the shipowner or the master negligent.^’ ‘ It is,* he replied, ‘ in 
the very nature of things and in human nature, that it must be so. If a man 
is in this position, that if ho keeps his ship it is w/>rth S,ood/. to him, but if he 
totally loses it, it is worth 10,000/. or 12,000/. to him, what other doducf ion c in 
you possibly dr:iw, but that he must have a bias in the direction of trying to get 
the lOjOOoZ. or 12.000/?* In answer to another question Mr. Harper said, ‘ If you 
were to do away with insurance altogether I think the business of this Commission 
would be at an end directly.’ Mr. Harper pointed out what minute and constant 
supervi.sion is necessary to secure the seaworthiness of ships. ‘ The care of a 
ship,’ as he truly said, ‘divides itself into a hundred particulars; care in the 
appointment of a master, care in the selection of a crew, care in the officers of the 
ship, and general watchfulness ; and that care is certainly likely to be rehixcd 
in the ca.se of an owner who knows that if his ship goes to the bottom, perhaps 
from the very circumstance that he has not paid sufficient attention to her, he not 
only gets the whole of his money invested in the ship, but a large profit in addi- 
tion. 

“ Sir Thomas Farrcr gave similar testimony. Being asked whether, in his 
opinion, our system of insurance had any effect upon the safety or danger of 
property and lives at sea, he replied that ‘ It was obvious that it must have the 
greatest possible effect. It was quite clear that even if you put the shipowner in 
as good a position by insurance in case of loss, as he would occupy if the voyage 
were successfully completed, you to that extent diminished the motives which 
otherwise would actuate him in taking care that the vessel was seaworthy. If 
insurance went beyond that, and gave considerable profit in case of loss, which 
he would not have had if the voyage had been successfully completed, you gave a 
motive, he would not say for fraud for he bclived cases of fraud to be rare, 
but you gave a motive for great redklessness.* 


6 
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“ Mri Butt, who has since been elevated to the Bench ; Mr. Hollams, the . 
eminent commercial solicitor ; Mr. "Walton, another eminent London solicitor ; 
and Mr. Squarey, solicitOj. to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, gave siniilar 
testimony.’ 

Eminent shipowners have, not hesitated to admit that a certain Jendenqy to 
relax the necessary vigilance and care must result from the complete immunity 
from loss in the event of shipwreck.’ 

“ The late Mr. Green, when asked by the Select Committee of i860 on merchant 
Shipping, whether he thought the facility for insurance induced carelessness or 
negligence on the part of the shipowners, replied, * That is a very awkward ques- 
tion. I have heard people say they should be very glad, if their lives were saved, if 
they never saw the ship again.’ 

“ Mr. Lamport told the Commission on Unseaworthy Ships that he had known 
no instance in which he had reason to believe that the loss of a ship was caused 
primarily by her being over-insured ; but, he continued, ‘ I really do believe that 
when a ship has accidental^ gone ashore, the efforts of her officers to get her off 
have occasionally been relaxed by their knowledge that the owner’s purse 
will be benefited by her becoming a constructive total loss instead of an 
average loss.’ 

Mr. Mclver, speaking in the House of Commons in the debate 
on Marine Insurance in 1875, said that over-insurance in regard to 
cargo happened to be the rule rather than the exception. It was the 
custom of the trade to insure a 10 per cent, profit on bulky cargoe.s of 
coals, grain or iron. Vessels so laden were those that most frequent- 
ly went to the bottom. The merchant, broker or charterer were all 
insured, and their profits were secured, provided only the vessel were' 
lost. It was not a question of only one, but frequently of two pro- 
fits, because if one cargo were lost, there was another to replace it. 
Nobody meant the vessel to be lost, but practically it was not the 
ifiterest of those persons to see tliat the vessel not overladen, 

A striking example is given of the extent to which the compen- 
sation payable to the shipowner under a policy of Marine Insurance 
may exceed what should be due under a strict contract of indemnity. 

The ship Sir William Eyre, valued at 8,ocx)/, sailed from Glasgow to 
Otago in 1863. She was damaged on the outward voyage, and temporary 
V repairs were effected at Otago, at the cost of the underwriters, on the outward 
freight. The ship proceeded to Calcutta, where she was again surveyed, 

^ and found to be not worth repairing. She was lost shortly afterwards in the 
cyclone of October 1864. The damage which the vessel was found at 
Calcutta to have sustained having been caused by her being stranded before 
she reached Otago, the underwriters on the policy to Otago were held liable to 
pay 6,000/. The shipowner had insured in the sum of 4,000/. the chartered 
freight^homewards from Calcutta, and as the ship had become a constructive 
total loss, the House of Lords held that the underwriters were bound to pay the 
4,0002. Finally the shipowner, before he knew that his vessel had been seriously 
injured, had insured her in the 3um of 8.000/. by a time policy for three months 
after her arrival at Calcutta ; and, although the ship when insured was a total 
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loss, he recovered his insurance The tdtal sum thus recovered amounted to 
18,000/. on a ship valued at only 8,odo/. by the owners themselves. This is no 
doubt an extreme case ; but other cases, in which shipowners have recovered from 
the underwriters sums far exceeding a fair indemnity for their loss, are not of un- 
common occurrence.” 

There arc four different kinds of policies in Marine Insurance, 
and these are considered separately. 

** Let us take first the case of the valued policy. In a valued policy the agreed 
value of the subject insured is expressed on the face of the policy. It might 
reasonably have been supposed that where the value expressed in the policy 
exceeds the real value of the property insured, the courts would have refused to 
sanction the overvaluation. Such, however, is not the doctrine of our law. The 
underwriter is not allowed to set aside the value, as stated in the valued policy , 
except upon plea and proof of fraud.’ 

It may be presumed that the decisions of the courts had their origin, as 
explained by Mr. Justice Willes, in his memorandum written in the year 1867, 
first in the desire to avoid the inconvenience of protracted inquiries as to value, 
which, in many cases of total loss, would be difficult of proof. Secondly, it was 
thought expedient to allow the assured to insure to the full extent of his interest, 
though exceeding what he could get for the ship if put up to sale, because in 
certain cases expenses may have been incurred with reference to a special use 
of the ship, as in the case of a ship fitted like the ' Great Eastern’ or the 
‘ Faraday’ for laying an electric cable.’ 

“ When we turn from the commercial aspects of the question to consider 
the effect of these insurances in relation to the loss of life at sea, we must 
admit, with Mr. Justice Willes, that the system of valued policies, whatever 
its conveniences, does encourage fraudulently disposed people to put high 
values on comparatively worthless vessels, and gives them an interest in the 
loss of their property.” 

“ The remedy suggested by Mr, Justice Willes for the abuses incidental 
to valued policies was approved by Mr. Lamport, Mr. Stevenson, some lime 
secretary to Lloyd’s, by Mr. Squarey, Mr. Farrer, and others. All these 
authorities agreed that where the underwriter has reason to believe that the 
valuation in the valued policy is excessive, he should be allowed to plead 
such over-valuation as a defence to a claim on the part of the shipowner. 
It was the opinion of Mr. Lamport that this concession to. the underwriter 
would not lead to vexatious litigation, and that, while the value would not 
be disputed, unless in gross cases, shipowners would be deferred from paying 
premiums on their ships for larger amounts than they would be entitled to 
recover in the event of loss.” 

* The “open policy” is that in which the value is not fixed eitlier 
for ship, freight or goods. According (to the law, as it is now laid 
down, the value of goods is the invoiced price, together 'with the 
charge for loading and insurance. . The value of a ship is held to be 
the sum she is worth to her owner at the port where the voyage com- 
mences, including outfit and premium and costs of insurance. The 
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amount recdverable on an open policy on freight is the gross freight 
paid by the shipper. 

“ The effect of the piesent rules can be most easily understood by an example. 
Let us take first a case f nt before the Commission on Unsea worthy Ships by Sir 
Thomas Farrer. A steamer of 1,200 tons, bound for Calcutta and back through 
the Suez Canal, with a chartered freight on the outward and homeward 
voyage of 12,000/., is insured in an open policy at the full value. Suppose the 
ship to be lost on the outward voyage in the bay of Biscay, the shipowner is there- 
upon entitled to recover the g^oss freight of 12,000/, although by the loss of his 
ship at the commencement of her voyage, he has avoided paying for Suez Canal 
dues both ways 1,200/., for coals at Calcutta 1,600/., as well as the expense for 
provisions at Calcutta, wages to the crew, and port charges at Calcutta and 
London. The total saving by the loss of the vessel at the commencement of the 
voyage will amount to'4,500/. 

“ A similar case was quoted by Sir John Lubbock in a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons in 1875. A vessel sailed from Quebec for Liverpool. The 
freight, as per charter party amounted to 3,500/., but was insured for 6,000/. The 
ship was lost in the river St. Lawrence. If the voyage had been completed 
successfully the net receipt of the owner would not have exceeded 2,500/. By 
the loss of the ship he realised 6,000/. 

“ It has been suggested, as a remedy for this strange inconsistency of the law, 
that the underwriter should be entitled to deduct from the amount payable to the 
shipowner on an open policy on the freight all expenses actually saved by the loss 
of the ship.” 

The '‘voyage policy” is that in which the limits of the voyage 
are designated in the policy by specifying a given place at which it 
is to begin, and another at which it is to end. An instance is given, 
showing the anomalous state of the law in its relation to voyage 
policies. 

“ In the case of a voyage policy the law steps in again with its eternal 
vigilance on the owneFs behalf At the inception of the risk the ship must be 
seaworthy. There is an implied warranty, as it is called, of seaworthiness. But 
it has been held that the voyage out and the voyage home are one voyage ; 
and it frequently happens, and it has happened to my knowledge, that a ship 
has gone out from one port to another, say from London to Shanghai, has been 
damaged on the way, has delivered her cargo, and taken in a cargo for the 
*voyage home, had not been repaired at Shanghai, and had left in so bad a 
condition that there was every probability of her foundering. She had foundered 
and yet, as there was no warranty of seaworthiness for the voyage from . 
Shanghai, the assured had recovered the whole of bis money fron the under, 
writer.” 

The last policy is the “time policy,” in which the limits of risks 
are designated only by certain fixed periods of time. The courts 
of law hold that there is no contract in time policies that the ships 
should be seaworthy, even at the commencement of the risk. This 
rule has been sustained on the ground that a .shipowner may not have 
had intelligerioe of his ship for a lengthened period, and cannot give a 
w^rr^nty for her seaworthy condition. 
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•* Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in his evidence before the Commission, suggested that 
there should be an implied and continuing warranty of seaworthiness in all time 
policies, as is now the case in voyage policies. 

“The distinction between time and voyage-policies, in respect to the 
warranty of seaworthiness, leads to this strange anomaly. The owner of a ship 
insured under a time policy is allowed to recover his insurance, even though the 
vessel were unseaworthy. Shippers of goods must insure under a VOyagC policy, 
and they cannot recover if the vessel is not seaworthy. Thus the shipowner, 
who has the power to regulate the condition of his ship as to repairs and equip- 
ments, and neglects to do his duty, recovers his insurance, while the proprietor 
of the goods, who is an innocent sufferer, loses all claim on the underwriters. 

“ True it is that shippers of goods, though they cannot recover their insurance 
from the underwriters, have a claim for compensation against the shipowner. 
But by the bill of lading usually employed, shipowners have succeeded in 
contracting themselves entirely out of this obligation. It has therefore been 
proposed that no words introduced into the bill of fading shall exonerate the 
shipowner from the obligation to make and keep his vessel in safe condition, 
and that the underwriter shall not be liable for loss, whether under the time 
or the voyage policy unless it can be proved that the shipowner and shipmaster 
had used all reasonable efforts to make and keep the ship seaworthy.” 

It may be questioned whether any alteration in the English law 
of insurance would be operative, unless the underwriters were sin- 
cerely disposed to aid in giving it effect. The competition for busi- 
ness among Insurance Companies and underwriters of any but the 
highest class is such that no risk is refused if only a sufficiently 
tempting premium be offered. Again, the partiality to shipowners 
generally shown by juries, who refuse to enforce the law with strict- 
ness in cases where there is an implied warranty of seaworthiness, 
forced on the commission the belief that a judge and two assessors 
would be a far better tribunal. 

The revision of the whole system of insurance law, recommended 
by the Commission, and an international agreement on Marine 
Insurance — nothing short of these large measures can do any real 
or permanent good. But the subject is a delicate and difficult one. 

“The law of Marine Insarance is an elaborate edificej, composed of 
materials drawn from the custom of merchants, the statutes of the realm,, and the'' 
^ decisions of able and impartial judges. Such a law should not be altered hastily 
nor. without the most careful consideration of the probable effect of the changes 
proposed in relation to the seaworthiness of our shipping. Because abuses have 
grown up in the law, Marine Insurance must not on that account be condemned. 
Its value has indeed been recognized from very early times. It was introduced 
into England by the Lombards, together with the art of book-keeping, the institq> 
tion of banking, and other equally valuable aids to commerce. Rich men may, 
indeed, be independent of the protection it affords. The poorest clsss of ship- 
owners, who navigate their own ships, do not insure, because they cannot afford 
to bear any expense not absolutely^ necessary to enable them to take their vessels 
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from port to port. These men live from hand to mouth, from voyage to voyage ; 
and, as they do not entrust their property to the care of others, ,they are free 
from the anxiety of those who have to bear unknown risks. But that great middle 
class .who must constitute the majority of every trading community are in a dif* 
ferent position. They have too much at stake to be able to bear the risks of 
maritime adventure without the protection of insurance : and on the other hand 
their interest in shipping is not distributed so widely as to justify them in becom- 
ing their own insurers. 

“ The work to be done is of the utmost importance. Those who are opposed 
to load-lines and surveys say truly that the commercial instinct of the shipowner 
and the experience of the shipmaster are the most reliable guarantee for the sea- 
worthiness of shipping ; and that Government surveyors cannot have the same 
practical knowledge as persons actually engaged in the trade. But that com- 
mercial instinct on which we are invited to rely must be less keen and less acute 
when by the over-valuation of the ship and freight the shipowner stands to win 
and not to lose by the loss oY his ship. The aim of future legislation must be 
to confine Marine Insurance to a simple contract of indemnity. Thus limited^ 
it may justly be regarded, to use the language of Jeremy Bentham, as ‘one of 
the most beneficial inventions of civilised society. No one will neglect his 
actual possessions, a good certain and present, with the hope of recovering, in 
case of loss, only an equivalent for the thing lost, and even at the most an equi- 
valent. To this let it be added, that the recovery cannot be obtained without 
care and expense, and that there most be a transient privation.' 

That some change is needed, the highest authorities seem agreed 
Lord Cockburn has said: “Our Marine Insurance law was founded on 
principles which were erroneous, and directly opposite to those on 
which the law of America and of every other country in Europe but 
England was founded.” Sir John Lubbock has pointed out that 
over-insurance is not permitted against fire, nor would the public 
endure that a Railway Company should realise a handsome profit by 
an accident. The seaman is not permitted to insure his wages, lest it 
should weaken his motives for bringing the voyage to a successful 
termination. The vigilance of the shipowner should not be relaxed 
by permitting him to recover under a policy of Marine Insurance sums 
far in excess of the amount which could be claimed under a strict 
contract of indemnity. Sir Thomas Brassey, though allowing the 
great difficulty of the question, thinks that improvement in the law 
is quite feasible. 

“ We should not allow ourselves to be deterred from dealing with abuses by 
ill-founded apprehensions. The marvellous development of our mercantile 
marine has been brought about by general efficiency of administration on the 
part of our shipowners, by the skill of our shipbuilders in the use of great natu- 
ral advantages, and by the personal qualities for which our seamen are renown- 
ed. Such a reasonable reform of the law as it has been sought to indicate in 
these pages will but secure a more ample reward for well-conducted enterprise. 
The recurrence of preventible diwter entails hl|h rates of premium. If half the 
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money now lavished on insurance were applied in repairs and maintenance, in 
strengthening crews, in improving equipments, and in reducing the cargoes of 
the ships which are overladen, the seamen of our mercantile marine would be 
spared untold suffering and anxiety. The charges imposed on the community at 
large for freight would be lightened and the discredit would be removed which 
reckless shipowners have brought on a branch of enterprise# in which it is the 
pride and boast of this country that she holds a foremost place. 

My School Days from 1830 to 1840. — The reminiscences of 
his school days by one who is still best known among Englishmen 
as a great schoolmaster, hardly needed the somewhat apologetic tone 
which Dr. Bradley assumes in his introductory sentences. As a 
pupil of Arnold at Rugby, and subsequently as Headmaster of 
Marlborough, the present Dean of Westminster has had experiences 
of school work, both as pupil and as master, that cannot fail to give 
special interest to his reminiscences of the past and his opinions on 
the present system of education. 

“ I will al once, then, ask my readers to take their places with me as a very 
young boy at a preparatory school in a wiitering place on the South Coast, which, 
once famous as the sea side residence of King George the Fourth, is now the 
almost sujjui ban resort of thousands of Londoners. It was long ago that time ! 

I remember one Sunday morning, as we little boys came home two and two from 
church, hearing a gentleman on the pavement at Brighton say to his friend, * The 
streets of Paris, they say, arc swimming with blood.^ The words impressed me 
greatly ; it was the first time 1 had heard the phrase, and the image which it 
called up was, I need hardly say, not th.at of the ‘three glorious days of July,* to^ 
which 1 presume it referred, but one ghastly in the extreme ; and I venture to re- 
cord, with a certain soreness with which some, 1 hope, will sympathise, that no 
effort was made to satisfy or guide, or to do anything but repress, our natural 
curiosity on the subject. Accustomed as some of us had been at our homes to 
take, if a childish, yet n very real interest in the great events of the world around 
us, at my first school all such subjects seemed carefully kept from us, and the 
rumours of European convulsions and of riots in Western England only reached 
us through random words caught up here and there on a Brighton esplanade, or 
through the distorting medium of the tales of communicative housemaids. 

“ May I be allowed to say that, even in these days of penny newspapers, I 
have often advised young men who have consulted me as to preparatory schools 
to give their young pupils full accounts from time to time of any great or marked 
public events that are taking place ; to teach them to feel that the horizon of their 
interests is something larger than that of the schoolroom and the playground ? 
I venture to recall as a good deed of my own, my having at much pains and 
trouble conveyed to a nighPs rough quarters in London as many as possible of my 
young Rugby pupils, in order that they might tell their children’s children that they 
had looked through a dull November morning on the funeral of the great Duke 
of Wellington.” 

The school instruction of those days consisted in the imparting^ 
of knowledge of various no doubt, useful kinds, through the 
appeal to one single faculty— that of the memory. 
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“ Our Latin Grammar, indeed, and our arithmetic were taught us* not by the 
ladies to whose care we were entrusted, but by a kindly master, who visited us 
daily ; and these two subjects stand out to me — my younger readers will be sur- 
prised to hear — with quite a golden light in comparison to the rest of our work 
For each of these involved, not merely the repetition by heart of a daily task, but 
Something that by the help of our slates we could ourselves produce, in a way and 
in a measure, for ourselves. I can still recall the very nouns and adjectives, and 
in due time the verbs, which we little fellows wrote out for him as answering to the 
novel forms which we had learnt iu our Latin Grammar ; so also, amidst, no doubt, 
many failures, the pleasure of seeing our Long Division sums answer the test of 
the ‘proof’ to which they were put, is one which all of us can easily appreciate. 
But the rest and the larger portions of our lessons have left on me an impression 
of extreme dreariness, and I must add, of much uselessness. Everything was 
learnt by rote — history, general information of various kinds, biography, even 
astronomy, even geography, were mere matters of memory. Books, useful 
enough I have no doubt ^hen properly used — MangaWs Questions I remember 
was one — were simply learnt by heart and said memoriter^ without, so far as I can 
recall, a word of explanation or illustration. The lists of Kings of England, of 
the metals, and of the planets were repeated one after the other without interest 
and without discrimination. I really think th.at we might almost without reproof 
have substituted any one for the other. I remember the particular corner of the 
schoolroom in which the mistress of the school heard us repeat — ah, that 1 could 
still retain them 1— the dates of the English Kings. We were, I remember, many 
of us, fond of drawing, and our play hours were largely spent in trying to repro- 
duce the sailing vessels which passed our coast, and in copying — I can recall them 
one after another — some scenes from a book of Bible pictures belonging to one of 
,us. AVhat would I give now, I said but lately for the hundredth time, as I wandered' 
helplessly through Norman churches — I said still more lately as I talked about 
th^ir drawings to our Abbey choristers — had some discipline and guidance been 
given to me as a mere child, and the foundation been laid of a habit that would 
have enabled me to observe with a trained eye anrd reproduce what 1 saw with a 
trained hand. Be thankful, schoolboy reader, for your school of Art \ ” 

A contrast is drawn between a geography lesson given at a small 
elementary school attended by children of the very humblest grade 
which the Dean lately visited, and his own experiences. 

“ I have listened with delight to a picturesque geographical lesson, every word 
of which was as instructive as it was eagerly entered into by little boys reared 
mainly in the sadly squalid houses of that crowded region. There came back to 
me the day when standing side by side with the sons of men of means, education, 
and position, I learned by heart the chief countries and capitals of Europe, and, 
provided that I said them in a sense correctly, was allowed to simplify matters by 
saying the columns separately or in pairs — Spain^Portugal^ Madrid, Lisbon, was 
quite sufficient. I remember an elder brother’s amusement on my return home, on 
my insisting that Portugal was the capital of Spain, Lisbon of Madrid. ^ Why 
not I said ; ‘ I always say it so at school.’ ’* 

Ot all the mass of knowledge thus committed to memory the 
larger part happily is let slide ; thus Dr, Bradley retains as conscious 
relics, “ first, what I value grcatly, two or three dates of English 
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Kings ; secondly, a strange and wonderful stanza about the Geor- 
gium Sidus, then the* last discovered planet of our system ; thirdly, 
a statement — too true, I doubt not, at that time — that a voyage to 
India required from three to six months.” The next scene described 
is at a day school on Clapham Common, then an important but still 
peaceful and suburban Village. 

“We children had passed into what I may call another zone, as it were, of 
intellectual experience. Our English lessons are mainly at an end, we have 
turned them over, perhaps with a touch of contempt, to our sisters ; French and 
English history, music, and geography will do, we thought, for girls. We are 
setting ourselves sedulously to the training reserved for boys ; and, so far as I 
remember, we do the work with much docility. Our lessons in Caesar, our Latin 
exercises, even our Greek verbs and Delectus, have left no trace, except here and 
there, of special distaste or aversion, as felt either by myself or my friends. But 
the day soon came, the inevitable day, when it became part of our work to learn 
by heart those parts of the Latin Grammar, the Syntax, the As in preesenti^ the 
Propria qnce »taribt/Sy which from the time of the reformation onwards, had 
formed the main pabulum of the English schoolboy. I will not dilate on the 
labour it involved, nor on the value of the work which it displaced, nor on the 
aversion that it inspired in one at least of those young students. i can hardly 
understand how a system which called on boys to commit to memory page after 
page of rules drawn up in somewhat barbarous Latin, and learned in my own case 
I feel sure, without a word of comment, illustration, or explanation, to do this 
moreover long before they had advanced sufficiently far for more than a very few 
of tl^ese rules to correspond with anything that had fallen under their own obser- 
vation, can have held its ground for over three centuries, and can find staunch 
defenders even now. I can only be thankful that my own experience of the sys- 
tem was just long enough to prevent me, duiing twenty-five years’ life as a school- 
master, from ever permitting a boy to say any grammatical rule to me in Latin 
woids, or to quote to me any example that he had learnt by heart, without ascer- 
taining that he knew its meaning and application, ‘ the reason why* he had it on 
his lips.” 

The state of things above described is a form of evil that may 
meet us in any system or in the teaching of any subject, the tendency 
to allow dead and mechanical toil to take the place of living fruitful 
work on the part of both the teacher and the pupil. The former finds 
it easy to be contented with outside results and difficult to go down 
and down to the Ifcvel of the young mind, and rouse and stir and coax 
and tempt it to think and work. Nor is the fault all the teacher's. To 
the young pupil real mental effort, any attempt at reflection is apt to 
prove very trying, very distasteful ; thinking, setting the mind really 
to work, what a Roman would call intentio animi, is a thing which 
to some gifted spirits may be a delightful pastime, but to which the 
minds of most growing boys have an instinctive aversion. They will 
often welcome a good deal of humdrum drudgery in preference to 
a very limited amount of such mental gymnastics. Have we never 
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heard of Oxford .undergraduates who prefer learning their littfe 
modicum of Euclid by heart to really mastering it ? Yet to over- 
come this aversion, to train or win his pupils to take a real and hearty 
pleasure in such active exercise, is surely the very first aim, as it is 
the main mark and note of the good teacher. A very different scene 
is presented in the next school which is described. It was one of a 
number of schools started in the neighbourhood of London in con- 
nection with King’s College, then in its first youth. At the head of 
it was placed a young man then fresh from ^ high mathematical 
honours at Cambridge, full of fire, enthusiasm and original ability. 

“ 1 shall not undertake to describe fully the reform, not the bit-by-bit, but the 
radical, the entire refonn, which he worked in the system under which we had been 
thus far taught. He took, I remember, the bold step of flinging, not without some 
audacious words of iconoclhstic ridicule, our Latin Syntax to the winds, and 
substituting a few, a very few, rules that he gave us on a blackboard, which now 
for the first lime became one of the instruments of our education. He, first of all, 
at a time when the real study of comparative philology was almost unknown in 
England, gave us some glimpses into what I may call the science of language; he 
taught us to try to group together facts for ourselves, and to form laws from what 
we observed and met. And he did more, he taught us something, at the same 
time, of the beauty and charm of literature, old and new. We were still very 
young boys, even those who formed ‘ his first class,’ and quite unfit to read conti- 
nuously such an author as Tacitus. But yet I still remember- he will have 
forgotten — how, quite early, almost at the outset of our career, he had the 
courage to introduce us to the magnificent passage that doses the Li/e of ^Ij^rico/a, 
made us laboriously translate it into English, and I presume, for I can still repeat 
it almost verbatim, commit it to memory ; he revealed to some of us for the first 
time that Latin authors are something more than merely puzzling sentences in 
an unfamiliar language. I recall too, the manner in which, every Saturday, 
instead of a dull reading lesson, he would summon seven or eight of us to read 
one after another, in the presence of roomful of our schoolfellows, some stirring 
or pathetic passage from the Old or New Testament, or from English poetry or 
prose, and how we coveted above all things the distinction of being 
reported at home as the best reader of the week. It was a simple expedient, but 
at all events it cured us for life of either practising ourselves, or patiently enduring 
in others, a lifeless and mechanical style of reading aloud. Every Saturday also, 
for a time, we drew without copy, from previous study, a map of Palestine. 
Physical geography was then in its cradle, the author of Sintii and Palesiine a school 
boy at Rugby, and of the real configuration of that historic land I fear we, 'perhaps 
our teacher, knew little : but the interest which the study of its history and 
geography inspired laid in one at least of his pupils the seeds of a future harvest. 
Among the first authorities in Europe on such a subject is one known to the 
world at large for his services to the cause of music, known to no narrow 
circle for' his services to general literature; I think that Sir George 
Grove would date the first germ of his articles on the Geography and History of 
Palestine, as well as on general geography — perhaps the origin of the Palestine 
.Exploration enterprise— to those Saturday maps and Saturday studies of Blunt’s 
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Coincidences and other works on Old Testament History, at a suburban Grammar 
School, under the teaching of the present Professor of Astronomy in the 

University of Oxford. But this was not all ; no week passed— and this, it will he ' 
remembered, is a period separated from the present by full half a century, during 
which science has been slowly winning its way towards obtaining a partial 
admission into the regular course of an English schoolboy’s education — no single 
week, in which we did not receive and eagerly look forward to at least one 
lesson in natural science. Heat, elementary hydrostatics, machanics and optics, 
electricity, and above all chemistry — to something of the elements of all these 
we were introduced in turn. There was not one among us, at all events in our 
teacher’s own class, who could not at that time draw with sufficient accuracy not 
merely the proverbial common pump, but a low pressure steam engine of the 
day. What is more, we learned, if not any very large amount of scientific 
knowledge — limited pocket-money and domestic objections to turning our bed- 
rooms into laboratories restrained and froze the genial current of nascent science 
in our souls — yet a sense of the greatness and importance of the world of science, 
whose door was at least set ajar for us, a sense that once given us nothing could 
efface. It became impossible for any one of us to look henceforth on science as a 
foe. Our favourite literature in our homes was for a time two manuals then in 
vogue, long since superseded, Mrs. Marcels Conversations and Joyce’s Scientijic 
Dialogues, together with Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest. Our 
favourite indoor recreation was the manipulation of a really excellent electrifying 
machine (as it was then called) manufactured for us by an elder brother, and the 
reproduction of the chemical experiments which we had seen at school. Both 
occupations were somewhat discountenanced, though for different reasons, by 
those who had to test the power of the last home-made Leyden jar, the result of 
a skilful treatment of a discarded decanter, or to inhale the odours of what was 
then called ‘ azotic’ and other unpleasant gases ” 

Dr. Bradley has something to say about the perplexities that 
teachers novv-a-days are involved in owing to the multiplication of 
subjects of study, and the difficulty of harmonizing and adjusting 
the claims of the new and the old. Can we hope to teach boys really 
well, really thoroughly, if we attempt to teach them as boys more 
than one or two subjects ? 

“ Were not the old days of Latin and Greek pure and simple the golden days 
after all of sound and solid, as opposed to hollow and counterfeit, education ? 
My own experience does not point in this direction. There is no doubt more 
than a possible, a very real, danger of teaching boys and girls too many subjects 
superficially, none thoroughly. But superficial teaching is not confined to a varied 
programme, and a boy may have given years to one or two subjects without hav- 
ing stirred the subsoil of his mind by the monotonous process. How many 
failures were dug as it were into the soil before one successful scholar, when pure 
scholarship in the limited sense of the word was the end-all and be-all of educa- 
tion, was at last produced ? It is a question the answers to which I have always 
thought to be exceedingly disheartening. 

“ Wisdom and watchfulness will be required to hanhonise and adjust rival 
claims, to avoid over-pressure,* pretentious work. But I cannot but be led to 
hope that we arc learning from experience that whatever tends to enlighten and 
stimulate and interest any part of the growing mind will not be lost in its effect 
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on otBer work', will quicken and enliven the mental sensibility, break up along the 
whole line of intellectual range the callousness and indifference which are hard^ 
est of all to deal with. 

“Time taken from such obvious preparations for future life as bookeeping, 
arithmetic, geography, and bestowed on some well-guided labour in mastering the 
key of an ancient language, may play its part in strengthening the mental muscles 
of the future merchant or man of business ; hours given to the thorough study 
and appreciation of great poets may enlarge and enrich his intellectual resources. 
The bread that seemed cast upon the waters may come back in due time — the 
boy who is destined to lead a literary life may gain rather than lose from the 
patient attention, the ever-watchful observation required by the hours given to 
some natural science ” 

Passing on to his Rugby days under Arnold, Dr. Bradley remarks 
on the totally new world in which he found himself on his first, 
entry into a public school. The three years he spent there he calls 
in some ways the most fruitful, the most formative, intellectually, 
morally and spiritually, of his whole life. 

“ Yet I despair of giving what some might gladly welcome, any full or real 
insight into the secret of the success of that world-famous teacher, or any clear 
impression of his educational system. System, I should be inclined to say, in the 
sense of a clearly marked, consciously developed and organised scheme, he had 
none. I say so with the feeling of relief, for I have always found reasons to dis- 
trust over-systematised schc-nes of education. I confess to a shudder as I read of 
the French Minister of Education taking out his watch and remarking that at 
that moment all fifth form French boys were reading the same passage of the 
jEneiii, Arnold shocked, no doubt, educational Conservatives, much as he 
shocked the ecclesiastical and political adherents of the past, by some important 
changes. He did everything that vras possible at that day in a school organised 
as Rugby was, to introduce the teaching of mathematics and modern languages 
as a regular and essential part of a boy’s curriculum’. He paved the way for future 
success. I doubt whether the immediate result on the mass of the school was 
very great. As regards the former study, I may say of myself, that having 
brought with me a sufficient stock to carry me easily through all that was re- 
quired at examinations, I contrived to elude all attempts to elicit further mathe- 
matical work form a brain seething with other interests. As regards the latter, 
we in the highest form gained much from being introduced by Arnold himself to 
some acquaintance with the Genncn language and literature. I can still repeat 
much of the immortal Cassandra of Schiller, which I spent hours —they were well 
spent hours — in trying to reproduce in Greek sapphics. I can still recall our master’s 
voice as he read out his own version of a letter of Neibuhr to a young student 
for us to translate into German; but 1 do not think that a spark of enthusiasm 
for German literature burnt in the heart of the school below us. 

“An experiment had been made of which the memory was still fresh when 
I came as a new boy to introduce the teaching of foreign languages by two 
foreign gentlemen. The experiment, too often even now somewhat perilous, 
ended at the Rugby of that day in entire failure. How were boys, reared in insu- 
lar and midland ignorance of the great world that lay beyond the silver streak, to 
submit to teachers who, when a sparrow was designedly let loose in school, called 
it a * c^icltcn,’ or a cbck-chafcr a * chafer-bird.?’ The main subjects of instruction 
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remained much what they were. Latin and Greek lessons were conned as before 
in all but the highest forms, by the old methods under the masters whom he found 
with the imperfect dictionaries, the unannotatcd editions, and the now obsolete 
Greek and Latin grammars, which were all that the schoolboy of my own day 
could command. One feature 1 remember which impressed me greatly as a new 
boy was said — I incline to believe, rightly — to have been introduced from Win- 
chester. Three times a week the great majority of the school inked their fingers 
and bewildered their brains in composing what was called a ‘ vulgus a certain 
number, from two to eight, of Latin verses on a given subject. Sturdy beggars 
sometimes, like stalwart tramps, with a minatory importunity, met those who had 
a facility in such matters, and asked or demanded contributions in kind. Looking 
carefully back, I should be inclined to say that to those who never reached the 
very highest forms the great problem of really interesting the English schoolboy 
in the work of his own education was by no means solved. Whether they liked 
or disliked their head master, they stood in awe of him. They recognised in him 
a ruler ; they knew somehow that he was a conspicuous figure in the life of Eng- 
land ; boys were made to feel that they were under law and discipline ; their work 
was tested by what was then a novelty — regular examinations ; their places in the 
school were made to depend not on the date of their entering the school, but on 
their industry and ability. By slow degrees a far higher tone of duty and morali- 
ty on many essential points filtered slowly downwards into the mass of the school 
Boys did their duty with a sense of duty more general and more recognised than 
had been or was common witli schoolboys ; indeed, the direct change of atmos- 
phere worked by Arnold on Rugby at large was, I venture to think, rather moral 
than intellectual ; certainly a too large proportion of Rugby boys in my own day 
looked on mental work of all kinds as an odious necessity, and characterised it 
by one expressive and contemptuous monosyllable.’^ 

Arnold’s influence was something unique of its kind and defied 
analysis. To the more sensitive and impressionable of his pupils, it 
was perhaps over^stimulating, and, quite unconsciously on his part, 
laid an undue amount of mental as well as moral strain and excite- 
ment on minds still immature. One of the ablest of these pupils, 
A. H. Clough, speaks of himself while in his eighteenth year of 
having passed through three years of perpetual excitement. 

“Yet there was nothing feverish, or excitable, or spasmodic in the man him. 
self— all was manly, robust, healthy, vigorous, forcible, and wholesome ; and all of 
us who felt his power at all would, I think, agree that, setting aside the moral 
and spiritual influence which perhaps set its mark on us for ever, never before 
and never since have we come under so inspiring and stirring an intellectual 
stimulus. 

“ What was the secret? You will>eadily believe that one who has given the 
best years of his life to the same work has asked the question of himself often 
and anxiously. It was something incommunicable and not to be reproduced by 
any attempt at imitation. Was it perhaps that under Arnold there was an air 
of something real and .living in every subject that we studied, in every book that 
we read with him ? Homer was Homer, not merely so many lines of Greek 
poetry ; and as such we were ^pected to read and translate him, as the poet who 
carried us back to the early world of Greece, another world to that of which we 
had perhaps in a portion of the same lesson been reading in the Septuagint ver- 
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sion of the Old Testament. I remember how in reading Cicero’s letters he made 
us feel that we were dealing with no museum of examples of Latin construction 
(though loose and inaccurate scholarship was detected in a moment), but with 
the actors in the bloody tragedy that led up to the second Triumvirate and Ac- 
tium. It was partly this ; but, after aU, this was but an element amrong many in 
the ascendency which he held over us.” 

But Arnold’s system had, no doubt, its lacunte, its great gaps. 
Dr. Bradley cannot echo the complaint of the writer of The Epic of 
Hades that he had read in youth the masterpieces of antiquity with- 
out any aid being given him to recognise in them all that was most 
noble, most pathetic, or most tragic. Arnold’s pupils cared very 
much indeed, some of them for history, for certain kinds of English 
literature, very much indeed for poetry, and for some at least of the 
many Greek and Latin authors whom they read, 

“ But the limits of our intellectual interests were, though wider than was com- 
mon among schoolboys, greatly fixed by the influence of the very teacher who gave 
them their intensity and strength. We cared for the subjects in which Arnold 
taught or inspired us, we lost sight of or were indifierent to others. The Art 
School which Rugby now owes mainly to the munificence of a Rugbean of a less 
distant generation, Sir Thomas Brassey, represents a side of educational work 
which was then absolutely unrepresented. In those days I cannot recall — I wish 
1 could — a single instance of a single boy whom I knew availing himself of the 
assistance of the drawing master. Of the organised musical enthusiasm which 
now forms so intergal a part of the life of Harrow there were but few traces. The 
Natural History Society, which has developed so widely and done such good work 
in my own dear school at Marlborough and elsewhere, would have been laughed, 
I fear, out of existence in Arnoldian Rugby, or had no member but the historic 
madman of that immortal work, Tom Brown. The laboratory of Eton, or such an 
array of scientific apparatus and teaching as is to . be found at the modern Rugby 
or at Clifton, were things unheard of. The real and successful efforts to base a 
sound education on what are called modern snbjects that have proved so fruitful 
at many of the newer and in one or two of the old schools, were as yet mere day 
dreams. These enormous gains of the new generation were yet to come ; but 
still, while welcoming them all, while undervaluing none, while looking on them 
as merely at present half-developed, half-tried sources of light and culture, we feel 
that they will never supply the place of that well-spring of intellectual and moral 
aid that is to be found in contact with a master mind, and that no greater privilege 
could have been given to youth than to sit for a while at the feet of Thomas 
Arnold”. 

The efforts and progress made in the department of interme- 
diate education are summed up in three general results. First, it is 
recognized more clearly than it was 50 years ago that a power of 
fioggiqg grammar into boys is not the sole qualification of a teacher ; 
not mere drill and discipline but the stirring and quickening the in- 
tellect of the pupil is required. Secondly, no teaching will ever be 
of real value which is merely the giving forth of knowledge acquired 
in fpn)Ocr years * and let out mechanically as from a reservoir- 
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Thirdly, it is felt more widely than it once was that education is 
hardly education that does not secure some share of what Professor 
Huxley so well calls “ that capitalised experience of the human race • 
which we call knowledge.” We all expect an educated man or boy 
when he leaves school to have acquired mjre or less of solid know- 
ledge ; and, what is more important,^ we have even come to 
recognize that a whole range of what are called modern studies — 
studies in language, literature, science and art, that were never till 
lately looked upon as part of a school boy's education — may be 
made invaluable instruments of what is after all of more educational 
value than the imparting'of any knowledge, alike of disciplining 
his faculties, and of stirring the intellectual and kindling the emo- 
tional side of his nature. 

We close our extracts with some remarks, specially valuable as 
eoming from one recognized as a most successful teacher of the 
old subjects under the improved system of modern times, on the 
modifications introduced by the progress of human knowledge into 
the treatment of those subjects by the teacher, l ake the Latin lan- 
guage, the oldest of our educational instruments as an example : — 

“ The subject is included in the curriculum of every good * second grade’ school 
with which 1 am acquainted. The teacher whose boys leave him at fifteen or 
sixteen cannot expect to make finished scholars. If he hits made them fairly at 
home in the elements of the tongue wliich Oe'<ar and his legions carried with 
them — if he has enabled them to read, not without pains and labour, yet w’ith some 
aeal interest, the history of two or three campaigns in Gaul and Britain — if, above 
all, he has contrived to interest them in a few specimens of prose or poetry of the 
fiighest order, he wdll have done all that can reasonably be asked. The learner 
will no longer have been called upon to commit to memory amass of abstract or 
empirical and ill-framed rules drawn up in half unintelligible Latin, and accom- 
panied with a formidable array of Latin examples, Memory, which will, let us 
hope, have had its first training in quite another field (shall I say of simple texts, 
and hymns, and English poetry, ofc things worth the learning and worth remem- 
bering ?) will have been necessarily severely tasked in mastering the essential ele- 
ments of declensions and conjugations. The English boy of the nineteeth century 
will stand in this respect, if not side by side with the pupils of the schools of 
Charlemagne, certainly with those of Melanchthon or of our own Mediaeval and 
Reformation schools. Even here modern studies may do something, I do not say 
to lighten, but to enlighten the necessary steps. Something of the ‘ reason why ? 
of the existence of these puzzling inflexions of number, case, tense, gender, and 
mood, in Latin as in German, of their disappearance in modem, of their richness 
and abundance in older English, many fall within the teacher’s power and will to 
communicate to his pupils. He will no longer be content to tell them that one 
word, inquaniy stands for the two English words Isay^ because the Romans did not 
trouble themselves to express the personal pronoun unless for special emphasis, 
but he may explain to them that the L&tin, like many other languages in an early 
slige, placed its I say in a different order to our own and fused it into a single 
word Say /, and that the / is as much involved in the final letter of the inguam 
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a$ it is our coresponding phrase of two words. He will not be content to leave 
them to find out that the order of a Latin sentence in Csesar is almost invariably 
quite different from that of the order of an English sentence, but he will here 
again give some of the very simple reasons why English is so comparatively limit- 
ed to one order, why Latin is so free and unfettered. He will do all he can to 
make the learner realise haw and why it is that he is passing as he learn an ancient 
language into a different world of expression to that of his own, and will try to 
teach him to gather together some real and striking characteristics of each. He 
will not by such means make, the path to the acquisition of Latin a mere easy 
saunter through flowery fields, but he will do something to give a distant prospect 
from that uphill path, not merely goad the climber to force his way between two 
enclosing dreary walls. And side by side with this, he will try to show in very 
simple language the essential 'uniformity of the operation of the human mind that 
underlies the external differences of such dissimilar languages. That logical and 
scientific analysis of the sentence which enters so largely into the teaching of 
some portions of even our ^ementary schools will show at once, when applied to 
Latin as to English, how much there is that is common to all human tongues, and 
though such analysis will never teach to speak or write, it seems to me to be one 
of the most useful of logical exercises that can be comprehended under the wide 
name of grammar. 

“Need I add a word of the close connexion between the Latin and French 
languages, which is of equal interest to the historian and the philologist We 
knew when I was a boy — we all knew, that is in a certain sense — that French 
was mainly, as we said, derived from Latin. But that it was, and still is, a Latin 
language, that it fs in fact Latin at this moment in anotlier and later stage — 
Latin crushed, no doubt aud worn and moulded by the attrition of ages, and by 
the genius of the more or less versatile races that in turn adopted it, but still 
essentially Latin — was a fact which I cannot but think would have added interest 
to our own studies of both, and which ^vas then little recognised even by those 
who taught both languages. So little was the connection studied in England that 
I well remember the difficulty with which I procured from Germany twenty-five 
years ago the few books which could give me some guidance on the subject. 

“ Again, even elementary lessons in Latin ‘ construing’ may be made lessons not 
only of English and of Latin grammar, but of some literary value, Tlie translat- 
ing from one language to another is always more or less of a difficult task. 
The difficulty is not at all confined to what are called the dead languages. How 
many Englishmen think that a residence in France will equip them for what seems 
to them so easy, the translationof French prose in to English ! Howdisastrous is the 
result I Some of us may remember Lord Granville’s circular reminding— not news- 
paper correspondents in haste to catch a post or write off a telegram — but even the 
educated younger members of the diplomatic and consular services, that transla- 
tion does not consist in substituting for a French word one that sounds like it, and 
is derived from it, iii English, but in thinking out the real meaning of the 
French word, and trying to find— not always an easy task— the word or phrase 

carpes the same force in his own langqage. But the translation of Latin, not 
into 'Some mean dialect of a vulgar tongue, but into pure and idiomatic Englisli, 
such as the boy finds in the English authors whom he is reading at home or at 
school— and he bps no right to ^ead Caesar if he has never yet read one good 
^i^glish author— ii, a constant call for the very faculties of observation, taste 
inemoiT# and judgment, which it is the business of education to call out.’* 
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Our Geographical Position and Future Trade. — A 
sub-title of this article might be the commercial revolution that is 
gradually being effected by the opening of the Suez Canal and the 
step.s that England should take to prevent the line of, Eastern 
commerce from ending at some foreign port in the Mediterranean. 
The piercing of the Isthmus of Suez is certain, it is contended, to 
cause European traffic with Oriental countries to revert to its old 
base in the south of Europe, the maritime cities of the Mediter- 
ranean, from which it was diverted to Holland first and subsequently 
to England by the abandonment of the old overland route to the 
east through Syria and the countries bordering the Black Sea 
owing to the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. The long sea route being now in its turn practically abandoned, 
the principal highway from the east to Europe no longer finds its 
most convenient termination in an English port. Custom and other 
causes may for a time direct the mass of traffic in the old groove, 
bht that will not continue, since to bring to London any goods 
except those intended for consumption in Great Britain has become an 
excessive and unnecessary lengthening of the voyage. Produce 
intended for Continental markets can obviously be landed to more 
profit upon the shores of the Mediterranean. 

It is remarkable that" a considerable period elapsed after the 
opening of the canal before any serious dispdsiti»>n wa1s manifested 
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on the part of foreign merchants to take advantage of the new 
conditions. Not only did British trade appear to be unhurt but 
for a year or two it developed with surprising rapidity. Even after 
the period of extension was at an end, it was followed by a period 
of prosperous activity, during which the relative positions of our 
trade and that of other countries remained unaffected. 

“ It seemed really as if the peril had been merely visionary ;• no circumstance, 
it appeared, could assail tMb pre-eminence of British commerce ; and the hope 
was generally expressed that by the cutting of the canal we were to reap all 
the benefits of quick transit, and yet incur no loss by a diversion of trade. The 
state of things was in a rough way parallel to that which followed the repeal 
of the corn laws. Previously to the passing of that Act it had been frequently 
demonstrated that the English farmer could not compete on equal terms with 
some of his foreign rivals. Whatever advantage might or might not accrue to the 
nation in general, the growtli Of corn in the country must be seriously diminish- 
ed. And yet for many years after the measure had been carried out, those 
who had argued thus were silenced by the excessive prosperity of the very 
class whose ruin they had predicted. How accurate their forecasts were 
we can now see clearly enough, when every year more land is withdrawn from 
the cultivation of wheat, and we become increasingly dependent upon the supplies 
of other countries.” 

In a similar way the arguments of those who foretold that the 
Suez Canal would sap the vitality of English commerce have 
tardily proved themselves true. By far the greatest part of the 
trade between the East and the continent of Europe is now carried - 
on without the intervention of the English merchant, and the 
conduct of all matters connected with such business continually tends 
to become more direct. 

“ Aniong the causes usually assigned as those which for a time prevented 
the alteration of the route from taking its full effect, the foremost place is mostly 
given to the mixed character of vessels* cargoes. It is not very common, except 
during the tea season, to laid a vessel entirely with one kind of produce ; and 
while it was thus possible that every different portion of a cargo might be 
destined for a difierent port, it was held to be more convenient to bring the 
whole to England and redistribute it from there to the proper quarters. The 
vessels, again, were thepiselves British, and would thus have a decided effect 
in retaining commerce in its accustomed course. The Exchange banks, which 
controlled and regulated all financial arrangements with the East, were almost 
wholly in English hands. And lastly, the enormous capital invested by English 
merchants in the trade would not merely exercise a predotpinant influence, 
but would by its magnitude scare foreigners from the thought qf competition. 
All these forces were doubtless effectual for a short time, but they would hardly 
have been sufficient to counterbalance for several years the great advantages^ 
which had been acqtiired by the Mediterranean ports. Tho chief caude may, 
perhaps, be found in the great commercial depression which became general four op 
five years after ^be German war* ' Amidst the fallin;^ off of orders^ the decline 
in prtdl^, and rapid fluctuations in Exchange, it is not be wqudered at if 
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cautious merchants were for a time unwilling to adopt a system of traaing con- 
. ceming which they had no experience.** 

But whatever influences were at work they had no permanent 
force ; they now operate feebly and partially, and in a few years 
they will not operate at alL The direct trade from the Bast to 
the Continent is actually established, and in some cases there has been 
almost absolute diversion from England of certain kinds of pro- 
duce, except, of course, so much as can be consumed in the king- 
dom. 

“ The instance generally quoted is the notorious one of the silk trade. 
Limited as may have been its extent, U was full of life and activity. The offices 
of the large brokers were crowded centres of the briskest dealing, many impor- 
tant houses engaged in the trade, and large fortunes were realized and invested 
in it. Everything is now changed. It is, indeed, an ^exaggeration to say that 
there is no silk-trade in London, since there are English manufacturers who 
require silk or silk-waste, and who have to be supplied ; but beyond what that 
demand supports the expression would not be unjust. Lyons, Basle, and 
Winterthur are now the central points of the, business, which not many years 
ago was conducted in Broad Street or Copthall Court. The French, Swiss, or 
Italian merchant imports direct what silk he needs from China or Japan ; it is 
landed at Marseilles or Trieste, often from a French or Austrian vessel, and the 
bill drawn against it in the East is accepted and paid by the importer in his own 
town. 

“ To look at the other side of the picture, tea and wool continue to come 
largely to England. Yet these examples lose much of their significance when It 
is remembered that in Continental countries — with the exception of Russia — tea 
is but little appreciated, and the wools of South America are much preferred to 
those of Australia.” 

Nor will the alteration be confined merely to the .sphere of 
direct importation by Continental buyers. The evil, however serious, 
affects only the home merchant ; other less direct, though scarcely 
less important, consequences threaten the British trader at the other 
end. 

*• The Swiss or French importer in Europe will come to buy his goods from 
.a Swiss or French exporter in the East. Although such a view may seem 
unnecessarily apprehensive, it is not very easy to avoid holding it when all the 
circumstances of the case are considered. For years the numbers of foreigners — 
i.e. subjects of Continental Powers —who have established themselves as traders 
in the East has been attracting attention. And not only have they established, 
themselves, but they have done what it was once supposed they never could 
do — they have competed successfully with English rivals. Already some of the 
]e.ading houses in Ihdla, as well as China, are in German or Swiss hands j and 
although it is frequently said that such firms usually enjoy a short-lived pros- 
perity, thlt they make their way slowly and painfully, flourish a little and then 
collapse suddenly, there seems to be a very slender foundation for such a belief; 
and, even if it Ub true, the signiflcancc of the fact is in no way lessened. For so 
long as there are respectable foreign naerchauts in the East it will be natural for 
them secure the orders of their own countrymen, and the extension of direct 
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trading must tend to place more business in the hands of- foreign exporters. . lit 
other words, there will be less for the English merchant in India to do.” 

.Moreover, owing to the introduction of the electric telegraph and 
the- increased facilities of communication, the enormqus advanjtages 
once possessed by the great Indian houses, establishments of large 
wealth and enterprise, wide connections and extensive local or 
political -influence, have been , withdrawn from them. The rates 
of exchange, the price of silver and the state of the markets are 
telegraphed to and from India and published in the press, so that 
the smallest trader who can command a little credit can conduct 
his business without the slightest regard to the operations of the 
most influential houses. 

“ But when competition is thus rendered so general and so easy, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that profits are reduced to the smallest possible figure. 
The old-established houses no longer find it worth while to execute orders when 
the slender commissions scarcely afford a return upon their capital. They prefer 
either to withdraw gradually from commerce or to carry on a kind of local bank- 
ing business, which is still lucrative The real trade has passed into the hands 
of men content with far more moderate gains — men who perceive that the 
smaller the return the greater the prospect of receiving support, and whose 
want of capital is compensated by the easy terms on which their Bills of Ex; 
change are bought by the banks. Such a condition of things is, of course, pre- 
cisely the one to attract the thrifty and enterprising merchants of Germany and 
Switzerland, who are thus crowding into a trade that we once considered exclu- 
sively our own.” 

There is another quarter in which foreign competition may 
possibly some day confront us. The Exchange banks themselves, 
which have ever since their establishment exercised a great, if not 
always very wholesome, influence on the Oriental trade, are with 
one exception in English hands. 

“ But the need of a more direct exchange with the Continent is making 
itself felt, as was to be expected. Transactions between the East and the 
Continent are burdened with a double exchange. Not only must the principal 
rate between, let us say, Calcutta and London be calculated, but it is necessary 
to compute and allow for the additional exchange between London and perhaps 
Marseilles, as well as to include the heavy French Stamp Duty ; and this must 
occur, in a direct or indirect manner, whether such bills are payable in London 
or at the town where the actual drawee resides. At present the Eastern banks 
are so numerous, and their business on the whole produces such small profits, as 
to Vender it highly improbable that any foreign institution will be anxious to 
intrude into their province. At the same time it must not be forgotten that one 
iniposing French Company has for years mainjtained branches in the East, where 
it conducts its operations at least as advantageously as the English banits ; white 
one of the latter, which was less hampered by original restrictions than its 
rivals, has found it advisable to open an office in Lyons, It is possible that a consi- 
derable rise exchange might induce many Continental traders to ..reflect whether 
U would not be a^desirabie investment to establish an exchange bank of thq^own.” 
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Happily there seems as yet no good grounds for apprehending 
much interference with our shipping. In spite of french bounties . 
and the - prosperity of one or two large lines of foreign 
Steamers, the British Mercantile Navy maintains an enprmpus 
majority over the collective navies of other countries. 

The writer does not give very much weight to the two circum- 
stances , that seem not easily reconcilable with his views, z'/sr., that 
English trade with the East does not appear, as far as statistics go, 
to have diminished,, an^, secondly, that the chief sufferers^.the East 
India merchants, observe an unusual silence on the subject of their 
misfortunes. He accounts for them on the grounds that, owing 
to the greater purchasing power of gold, the consumption or use 
of articles of Eastern production has been greatly stimulated of 
late years ; while the younger firms that have in a great measure 
taken the place of the old-established Indian houses, having in 
most cases grown up while the change was in progress, have no real 
ground for complaint. 

After all, then, the fact has to be faced that a large section, perhaps 
even the largest section of our trade, is passing, or has already passed, 
into other hands. 

The remedy proposed is, put briefly, no less than this : Although 
we can no longer attract this trade to our own shores, we can still 
cio the next best thing — we can put ourselves in the way of the trade. 
Should England, it is argued, ever acquire possession of a con- 
venient port upon the eastern section of the north Mediterranean 
shore, the whole of the Oriental trade would speedily revert into 
English hands. 

There is a fine old-fashioned sound about this proposal' which 
has a decided charm in these prosaic times. That such a port in 
British hands might become what Venice was in old times, with the 
duty of receiving ttte produce of the East and distributing it through- 
out Europe, there .seems but little doubt ; the question of how 
such ah acquisition of territory should be made is more difficult 

“ Of course no one — no one, that is to say, in his. senses— preaches a 
crusade against France or Italy with a view to resuscitating, our commerce, or is 
anxious for us to run our heads against Austrians iron wall for a similar object At 
the same time it is undoubtedly only too probable that disputes will ere very long 
occur involving some of our neighbours, if not ourselves, in war v and in the 
event of such complications arising should we, it is asked, really aspire pre- 
siiinptuottsly if we made the acquisition of a. Mediterranean port one 'of the 
chief aims which regulated our policy? For those who condemn any such view 
as fond or visionary there is always an answer ready. It is necessary only to 
point to Gibraltar or Cyprus, or to recall tlie times when Barcelona and later 
Sicily were taken from a combination of powers not inferior to any which Europe 
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is likely to witness in our day. And to meet another objection, namely, that 
this age is one of peace and forbearance with us, and that schemes of aggrand* 
iscment are sedulously decried, one is apt to be bidden remember that politics, 
like dress, are mainly regfulated by fashion. Self-effacement is for the day in 
vogue, but there is no reason to imagine that it will be longer lived than other 
fancies. Non-intervention and the abuse of standing armies were once Tory 
cries ; they are now Radical cries, and the chances are that they will have lost 
their attraction for either party within a reasonable period) at least until they can 
come in again with some novelty. 

“ When once it is realised that wide-spread interests of our own are seri- 
ously compromised, many so-called philanthropic tenets will speedily be cast 
aside. In spite of vehement protestations against war, the Egfyptian rising, 
as soon as it was seen to threaten our communications with India, was at once 
suppressed, though the suppression involved a bombardment, the barbarity of 
which is probably unequalled : and in a similar way the wishes of a powerful and 
much-courted neighbour* were scouted by Radical shipowners, when it was re- 
cognised that to4efer to them might prove disadvantageous to our carrying trade. 
Nothing is more likely to unite the nation and rouse its spirit than the convic- 
tion that it is becoming impoverished.” 

But undoubtedly Turkey is indicated , by circumstances as the 
fittest victim for such spoliation ; in fact it is not improbable that 
the idea of supporting* and preserving our trade by the means 
proposed was suggested mainly by the condition and prospects of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

“ Gifts of different portions of the Ottoman Empire have been so freely 
promised of late, that it scarcely seems indecorous to propound another plan pf 
distribution. Of course the contention is that, whenever a dismemberment of 
that country does take place, England may as well claim her share ; and if it is 
allowable to arrange in this way for the disposal of other people’s property, the 
position need not be called unreasonable. Should the removal of the Turkish Power 
from Europe be the occasion or the consequence of an extensive war, there are 
many well-recognised arguments why the English nation should exert itself to 
the utmost to secure a voice, even a ruling voice, in the final settlement. There 
is, therefore, no denying that an opportunity might then occur for acquiring the 
coveted possession.” . 

Perhaps, again, such a footing could be gained in Turkey by 
the peaceful action of diplomacy as would give England all 
necessary practical advantages without recourse to arms or supplant- 
ing the crescent by the British flag. 

No port upon the Mediterranean shores appears to offer greater 
advantages to a commercial people than Constantinople. 

** We . name that city, for it would be mere affectation to pretend that in 
speaking of a Turkish port any other point is contemplated. Venice and Trieste 
•are ^ no doubt nearer to France -and Central Europe than are the shores of the 
Bosphorus ; and were Europe what it was three hundred and fifty years ago, 
there is not a question that Venice would be the preferable spot. But the con- 
ditions und^ which the little Italian republic grew great have not been restoied 
in full, . aJthougjj^ the trade upon which she throve has returned so nearly to its 
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indent course. The superiority of her position was due no less to the circum- 
stances of the age than to any geographical advantage. For when Venice 
• held the gorgeous East in fee* it was practically the most eastern trading city 
in Europe, the nearest, that is, to the Asiatic ports from which the Indian goods 
were shipped after their passage overland. To the west lay all civilised 
Europe ; but on the other side, with the exception of the Morea, stretched a 
great extent of country, governed by a warlike people who despised if they did 
not discourage the avocation of the merchant, a country inhabited by various and 
mostly rude races, whose slight demand^ for Eastern products it would have 
been unprofitable to supply. In Italy, France, London, and the larger Hanseatic 
towns it was that the goods imported by the Venetian traders were taken up, and 
for these markets Venice wa^i certainly the most convenient port. Had any city 
upon the Bosphorus become a dep6t for Oriental merchandise in those days, it 
would have been almost impossible to distribute from thence commodities intend- 
ed for Western Europe, except by re-shipping them to one of the Italian towns. 
For, as the river craft of the period were unable to ascend the course of the 
Danube, or, at any rate, the ascent was deemed impracticable, there existed no 
other way of conveying goods but by a long and perilous journey overland — a 
journey traversing at least two ranges of mountains before the point was reached 
at which the Venetian merchant could commence his inland traffic. 

“ But now circumstances are so greatly altered that the superiority lies, it 
would seem, entirely with the shores of the Bosphoriis. In the first place, the 
distance from there to the mouth of the Canal is less, while immense regions to 
the east of Venice have now become, in a greater or less degree, consumers of 
Easstern products, or, at least, of articles such as the East can produce. Greece, 
*he Danubian Principalities, North Germany, and the vast Russian Empire have 
all to be supplied ; and thus, when the whole area of Europe is considered, Con- 
stantinople appears to be as nearly central as any maritime city can be.” 

Finally it is pointed out that in Alexandria we already have a 
bird in the hand. 

“ Whether, if our tenure of Egypt were rendered permanent and complete, it 
would be possible to establish in Alexandria an emporium for our Eastern com- 
merce, is a question that has probably occurred to many minds during the last 
twelve months As the distance from Europe is not great, and must in any case 
be traversed, there appears no physical reason why an enterprising commercial 
people at that point should not achieve much the same sort of position as the 
London merchants have hitherto held. Vigour and the assui'ance of hearty 
support might do much to overcome obvious difficulties, though, as far as one can 
see, a long time would necessarily elapse before the desired result could be 
reached, even if it were ever obtained, and in that period the trade might have 
settled itself on other lines. Constantinople is already, by locality, a central point 
for our trade with the Black Sea and the Levant. Our position there would have 
to be developed rather than created ; while a dep6t at Alexandria would rise only 
as the merits of the situation came to be recognised ; the merits, bf course, being 
weighed against a good many risks. On the other hand, easy as it is tb prove 
that Constantinople is greatly preferable to Alexandria, we have to reiFlect that Che 
one point is, and may continue to be, unattainable, while the other is already 
whfam our grasp/* 
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Holidays for working Women. By Francis Martin. — Three 
years ago Lady Strangfford expressed a wish that the students of 
the College for Working Women could have a real holiday, and 
offered help if such an idea could be carried out. The suggestion 
was at once taken up by several ladies working in the College. 
They talked it over together and with the students, and they saw 
that the greater part of, if not all, the money required should be con- 
tributed by those who spend it. • 

^ To thousands of young women in shops, factories, &c., the word 
holiday brings little of delight. All of them have once a year, in 
the summer-time, and when business is slack, a holiday of a week 
or a fortnight. Some spend this holiday mostly in bed ; the desire 
for rest is, overpowering. Others go for “a day’s excursion 

“ TMt is, four or five hours in a crowded train with such companions as 
chance may afford, closed windows, smoke and drink, an hour or two at the 
distant place of destination, just long enough to walk through a few narrow 
streets, reach a pier, see a stretch of dull sea-water, hurry back to the crowd, at 
the railway station^ and journey home in noise and smoke and dust, with cross 
a^nd tired companions, thankful if they are not also tipsy and violent. ^ A few 
days are. required to get over the lassitude and exhaustion consequent upon^ this 
‘.holiday.*” 

Now Lady Strangford's suggestion Iqd these, ladies to wonder 
if they could not arrange a different kind of holiday. , . 

“^here is a penny bank open every night at the college, so we have added 
to it a holiday fund, into which any sum, from a penny upwards, can be^re- 
.ceived. The. money laid by in the penny bank.is kept distinct from that which 
a student can spare for her holiday deposit. Through friends in* various parts 
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of the country we received a list of suitable lodgings : in farmhouses, witlj a 
fisherman and his wife, with respectable widows and others not in the habit of 
letting lodgings but willing to receive the London girls and give them a com- 
fortable home. We found that 15X. a week for board and lodging was the 
maximum they could pay, or ss. or each for lodging only. 

“ Thirty-seven college girls subscribed to the holiday fund, and in August, 
1882, their savings amounted to 46/ ” 

« • • • • 

“ A girl who stood in need of rest and fresh air, and who was found on 
inquiry to have done her best to save, had the sum required for journey and 
lodging made up from the bonus fund, and was sent away for a holiday. Seven'll 
who were largely assisted in 1882 had saved all they required for the holiday in 
1883 ; not only that, they had saved enough to take with them a mother, a young 
brother, or little sister, who * would so enjoy the country.’ One of the pleasant- 
est things connected with the fund is the way in which, when a small bonus is 
offered to all, girls come forward to say, * I shall.have plenty for my journey. 
Please keep my share for some one who wants it more than I do ^ 

Five of the College students in 1882 visited Scotland, arid 
received great kindness from Messrs. Cook & Co., whose e.xcursion 
tickets they used. 

“ They wefe enabled to visit Arran, to see the Clyde, to spend a day on Loch 
Lomond, and to see Loch Long. One of them could not see the mountains for 
the tears that streamed down her face when she looked up at them, and one stood 
trembling and holding by tlie side of the steamboat as they came in sight of 
Arran, for she * could not have believed there was anything so beautiful in this 
world ’ 

“One of the three would accept no help at all for her journey. She had 
‘ enough, tliank you.’ The total cost of the jotirney, excursions and board and 
lodging for seventeen days, was under 5/. to each person 

“ These young women do not expect to go so far or spend so much money 
on a single holiday ‘ for years and years.’ The visit to Scotland had long been 
a dream of almost unhoped-for happiness.’* 

In 1883, 36 out of 54 members of the holiday fund were able 
to defray almost entirely the cost of their holiday. The remaining 
18 were mostly new members, and received, in deserving instances, 
such assistance as they required. Their total savings were £$ 4 , 
16s. ^d. 

“ The places visited were Portsmouth, Ryde, Yarmouth, Sidmouth, Margate, 
Plymouth, Ilfracombe, Southsea, Swanage, Folkestone. Hastings, the Surrey 
Hills, &c. ; each one seemed to find her holiday the most delightful she had 
ever had. Already, in January, 1884, there were sixty members, who had paid 
more than 20/. into the holiday fund. We may expect many more, and shall 
have to find homes for them.” 

# « # • • 

“ There are two sisters in the college, feather curlers, who earn good wages 
all the year, and work overtiipe during the season. They save every penny they 
can spare. * We never spend money on things that other girls do,* they say ; 
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'you would not believe how many little things^ wcf do without.’ summer 
they carried out a long-cherished scheme, and visited the field of Waterloo. ' In 
the long winter days we talk it over for hours/ they say ; * it is worth more than 
all our little sacrifices to see such places, and to have the pleasure of looking 
forward, and reading and thinking about them/ 

These sisters receive no help from the bonus fund, as we cannot at present 
arrange for journeys out of Great Britain. They themselves say : ' It would never 
do to send girls abroad unless you knew people to send them to, or they were 
very steady, and sisters like us^ ” 

« o o o e 

“ Holidays form a very small part of working life. An occasional day, a 
week or two in the summer, are their utmost extent ; but the good derived from 
them, and the help they give, cannot be measured by days and hours. They 
provide objects of contemplation for that inward eye which is ‘ the bliss of soli- 
tude’ ; they call forth the love of nature. ‘ Have not the sunsets been beautiful V 
was asked of a young woman. * I do not know,* she replied. * We work from 
eight to eight ; we never see the sun set.* ” 

All the greater, therefore, is the need that the short annual 
holiday shall be put to good use, that she shall learn to know sea 
and sky, sunrise and sunset, mountain and forest, the lakes and 
pastures of her own land. All this is more than education ; it is 
new life. 
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MARCH, 1884. 

The New Washington 
Henry Irving 
The Ideal 

Tlic Next Prcstdentjy 
Old Public Buildings in America 
Song 

Count von Moltke 

The Voyager •... ... ... 

The Suppression of Pauperism ... 

Byron at the Cell of Tasso 
An Average Man. IV. (Begun in December) 

The Crui'se of The Alice May’* II, ... ... 

Ill Primeval Wood 

llow Love looked for Hell ... ... ... 

Notes on the Exile of Dante... 

Visions ... ... ... ... 

Dr. Sevier. (Begun in November.) 

Mrs Finlay’s Kliznbethau Chair 
A Hunt for the Nightingale 

Henry Irving. — The interest that the great English actor 
has aroused in America is significantly expressed by the simultaneous 
appearance in the two prinicipal trans-Atlantic Magazines of articles 
headed by his name and endeavouring to reconcile the existence 
of the most pronounced mannerism and the most patent physical dis- 
abiltics of voice, build, and gait with the position that he has within 
a few short months won on the American stage. What is the charm 
which has enabled a man with all these faults to outstrip all cofnpeti<^ 
tors ? All our readers who have seen Mr. Irving act must recall the 
shock of unpleasant surprise with which the first jerky sentences 
of his part struck the ear and the laughable effect of his stilted 
stalk across the boards. His American critics paint these defects 
in plain colours. Describing hts first appearance before an American 
audience the Century says - 

“ There were few persons in that great assemblage, which was largely repre- 
sentative of the taste and culture of the metropolis, who had not heard of those 
cstravagaaces of speech and gesture which have been the occasion of so much 
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bitter denunciation, and who were riot eager to detect them. Little knowledge or 
discrimination was needed. The actor had not been upon the stage five minutes 
before he had justified many of the accusations of his most vehement assailants. 
When Mathias^ after divesting himself of hat and cloak, strode across the stage, 
with lounging gait and heaving shoulders, and hailed the village gossips at the 
supper-table with a series of dislocated syllables, each shot from the throat like 
balls from a vocal catapult, the spectators sat in blank amazement, as if uncertain 
whether some monstrous joke had not been played upon them, and Mr. Irving 
was not an actor of burlesque, mimicking the heroes of the Old Bowery. Had 
a census of opinion been taken in the middle of this act, the verdict would have 
been that the foremost player of the English stage was an insolent pretender, 
ofiering as the most precious outgrowths of modern art the mouthings, stridings 
and grimacings of a century ago.’’ 

No less plain is the language of the critic of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

* “ He has been on the stage the larger part of his life, and yet he has not 

learned how to sit, stand, or move with the ease, repose, vigor, and grace which 
are by turns or all together appropriate to attitude or action ; and, worse even 
than this, he does not know how to speak his own language. He has many lucid 
intervals of elegant motion and pure speech, — trebly aggravating as a demonstra- 
tion that his faults are not the consequence of utter physical incapacity,— but he 
can never be quite trusted with his legs, his shoulders, or his tongue for five 
consecutive minutes. His uegracefulness is bad, but, as was just implied, it !.s a 
venial fault in comparison with his atrocious enunciation. If there were such a 
crime as lingua-matricide, Mr. Irv|ng would have suffered its extreme penalty 
long ago ; for night after night he has done foul murder upon his mother-tongue- 
Soon after his arrival in New Yoik, Mr. Irving was reported to have said thrit he 
hoped the Americans would not be intolerant towards any English mannerisms 
of his speech which might offend their unaccustomed ears. If he said this, and 
said it seriously, the remark may be taken as^ curious proof of his unconscious- 
ness of the peculiarities of his delivery. For his oddities of utterance are no 
more English than they are Choctaw ; sometimes they suggest Cornwall, some- 
times Devonshire, occasionally Northern Vermont. But such hints are given by 
fits and starts ; the dialect is always substantially his own, an Irving patms 
developed out of bis own throat and brain through the operation of the familiar 
law of the survival of the unfittest. An alternate swallowing and double-edging 
of consonants, a constant lapse into an impure, nasal quality, an exclusion of 
nearly all chest tones, the misdelivery of the vowels by improper prolongation or 
equally improper abbreviation, an astonishing habrt of confounding and confusing 
.different vowel sounds, are the most marked of his disagreeable peculiarities. 
The great broad vowels are the ones which fare the worst in Mr. Irving’s mouth, 
and the reform of his delivery must therefore be regarded as hopeless ; an actor 
of middle age whose chief pronunciations of ‘ face’ are f&Sace and fSaace, and of 
♦no’ are nfto and nawo, is past praying for in this regard. Yet it is a part, ande an 
importartt part, of the duty of the stage to be a pronouncing dictionary of^ the; 
language, to bear aloft the standard of correct and elegant speech^ and to make a 
constant appeal to the public car in behalf of pure and refined enunciation.’* 

Tfea kisi writer says of Mr. Irving’s voice that it posses^ 
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very little resonance and almost no richness of tone; it is high 
pitched and has a very narrow range ; he seems absolutely in- 
capable of sustained power and variety in speech, and the inevitable 
consequence is that his declamation, especially of long passages, is 
exceptionally weak and ineffectual.” 

His face is thus described ; ” The high forehead, defined at 
its base by strongly marked yet exceedingly flexible eye-brows ; 
the large positive nose ; the narrow, sensitive lips ; the long, thin 
jaws ; the large, deepset, darkly-luminous eyes, belong to a most 
striking and impressive personality. Speaking for myself, I should 
say that Mr. Irving’s face is without exception the most fascinating 
I have ever seen on the stage.” 

The earlier impression produced on his first American audience 
by his impersonation of Mathias in “ The Bells” was as fleeting as it 
was false. It was interesting to observe how the personal fascination 
of the man gradually asserted its power over his hearers compelling 
their attention and controlling their sympathies in spite of their 
disposition to be critical. . 

“ But this impression was as fleeting as it was false. It soon became 
apparent that there was in Mr. Irving’s work something far more potent than 
audacious extravagance and eccentricity. As the action of the play proceeded, 
evidences of resolute purpose and elaborate design began to reveal themselves* 
AS the eye became accustomed to the excessive gesture and the ear to the curious 
inode of delivery, it was possible to discern beside the coarser outlines the deli- 
cate coloring of the true artist, and to appreciate the laborious skill witli which 
the progress of the struggle between conscience and will was portrayed. Here 
plainly was a man of subtle thought and keen perception, who had carefully 
traced the whole process by which a man of strong will and brain might be har- 
ried by the hidden torture of remorse and dread to despair and death, and who 
had carefully studied the physical symptoms by which the gradual advance of 
the mental malady ought to be portrayed. From the moment when, at the end 
of the first act, he was confronted with the apparition of the murdered Jew, and 
fell prostrate, with a half-suppressed shriek of agony, infinitely more expressive 
than any louder cry, he riveted the attention of his hearers, and his success was 
thereafter only a question of degree. The results of constant and, intelligenlr 
study, aided by a keen comprehension of the full scope of the character, were» 
manifested in a hundred different ways in the second act. The growing physical 
exhaustion, the haggard, weary face, the quick suspicion of the restless eye, the 
nervous petulance in the scene with the wife and daughter, the whole treatment 
of the episode of the counting of the dowry, the miserly weighing of the sus- 
pected piece, and the horrified recognition of the coin which came from the fatal 
belt ; the rigid watchfulness with which he listened to Christians theory regard- 
ing the disposition of the Jew’s dead body, and the Jiysterical burst of laughter 
with which he declared that he too kept a limekiln in those old days ; his feverish 
anxiety during the ceremony of singing the marriage contract, and. the frantic 
outbursts of hilarity with which he sought to drown the fancied sound of sleigh- 
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bells In his ears during the betrothal dance, — demonstrated beyond ill doubt 
his possession of a rich imagination, true dramatic instinct, and thorough mastery 
of stage reso urce. The most notable feature of the impersonation up to this 
point was the extreme skill by which the rapid approach of Mathias to a con- 
<lition akin to absolute mania was indicated. There was apparently, whether 
intended or not, a suggestion of positive insanity in the momentary and desperate 
a.ssumption of recklessness in the murderer*s solitary dance in his’ barred 
bedroom as he listened to the music of the revellers wiiliout. This assumption 
of what may be called a species of horrible nervous exaltation, conveying as it 
did an impression of almost insupportable strain, was a fitting prelude to the 
vivid terrors of the drea m s cene which followed, and which brought the imper- 
sonation to a most striking, pitiful, and imaginative climax. There has been 
small divergence of opinion touching the actor’s interpretation of this episode. 
It was a veritable picture of despairing guilt at bay. His breathless protestations 
and contradictions ; his incessant cry for Christian; his demand for proofs, and 
his petrifaction of fear when confronted with the bloody robe ; his terror of the 
mesmerist, and his desperate resistance to the mysterious fluid which was to rob 
him of his one defence ; his mechanical recital of the preliminaries to the murder ; 
his startling pantomime of the manner of the deed itself ; the bold and pic- 
turesque attitude depicting the horror of the murderer at the glare of the dead 
man’s eye, and the, realism of the actual death, with the suggestion of the 
strangling noose, — were all triumphs of execution, and dispelled all doubt as to 
the genuine power of the performer.” 

The selection of the r61c of Charles L as the second character 
in the series of Mr, Irving’s performances in’ New York was clever 
policy, the contrast to Mathias being so extreme as to raise the 
presumption of the rarest versatility. The emotions of Charles are 
far less varied and far less acute than those of Mathias^ and are 
far less exacting in the demands upon the actor’s powers of intellec- 
tual conception ; the chief characteristics of the part are gracious 
dignity, a courtly mien, aristocratic repose, an air of gentle melan- 
c loly and the tenderness of a loving, in<lolent but frank and noble 
nature. Neither r 6 le rises to the altitude of true passion, to say 
nothing of tragic intensity. Where dramatic power was really deeded 
in the latter play, when Charles returns defeated from the field of 
battle to the Queen’s tent, the critic holds that Mr. Irving failed 
completely, for the first and only time in the play, his manner being 
theatrical and artificial to a degree. 

Passing on to “ Louis XI,” we find that it 1.5 recognised on all 
sides as the actor’s most successful character. V/e quote for compari- 
son the remarks on this impersonation made by the two critics, 

“IniLouis XI.,* which was the play selected to follow ^ Charles I ,* Mr 
Irving won the greatest personal success of his engagement, and justly, for a 
more brilliant example of elaborate and harmonious mechanisn has rarely if ever 
been witnessed ppon the stage. The personal appearance of the actor as the 
dec^pit . ,014./ monarclif was a triumph of the dresser’s art as well as of artistic 
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Imagination. The deathly pallor of the face, with its sinister lines ; the savage 
mouth, with its one or two wolfish fangs ; the hollow cheeks, surmounted by 
the gleaming eyes, whose natural size and brilliancy had been increased by 
every known trick of shading ; the fragile body on the bent and trembling 
legs, — presented a picture of horrible fascination. It was as if a corpse, already 
touched by the corruption of the tomb, had been for one brief hour galvanized 
into life. The conception was exaggerated to the verge of grotesqueness, but 
the thrilling effect of it was indisputable ; and, after all, a little exaggeration in 
the depiction of a character bearing few traces of ordinary humanity is not a 
grievous fault. As has been already pointed out, Mr. Irving’s sense of the pic- 
turesque is very keen, and it is plain that he intended this impersonation for the 
eye and the fancy more than for the judgment. If tested by the rules of pro- 
bability or consistency, it would be seen to be radically false and incoherent. 
Innocence herself could never be cozened by so palpable a hypocrite as this, 
and it is preposterous to suppose that so grovelling a coward could by any chance 
become a ruler of men. In the veritable Louis there were, in spite of his 
hideous vices and despicable weaknesses, certain elements of greatness, which in 
this portrayal are never even dimly suggested. The actor has simply out-Heroded 
Herod by bringing into the strongest relief the theatrical side of the character 
so vividly sketched by Sir Walter Scott. For the historical personage he cares 
nothing, for the theatricjil, every thing. It is worthy of remark that this impersona- 
tion has been pronounced a masterpiece by most of the actors of note who witnessed 
it. Now actors, as a rule, are not good critics, inasmuch as their professional 
habit leads them to study the mechanical rather than the imaginative or 
creative powers of the performer. They are apt to estimate a work, not 
by the soul which animates it, but by the executive detail which gives 
it a good surface finish. When the ‘ business ’ is minute and neat, the grouping 
varied and effective, the exits and entrances picturesque, and the meaning of 
every line illustrated by a great wealth of intricate gesture, their ideal of dramatic 
expression is satisfied. Inspiration is a quality with which few of them have 
any intimate dealings ; and when they happen to encounter it, they are likely to 
regard it witli a feeling akin* to contempt, if it does not happen to be in accord 
with that bane of the modern stage — tradition Of mechanism, however, pure 
and simple, they are necessarily excellent judges, and their verdict in this respect 
on Mr. Irving’s Louis is of positive value. It is, moreover, in accord with that 
of critical amateur observers. The cleverness of the whole peiformance is ex- 
traordinary, and the effect of it is all tlie greater, because the very exaggenation 
of the outlines in the picture drawn conceals effectually the mannerisms which 
mar all the rest of Mr. Irving’s impersonations. It would be difficult, however, 
for the most ardent admirer of the actor to mention a point where absolute greatness 
is displayed. There is no opporlunity, of course, for pathos, and there is assured- 
ly no manifestation of passion. The exhibition of craven fear, in the intervievv 
with NtmourSy is perhaps the nearest approach to it, but there is no effect in this 
which could not be wrought by theatrical device. The great merits of the per- 
formance lie in the wonderful manner in which the fanciful and grotesque ideal 
is sustained, and the skill with which the weaknesses of the actor are converted 
into excellences. There is not an instant which does not afford.its evidence of 
deliberate calculation and assiddous rehearsal, and there are little bits of master- 
ly treatment here and there which will long live in the memory. Among them 
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may be noted the picture of the king warming his wizened and wicked old car- 
cass by the fire in his bed-chamber, mumbling excuses to his. leaden saints fbC 
the^cme little sin more which he hoped to commit on the morrow ; the scene with 
th^ I peasants, with its ghastly suggestions, and the final death episode, the hor- 
rifying effect of which was due not only to the rare skill of the acting, but to the 
startling contrast between the wasted, bloodless body and the splendor, in texture 
and color, of its habiliments. The portraiture throughout was a marvel of detail 
most cunningly devised and most beautifully executed. It failed only, as the pre- 
ceding impersonations had failed, at the crises where the glow of true passion 
was essential to vitality. Emotion was indicated with unerring certainty and with 
infinite variety of resource, but it was never fully expressed. The obvious deduc- 
tions to be drawn from the performance were that Mr. Irving excels in eccentric 
acting;, that he is deficient in physical strength, and that he can depict the work- 
ings of the brain with much more certainty than the emotions of the heart.” 

« , # « ♦ • * « 

*• A .more thorough an^ complete embodiment of wickedness than the former 
iinpetWdnation — of cunning, cruelty, sensuality, treachery, cowardice, and envy^ 
each vice being subordinate to a passionate superstition, which it feeds, and by 
which, again it is fed — can hardly be conceived. Every utterance of the 
strident, nasal voice, with its snaps and snarls, its incisive tones of hatred, 
its hard notes of jealousy, its cold accents of suspicion, its brief touches of 
slimy sweetness when a saint is to be propitiated by devotion, or a foe is to be 
destroyed by flattery ; every movement of the false, sneering lustful lips | every 
attitude of the feeble frame, which in the midst of its decrepit ugliness has 
instants of regal dignity ; every one of the countless expressions of the eyes 
and eyebrows, with their wonderful power of questioning, qualifying, searching,' 
doubting, insinuating, and denying, — of all these and many more details in 
this marvellous picture, each one is absolutely true to life ; each one has its own 
place and significance, and its own precise relation to the general effect ; none 
is exaggerated or unduly intrusive. A finer, truer, and more artistic adaptation 
of means to ends than this has not been seen upon the stage within our time.” 

Of Mf. Irving’s Shylock a poor opinion is expressed by the 
writer, while the part is noticed in the Atlantic merely as 
indicating the absence of power to portray the stress of the Jew’s 
great passion. We quote from the Century : — 

The most fatal objection to the impersonation is its inconsistency, a 
which Mr. Irving is generally most careful to avoid. In the earlier scenes, 
in fact all through the play up to the trial scene, Shylock is presented in. his most 
forbidding colors. Those elements in his character which involve the pride of 
race and religion and the love of family are mainly disregarded, and the grosser 
attributes of sordid greed, supple servility; and malignant hate are brought into 
the boldest relief. Without entering into any discussion as to whether or not his 
vieW Is the right one, it is clear that when it is once adopted it ought to be per- 
sistedT in to the end, whereas Mr.' Irving’s Shylock at the crisis of the play ..Under- 
goes a cbmjplete transformation, Jt may be willingly conceded t^t his interj^eta- 
. tion Oif the l&st half of the trial scene is most picturesque, dignl^^ and j^thetic, but 
it is w^ly irrecd|iciUbl^ has gone before >n^ ^ 

ibke^tio^Trom the of the Jew’s ov’erthirbw is veiy air 
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always, the finest qualities of the actor are displayed in repose. The forlomness of 
a misery so deep as to be proof against all fiirther trial could scarcely be more 
touchingly rendered, while them anner of the final exit would have been masterly 
if it had not been so incongruous Previous to this there had been little to praise. 
Apart from the question of conception, Mr. Irving’s performance lacked forcc- 
There was not one single note of Irufe passion, or one touch of genuine pathos, 
while the lines were often made almost unintelligible by the vilest of elocution- 
ary tricks. His gesture, too, was excessive and not always significant, and in 
Other ways his performance was distinctly below the standard which his previous 
achievements had established ” 

The same writer cannot understand why the impersonation of 
Hamlet excited so fierce a storm of controversy in England, for there 
is not room, he thinks, for much difference of opinion about it. It 
exhibits all the virtues and weaknesses which would naturally be 
expected by all observers of Mr. Irving’s acting, and would only 
create astonishment in persons unacquainted with the eccentricities 
of his style. It is an elaborate and careful intellectual study, but is 
devoid of tragic power, while the efforts unceasingly made to increase 
the pictorial effect gives a sense of artifice rather than art. 

It would puzzle an expert in insanity to determine positively whether Mr. 
Irving’s Hamiet is accually mad or not. Gener.dly he is a natural personage 
enough ; at times, his madness is clearly feigned ; at others, as at one point in 
the interview wiih Ophelia and during parts of the play scene, it is, to all 
appearance, real. The question is not of particular importance, for the entire 
absence of tragic passion effectually relegates the performance to the second 
class. In the great scenes of the play — in the meeting with the Ghasty in the 
closet scene with the Q iseUy in the challenge to LaetUSy and in the death 
acene — there was not a gleam of tragic fire ; and it is scarcely too much to say 
that the tragic side of Hamlet's character received no representation at all. The 
action was spirited, picturesqxie, dramatic, and incessant, and would have been 
most, eloquent and impressive to an audience of the deaf and dumb ; but in the 
delivery of the lines there was no thrill of passionate emotion. In other words, 
the actor was incapable of executing the design which his intellect had 
elaborated. In the quieter conversational p issages of the play he was entirely 
successful. Here his fertility in all expedients of gesture and expression stood 
him in good stead His scenes with Horatio and MarcelluSy with Rosencrants and 
Guitdenstern^ with PoloniuSy and with the Players^ were almost wholly admirable, 
and were acted with a naturalness and simplicity which made his extravagances 
at other times all the more noticeable. His treatment of the scene with the 
Grave-di^^ers w.ts perfect, the spirit being one of gentle and philosophic 
melancholy, lightened by a tinge of amusement. The impression gained from 
the impersonation as a whole was one of elaborate study, rather than subtlety. 
Most careful thought had been expended, evidently, Upon the possible significance 
of lines and words, and upon the iaventibn of illustrative business. An instance 
of this minute care Was furnished in thfc Case of the First Player^ who had Ijcen 
instructed apparently to waive his arm in n particular manner, to enable Hdmidt 
to make a clever point later on,* when Instructing him not to ^ saw the ahr to6 
tt&ach with your hand, dms.' Again, m the beginning of the piny scene, 

8 
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possesses himself of Ophelia's fan and retains it to the end, for the sake of 
giving pertinency to the words, * A very, very peacock.* Other similar examples 
might be quoted, but these suffice to show the extraordinary care which the 
English actor bestows upon what less conscientious men would call insignificant 
details. It is by this patient forethought that he maintains the interest in his 
performances. Even so hachneycd a play as ‘ Hamlet is, under his management, 
transformed into something like a novelty.** 

The other critic agrees in the main with the above verdict. 

“ At all events, it is certain that Mr. Irving follows the lighter method in his 
impersonation, and that his success in it is won chiefly through the variety, viva- 
city, and delicacy with which he represents the picturesque side of the Prince’s 
nature. Upon a review of Mr. Irving’s efforts, it will even be seen, not only that 
he has no capacity for displaying vigorous, sustained pcassioii, but that he never 
attains a lofty, emotional pitch, even for a moment. In all his performances, I can 
recall but one instance to the contrary, and that, as all my readers know, occurs 
just before the close of the ‘ play scene* in Hamlet, where his snaky wriggle to- 
wards the King, his scream of triumph and wrath, and his frenzied but regal 
action in mounting the throne and hold ing it, as if he had just dispossessed a 
usuper, .always produce a strong thrill in the audience. The instance, however, 
is isolated, and it is curious to note that Mr. Irving accomplishes all the best of 
the effect of the scene without the help of any comprehensible speech. If further 
proof were wantingof the lightness of Mr. Irving’s emotional gift, it might be found 
in the uniform demeanour of his audiences ; those of America repeating, accord- 
ing to my experience, the behaviour of those of London, who, if Mr, Archer’s 
keen eyesight is to be trusted, are almost always ‘intellectually interested, but 
not emotionally excited.’ That Mr. Irving ever attempted Macbeth and Othello 
seems impossible ; that he should ever presume to attempt King Lear is incre- 
dible.** 

While then it seems agreed that the intellectual nature of Mr. 
Irving’s acting, his patient study, his devoted persistence and his 
refined scholarship, make any part represented by him an immen.se 
delight to the cultivated mind, the opinion is equally unanimous in 
America that in weight, in tragic power, in high emotional force, he 
is far excelled by many a poor player infinitely below him in refine- 
ment, taste and learning. That he can make a tremendous attack on 
the nerves he shows in Mathias^ while in Hamlet he finely affects the 
imagination ; but the appeal he makes is generally to the intellect or 
artistic sense, and when he goes higher, he almost always fails. Mr. 
Irving’s stage seems to have been little short of a revelation to 
the New York public in the beauty and completeness of its appoint- 
ments, 

“ Within the last ten or fifteen years there have been a dozen productions or 
reidvals in this city which cost more money than any of Mr. Irving’s representa- 
tions, but when or where have there been such vital an d fascinating stage 
pictures a$ he Has given us ? Where, within the last ten years at least, has any 
j^haksperian play been produced with a cast in which it would be hypercritical to 
except in the case of the chief actor ? When has a legitimate actor 
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in New York been surrounded by supernumeraries who behaved like sentient 
and intelligent human beings? When was it that a legitimate play was presented 
in which every detail of scenery, external or interior, every bit of property* every 
costume was absolutely correct? The scenery which Mr. Irving used 
here was old ; after months of service in London, it had been shipped across 
the Atlantic, and was erected on a stage which it did not fit ; and yet, in tone 
of color, in fidelity to fact, in quality of drawing, See., it excelled anything of the 
kind seen here in recent days. The pictures in ‘ The Merchant of Venice^* with 
their wealth of color, wonderful movement, and general verisimilitude, were 
revelations in the arts of stage decoration and management. The scene at 
Hampton Court, in ‘ Charles I ,* was photographic in its accuracy, as were the 
interiors at Wiiitehall. The interiors of ‘ Louis XL* were marvels of taste and 
correctness ; and the night scene in the first act, with its massive towers standing 
out in relief against one broad band of light in a dark and stormy sky, was 
extraordinarily effective. The solidity of .the masonry in the first act of 
‘ Hamlet,* the weird landscape with its expanse of rbek and sea, which forms a 
background for the Ghosl, and many other instances of exquisite a.tistic taste, 
might be cited-^ 

The final sentences of the writer in the Atlantic sum up what 
is substantially the verdict of the Century critic also. 

My conclusions, then, are these : that Mr. Irving*s art would be much more 
effectual than it is if * to do* were one h;ilf *as easy’ with him as his knowledge 
of * what were good to do’ is clear ; that if abundance, brilliancy, clearness and 
refinement of thought, artistic insight, definiteness of purpose, sincerity of feel- 
ing, and intensity of devotion were all that is needed in a, player, he would be 
easily first among the actors of our time ; that, since the highest end of acting 
is not to refresh and stimulate the mind, to refine and gratify the taste, or to 
charm the fancy, but strongly to move the spirit and profoundly to stir the heart, 
his claim to a place among the greatest masters of his craft is not as yet made 
out. After all is said, I find there is a certain charm in his performance which 
has not been accounted for, which defies analysis, and refuses even to be de- 
scribed, but which is strangely potent upon the imagination of the spectator. 
That his existence in the dramatic profession, even as he is, with all his imper- 
fections on his head, is an inestimable boon to the stage of England and Ame- 
rica seems to me quite clear. Inasmuch as it is impossible that his peculiar 
faults should find many imitators. And, looking at Mr. Irving, the most ad- 
vanced English students of the drama may find one obvious compensation for 
the absence of a conservatory like that of Paris, and ofa theatre like the Francais : 
for in the destruction of his mannerisms, which must have made a part of Mr. 
Irving’s pupilage, the artist himself would surely have perished, as the heroine of 
Hawthorne’s most fanciful story died under the process of obliterating the 
birthmark from her cheek. To Mr. Irving’s marvellous skill in setting and 
adorning his stage, and in guiding his supporting parformers,— a skill which 
seems to amount almost to genius,— I can make only this brief allusion. Our 
public are not likely to forget that they owe to him representations of 
Shakespeare which have done more to educate the .community, and which have 
given, on the whole, more complete satisfaction and refined pleasure, than any 
others which the American stage has ever known.” 
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The Life of Lord Lytton. 

‘The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 
By his Son. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.” 

When Bulwer was about 50 he began an autobiography which 
forms the substance of the first volume of the Life, but it was never 
completed : — 

“When he was between seventeen and eighteen, and while living as a pupil 
in the house of a clergyman at Ealing, he had a mysterious love-adventure. For 
a time not specified, but apparently lasting through the summer, he used to meet, 
under a dwarf tree overhanging a little stream in a meadow near Ealing, a young 
lady about his own age, whose time was left very much at her own disposal. What- 
ever attractions she may have derived from the glow of his fancy, it is apparent 
that he saw in her something like a divinity. He repaired to their meetings with 
the feelings with which Rhcecus may have sought the oak where dwelt his Dryad. 
Her face always continued to be his ideal of beauty ; her affection, no less strong 
than his own, his ideal of feminine tenderness. She was for him glorified into a 
being sacred beyond humanity, to be approached with feelings as devout as they 
were ardent. But admiration even so deep as this is not unexampled in lovers of 
eighteen. The empire which Mary Chaworth established over Byrbn at an earlier 
age was powerful enough to be the inspiration at a later time of some of his most 
pathetic and popular poetry. But Byron’s may be called a boy’s fancy in com- 
parison with the permanency of Bulwer’s devotion. Like Rhcecus he soon lost 
his goddess for ever, and she was mourned for as only goddesses should be 
"mourned^hat is to say, as a man may lament throughout his life the loss of what 
hnd promised happineb too great for expectailoh, and which hot even fancy 
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CQMld ever restore. It was, he says, m>rief tale of true passion. and of grea.t, 
sorrow— a tale never to be told.* One day she failed to meet him, and never 
came again. * Some months afterwards there came a letter. Not from her. She 
was married. She, whose heart, whose soul, whose every thought was mine to 
the last, she who never spared even a dream to another, lost, lost to me for ever !* 

“ Three years later, when dying, she wrote to him expressing a wish that hc 
should visit her grave. He made a pilgrimage to the noith of England in obe- 
dience to this desire, passed a night of suffering on the spot, yet left it at dawn 
‘ as if rebaptised or reborn. 1 recovered the healthful tone of my mind j and 
the stage of experience and feeling through which my young life had passed con- 
tributed largely to render me whatever I have since become.’ This, however, 
was far from implying that here he dismissed his sorrowful remembrance of the 
past. The anguish of that night was recorded in a poem called * The Tale of a 
Dreamer.’ ’* 

In the last work he ever wrote, when quite an old man, the love 
episode was a transcript of these ineffaceable impressions 

“His son tells us that he was greatly agitated in reading the manuscript 
aloud, -that when the chapter was finished describing Kcnelm Cliillingly’s 
sufferings at Lily’s grave, he was dejected to a degree that his listeners were un- 
able at that time to account for. Besides all these testimonies of his unforgotten 
grief, many passages throughout his works assure us of its enduring influence in 
his heart ” 

After this he came under the spells of a very different kind of 
siren, Lady Caroline Lamb, a frisky matron of somewhat mature 
} cars, who took a fancy to the clever young collegian. The effect 
of thi.s intimacy may be traced in the Lady Roseville of “ Pelham’* 
and the Lady Ila.sselton of “ Devereux.” 

llulwcr was entered at Cambridge, and his as.sociates were Praed^ 
“ first in readiness and wit” ; Cockburn, Charles Buller, Wilson, and 
Maurice ; and Benjamin Hall Kennedy^ “ a young giant in learning.” 
With these Biilwcr took part in the debates of the Union Club: — 

“ ‘ Men came from London to hear us. . . . The greatest display of elo- 

quence I ever witnessed at the club was made by a man some years our senior, 
and who twice came up during my residence to grace our debates — the now re- 
nowned Macaulay, The first of these speeches was on the French Revolution ; 
and it still lingers in my recollection as the most heai t-stirring effort of that true 
oratory which seizes hold of the passions, transports you from yourself, and iden- 
tifies you with the very life of the orator, that it has ever been my lot to hear — 
saving, perhaps, one speech by O’Connell, delivered to an immense crowd in the 
open air. Macaulay — in point of power, passion, and effect— never equalled that 
speech in his best day in the House of Commons. His second speech, upon the 
Liberty of the Press, if I remember rightly, was a failure.* ’* — Life. 

In the.se debates Bulwer was a conspicuous figure. He also 
won the prize for English poetry, in a poem on sculpture. 

The autobiography ends with his 22 nd year, soon after he had 
left college. The only doubt now was as to \yhich of the many paths 
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open to hfm^those of essayist, writer of fiction, poet, parliamentary 
orator, or student — he would select. 

His choice of literature as the chief occupation of his life was determined 
by the imfortunate circumstances of his early manhood. A mutual interest sprang 
up between him and Kosina Wheeler, a young Irish lady of great beauty. His 
mother, for what will seem to most mothers just and excellent reasons, strongly 
opposed the match. His income, independent of what his mother gave him, was 
quite insufficient to marry on.'* 

« o « • • • * 

**And Bulwer, the most affectionate of sons, believing that it was not a case 
where the affections on either side were strongly engaged, promised his mother 
that he would not marry without her consent." 

«««•••• 

“ Miss Wheeler, far from making a corresponding effort, let him know that 
she was quite prepared to brave his mother’s oppsition. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Bulwer, Weighing his obligations to each, found himself so 
bound to Miss Wheeler, whose singular family circumstances had left her un- 
usually friendless, that he could not keep his promise to his mother.” 
o o • • • • 

“ His mother was for years unappeasable, though her son, whenever an 
opening was afforded, continued to address her in terms the most manly and 
affectionate.” 

♦ • ♦ • ♦ * 

“ She not only broke off all intercourse with him, but accepted his resignation 
of the large allowance which he had hitherto received from her.” 

The marriage took place in 1827, but the young pair were 
not economically disposed, and entered on a large scale of expen- 
diture, which led in more than one way to disastrous consequences. 
Bulwer believed and proved that he could by his own efforts raise his 
means to the level of his expenses. But. in the determination to 
do this, he accepted work that was not wholesome literary work, 
but toil and drudgery. He found time, however, to finish * Pelham,* 
the success of which enabled him to devote himself to higher composi- 
tion. But the continuous strain proved too much for his never robust 
health. 

Even this result was not more lamentable than the effect on his domestic 
life. * So incessantly,* wrote his wife to his mother, ‘ is he occupied, that I seldom 
or never see him, till about two or three in the morning, for five minutes.' It is 
evident that no ampunt of literary labour would account sufficiently for this 
neglect of his wife — and that, if the statement is not exagger;tted, she had grave 
cause of complaint. Many circumstances are wanting to explain a situation 
which is in itself incredible. However this may be, things were evidently 
tending, even in these early days, towards the estrangement which finally became 
irremediable.” 

Tfie novels that he produced within the period of his life compre- 
hended in the present instalment of biography, were five — viz., 
< Falkland * ^ ^ rdham ’ ; * Devereux * ; ‘ The Disowned * ; and ‘ Paul* 
Clifford* 
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"‘Falkland* was written before his marriage, — a gloomy story, or, rather, an 
essay upon a distressing situation created for characters which were mostly too 
unattractive to excite much interest in the reader, yet displaying earnestness and 
power.” 

It was his next book, ‘ Pelham,’ that fixed his vocation. Pelham is 
represented as a clever coxcomb, but also as a man of honour, there- 
in differing from Disraeli’s Vivian Grey, 

" The immaturity of the author is, it is true, frequently visible : the conduct 
of the hero during his Ctanvass of a constituency, intended to display his dexterity, 
was more adapted to broad comedy than to a novel, and would in real life have 
appeared as vulgar impudence ; in the clever episode of the student Clutterbuck, 
that personage’s simplicity and antique phraseology are overdrawn ; while in the 
entertaining scenes with i\ie ^ourmei^ Lord Guloseton, their creator would not, a 
few years later, have represented the gluttonous host as entertaining a single 
guest at a dinner, meant to be especially choice, witlf, besides a pair of fowls, 
entries of filets de poulet and of veal — a combination quite incredible on the part 
of a professed epicure, and therefore false to the picture.” 

But the vivacity of the book was undeniable, and the vein of 
melodrama in it perhaps pleased more than it offended. This vein 
came out very strongly in his next work, ‘ Devereux’ : — 

"The hero’s brothers, and tutor, and wife, and father-in-law, arc of the 
stagiest ; and on such grounds it is dismissed in the biography with less respect 
than, as we think, it deserves.” 

o « o O * o 

“ ‘ The Disowned* was constructed on a principle which could hardly produce 
a good novel— that of embodying abstract qualities, and setting them in motion 
like chessmen, to work out some moral problem. ‘ V’^anity (Talbot) ; Ambition 
(Warner) ; Pride (Lord Borodaile) ; Selfishness and Sensuality (Crawfurd) ; 
Philanthropy (Mordaunt) ;* such is the author’s own list of his drameUis persona^ 
as sot forth in a preface — the design being, he says, ‘ to personify certain disposi- 
tions influential upon conduct.* Except John Bunyan (who did not write novels), 
nobody ever succeeded on such a plan.” 

*•••*• 

"Of the popularity of the work there can be no doubt. Not only did it 
please novel-readers, but as letters from well-known literary men show, caused 
the author to be regaided as a growing power in literature ; while the biographer 
claims for it a share in the reform of the criminal law'.*’ 

Thus far is Bulvvcr’s literary career followed in the present 
volumes. His faculty was constructive, not creative. He had little hu- 
mour, but of wit he had a keen perception, and there is a great deal of 
itin his novels, though it seldom seems spontaneous. But he wove a 
good plot, and strengthened it with vivid situations to which the 
course of the story led up. This constructive faculty is conspicuous 
in his plays, and ' Richelieu,’ * Money,’ and jthe ‘ Lady of Lyons,' 
have lived, and been played very recently to full audiences. His 
style is in the main excellent, and his work is distinguislicd by 
erudition as well as power. 
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Ministers of the Second Empire.— T he men who helped 
the late Emperor of the French to build up the house of cards so 
rudely shattered at Sedan are known to the general reader better, 
perhaps, from Kinglake’s bitter and caustic description of the coup 
ditat in his invasion of the Crimea than from any special account 
of the men themselves. A few traits in the characters of De Morny, 
Persigny, Billaut and Rouher may be found of some interest. 

For Persigny and Walcwski the Emperor entertained a strong 
personal affection ; they were his amis de ccenr ; — 

his purse was open to them ; their power was enormous and subject to no 
fluctuations, and whatever indiscretions they committed these never led even to 
a passing estrangement between them and their master, because the Emperor, 
knowing them intimately and being quite alive to their faults, was not afraid to 
scold them. De Momy’s influence was of a different kind, and has been gene- 
rally misunderstood and exaggerated abroad. The ‘Emperor di*»]iked this witty, 
polished, astute and ambitious statesman. It is no secret that De Morny w.'is 
connected very closely to him by illegitimate blood relationship, and in 1852, just 
after the coup detail the future Cuke, who was then Minister of the Interior, was 
so incautious as to boast of this kinship in a speech at a public dinner. It was 
owing to this that he had to resign. The resignation was generally attributed to 
the Ministers repugnance for the decree which confiscated the property of the 
Orl^ns family ; but this was a mere pretext. The truth was that Louis Napo- 
leon deeply resented De Morny’s presumption^ and marked it for ever afterwards 
by maintaining a strict punctiliousness of manner even in his most confldential 
. fdations with thi statesman, who was to do the Empire such good and showy 
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service in many ways. With Becsigtiy and Walewski, on the contrary, the Em- 
peror was on such terms that he addressed them as Tu^ apd Pcrsigny,was a man 
of so passionate and impulsive temper that he soinetiniies forgot himself to the point 
of saying Tu in return. 

“Jean Fialin de Persigny was a remarkable character, and but for his temper, 
would have remained in office throughout the reign which he contributed more 
than any other man to found. The son of an officer of the First Empire nanied 
Fialin, he was born in 1808, enlisted at the age of seventeen in a cavalry regi- 
ment, and left the service after six years, with the rank of corporal-major of 
Hussars. He then became a commercial traveller in the wine trade, and a jour- 
nalist in his leisure moments. In 1834 he founded at Nantes a Bonapartist 
newspaper, DOccidettf Fran^ais^ which was hardly a success, for only one number 
of it appeared ; but in that number there was an article which fell under the eye 
of the ex-King Jdrfime, and so pleased the latter, that he wrote to compliment the 
editor, and subsequently gave him a letter of introduction to Prince Louis Napo- 
leon. who was then living at Arencnberg. The interview that ensued between the 
bagman and the Pretender was to be ver>' important to both. In the course of his 
travels over France, with samples of wine in his pockets, Fialin had had many op- 
portunities of remarking what a magic the name of Napoleon still exercised over the 
peasantry and working classes, and no doubt he gave a great stimulus to the Prince’s 
ambition by assuring him of this ; while the Prince on his side was shrewd enough 
to perceive how useful a clever' and voluble commercial traveller might be to 
him After this Fialin dropped his natronymic, assumed the title of Viscount de 
Persigny, and became the indefatigable propagator of Napoleonic legends. In 
country town hotels, in village wine-^hops, in diligences^ and railway trains, the 
topics on which he harped, when not puffing his wines, were the glory of the 
First Empire, the grand character and misfortunes of Napoleon, and the pro- 
mising talents of the great Emperor’s nephew. He was a gushing, persuasive 
t'llkcr, cheerful, very brave, and he had a number of those small accomplishments 
which make a man irresistible at a supper-party or in a drawing-room. He could 
by putting a huger in his mouth and drawing it sharply out imitate the popping 
of a cork, and then bv drumming on his distended cheek with his middle finger 
produce the chtek cluck of wine being poured out of a botlle. He could 
play tricks with cards, invent riddles, sing Bdranger’s songs in a gay tenor voice ; 
he could dance, he was very tender tvith ladies, and. having an enthusi- 
astic love for poetry, he could recite verses with admirable expression, and some- 
times would evince his warmth of heart by crying over w’hat he recited He 
got the reputation of being a charwant farceur^ in truth his qualities were 

of the sort that make successful charlatans ; but from among those persons who, 
arc rather to be cajoled than argued with, the peripatetic Viscount made many 
friends for his employer Like all those men, however, who are kindly greeted 
wherever they go, Persigny over-estimated the number and the value of the 
supporters whom he recruited, and he very nearly brought Prince Napoleon %o 
complete ruin by instigating hint to make his foolish raid upon Strasburg in 1836. 
Persigny shared in the dangers of this adventure, but was lucky enough to 
avoid capture ; he was less fortunate in the Boulogne expedition of 1840^ and ehei; 
a conviction for high treason he remained a slate prisoner at Doullens an 4 Ver- 
sailles till 1848. Having thus* been the companion of Louis Napoleon’s evil days, 
Persigny had a clainii which the jPrince gratefully acknowledged, to serve him 
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when better times came. The ex-bagman thrfew himself with inconceivable 
energy into electioneering for the Presidential contest of 1848, and when his 
master had been appointed ruler of the Republic he went to work with redoubled 
ardour to weave that series of parliamentary social and Cabinet plots which pre- 
pared the coup detat, Louis Napoleon was of procrastinating humour, and he 
needed a man like Persigny to urge him rapidly onwards through difficulties over 
which he would have lingered brooding if he had been left alone With all his 
wits sharpened by the magnitude of the stake for which he was gambling, Per- 
signy showed throughout the dark game played in the year 1851 a marvellous 
perspicacity and a splendid nerve. Of all the parties to the coup detat, he was 
the only one who unreservedly risked his head. The others had made prepara- 
tions for flight in case of failure ; but he would not have cared to live if matters 
had ended badly.” 

To Persigny the restoration of the Empire was as the fulfilment 
of a life’s dream, and being an Imaginative man he enjoyed it more 
deeply than any one, except the Emperor himself, who was also a 
dreamer. In this particular there is a marked contrast to be noted 
between the character of Persigny and those of De Morny, the scep- 
tic, and Rouher, the cool-headed man of business. 

“De Morny had been brought up in luxury and with ths knowledge that he 
was a Queen’s son. He had been an officer of Lancers; he had sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1842 — 49, and heftad at different times won large sums 
of money on the Bourse. The Empire did a great deal for him, but not all 
that he had expected. He wanted to have his royal birth indicated by the title 
of Due de Saint-Leu, and when baulked of this hope, aspired to the historic 
dukedom of Auvergne with the post of Prime Minister, and the portfolio of the 
Interior. He had to content himself with the meaningless title of Due de Morny 
and the Presidentship of the Corps L^islatif, in which it must be owned he made 
a finer figure than any President has done before or since. De Morny, however, 
ndght be called a disappointed man ; the mere trappings of office, the 
gold-laced coat^ the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, the style of 
Excellency, could not give him the same kind of pleasure as they did to 
Persigny, who, until 1848, when the President conferred on him a staff* 
appointment in the National Guard, never enjoyed a definite social status. 
Persigny had at times been poor and shabby, teased by petty duns, and soured 
by the indigestions which come from dining in low eating-houses. The Comte de 
Morny, a member of the Jockey Club, an owner of race-horses, the friend of the 
Orleans Princes, and a petted guest in the drawing-rooms of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, as well as in those of the Cbaussde d’Antin, had acquired, towards 
the end of Louis Philippe’s reign, a position not far short of that which Count 
D’Orsay held in England. He was something more than an arbiter ete eunti- 
atumj he was the devotee of what we may call ^good form,’ a thing which 
cannot be quite translated either by bon ^oPt or savoir vivre, A courtly deference 
to all thehsages and prejudices of people in good society, was the first article of 
bis creed, and a smiling contempt for twaddle the second. Through the sedulous 
practice of his social religion, De Morny had made himself a small band of 
stanndi friends, a troop of admirers, and not a few enemies, who were all power- 
ful and tirorthy of his 4 teel It was not possible for small people to dislike such 
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a man ; the sparkle of his character dazzled them too much, and blinded them to 
his faults. Persig^ny, on the contrary, who had a number of insignihcant friends, . 
had also a host of disreputable enemies, and he came to office with countless 
petty grudges to pay off.” 

A few days after Persigny had become Minister of the Interior, 
he coolly announced to the Superintendent of the Fine Arte that he 
thought of dispersing the art treasures of the Louvre among divers 
museums, as he wanted to convert the Palace into Government offices, 
and in reply to remonstrances declared it was of more importance to 
ninety-nine hundredths of the country that the Government should 
be suitably lodged than “ that a few pictures, which only gaping tourists 
went to see, should occupy the finest building in the empire.*' “ Don’t 
mind what Persigny says,** replied the Emperor in answer to the 
complaints on the subject, “ c*est un bon chien de garde qui fait Pane 
par moments.** 

“ Persigny in the main was far from stupid or vicious. When he gave his 
calm consideration to any subject on which he or the Emperor was deeply inter- 
ested, his judgment was always sound, and his advice in emergencies often dis- 
closed a great breadth of views. He was also a kind-hearted man after a fashion, 
for his anger could always be disarmed by submission, and a great deal could be 
got from him by coaxing. Rut once he had got into power opposition of any kind 
made him furious ; in such moments he would lose all self-control and swear like 
a trooper. As the Emperor was passionate too, there were occasionally some fear- 
ful scenes between the pair. One of these occurred when Napoleon’s engagement 
to Mdlle. de Montijo was annouced. Persigny had made up his mind that the 
Emperor should marry .1 Princess of blood royal, so after in vain throwing himself 
at the Emperor’s knees to entreat that the match with Mdlle. de Montijo should 
be broken off, he stood up suddenly and stormed. A Madame Cornuau, a lady 
who had known Napoleon 111 from childhood, told the late Mr. Nassau, Senior, 
how appalling the Emperor looked when roused from his habitual calm into a real 
fit of wrath. He used to give vent to his feelings by smashing fumitUre, and this 
is what he did when Persigny raved at him. De Morny with more shrewdness 
than his brother duke, was the first to offer his congratulations to the Emperor on 
his choice of a wife, and he did it so very prettily. ‘ Show the people of Paris 
her portrait,* he said, ‘beside that of all the princesses in Europe, and ask fora 
plebiscite on it.’ ” 

Persigny, who was all for coercion in affairs literary as well as 
ecclesiastical and civil, would have had the Emperor dissolve the 
French Academy as a centre of Orlcanist opposition. De Morny 
on this, as in other matters, gave the advice of a gentleman. His 
efforts were always directed to making the Government avoid mean- 
ne.ss and do things which would strike not only the popular imagi- 
nation, but those difficult people, the habittt^s of the clubs, as being 
handsome. Thus in selecti^ng official candidates for the elections, he 
invariably went on the principle of ascertaining who was the most 
popular man in a constituency and offering him Government sup- 
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port if he would accept it On the other hand he held that a Prefect 
should not be connected by residence or family ties with the depart- 
ment which he was sent to rule, but should be a diplomatist, polished 
in manners, smooth in temper and not likely to excite himself over 
local affairs. On these points he was always in conflict with Per- 
?igny, who could brook none but men who were slavish towards 
himself. 

“ But perhaps the best evidence of De Morny’s fascinating character may be 
gathered from the recollection of how he died. For neatly two years before his 
end. he was afflicted with one of the most painful of diseases (tumours in the 
stomach>. His only food was light pastry and milk, and for half an hour after be 
had eaten, he would He on a sofa trembling with agony, but without uttering a 
moan. By degrees he grew so emaciated that the skin on bis face was as parch- 
ment, and his white, wasted hands looked as small as a child's. Yet notwith- 
standing the terrible sufferings he endured, he never for a moment lost his out- 
ward serenity. He sat with unruffled composure through most trying scenes in 
the Corps L^gislatif, and with his usual gentle firmness and cpigramm.itic wit, 
moderated the excesses of language, both on the right and the left side of the 
House. His servants never heard an impatient word from him, and when he was 
at the point of death, his doctor remarking that it might be possible to make him 
live for a few weeks longer, he said, with a quiet smile : ‘ Non. non., je devien- 

drais trop ennnyeux * 

“ Napoleon’s secret antipathy towards Dc Morny was due as much to the 
latter’s grand-sei^teur ways as to the cause we have already notcil. The 
Emperor himself was always something of a parvenu. The first seven years of. 
his life were spent amid the splendours of a Court, but during his boyliood he 
lived secluded with his mother amid Germans who scarcely regiirdcd the Bona- 
part^s as gentry. He never mixed with the higher classes of foreigners among 
whom he resided, and knew little of the higher classes of his own countrymen ; 
his long confinement at Ham confi'med him subsequently in his native shyness 
and gave him the temperament of a scholar rather than of a m.in of thp world. 
During his stay in England he looked up to the aristocracy with a mixture of 
admiration, envy, and dislike ; the more difficulty he found in getting into their 
society, the more he detested them and the more he courted them. At the 
Tuileries he listened eagerly to every suggestion which De Morny offered for 
conciliating individual members of the nobility or those aristt)cratic interests 
which centre rotind sport, and thus it came that the ‘ Grand Piix' was founded, 
that laws against poaching were passed— more stringent than any which the 
sportsman King Charles X would have dared to propose— and that the Hunts 
of Fontainebleau and Compi^gne were revived on a grand scale, though the 
Emperor himself had no taste for hunting. But while doing all that Dc Morny 
recommended as being in good form, His Majesty privately thought etiquette 
irksome, aud though he much valued the Legitimist converts whom De Morny 
allured to his Court — the Moochys, Montmorencys, Larochejacqucleins, Granionts 
and Rohan-Chd.bots — he was never quite at ease with these gentlemen, of whose 
^persifia^e he was afraid. It is not easy to get the etiquette of a new Court into 
worldng trim, and notwithstanding De Momy’s vigilance some serious blunders 
4 cdt«onaUy committed : thus in 1856, Pius IX, having agreed to be god- 
to the Prince Imperial, sent Cardinal Patrizri as Legate to represent hi m 
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His Emtnence, who catn6 wiirti an imposing suite, 'should have been received 
at Mai^eilles by the Grand Chamberlain the Due de CaYnbaedr^s, but this digni- 
tary despatched his Master of the Ceremonies, M. Feuillet de Conches, on the ’ 
errand There was some arching of eyebrows among the Corps Diplomatique 
kt this breach of manners, and the Empress, who got very angry about it, held 
Count Walewski, the Foreign Secretary, responsible But Walewski made some 
joke about the matter and the Emperor seems to have joined in the laugh.” 

Walewski was the personal friend with whom the Emperor 
always got on most comfortably ; he prided himself on being A 
natural son of the Great Emperor whom he certainly much resembled 
in feature. In the Imperial system Walewski had his allotted task 
in winning over distinguished authors and journalists to Bonapartism. 

“ While De Morny brought to the Tuileries noblemen with fine-sounding 
names who were at once rew'arded for their homage with senatorships, and high 
posts in the diplomatic servfce, Walewski enlisted such adherents as Ponsard, 
Saintc-Bcuve, Emile Augier, Jules Sandeau, Octave Feuillet, Th^ophile Gautier, 
Ernest Renan, Alexandre Dumas the younger, and Edmond About. The first 
two became Senators ; Sandeau and Feuillet were appointed sinecure librarians to 
the palaces of Compit;giic and Fontainebleau ri*spectively ; Th^ophile Gautier con- 
descended to accept the office of dramatic critic to the official Moniteur with a 
handsome salary ; «ind the other eminent litterateurs all did scr\'ice to the Empire 
if only by abstaining from opposition. The conquest of Edmond About was thought 
to be a great achievement on Walewski^s part, and so it was, for the author of 
‘ Manon’ might have become a formidable antagonist to the Empire, if he had 
not been enticed over to the Court side by a timely hint (never to be realised) 
that the Emperor would employ his talents in a prefecture.” 

It was Walewski who reorganised the Moaiteur^ which instead 
of being a mere official gazette, became under his direction one of 
the most readable of French papers. When in 1863, Morse Millaud 
founded the Petit yonrnal^ which rose at onec to such a startling cir- 
culation at one son a copy, Walewski lost no time in borrowing the 
idea, and prevailed upon the Emperor to launch the Petit Moniteur 
at the same price ; the circulation of this paper soon reached 
450,000 copies. 

“Walewski rendered a more doubtful service to the Emperor when he 
brought all the State-subsidised theatres under the direct control of the Minister 
of State, who had charge of the Emperor's Household and of the Fine Arts 
Department. Walewski himself held this post from i860— 63, and its duties 
almost worried him into neurosis. As the Emperor said in disgust, the fiddlers 
in the Opera gave more trouble than the Corps LiSgislatif. Every one of their 
grievances swelled to the importance of a political question ; and it was as bad 
with the ballet-dancers and chorists, who one day struck up the * Marseillaise* 
during a rehearsal by way of protesting against the Minister’s refusal to raise 
their salaries. Walewski was not the kind of man who could hold out firmly against 
the blandishments of Opera-singers and actresses, and refuse to perpetrate jobs 
implored of him by pretty lips ; but, on the other hand, he had obstinacy enougb 
to decline giving up the management of the theatres when the Emperor grew 
weary of the scandals of his too good-natured Administration. He pielferted lo 
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resign, and the first thing that the Emperor did after be had given up hie 
portfolio was to decree the ‘liberty of theatres.* Until then each theatre had 
been licensed for the performance of one kind of entertainment only, the Gym- 
nase for comedies, the Palais Royal for farces, &c. ; but after; the decree of 
1863 all the playhouses, except those which were subsidised, were left free to 
bring out what entertainments they pleased. At the same time the houses which 
drew subventions were emancipated from direct State control.” 

An amusing story is told of a hoax played by Walewski, with 
the Emperor’s contrivance, on the Empress who had frequently been 
annoyed by his sans gene in treating foreign Potentates. 

“This was in 1858, when the poor Queen of Oude died in Paris. The Em- 
press Eugenie, who felt much sympathy for this victim of Anglo-Indian policy 
and who moreover was inclined to make an anti-English demonstration, owin- 
to the attitude which the people of this country had taken up after Orsini*s 
attempt— the Empress persuaded the Emperor to fix a day for receiving the 
orphan Princes of Oude in State. At the appointed time an extraordinary pro- 
cession of Hindoos with ginger-bread faces and fantastic garments filed into the 
Imperial presence and went through the most absurd posturing. The Emperor 
burst out laughing, upon which the Empress bit her lips with vexation, and said 
pretty audibly : * I am surprised at you.* Then Count Bacciochi, the Emperor’s 
private Chamberlain, gave way to mirth, and was ordered to leave the room with 
an energetic ^Sortes,' But now the Oude Princes and Princesses set up together 
a howl so long and comical that the Emperor and the whole Court, with the 
ekceplion of the scandalised Empress, were seized again with uncontrollable 
laughter. While they were still in these convulsions, however, the Hindoos 
raised their veils and revealed themselves as some of the Empress’s own cour- 
tiers— Viscount Tascher de la Pagerie, M. Lecocq, Deputy Master of the Cere- 
monies, &c. The Empress did not take this pleasantry very well at first, but 
was restored to good humour by-and-by on seeing how heartily the Emperor 
had enjoyed it.” 


Of Auguste Billault, who but for his death at the age of 58, 
would probably have become more thoroughly a Vice-Empewr than 
M. Rouher ever was, the following characteristic story is told 

“Baiault was a disagreeable, cold-hearted, adroit and resolute little man. 
His character will be best painted by the account of how he once treated an old 
friend with whom be quarrelled In 1848 Billault, who had been a Liberal- 
Royalist under Louis-Philippe, wanted to come forward as a red Republican for 
the constituency of Charente. A friend of his, M. Sandon, who held the office 
of Public Prosecutor, was consulted by him as to the kind of address which be 
should issue to the electors, and M. Sandon took exception to the extreme Radicalism 
of BUlauU’s opinions A correspondence ensued in which Billualt defended certain 
socialist theories point for point, but he ended by toning down his address to suit 
Sandon’s views, and he was not elected. Upon bis defeat he wrote warmly to 
Sandon reproaching the latter for his ‘ pusillanimous’ advice, and there the inter- 
CTurse between the pair ceased for some years. But in 1854, when Billault became 
Home Minister, bis heart misgave him about those letters he had written to 

Sandon, and sentog a friendly note to his former friend he invited him to caU 

the Home Office. Sandon came and was offered a Prefectsliip or the Presi- 
.dencyofaPrevmcialCoun of Justice, at hi, choice, bat on condition of bis 
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giving up the letters. * No,* he said. ‘ you have become an Imperialist, but I have 
remained a Republican, and 1 shall keep your letters as security for your conduct 
towards our party. I shall not harm you unless you try to injure any of my 
friends ; but if you persecute any of us your letters shall be published.* 

“ On the night of this conversation Sandon received the visit of two doctors, 
who came to bring him good news, as they said, about * his sister, the Queen of 
Spain * M. Sandon showed these gentlemen to the door, and half an hour after- 
wards he was arrested and taken to the lunatic asylum of Charenton, where ■ he 
remained nine years. For some time after bis incarceration his friends could not 
make out what had become of him, but when they heard that he had been shut 
up as a lunatic, they raised an outcry which reached the Emperor's ears. Napo- 
leon 111 had a kingly ruthlessness in putting down opposition en masse, but bis 
sympsthies were easily stirred by cases of individual hardship, and so he sent 
Prince Napoleon to Charenton to ascertain whether M. Sandon were really mad 
or not. The director of the asylum exhibited to his Imperial Highness a jibbering 
idiot who could only grin when spoken to, and said : ‘This is M. Sandon,* upon 
which the Prince forwarded a report to the E mperor which was published in the 
Moniteur, and in which he said ; ‘ I cannot conceive how party malice can go to 
the length of asserting that M. Sandon is sane.' Upon the death of M. Billault, 
however, the payment for M. Sandon's board and lodging at Charenton ceased 
and a new' physician having at that time been appointed to the asylum, he at once 
turned the unproductive patient out of doors. M. Sandon being thus released, 
published a report of his case ;* but, broken in health and spirits by his long con- 
finement, he consented to withdraw his narrative from circulation on receiving 
from the Emperor through Prince N apolcon a pension of 10,000 francs a year, 
which was paid him until 1870. In the following year he died.” 

M. Rouher would have let Sandon alone : a perfect stolidity, an 
entire impcrviuusnc.ss to public criticism, were among Rouher’s charac- 
teristic.s, and one of the causes which gave him such a hold on the 
Emperor’s favour was this that he never seemed *0 care what was 
said or thought by anybody, except his master. Another point upon 
which Rouher wa.s strong lay in his steady attention to the business 
of his office, and in his never troubling the Emperor about details. 

“ Napoleon hated discussion, and ‘the long faces which stew'ards bring* when 
they have pecuniary difficulties to report. Few of the Emperor’s biographers have 
told what an excellent Latin scholar he was, and how he liked to shut himself up 
in his study w'ith his classics. From the time when he commenced his ‘ Life of 
Cnesar,’ it grew into a habit with him to do this daily, so that he could hardly be 
got at to give his signature to the most necessary papers. All the Ministers 
complained c-veept Rouher, who exhibited that eminently domestic talent of never 
being in the way, or out of the w'ay. In after-time when Emile Ollivier was 
chief of the short-lived Ministry which was made to support the responsibilities 
of the war, the Emperor got to moan for his patient, unobstnisive, always smug 
and radiant Rouher. Ollivier exasperated him into hourly peevishness by his ques- 
tions, long-winded exhortations and eternal complaints upon trifles ; even if the 
war had not occurred, Ollivier would not long have remained Minister of an 
Emperor who liked his throne to be an easy chair.*’ 
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“‘Here be Finery!' she said." Illustration for Wii.uam Black’s “Judith 
Shakespeare," Part III. Frontispiece ... ... ... ... — 

St. Louis. By William Henry Bishop ... ... . — 

The Yorkshire Coast. By William H. Uideing ... ... — 

Midwintcr~A Poem. By James Lane Allen ... ... ... — 

Judith Shakespeare.— A Novel.— Chapters VII.— IX. By William Black ... — 
The Early American Presidents. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson ... — 
Love is not Enough.— A Story. By William M. Baker ... ... — 

A New- World Legend.— A Poem. By Francis L. Mace ... ... — 

Will Carleton. By J. T, Tr<iWbridge ... ... ... ... — 

Hints on Domestic Decoration. By Alexander F. Oakry ... ...128 

The.Poetry of the Deaf. By Edward M. Gallaudkt, Ph. D., LL.D. ... — 

The Drainage of the Everglade.s. By Will Wallace Harney ... ... — 

The Old Town Councillor : A Genre Study by a Landscape Painter. By J. R. 

Tait ... ••• •• ••• — 

With Husky-Haughty Lips. O Sea!— A Poem. By Walt Whitman ... — 

Nature’s Serial Story. — IV. By E. P. Roe ... ... — 

Tl»e Deliverance of I^yden.— A Poem. By Charles F. Richardson * — 

The Picture.— A Story.— I. By Charles Reade ... ... — . 

Editor’s Easy Chair ... ... ... ... ... — 

Editor’s I.iterary Record ... ... ... ... ... — 

Editor’s Historical Record ... ... . . ... ... — 

Editor’s Drawer ... .. ... ... ... — 

Hints on Domestic Decoration. By A. F. Oakey.— From 
this article we make the following extracts : — 

“ In some instances the best attainable effect may be achieved by covering 
the wall with some one color of the proper texture in paint, paper, or fabric, and 
contrasting this with an elaborate frieze or dado, or both, for it should be remem- 
bered that the absence of ornament is as important to decorative effect as its 
application. Purity, simplicity, repose, and breadth are in one sense synonymous 
with monotony both in form and colnr. A style that inclines to ornament for its 
own sake, and that sacrifices the contrast of plain surfaces to ornamented ones, 
or the contrast of simple form to complex, defeats its aim. A surface covered 
With complex ornament achieves monotony without repose if there is ho adjacent 
Jilain surface to contrast it with, and so a simple broad design requires the op- 
portion of some intricacy in design to g^ve value to its simplicity, 

** The realistic portrayal of natural objects in a scheme of decoration is gene* 
felly oi^atisfactory, because it is difficult to divest them of associatipn^ and they 
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consequently do not readily lend themselves to a general effect, besides, any 
repetition being: monotonous. A conventionalized natural object — that is, a 
typical suf^gcstion of one — is often valuable because it is in form and color under 
control, while for some purposes a subservient association of ideas is unobjection- 
able.” 

• o • • e 

“ Color in all decorative work is at once the question most under control and 
most difficult to determine satisfactorily, especially when the existence of certain 
curtains, carpets, upholstery, or all of them must be considered in the treat- 
ment of the walls, ceiling, and wood-work ; and when these existing things are 
at war among themselves as to color, the problem is still more troublesome ; but 
in such instances our wall, ceiling, and wood-work must be made to establish 
the necessary relations by analogy or contrast, or both, unity of expression in the 
whole scheme being the first desideratum. 

o « • • 

“ The combination or disposition of such furniture, pictures, and ornaments 
as by inheritance, by gift, or by purchase have been accumulated is for many 
people the only opportunity for practising decorative art, and these accumula- 
tions are generally of so varied a character as to make any attempt to include 
them all in one scheme result in the effect of curiosity shop at best. The huddling 
together of objects designed for various purposes by various races and in many 
ages mu«t always rcMilt in the predominance of the strongest forms and colors, 
almost necessarily to the disadvantage of the more delicate objects. We cannot 
readily divest things of their associations, and to appreciate the value of an 
object its surroundings should be harmonious. A Satsuma vase standing on a 
cabinet of the time of Francis I. would not be nearly as effective as a vase by 
Cellini would be in the same position We can at least group what we have so 
that the objects may assist each other, and in such dispositions the traits must be 
borne in mind. Symmetry is a desideratum only in some styles ; the most 
beautiful things are not found in pairs. Resemblance is as indispensable to 
contrast as difference. The most important effect in interior decoration is a per- 
vading harmony, an effect that it is possible to accept as a whole, and this 
can only be su^compUshed by the closest attention to detail, with a precon- 
ceived plan and clearly defined scheme, in proportion, in drawing, in stylo, ii\ 
color, all relatively considered.” 


9 
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The Piper of Cainulhu. llhtstrated ... ... ••• ••• — 

'i^Some Literary Recollections. IV. ... ... ... ••• *3® 

The Giant’s Robe. By the Au nioa OF ‘ Fiitrtf Illmirattd ... — 

The Milk in the Coco-Nut ... ... ... ••• ••• *34 

* The Mystery of Edwin DrooJ * ... ... ... ••• 

At Eccles ... ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 

An Attractions. lUustiated ... ... ■.. ••• ••• ““ 

Some Literary Recollections. — T he writer of these recol- 
lections reverts, in this paper, to himself and his early predilection 
for story telling and literary life. VVe give a few of his more interest- 
ing reminiscences. 

“Twice a week I had to go hunting; this I abhorred. I had a nice little 
bay pony (Flush of Memory, ‘ Lighlfoot *), and could ride well enough, but the 
proceedings were too protracted for my taste, and I wanted to be at home to 
finish' the * Mysteries of Udolpho* by the fire. There was one thing I disliked 
even more than hare-hunting This was fox-hunting. All my family, except 
myself, had sporting proclivities, and many a time through mistaken friendship 
have I been given * a mount * with ‘ The Craven,’ or ‘ The St)uth Berks,^ which 1 
would much rather have declined, had I Hared to do so. It was not only my own 
reputation, however, that was at stake, and I had to go through with it. I re- 
member on one occasion getting some very bad languaj^c from a hunftman for 
feeding some young hounds with cake in a wood. Sometimes the cold, and the 
waiting about, and the hiving nothing to read, grew absolutely intolerable ; there 
was then nothing for it but to dismount, put clover or something in my hair, smear 
my shoulder with mould, and ride home ‘having met with rather a nasty tumble.* 
Of course it was very wrong ; but why will people compel poor- boys to amuse 
themselves with things that give them no pleasure ? It would have been better 
(and cheaper) to have let me enjoy * Peregrine Pickle,’ ‘ Captain Cook’s Voyages,* 
and the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ all day, without the temptation of practising duplicity.” 

The writer agrees with the author of Vice Versa that the so- 
called delights of school are a delusion. 

“ I always learnt my lessons, but without the least interest in them. I pitied 
and liked the ushers. The head-master 1 did not like; he was a pompoUg 
lethargic fellow. I remember on one occasion inquiring of him how Castor and 
Pollux could have had immortality conferred upon them aUernaUly. * You young 
fool,* he replied, ‘how could they ever have had immortality conferred upon 
them at ail?*** 

O O O o o 

“ I was only popular at this school for one reason : it was unhappily dis- 
covered that I invented stories, and thenceforth— -miserable Scheherazade I— I 
wasat^peUed t# narrate romances out of my own head at nights till the falling 
of my last lofd and master permitted my weary little body and cudgelled 
^.brajlns to seek the tame repose.^ 
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At about 10 years old he went to Eton, when the fagging, though 
not severe, was offensive to him, and he resented the ridiculous airs 
and graces of the upper boys, 

“ I remember a fifth-form young gentleman (looking in his white tie like a 
miniature parson) inquiring of me in a drawling voice, ‘ Lower Boy, what mi**kt 
your name be ? * Though I never properly understood the niceties of the 
Greek aorist, I did understand the inflections of my native longue, and repUedt 
* Well, it mioJit be Beehebub, but it isn’t,* upon which the duodecimo divine 
altered his lone very much, and even proceeded to blows. It was only the 
proper punishment for * cheek,* no doubt, but I thought it hard that a repartee 
should be so ill-deserved. The fagging system of w’hich Thackeray has expressed 
such bitter scorn was at its height at that time. Its defenders used to say that 
it prevented bullying ; but, as a mutter of fact, where a fifih-form fellow was a 
brute, it authorized it.** 

No cli»ubt too the fagging system taught the Art of Lying, a 
vice which, though held in general contempt, was considered justi- 
fiable, to evade a “ swishing.” 

“ It was, and is, a grossly indecent performance, which o«>e illustration in the 
‘London News,’ or ‘Graphic,* would assuredly put an end to for ever. Dr. 
Ilawtrey, who was the head-master in my time, detested it. 1 can see him now in 
his cassock and bands, holding the birch (as Lamb says of master) ‘like a 
lily,* in his jewolled fingers, while some young gentleman, in the presence of a 
troop of friends, was undoing his braces. ‘ Please, sir, first faulty pleads the 
trembling boy (everybody was let off the first time, unless for the most heinous 
offences*. ‘I think I remember )uur name before,* says ’the pedagogue in an 
awful voice ” 

•“ brother, sir,’ suggests the culprit (It wiis a happy thing to have had, 
as I hail, a brother before you at Klon ) 

I'll l<n)k at my book,’ was the stern rejoinder. An<l in the meantime — for 
sometimes he had had no brother— the culprit fastened his braces: he was at 
least reprieved.’’ 

After the writer had been at Eton a j ear or sOy he was removed 
to a preparatory school at Woolwich where he remained many years, 
“cramming” for the royal Military Academy. What he especially 
resented at this place was that, in the whirl and hurry of “ cram,” 
there \vas no time for reading and writing. 

“As for writing, I was never tired of setting down ‘what I was pleased to 
call my thoughts,’ on paper, and generally in verse ; and what is much more 
strange I found a channel (in the eye of the law at least) of ‘ publication* for them. 
A schoolfellow of mine, Raymond, had a talent for drawing, and a third scarcely 
less gifted genius, Jones, could write like print. These various talents might 
have remained comparatively unknown, but for one Barker, who had a genuine 
turn for finance, a»id who hit upon a p!^ for combining them. We were like 
poor and struggling inventors, who in this young gentleman found their capitalist, 
and thanks to him were enabled to enlighten the world ; and the parallel, as will be 
shown, went even further. His "idea was that we should start a weekly paper, 
fu)l of stories and poems. I was to compose the contents, Jones was to writer 
luiy number of fair copies, and Raymond was to illustrate theqg^ 
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** < Of course,^ said Barker, * we shall not do it for nothing/ which I thought 
(even then) a very just observation. The price of each copy was accordingly 
hxed at sixpence. It did not strike me that anyone would refuse to give so small 
a sum for such admirable literature (not to mention the pictures, which indeed 
I did not think so highly of), but in practice we found there were difficulties. 
Many boys were of so gross a nature that they preferred to borrow their literature, 
and spend their sixpences in the tuck shop ; and though the first number (as often 
happens) was— to Barker— a financialisucccss, the second number fell flat, and 
there were several surplus copies on our hands Then came in our proprietor's 
genius for finance ; he was the treasurer of the sc hool, entrusted with the pay- 
ing out of a certain weekly pocket-money, of two shillings, which, though des-‘ 
pised at the beginning of the term, when our slender purses were full, became 
before the end of it of considerable importance. He resolved on a coup ^etat 
and calmly deducted sixpence from everybody’s two shillings, and gave them our 
paper instead. It was the first instance with which I became acquainted of * a 
forced circulation.’ Experiments of a similar kind have been triedlby political 
financiers in many countries, but rarely without great opposition ; ‘ the masses * 
never know what is good for them, and our schoolfellows were no exception to 
the rule ; they called our proprietor ‘a Jew,’ and, so to speak, ‘murmured against 
Moses.’ He was tall and strong, and fought at least half-a-dozen pitched battles 
for the maintenance of his object ; I think he persuaded himself, like Charles I., 
that he was really in the right, and set down their opposition to mere ‘ impatience 
of taxation ;* but in the end they were * one too niany for him,’ and, indeed, much 
more than one. He fell fighting, no doubt, in the sacred cause of literature, but 
also for his own sixpences, for wc — the workers — never saw one penny of them.” 

His tutor at 4iis establishment knew all the tricks of his trade.. 

“ He was confident of my passing the ordinary examination, but was very 
doubtful of my being able to get through the medical branch of it, bec^||pe I was 
so very short sighted. He gave me, however, the best advice. ‘ They will tell 
you to look out of the window and describe the Colours of the horses on the common* 
Mind you say ‘ bay,* very rapidly, for all horses are either ‘ grey ’ or * bay.’ If 
not strictly well principled, Mr. Hurry was very good fun, and I am indebted to 
him (though I was not aware of it at the time) to much material for my first 
work, ‘ The Foster Brothers.’ ” 

Passing into the Military Academy, he describes the government of 
the place as a despotism tempered, not by epigrams, but by escapades. 

“ Our age, from fifteen to eighteen, was, no doubt, a difficult one to legislate 
for ; we were neither boys nor men, and though subject to military discipline, 

like soldiers, wc were sometimes treated quite as small boys.” 

« # « • • 

* The authorities feared ridicule quite as much as the cadets themselves did* 
I remember the governor reading prayers to us in the dining-hall, one wet 
Sunday. The chapter for the day happened to be the autobiography of St. P»iU| 
in which the words ‘ 1 speak as a fool’ occur more tbau once* and those the 
reader left out, for fear of exclamations of agreement.” 

Ill health cut short the writer's military career, and at seventeen 
6e was sent to a private tutor's, io preparation for the University 
I^re he had rieisure ibr his private pursuits, and, after his previous 
of seemed to himself to have gone to heaveh, Har^ 
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is one of the humourous incidents that happened to him there — a 
solid lump of delight^ whicli no time can liquefy.” 

, “ On one occasion we had some private theatricals, for which a great haU 

in the centre of the house, approached by a long passage from the front door, 
afforded great facilities. One of the plays was a dress piece, exhibiting the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth. It was my frivolous disposition, perhaps, that caused 
me to DC selected as the Court jester. A dear friend of mine (since dead, t- 
like most of them) played Sir Walter .Raleigh, and I well remember he took 
vantage of my being in a simple network garment to prick my unprotected 
with the point of his rapier. 

“ It was a snowy winter’s night, and the hall was crowded with a very large 
audience, whose servants, including those of the house, were standing on the great 
staircase and in the galleries ; and Sir Walter and I were in the long passage 
aforesaid waiting to * come on,* when there came a ring at the front door. There 
was no one to answer it, as we knew, except ourselves. But who, at that time of 
night, two hours after the performance had begun, could it possibly be ? ^ By 
Jove,* whispered I, already trembling with the sense of the absurdity of what 
must needs come to pass, * it’s the new pupil 1’ 

My tutor, I knew, was expecting one (from Wales) about that date, but in 
the hurry and bustle of the theatricals we had clean forgotten all about him. 
The bell rang again with increased violence. We opened the door, and there 
stood a little man,^with a Bradshaw and a railway rug, just descended from a 
snow-covered^ fly. His gaze wandered from the knight in his doublet and hose to 
the fool in scarlet, and back again, in speechless astonishment. He had evident- 
ly a mind to turn and flee, but Sir Walter, with gentle violence, constrained him 
to enter. We led him along the passage, opened the door of the great hall, and 
pushed l|jp on to the stage. The applause was deafening. The appearance of 
a modern railway traveller, with rug and guide, among the Court of Elizabeth, 
was thought to be part of an exquisite burlesque. The Queen wept tears of 
laughter, the courtiers roared, not from complaisance, but necessity ; the whole 
house * rose’ at the unexpected visitor, who faced it with his mouth open. It was 
more than a minute before my tutor could understand what had happened. He 
came forward full of the politest apologies, marred by flts of uncontrollable mirth. 

“ ‘ My dear Mr. B., I cannot express my sorrow* (which was very true). * What 
must you have thought of your reception, and of my house .?* 

The Welshman was plucky enough, and not unnaturally in a frightful rage. 

‘ 1 thought it was a lunatic asylum, sir,’ he answered bitterly. 

** Then we gave him three cheers, and one cheer more. The hero of tha( 
evening fell at Balaklava a few years afterwards ; my tutor and three-fourths of 
that joyous company have long been dead ; but when I think of that inimitable 
scene, the humour of it sweeps wavclike over all, and for one fleeting minute 
drowns regret.” 

Here tob tbe meadows of manuscript which he had written be- 
gsax, to produce their first scanty crop of print. 

**Thci first composition of my own which 1 had the bliss to see in print was 
» pom called ‘ The Poet’s Death’— a queer subject enough to a 

;P0€tlcal career with— -publi^ed in ‘ Leigh Hunt’s Journal.* one of, the many 
:peril«4icalt which owed their being to his sanguine. , temperam^t aqd the 
oC a ^publisher. It bad a short life, and I am afrai# not^a jperry one. i 
Soon after. I wrote a scries of ’ Ballads from English history,* in * Bentley’s 
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Miscellany/ of which I think, at that time, Harrison Ainsworth was the pro» 
prietor and editor. When I ventured, after half a dozen of them, or so, had 
made their appearance, to hint at payment, I received a note from Mr. Ainsworth 
explaining that *the circumstances of the magazine were such that it could afford 
no pecuniaty remuneration to its contributors.’ ” 

* • # t • 

“ My first prose article found acceptance in ‘ Household Words.’ It was the 
forerunner of scores and scores contributed to the same periodical, but no other 
gave me a tithe of the pleasure this one did. A mother’s pride in seeing her 
firstborn in long clothes is no doubt considerable, but it is nothing to an author’s 
delight upon the appearance of his first article in print. In this case, the well- 
known line, ‘ Half is his, and half is thine/ does not apply : the little creature 
is his very own, and, small as it is, plays the part of master of the ceremonies 
in introducing him to the world at large From that moment he is no longer a 
private person, but an author. I don’t know how many attempts 1 had made to 
obtain that sfafus before I succeeded ; the perseverance of Bruce’s spider as 
compared with mine was mere impatience. If I could have foreseen how long 
it would be before I was fated to be successful again my happiness would have 
been not a little dashed ; but as it was I was in the seventh heaven. Up to this 
day, when I look back upon the letter I received, announcing the acceptance of 
• Gentleman Cadet ’ (a short sketch of life at the Academy), it awakens emotions ” 

The Milk IN THK Coco-Nut. — For the last 300 years, the 
philosopher who has not at some time or other of his life meditated 
upon the abstruse question — how to account for the milk in the 
coCo-Dut — is, it may safely be asserted, unworthy of such an exalted 
name. How did it get there, and what is it for ? 

** A young coco-nut is seen to consist, first of a ^'reen outer skin, 'then of a 
fibrous coat, which afterwards becom es the hair, and next of a harder shell which 
finally gets quite woody; while inside all comes the actual seed or unripe nut itself. 
The office of the coco-nut water is the deposition of the nutty part around the side 
of the shell; it is, so to speak, the mother liquid, from which the harder eatable 
portion is afterwards derived. This state is not uncommon in embryo seeds. 
In a very young pea, for example, the inside is quite watery, and only the outer 
skin is at all solid, as we have all observed when green peas first come into season. 
But the special peculiarity of the coco-nut consists in the fact that this liquid 
condition of the interior continues even after the nut is ripe, and that is the really 
curious point about the milk in the coco*nut which does actually need accounting 
for." 

• ••♦## 

‘Ht must be duly borne in mind, to begin with, that the prime end and 
object ofihc nut is not .to be eaten raw by the ingenious monkey, or to be converted 
by lordly man into coco-nut biscuits, or coco-nut pudding, but simply and solely 
to reproduce the coco-nut palm in sufficient numbers to future generations. 
For this purpose the nut has slowly acquired by natural selection a number of 
protective defences against its numerous enemies, which serve to guard it 
.admirably in the native state from almost all possible animal depredators. 
First of all, the actual nut or seed itself consists a tiny embryo plant, placed 
just inside^ the softest of the three pores or pits at the end of the shell, and 
surrounded by a ' vast quantity of nutritious pulp, destined to feed' and suf^pdrt 
ir.duria^ Its earliest unprotected days, if not otherwise diverted by man or 
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monkey. But as whatever feeds a young plant will also feed an animal, and as 
many animals betray a felonious desire to appropriate to their own wicked ends the 
food stuffs laid up by the palm for the use of its own seedling, the coco>nuthas 
been compelled to inclose this particularly large and rich kernel in a very 
solid and defeasive shell. And, once more, since the palm grows at a very great 
height from the ground— I have seen them up to ninety feet in favourable 
circumstances — this shell stands a very good chance of getting broken in 
tumbling to the earth, so that it has been necessary to surround it with a mass 
of soft and yielding fibrous material, which breaks its fall, and acts as a buffer 
to it when it conics in contact with the soil beneath. So many protections 
has the coco-nut gradually devised for itself by the continuous survival of the 
best adapted among numberless and endless spontaneous variations of all its 
kind in past time.” 

Now, when the coco-nut has actually reached the ground and 
proceeds to sprout, then numerous safeguards and .solid envelopes 
naturally begin to prove decide^ nuisances to the embryo within. 

“ It starts under the great disadvantage of being herineiically sealed within 
a solid wooden shell, so that no water c-ui possibly get at it to aid it as most 
other seeds arc aided in the process of germination Fancy yourself a seed* 
pea, anxious to sprout, but coated all round with a hard covering of impermeable 
sealing-wax, and you will be in a position faintly to appreciate the unfortunate 
predicament of a grower coco-nut. Natural selection, however, — that deus ex 
michina of modern science,* which can perform such endless wonders, if 
only you give it time enough to woik in and variations enough to work 
upon— natural selection has come to the rescue of^ the unhappy plant 
by leaving it a little hole at the top of the shell, out of which 
it can push its feathery green head without difficulty. Everybody knows 
that if you look at the sharp end of a coco-nut you will see three little brown 
pits or depressions on its surface. Most people also know that tivo of these 
are firmly' stopped up (for a reason to which I shall presently recur', but that 
the third one is only closed by a slight film or very thin shell, which can. be 
easily bore<i through with a pocket-knife, so as to let the milk run off before 
cracking the shell. So much wc have all learnt during our ardent pursuit of 
natural knowledge on hllf-holidays in early life- But we probably then failed 
to observe that just opposite this soft hole lies a small roundish knob, embedded 
in the pulp or eatable portion, which knob is in fact the embrym palm or seedling, 
for whose ultimate benefit the whole arrangement (in brown and green) has 
been invented. That is very much the way with man : he notices what concerns 
his own appetite, and omits all the really important parts of the whole subject. 
IVe think the use of the hole is to let out the milk ; but the nut knows that its 
real object is to let out the seedling. The knob grows out at last into the 
young plantlet, and it is by means of the soft hole that it makes its escape through 
the shell to the air and the sunshine which it seeks without. 

** This brings us really down at last to the true raison tTitre for tiie milk in 
the coco-nut. As the seed or kernel cannot easily get at much water from outside* 
it has a good supply of water laid up for it ready beforehand within its own 
encircling shell The mother liquid from which the pulp or nutty part has been 
deposited remains in the centre*, as the milk, till the tiny embryo begins to sprout. 
As soon as it does so, the little knob which was at first so very small enlarges rapid- 
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ly and absorbs the water, till it grows out into a big spongy cellular mass which 
at last almost fills up the entire shell. At the same time, its other end - pushes 
its way out through the soft hole, and then gives birth to a growing bud at the' 
top— the future stem and leaves — and to a number of long threads beneath — 
the future roots. Meanwhile, the spongy mass inside begins gradually to absorb' 
all the nutty part, using up its oils and starches for the purpose of feeding the 
young plant above, until it is of an age to expand its leaves to the open tropical 
sunlight and shift for itself in the struggle for life. It seems at first sight 
very hard to understand how any tissue so solid as the pulp of coco>nut can 
be thus softened and absorbed without any visible cause ; but in the subtle 
chemistry of living vegetation such a transformation is comparatively simple 
and easy to perform. Nature sometimes works much greater miracles than 
this in the same way : for example, w'hat is called vegetable ivory, a substance 
so solid that it can be carved or turned only with great difficulty, is really the 
Tcemel of another palm-nut, allied to the coco-palm, and its very stony particles 
are all similarly absorbed during germination by the dissolving power of the 
young seedling ^ 

Why, however, has the coco-nut three pores at the top instead 
of one, and why are two out of the tlirce so carefully and firmly 
sealed up. 

“ The explanation of this strange pecu liarity is only to be found in the ances- 
tral history of the coco-nut kind. Most nuts, indeed, start in their earlier stage 
as if they meant to produce two or more seeds each ; but as they ripen, a*i 
the seeds except one become abortive. The almond, for example, has in the 
Slower two seeds or kernels to each nut ; but in the ripe state there is generally 
only one, though occasionally we find an almond with two — a philipcena, as 
we commonly call it — just to keep in memory the original an angement of its 
earlier ancestors. The reason for this is that plants whose fruits have no special 
protection for their seeds are obliged to produce a great many of them at once, 
in order that one seed in a thousand may finally survive the onslaughts of their 
Argus-eyed enemies ; but when they learn to protect themselves by hard 
coverings from birds and beasts, they can dispense with some of these supernu- 
merary seeds and put more nutriment into each one of those that they still retain. 
Compare, for example, the innumerable sniall round sotdiets of the poppy-head 
with the solitary and large and richly stored seed of the walnut, or the tiny 
black specks of mustard and cress with the single compact and well-filled seed 
of the filbert and the acorn. To the very end, however, most nuts begin in the 
flower as if they meant to produce a whole capsulcful of small unstored and 
unprotected seeds, like their original ancestors ; it is only at the last moment 
that they recollect them.^elves, suppress all their ovules except one, and store 
that one with all the best and oiliest food-stuffs at their disposal. The nuts, in 
fact, have learned by long experience that it is better to be the only son and 
heir of a wealthy house, set up in life with a good capital to begin upon, than 
to be one of a p<ior family of thirteen needy and unprovided children.” 

Now, the coco-nuts are descended from a great tribe — the palms 
and Itlies — which have as their main distinguishing peculiarity the 
arrangemeat of {>arts in their flowers and fruits by threes each. 

**^orex»ikple| in the mi»l lypica! flowers of this great group, there are 
etker ^tjplyx^^eses, (three bxight coloured petals, three ibi^ 
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stamens, three short inner stamens, three valves to the capsule, and three seeds 
or three rows of seeds in each fruit. Many palms still keep pretty well to this 
primitive arrangement, but a few of them which have specially protected or 
highly developed fruits or nuts have lost in their later stages the threefold^ 
disposition in the fruit, and possess only one seed, often a veiy large one. 
There is no better and more typical nut in the whole world than a coco-nut.** 

it # « # * « 

*Mt has the largest and most richly-stored seed of any known plant and this 
seed is surrounded by one of the hardest and most unmanageable of any known 
shells. Hence the coco-nut has readily been able to dispense with the three kernels 
which each nut used in its earlier and less developed days to produce. But though 
the palm has thus taken to reducing the number of its seeds in each fruit to the 
lowest possible point consistent with its continued existence at all, it still goes on 
retaining many signs of its ancient threefold arrangement. The ancestral and 
most deeply ingrained habits persist in the earlier stages ; it is only in the 
mature form that the later acquired habits begin fully to predominate. Even 
so our own boys pass through an essentially savage childhood of ogres and 
fairies, bows and ariows, sugar-plums and barbaric nursery tales, as well as 
a romantic boyhood of medimvai chivalry and adventure, before they steady 
down into that crowning glory of our race, the solid, sober, matter-of-fact, 
commercial British Philistine. Hence the coco-nut in its unstripped state is 
roughly triangular in form, its angles answering to the separate three fruits of 
simpler palms ; and it has three pits or weak places in the shell, through which 
the embryos of the three original kernels used to force their way out. But as 
only one of them is now needed, that one alone is left soft ; the other two, 
which would be inciely a source of weakness to the plant if unprotected, are 
covered in the existing nut by harder shell. Doubtless they serve in part 
to deceive the two inquisitive monkey or other enemy , who probably concludest 
that if one of the pits is hard and impermeable, the other two are so likewise. 

The writer concludes by remarking that it is wonderful how 
much use we modern Englishmen make in our own houses of this 
far Eastern nut. 

“ From morning to night we never leave off being indebted to it. We wash 
with it as old brown Windsor or glycerine soap the moment wc leave our beds. 
We walk across our passages on the mats made from its fibre. We sweep our ’ 
rooms with its brushes, and wipe our feet on it as we enter our doors. As rope, it 
tics up our trunks and packages ; in the hands of the housemaid it scrubs our 
floors ; or else, woven into coarse cloth, it acts as a covering for bales and 
furniture sent by rail or steamboat. The confectioner undermines our digestion 
in early life with coco-nut candy ; the cook tempts us later on with coco-nut cake ; 
and Messrs. Huntley and Palmer cordially invite us to complete the ruin with 
coco-nut biscuits. We anoint our chapped hands with one of its preparations 
after washing ; and grease the wheels of our carriages with another to make them' 
run smoothly. Finally we use the oil to bum In our reading lamps, and light 
ourselves at last to bed with stearine candles. Altogether, an amateur census of 
a single small English cottage results in the startling discovery that it contains 
twenty-seven distinct articles which owe their origin in one way or another to the 
coco-nqt palm. And yet wc affect in our black ingratitude to despise the question 
of Ihe milk in the coco-nut.” 
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The Girdle of Friendship. 

She gathered at her slender waist 
The beauteous robe she wore ; 

Its folds a golden belt embraced, 

One rose-bued gem it bore. 

The girdle shrank ; its lessening round 
Still kept the shining gem, 

But now her flowing locks it bound, 

A lustrous diadem. 

And narrower still the circlet grew ; 

Behold 1 a glittering band, 

Its roseate diamond set anew. 

Her neck^s white column spanned. 

Suns rise and set ; the straining clasp 
The shortened links resist, 

Yet flashes in a bracelet’s grasp 
The diamond, on her wrist. 

At length, the round of changes past. 

The thieving years could bring. 

The jewel, glittering to the last, 

Still sparkles in a ring. 

So, link by link, our friendships part* 

So loosen, break and fall, 

A narrowing zone ; the loving heart 
Lives changeless through them all. 

JHeHRY IJuviNG.— The gist of this article is given under the 
^ siune heading in the extracts from the Century Magasine. 
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FRANCE. 

J ITERARY tendencies arc towards historical enquiry, science, 
geography, and the biographies of representative men. The 
printing presses arc not kept idle in France; new books and new 
editions appear on the average to the extent of thirty volumes a 
day. At this rale the world will not be able to contain all that is 
printed. 

The election of M. de Lesseps as a member of the Academy 
was a compliment to his energy and “ public works,” not any re- 
cognition of literary merit. Digests of engineer’s reports and 
abstracts of Flue Hooks — such are de Lesseps’s ba^age litteraire. 
However, Marshal Saxe was an Immortal, and was ignorant of 
orthography and grammar, and the present due Pasquier never 
wrote a book. M. Fran<jois Coppee has been elected on account 
of his poetic and dramatic talent, which is not of the superlative 
order. The opposition to his admission was led by Edmund About 
because Copp^c had satirized him in tame stanzas, a few years ago, 
for accepting many personal favours from the Emperor Napoleon 
and his Empress, and then becoming one of the latter’s bitterest 
newspaper assailants. 

Primary education continues to receive marked attention in 
Parliament. The Ministry stands a chance of being ousted — it is 
twelve months old, and that is not a short lease of life for a French 
Cabinet — because it hesitates to expend more millions on national 
schools. Gunnery is commencing to form the backbone apparent- 
ly of French primary instruction. Teach the young idea how to 
shoot” is a sage maxim. In the case of orphans, institutions 
will be established in Algeria, where such children will be trained 
for colonial life, in Tonkin, as well as in Algeria. 

France is fully determined to have a good standing colonial 
army ; she will send officers to command Annamite contingents, 
and contemplates bringing some members of the latter to Algeria 
to be more deeply imbued with modern knowledge. France too 
is very resolute— -for it is not a fit that is on her only now— to have 
a colonial empire. Neither the Congo nor Madagascar attracts 
French interest and ambition^ but Tonkin, for an lndo<*Cbinese 
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empire has taken possession of the national mind. On this point 
a thorough understanding, it is rumourcfd, exists between France and 
England, which eases the situation of the latter in Egypt and the 
former at the Congo and Madagascar. Russia has received Merv, on 
condition, it is believed here, that she will keep her hands off Armenia. 

Attention is directed to a letter addressed to Lady Cdcile 
Hobart, by Jean Jacques Rousseau, in March 1770, from Monquin, 
ht which is to be discovered his last love. It is full of that 
lyricism which Rousseau was, it may be said, the first to intro- 
duce into prose, for TlUmnqtu is very pale beside his composi- 
tions). Rousseau hnd retired to Wooton, in Derbyshire, to seek a 
refogo from the religious persecutions of which his diseased mind 
imagined he was the object. It was in England Rousseau wrote 
the first six volumes of his Confessions, Voltaire also sought an 
asylum in England after his liberation from the Bastille ; he there 
commenced his Hentiade — his favourite work, which he was occupied 
in polishing even on his death bed. It was at Wooton that Rousseau 
encountered Lady Hobart ; but he had an affection previously for 
a Mdlle. Dewes ; his admiration for the Countess of Portland was 
Btnited to the field of Botany. It is not clearly established who this 
‘Lady Hobart was, save that she had at one time a youthful lover, 
and this Romeo and his Juliet seemed to view Rousseau as a kind 
of Messiah. Rousseau, who did not love his own children, called 
this young man filsf However, Rousseau, whose vanity was 
eirtreme, although approaching sixty years of age, became smitten 
with a new passion : he saw in Lady Hobart the most perfect in- 
carnation of the heroines of his romances. The passion represented 
expiring sighs of his heart. In the letter there is nothing of 
that fervour and violence which he expressed to Mdlle. Serre and 
entertained for Madame d’Hondetat ; still less, that uniform, peace- 
ful love, which he professed towards Madame de Warrens, nor of 
that prosaic afiection that he extended to Th^rese Le Vasseur. 

' Rousseau’a passion for Lady Hobart was purely aesthetical, 
nsing even tx> ecstasy. He appeared to find in her the ideal type, 
the object of his lifcMiream, which he endeavoured to depict in Julie, 
And his love was so disinterested, so serene, that he contemplated 
the loves of Lady Hobart and her Romeo with a tranquillity quite 
paternal. It is not certain whether Rousseau made a confession to 
Lady Hobart of his passion before quitting England, or whether he 
broughPthat secret back with him to France. In any case, three years 
quitted ^VI^Doton, he received a letter from her ladyship, full of 
0ie bu t <ftd8y ' ani>^ spleen, s«>uiig that she and her lover, had 
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taken a disgust cf life, a tesdinm vittB, and deaired ta die. Did be 
dissuade the young lovers from suicide ; did he re^ct the atuieable 
rdU of Milord Edowird towards Saint-Prettx f No such thing. H-e 
made the most beautiful and sophistical apology for suicide^ an 
attractive as it was dangerous. His thesis was, that terrestrial 
love has so little of durability that it flies with the rapidity of a 
dream ; that it lacked, and ever would lack, permanence and iia* 
mutability, because, like life, love cannot combat the changes of 
destiny and the wounds of time. 

Rousseau, it must not be forgotten, firmly believed in the 
mortality of the soul and in the clemency of a Divine Being. 
held that souls which loved on earth would be united in heaven, 
and that there was a Paradise reserved for lovers. His advice to 
the lovers was to yield to their instinct of suicide so as to avoid the 
loss of their fleeting love here below, and by dying in each other’s 
arms, re-live beyond the tomb in the delights of endless bliss. The 
step from life to death is not formidable, as it is but the passs^ 
from a world where nothing is stable to a world where all is inv- 
mortal. He attacks the clergy for making the shuffling off of this 
mortal coil terrible. Rousseau does not tell iis if the Supreme 
Being reserves the same recompenses for the wicked as for the good ; 
and if the latter will be forced to live throughout eternity side by 
side with such neighbours as the former. The letter may be re- 
garded as the quintessence of the ideas and style of Rousseau, 
fie never wrote in his Nouvelle Hiloise anything more ardent than 
his apology for suicide, nor did he put anything more dangerous 
into the mouth of Saint-Preux. It is only just to add that a 
month before the date the letter, so pessimist in its views to 
Lady Hobart, he suffered from an access of black melancholy* 

La Revue des Deux Mondes^ until recently, represented all that 
France possessed in the way of reviews. This is due to the fact 
that the literary life of P'rance prefers to throw itself either into 
the daily press, or into the volume form. The Review in . question 
was strictly founded in December 183c, more than a quarter of a 
century after the Edxnburgh and the Quarterly^ on whose features it 
is somewhat modelled, though it is a fortnightly publication. It had 
a terribly up-hill struggle. It is only le premier pas qui ca&te^ 
observed a witty French lady on hearing the recital of Saint Denis 
walking from Pr^ris to his Cathedral, a distance of four miles, with 
his decapitated head under his arm. The ** first step’* for M. Buloa, 
the founder of the Review, signified thirty years of no profits; but 
he was a man of immense energy, had faith in his work,belicv^ in. 
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its success, and lived to sec it realize more than his most brilliant 
dreams. It has now a circulation of *25,000 copies. Dynasties 
might fall or rise, earthquakes come and go, plagues appear and 
disappear, but Buloz would have the Review out on the day fixed, 
and containing articles that he alone approved of. He was not a 
writer, but he knew what the public taste required. No name 
dazzled him if its owner’s work did not possess the selling quality. 
It was thus that Buloz refused 011 one occasion an article on “ God” ; 
he declined it, alleging “it did not possess actuality.” The first 
offices of the Review were very humble —as lowly as the cradle of 
the house of Hapsburg. But it is now in a palace— the mansion 
once occupied by Josephine de Beauharnais, where Napoleon 
passed some of the happiest hours of his life. The ornamentation of 
the rooms appears as if the historical occupants had only just quitted 
it. The present Director of the Review is M. Charles Buloz, son of 
the founder. He is as punctilious as his father respecting the 
faultless printing of the perio<h‘cal and its punctual appearance. He 
is a gentleman of forty years of age. The French Jeffrey, though 
in appearance calm, is a person of wonderful energy, decision, and 
penetration ; but a gentleman in the full English meaning of the 
word. His father who created this literary power for France was 
but a common foreman in a printing office, when he started the 
Review, he went without his breakfast to pay for the paper to print 
the first number, and as he knew a little English, made himself 
some translations, in his fireless garret, only furnished with an iron 
bed, a deal table, wooden chairs, and a pair of bottles for 
candlesticks. He persuaded M. Bixio to join him in the specula- 
tion, and some capital was thus obtained. ^ Son of Savoy, Buloz was 
not deterred by misery ; he endowed France witli what she never had 
before, her first true Review : he compelled people to talk about it 
and buy it ; better still, he /orced the young intellect of France 
to offer it their services. 

The lievue des Deux Mondes was the name of an insignificant 
periodical, which had for additional title, Journal des Voyages* 
Buloz purchased the copyright of the dying publication for a few 
francs ; he retained only the first appellation, and the earliest 
numbers had the figures of two women — to represent the Deux 
Mondes — the Old world and the Neiv, The fronti.spiece was sup- 
pressed, as dett acting from the gravity of the periodical. Buloz had 
for right-hand man,, Gerd^Sj a fellow printer; ^ when writers came to 
solicit, “ soioething on account,” Buloz referred them to Gerd^ ; 
it to visit Cerberus after softening Minos or Rhadamanthus* 
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But if Gerdts considered the applicant to be one of the elements of 
success of the lUvue^ he would, after sundry inward groans, under- 
take a voyage of discovery in his cash-box and bring forth a 20-ff. 
piece. Now there is not a celebrity that France has produced 
during the last half century, whether publicist, academician, or 
statesman, but may be said to have passed, been accepted, or de- 
clined, by the Revue des Dtux Mondes. On one occasion Gustave 
Planche held back his article, on the eve of the publication of a 
number of the .Revue. Huloz ran to his lodgings — the same 
rooms that had for tenants J. J. Rousseau, Moreau, George Sand» 
and Jules Sandeau, but Planche only completed it when he received 
ten francs to purchase a meal ! Buloz limited his ambition to a cal- 
culation of only 1,500 copies : it has now 25,000! Planche was the 
terrible critic of the lievne ; he dined in a little tavern for fifteen sous 
when he had them, and yet he made Hugo, then the demi-god of 
romanticism, tremble. And Buloz, the man almost without educa- 
tion, kept Balzac, Alfred de Musset, Planche, Merimee, Alfred de 
Vigny, Sar.deau, Sainte-Bcuve, and one hundred others in their places. 

Gerdts was the bull-dog of Buloz, but Bonnaire was the outsider, 
the Jack of all trades ; he obtained subscribers, lent his back to bear 
all the whacks intended for the dauphin ; cajoled creditors, persuaded 
writers to send in copy, and generally was the diplomatist and minis- 
ter for foreign officers of the lievue\ he boasted to be one of its “ writers** 
on its commercial side ; he was doubtless, all agreed, its ablest 
contributor. It was in 1838 that the Kriw dealt with politics when 
it at once became such a power as to frighten Thiers, and compel 
Guizot to solicit quarter. In 1845, the Revue was converted into a 
joint stock company : the §hares were 5,000 francs each, for cash, 
and the moiety to contributors who paid the other half in articles. 
These shares to-day are not in the market, and represent in point of 
dividends a little fortune for the holders. Disgusted in 1848 with 
the Revolution, Buloz had the intention to sell the Revue for a modest 
sum, and retire to Geneva, and there found another, wdicre it would 
be safe from political instability. However, it was just that Revolu- 
tion which made the fortune of the periodical. Napoleon arrived 
at power ; sumptuary press laws were voted, and all the talents, all 
the celebrities who hated the second empire, headed by Prevost 
Paradol, — who nevertheless committed suicide, when a French Minister 
at Washington for the second empire — found a fortress, an entrenched 
camp in the Revue. The only man who could never pull with Buloz, 
and he is perhaps one. of the most instructed Men of the Time,’* 
was M. Challeinel-Lacour ; he only passed by tiiat periodica^ a course 
which has ever been the regret of his life. 
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M. Bertrand In his CaufvdAch^U^IVatbnnfy, that 

the ancient Gauls can only be known or studied through thdfr mmu- 
ments» His work is a series of elegant lessons' popularly writtenv 
and treating of the history of archaeology. M. Bertrand does nut 
believe in tertiary” man, so he commences with the man “ quarter- 
nary,” who has bequeathed to us flint hatchets coarsely fabricated. 
Then the actual fauna of Gaul existed, but some species have be- 
come extinct, as the mammoth and the primitive elephant ; other 
species have emigrated, as the reindeer and the auroch. Next the 
“cave men” — those who took up their abode in natural caverns ; hero 
the fauna are the same, but in addition to flint there are carved bone, 
nay ivory, instruments, for then Gaul nourished elephants. The 
cavern population displayed a remarkable knowledge of design ; they 
were hunters, fishermen, and shepherds, but their domestic animat 
was neither the ox, the horse, nor the sheep ,* it was the reindeer. 
The dog was unkown. Inhumation was practised in the caverns, as 
in parts of West Africa the floor of the house is the cemetery for the 
departed tenants. The megalithic (large stone) succeeded the 
cavern civilization ; its characteristics are dolmans, cromlechs, covered 
alleys, and meniiirs. Here are found the first evidences of earthen 
vases and polished flints as arrow heads and hatchets. The mega- 
Uthic population consisted of two groups, one coming from the east 
by the north, extemling over Great Britain and Ireland, Denmark, 
&c. ; the other arrived from the east of Central Europe, and extended 
ovear Italy to Bretagne. The former only knew hammered gold ; the 
latter were acquainted with bronze, a little iron ; wheat, rye, 
the domestic uses of the horse, ox, pig, sheep, which expelled 
the reindeer. This second race did not bury but burned their dead, 
and furnished the lacustrian tribes of Switzerland, &c. ; they appear 
to have been acquainted with stufls ; it was from this race the Celts 
sprang, till the Gauls appeared who buried, not cremated, their dead. 

M. Louis Leger, in his La Save^ le Danube^ et le Balkan gives the 
results of his travels in these countries in the year 1882. Of the 
Croats, he says, they ” offer the type of a nation absolutely religious 
and where free-thinking is completely unknown.” He is very severe 
on the Servians ; all is illusion and delusion in that country, to 
which ” Europe was so sympathetic.” Bulgaria, which, like Belgium 
and Switzerland, ia a protecting buffer, is not destined to enjoy for 
a long time its neutral life. The volume is agreeably written, and 
full of piquant portraits and practical observations. 

La CeckinMne ContempovaU't^ by Messrs. Boulnois and Baulua, 
ipveaa all that any one may desire to know on this colony 

l(^oded by the French twenty years^ago. The niMber of volumto 
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published on the ancient Kmer empire is enormous, and might puzzle 
the classifying powers of the Latin poet. That empire is now dis- 
membered, and the fragments belong to France and Siam. The first 
financial budget of Cochin-China was four million francs : to-day 
it amounts to twenty millions. It is the only self-paying colony 
that France possesses, and in addition to paying its way, it contri- 
butes a surplus of more than two millions to the Home Treasury ; 
and yet the colony is ranked as being too expensively administered. 
The expenses for the administration, for example, of the English 
Straits Settlements, are 107 per cent of the revenue and for Hong- 
9‘S ; while it is 24 per cent, for Cochin-China. 

In 1880 the population was 1% millions, of which 1*825 were 
French, and 1*39 foreigners ; the Chinese number 58*500. In the 
basin of the Donnai, the land exacts much outlay of capital to till, 
while in the basin of Mekong, the weeds have only to be cut down, 
the earth .scratched with a plough, to secure a prolific crop of rice. 

The Annamites belong to the Yellow Race : physically, they are 
small, nervous, apparently vv^eak, and frequently lean. Morally, they 
are mild, gentle, reflecting, timid, and gay*'; they love amusements, 
games of chance, theatricals, and cock and ** fish'* fightings ; they 
arc more liberal in expending their money than the Chinese ; are 
attached to their native heath, and are good husbands and affec- 
tionate fathers.” Generally they arc sober, but the upper ten like 
opium and have a weakness for European fire-waters. They appear 
naive, while being exceedingly ruse ; it appears they have wit and 
much good sense, but have, above all, a wonderful talent for mimicry. 
The Annamites take easily to education, but up to the present the 
pupils are allowed to lean largely on Confucius for their three Ks as 
well as sagacity. The Chinese pothooks and hangers arc taught, 
which cannot but be a mistake, when at the cost of Western calli- 
graphy. 

Pere Didon’s book on Les AUemands is in a sense disappoint- 
ing ; more was expected from the illustrious Dominican. He had 
been silenced by the Church for what might be called his flights 
into modernism or liberalism as a popular preacher, but, unlike the 
P6re Hyacinthe Loyson, he preferred to submit rather than found 
a church of his own. He was relegated 10 the monastery of 
Corbara. Patriot to the marrow of his bones, Pere Didon resolved 
to study the Germans ; with this view he taught himself the German 
language and then set out for a German University as a student, 
just as Loyola left Pameluna to study at a French College. 

The author truly remarks that the French, forced to see only 
themselves, will finish by no longer knowing themselves. But he 

10 
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gives us only a limited insight into German character. His work 
is simply the impressions of University life. He was not expected 
to describe the beer saloons like Tissot, nor depict the ladies 
of honour who surround the Empress, as did the anonymous Comte 
Wasili. But he might have told how the formidable Government 
machine works ; what are the elements of its force, the prospects 
of its durability. Not a single word about Socialism, WvM point noir 
of Vatcrland, which at the late election polled an aggregate of 
600,000 votes. The influence of Marx and Lassalle was worthy 
of being investigated. Then again the position ,of parties in the 
Berlin parliament which causes M. Bismarck so much anxiety, 
was a tempting topic. Finance, which in this age forms so power- 
ful an element in the life of nations, presented a text full of 
instruction. The consequences of Protection — the new Berlin 
decrees it might be called — deeply interest France as well as all free- 
traders, In place of these subjects the state of the university world 
and its society are well described. No matter what may be the 
variety of education adopted, the ahtmni of all the schools exhibit 
the most vivacious, ardent, and enthusiastic patriotism. In France, 
the programmes of college studies arc so many iron-clad decrees : 
in Germany, programmes are free, so are professors and so are 
pupils to select what school they please. P'ronch university 
education is cramped, oppressive, and tyrannical ; it paralyses lall 
initiation. The author's style is elegant and dignified, full of delicate 
analysis, and of. remarkably penetrating spirit. He shows that the 
German mind, thanks to its primary education, can pass without 
difficulty, without effort, from the most abstract speculation to the 
most energetic action. It is difficult to know what Pere Didon means 
by reproaching German statesmen with being “the utilitarians of 
genius." Louis XIV had great men ; but he never made war for 
an idea : his idea was to possess Strasbourg, Besangon, Namur, &c. 
P6re Didon, a disciple of Lacordaire's, believes that France has a 
prudential mission, and is destined to regenerate the w^orld. All 
nations entertain that idea. The Germans believe they are the 
people of God ; talk two seconds with a Slav and he will announce 
his conviction that his race is destined to regenerate the uniycr.se. 
The Byzantines believed they too had a divine mission, and while 
the enemy was battering at their gates, the Greeks were assembled 
oi\. the public looking on the tower of Saint Isaac for the 
descent of the angel which was to deliver the cit}'. 

C. de Lutece. 


Paris, Marcfy 1884. 
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THE MONTH. 

EUROPE^ 

Parliamentary Campaign, which commenced on the 5 th 
ultimo, has opened inauspiciously for the Government. 

Not only have they narrowly escaped defeat in the House of 
Commons on a question^of confidence, but the course of events during 
the recess, and especially during the last two months, has impaired 
their position in the country to an extent which must remove any 
scruples the Lords might otherwise have felt in forcing a dissolution 
at the earliest opportunity. There are, * moreover, unmistakcable 
signs that the tension of opposing forces within the party itself has 
reached a stage at which the merest accident would suffice to cause 
disruption. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of the 2 ist ultimo, in the course of an article 
on the future of political parties in England, has the following 
passage : — 

“ The next Cabinet must of necessity contain Radicals, but it will depend 
on next election whether the preponderance will not lie with the Moderates* 
• • « • Below the gangway quite as much as on the front opposition bench 
are discordant and conflicting voices heard whenever questions of foreign policy 
are raised, and unfortunately some of the loudest voices proclaim doctrines 
which are as repugnant to the popular sentiment as they are inconsistent 
with the logic of facts. This may be inevitable, but it does not tend to 
strengthen the party either in the country or the Cabinet. Until Radicals 
can agree upon a foreign policy which the constituencies will accept, there 
is not much prospect that they will hold the commanding position in the 
next administration.*’ 

The writer might have added, “which they till lately held 
in this.” 

This passage, coming from such a quarter, and taken together 
with others from the same source pointing in a similar direction, 
is noteworthy from two points of view : first, as ^ indicating the 
wide-spread prevalence, among all parties in the country, of a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the manner in which the Govern- 
ment has lately conducted its foreign affairs, and, again, as showing 
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the growth within the Cabinet itself of a conviction of the necessity 
of propitiating this feeling as the only chance of maintaining its 
hold on the constituencies. No Liberal, whatever his own particular 
views, can be so blind to f acts around him as to be unconscious that 
the numerical triumph of his party in the division on the proposed 
vote of censure represented the real opinion neither of the country 
nor of the House of Commons itself. The result of the division was, 
in fact, due to a combination of three causes, wholly unconnected 
with the merits of the question at issue — the feebleness of the 
attack, the force of party discipline, sustained at the last moment 
by the tardy and partial repentance of the Ministers, and want of 
confidence in the personnel of the Opposition. 

The very form in which the censure was embodied was want- 
ing alike in accuracy, in definiteness and in force. It asserted 
that the recent lamentable events in the Soudan were, “due, in a 
great measure, to the vacillating and inconsistent policy pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government.” Now, if there is anything certain 
about the lamentable events in question, it is that they were due, 
from first to last, to the persistent failure of the Government to take 
timely steps to prevent them. Vacillating and inconsistent the 
Government may have been ; but it is to their obstinacy, not their 
vacillation ; the uniformity with which they have waited on disaster, 
instead of anticipating it, that the ruin which has attended their 
policy is traceable. 

They took no steps to save Hicks Pasha and the thousands 
of Egyptians with him ; and, though they urge that they were 
not responsible for sending them to destruction, it is unquestionable 
that they, and they alone, were responsible for refusing to sanc- 
tion the expenditure that might have prevented it. Baker Pasha 
was overwhelmed because they refused not only to support him, 
but to allow him to take the steps which he considered best 
calculated to ensure success ; and, though they attempted to exte- 
nuate this neglect by the plea that they believed the force with him 
to be sufficient for the purpose in view', the fact that the majority 
of the force were known never to have fired a rifle is damning 
evidence of the insincerity of the excuse. 

Baker Pasha’s rabble was annihilated on the 4th ultimo, and 
information of the disaster reached the Government on the following 
day. The garrison of Sinkat was at that time in exfremis, yet 
it was not till the i ith ultimo that, aroused by the rising wave of 
popular indignation to a sense of the necessity of action, the 
Government s&>wcd any sigh of moving for its relief. All it then 
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<iid was to ask Admiral Hewett what chance he thought there was 
of securing its safety by negotiations or arms. On that very date, 
however, the garrison, in a gallant attempt to cut their way through’ 
the enemy, were destroyed almost to a man. The news of this 
fresh disaster reached England on the I2th, and then, and then 
only, did the Government determine to take practical action, and, 
if possible, relieve Tokar. The necessary arrangements for this 
purpose were pushed forward with energy, and by the 22nd ultimo 
a force of over three thousand British troops had landed at 
Trinkitat, but only to learn that the garrison they were sent to 
rescue had surrendered to the enemy. 

Had the determination of the Government been taken two days 
sooner than it was ; had it been taken, that is to say, within five 
days of the receipt of the news of Baker Pasha’s defeat — this last 
humiliation would, in all human probability, have been averted. 
In defence of their inaction for an entire week after that event, 
all they could urge was that they wished to ascertain from General 
Gordon that the despatch of British troops to Suakim was un- 
likely to imperil the success of his mission to Khartoum. But 
an examination of the telegrams sent by the Government to General 
Gordon during the period in question leaves little room to doubt 
that this defence was an afterthought 

Surely here was m aterial for an indictment at once far more 
damaging and much less easy to rebut than that of vacillation 
and inconsistency. 

If the choice of the battle-ground was thus strangely infeli- 
citous, the manner in which the battle itself was conducted was 
wanting alike in energy and skill. 

Rhetorically feeble to a degree indicative of half-heartedness, 
the speeches of the Opposition leaders suggested rather a dread 
of victory than a determination to win it. Marked by an am- 
biguity and evasiveness which provoked an irresistible suspicion 
that their authors mistrusted themselves, they were but ill cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in others. Equally inadequate, 
whether as an expression of popular feeling, or as an exposition of 
party policy, they could be interpreted only as evidence of an in- 
ability to grasp the situation, or an unwillingness to accept it. 

Not until the close of the debate, when to a defeat which 
was probably a foregone conclusion from the first, the down-turned 
tliumbs of the spectators had added a bitterness it would not 
otherwise have possessed,* was any attempt made by the Conser- 
vative leader to take the country into his confidence. 
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In defence of this reticence, Lord Salisbury, speaking at the 
St. Stephen’s Club, urged, on the one hand, that it was not the 
business of his party to put out a pilot balloon to help the enemy, 
and, on the other, that it was unsound to lay down a policy 
without knowing the acts on which it was founded. The former 
argument, however conclusive as a reply to the taunts of their 
opponents, could hardly be expected to satisfy the expectations of 
the public ; the latter was wholly inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the situation. A party that would inspire confidence 
in itself must do something more than demonstrate the incapacity 
of its rivals. The leaders of the Opposition should have remem- 
bered that, in arraigning the Government, it was the suffrages of 
the country, rather than the votes of the House, for which they 
were bidding, and that, to win those suffrages, they must con- 
vince the country that they were prepared to consult its feelings 
and carry oui its wishes. To do this, it was unnecessary to 
enter into details. The Government has forfeited the confidence 
of the country, not so much because the country condemns 
its definitive policy, as because, in carrying out that policy, it 
has shown an entire disregard for the traditions, the interests, 
and the honour of England. In order that the country may 
bestow its confidence on others, it requires the assurance, not so 
much that they will adopt this or that particular line of action,' 
as that, whatever line of action they may adopt, they will carry It 
out with a due regard to the traditions, the interests, and the honour 
of England. 

The question of the retention or abandonment of the Soudan 
furnishes a case in point. 

Neither the honour nor the interest of England requires her to 
retain the Soudan, but both her honour and her interest forbid her to 
beat a precipitate retreat from it in the face of a victorious enemy. 
For retreat under such circumstances must not only damage her 
prestige elsewhere, but destroy every vestige of that influence in the 
Soudan by which alone she can hope to check the development of 
the slave-trade there. Had the leaders of the Opposition been able 
to announce that without reversing the Ministerial policy of recog- 
nising the independence of the Soudan, it was on their own terms 
alone, as supreme arbiters of the future, that they would recognise 
it, theiy would at once have defined the respect in which the conduct 
of the Cabinet is degrading to England, and furnished the country 
with the most ample proof qjf their own title to its confidence. 

But they were unable or unwilling to face even this measure of 
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responsibility, and when, at last. Sir Stafford Northcote broke silence, 
it was to enunciate a programme remarkable only for its avoidance 
of all reference to the actual facts of the situation, and all points on 
which any serious difference of opinion exists. 

The policy of the Opposition, he said, was to secure to Egypt a 
good and efficient administration, to keep the country in a position 
of independence, to secure the road to Indi^v, and to do away with 
the risk of interference by foreign Powers. 

In the division, which resulted in a majority of forty-nine 
for the Government, only four Liberals voted with the mino- 
rity. But the speeches of Messrs. Foster and Goschen showed 
clearly that the votes of an important section of the party 
were determined less by approval of the conduct of the 
Cabinet than by mistrust of their opponents. In spite of this 
mistrust, the left centre would probably have abstained from voting, 
but for the change in the policy of the Government which followed 
the fall of Sinkat. Mr. Forster's speech was, in fact, a crushing indict- 
ment of the Government, and Mr. Goschen based his plea for mercy 
rather on the promise implied in their repentance than on their past 
performance, but he accurately represented the feelings of the mo- 
derate Liberals vvlien, in further justification of his vote, he urged his 
objection to give a blank political cheque to the Conservatives. 

But I am anticipating the course of events. 

Parliament was opened by Commission, the Queen's speech, 
which was more lengthy than usual, being read by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The chief interest of the document lay jn the announcement 
contained in it, that, although unforeseen events had compelled the 
Government to postpone the reduction of the army in Egi'pt and 
the evacuation of Cairo, their determination to retire from the country 
whenever the original aim of the occupation should hav'e been attain- 
ed, was unchanged, and in the sketch given in it of the Legislative 
programme for the session. Besides the Bill for the enlargement of 
the occupation francljisc throughout the United Kingdom, introduced 
by Mr. Gladstone last Thursday week, this programme includes Bills 
for the extension and reform of local self-government, including 
local option; the extension of Municipal Government to the whole 
metropolis ; the better security of life and property at sea ; the ex- 
tension of the powers of the Railway Commission ; the repression 
of corrupt practices of Municipal elections ; the better administration 
of Scotch business ; the cfosing of public houses on Sunday in 
Ireland, and the improvement of intermediate education in Wales; 
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Like all other similar programmer it must be taken as indfchtlng 
rather what Ministers consider to be most needed by the country than 
what they expect to accomplish. 

The ground covered is obviously far too extensive to be traversed 
In one session^ to say nothing of the obstacles with which it is 
sown, and which are unusually numerous and formidable. 

In the House of Lords the address was agreed to after a compa- 
ratively short debate, in the course of which Lord Salisbury attacked 
and Lord Granville defended the policy of the Government. In 
the House of Commons an amendment was moved by Mr. Bourke,. 
drawing the attention of Her Majesty to the failure of the Govern- 
ment policy in Egypt, and expressing the opinion of the House that 
no measures would be effective for obtaining the object of the Minis- 
terial policy in that country, unless they were founded on a distinct 
recognition by Her Majesty’s Ministers of the obligations they had 
incurred by their intervention in its affairs. 

It had been arranged that Sir C. Dilke should reply on behalf of 
the Government, and, it was expected, that the debate would occupy 
three days and furnish an opportunity for a full discussion of the 
momentous question to which it referred. This expectation, however, 
was destined to be upset by a default on the Ministerial side which, 
in whatever way it may be interpreted, reflects but little credit pn 
those responsible for it. When Mr. Bourke finished speaking, the 
approach of the dinner hour, combined, it may be, with the somewhat 
halting character of his eloquence, had reduced the House to little 
more than a bare quorum, and Sir C. Dilke, unwilling, as he himself 
states, to enter on his defence of the Government to so poor an 
audience, retained his seat. No other member on the Liberal side 
rising, Baron de Worms then got up and continued the attack, taunt- 
ing the Ministers with the silence of conscious guilt. At the con- 
clusion of his speech, which was a short one, Sir C. Dilke was absent 
from his place, and, no one on cither side rising to continue the 
debate, or move for an adjournment, the speaker put the question, 
and the division which followed resulted in the defeat of the amend- 
ment by 77 to 20. 

In justice to themselves, if not in courtesy to their opponents, 
the Government could hardly leave unexplained a silence susceptible 
of a construction even more damning than that put upon it by Baroh 
de Worms ; and, at a subsequent stage of the evening, both the 
Prime Minister and Sir C. Dilke tendered explanations, which were 
amplified thq following evening, the gist of which was that the 
collapse of the debate was due to the accident that, while Sir C. Dilke 
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had arranged to speak after the dinner hour, Mr. Bourke’s speech ter- 
minated before that time, and when there were only some twenty mem- 
bers in their places, and that, though he would rather have risen 
than allowed the debate to fall through, he was not in the House 
when the question was put. 

Sir C. Dilke's reluctance to speak during the dinner hour was not 
improbably increased by the fact that the news of the annihilation of 
Baker’s army, which had reached him just before the debate, had un* 
settled both his nerves and his arguments ; but even under these de- 
pressing circumstances, he would probably have shown less alacrity to 
leave the House, without providing for the continuance of the debate, 
if the majority of the members present had been Conservatives, in- 
stead of Liberals. 

In tendering the explanation just referred to, Mr. Gladstone took 
occasion to assure the House of his regret for the collapse of the debate, 
and his anxiety to afford the fullest opportunity for the discussion of 
the Government policy, which, he suggested, should be renewed oq a 
fresh amendment, to be brought forward at the stage of report The 
leaders of the Opposition, however, rightly felt that, in view of the 
increased gravity of the situation, on the one hand, and the continued 
hesitation of the Government on the other, the feeling of the country 
would be inadequately expressed by a mere amendment on the 
address ; and accordingly, on the 7th ultimo. Lord Salisbury, in the 
Peers, and Sir Stafford Northcote in the Commons, gave notice of the 
vote of censure, to the failure of which and its causes I have already 
referred at length. 

Besides Mr. Bourke’s, two other amendments were on the notice- 
board — one by Mr. Chaplin, e.xprcssing the regret of the house that, 
notwithstanding the resolution of July last, foreign animals suffering 
from foot and mouth disease had since been permitted to land alive, 
and that Her Majesty had not been advised to take prompt and 
adequate steps to prohibit such landing in future, and another by Mr. 
Parnell, condemning the action of the Government in suppressing 
public meetings in Ireland, and allowing certain Irish Magistrates to 
express their sympathy with Lord Rossmore. 

Notice having, however, been given that the Government intend- 
ed introducing a measure dealing with the former question, Mr. 
Chaplin’s amendment, which was moved on the 7th ultimo, ultimate- 
ly assumed the form of an expression of satisfaction at this fact, 
coupled with an assurance that precedence would be given to the Bill 
whenever it might reach the •House, This was rejected by 251 
to 200. 
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In the course of the debate on the vote of censure, which was 
not concluded till the 19th ultimo, Sir W. Lawson moved, and Mr. 
Labouchere seconded, an amendment to the effect that the House, 
while declining at present to express an opinion on the Egyptian po- 
licy of Her Majesty’s Ministers, trusted that in future British forces 
might not be employed for the purpose of interfering with the Egyp- 
tian people ill the selection of their own Government. This was ulti- 
mately withdrawn, and the vote of censure rejected by 311 to 262, 
the Home Rulers— ^to the number of thirty-four — voting with the 
minority. 

The following day the debate on the address, by this time almost 
forgotten by the public, was resumed on Mr. Parnell’s amendment, 
which, after wasting the time of the House during considerable por- 
tions of three further sittings, was rejected on the 22nd ultimo by 
81 to 30, wheteupon the address was agreed to. 

The real business of the session can hardly be said to have com- 
menced till the 28th ultimo, when Mr. Gladstone moved for leave to 
introduce a measure for the extension and reform of the franchise 
which, should it be passed into law, will raise the number of voters in 
the United Kingdom from about three, to at least five, millions. 

Ostensibly the main object of the Bill is to assimilate the fran- 
chise in the counties to that already existing in the boroughs, by ex- 
tending to the former the occupation franchise conferred on the latter 
in 1867 ; but it goes somewhat beyond this, and proposes to create in 
both boroughs and counties a new form of franchise, called the ser- 
vice franchise, for persons who, though inhabiting tenements of the 
necessary annual value, arc technically neither tenants nor occu- 
pants. 

The new franchise wdll include not merely resident officers of 
large public in.stitutions, but servants of gentlemen, farmers and other 
employers of labour who are heads of familic.s, occupying qualifying 
tenements by which no other inhabitant is qualified, and which are 
integral houses, or such .separate parts of houses as are recognised by 
law for electoral purposes. 

The Bill also makes some minor changes, such as the abolition 
of the;6’5o rental franchise and the reduction of the ;^I2 rating fran- 
chise to £10 annual value franchise. The property franchise is left 
untouched, and no condition of residence is imposed ; but the Bill 
contains provisions for preventing the manufacture of fictitious 
votes by disqualifying incorporeal hereditaments, with the exception 
tithe rent-charges and some others. 

So far it contains nothing in principle which has not been 
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already endorsed by the Legislature, for there Is no tangible ground 
on which a qualification considered sufficient for urban inhabitants 
can be pronounced definitively and permanently insufficient for 
residents in the country. If the Bill is open to criticism, it must be 
on accidental and temporary, not on essential, grounds, or on account 
of something omitted, not of anything contained in it One more 
ground is the inopportuneness of the extension in view of the 
condition of Ireland, and of the foreign affairs of the nation ; 
another is foreshadowed in Mr. Goschen's view thatHhe agricultural 
labourer should be educated in the exercise of local civil duties 
before the political franchise is conferred on him. 

Mr. Gladstone stated that he took his stand on the broad 
principle that the enfranchisement of capable citizens, whether few 
or many, and the more the better, was an additional strength to the 
State, and whatever difference of opinion may exist on the question 
of who is capable and who is not, this is a principle which it is impoS'- 
sible to gainsay. 

At the same time, it is evident that the effect of the Bill, as 
it stands, would be to remedy one injustice only at the cost of intro- 
ducing another and a more serious one. As I pointed out last month, 
it would remove a wide disparity in the proportion of votes to popu- 
lation in town and county respectively, but it would simultaneously 
introduce an equally wide dispaiity in the proportion of members 
to votes in cither category. This, however, is only one, and not the 
most important, aspect of the question ; for, so far as the interests or 
views of the existing county constituencies and those of the inferior 
grade of voters whom the Bill would incorporate with them, are at 
variance, its tendency would be to enfranchise the latter, at the cost 
of a wholesale disfranchisement of the former. In other words, it 
would operate to swamp the existing body of county voters by the 
numerically stronger body of new county voters created by it, and 
thus to place proprietors at the mercy of tenants,, employers at 
that of employed. 

In any place and under any circumstances the danger of thus 
conferring a preponderance of power on one class of the populatibn, 
and especially on the class that has most to gain and least to lose 
by revolutionary legislation, would be immense. But in Ireland, 
where the bitterest class antagonism and the fiercest political hatred 
would combine with the ordinary promptings of human selfishness 
to render the supremacy thus conferred a supremacy for undiluted 
evil, this danger would be trciiiendoiis. 

So obvious and so repugnant alike to natural justice and the 
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spirit of the British constitution are these consequences that any 
attempt to carry an extension of the franchise in the manner pro- 
posed, without such a redistribution of seats as would tend to coun- 
teract them, would challenge the uncompromising opposition of all 
moderate men. As to the necessity of redistribution as a condition 
of extension, indeed, no serious dispute exists ; but the widest dif- 
ference of opinion obtains as to both the time and the manner of 
the redistribution. Ihe Opposition, on the one hand, demand that 
either legishition'^or those two purposes shall proceed simultaneously, 
or the Government, before asking Parliament to sanction the pro- 
posed extension, shall place it in full possession of their plan of 
redistribution. The Government, on the other hand, not only ask 
the Legislature to sanction the proposed extension before proceeding 
to consider redistribution, but decline, in the meantime, either to 
disclose their plan of redistribution, or to give any guarantee that 
the extended franchise, if passed, shall not take effect by itself. 

Seeing, on the one hand, that there is practically no limit to the 
extent to which redistribution may be made to serve party purposes, 
and, on the other, that the almost certain effect of leaving it to a 
Parliament returned under the extended franchise to settle the matter, 
would be to secure to the present majority a perpetual lease of 
power, unlimited by anything but their own self-restraint, it must 
be generally felt that the objection of the Opposition to thus giving 
the Government a blank cheque, to fill up as they like, is perfectly 
reasonable. 

In the present instance, moreover, ’ special grounds for mis- 
trust exist Though Mr. Gladstone declined to pledge his col- 
leagues to any particular scheme of redistribution, he volunteered 
a somewhat general statement of his own views on the subject, 
and this statement was, in several important respects, calculated to 
create, rather than remove, apprehension. 

In the first place, it included no assurance cither that the pro- 
portion of representation enjoyed by the counties would be adequate- 
ly increased, or that an effective representation would be secured 
to^minorities. 

In the second place, it laid down the specious proposition 
that on the ground of comparative remoteness from the scat of 
Legislature, Scotland should have a proportionally larger share of 
representation than England, and Ireland the largest of all, an ar- 
rangement obviously calculated to aggratttiise Liberalism at the ex- 
pense of Conservatism, and extreme liadicalism, combined with dis- 
loyalty, at the expense of both. In the third place, it deliberately 
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proposed to transfer seats from constituencies known to be Conser- 
vative to others known to be Liberal or Radical in their tendencies, 
by disfranchising the smaller boroughs in the south of England in 
order to raise the proportional share of representation in the north 
of England and in Scotland. 

Then, again, while London and the other great towns are told 
that, owing to the density of their populations, they are not to ex- 
pect a precisely proportionate share of representation, no light is 
thrown on the extent of the disproportion they are to be content 
with. 

With such a confession of Mr. Gladstone’s views before them, 
the Lords are morally certain to throw out a Bill, which, once passed, 
would leave no alternative between the acceptance by Parliament 
of any scheme that might be put before it, and an appeal to consti- 
tuencies in which the Conservative element would have been swamp- 
ed by the extension of the franchise. 

The confidence with which they will adopt a course that will 
compel an appeal to the existing constituencies, will be materially 
increased by the result of the late election at Brighton, where, in 
spite of the most strenuous efforts of the Caucus, Mr. Marriott, one 
of the late converts to Conservatism, who had resigned his seat on 
account of his change of sides, has been returned by a majority far 
exceeding that obtained at the last election by the Conservative who 
polled the most votes, and by some six hundred more votes than were 
recorded for the Liberal member who headed the poll on that occa- 
sion. 

The Bill was read a first time on Monday night after a debate 
which fore-shadowed the certainty of a large defection from the 
Liberal ranks, unless Mr. Gladstone gives satisfactory assurances re- 
garding most of the points noticed above, Mr. Goschen especially 
declaring his intention of opposing the Bill at eveiy stage in any 
other case. 

The debate on the second reading is fixed for the 20th instant, 
when Lord J. Manners is to move an amendment to the effect that 
the House decline to proceed further with it until the entire scheme 
of the Government is made known, and other amendments will be 
brought forward by Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chaplin. 

Though no account of the more prominent Parliamentary business 
of the month would be complete without some reference to the Brad- 
laugh incident, yet considerations of space compel me to pass it 
over, the more willingly as your readers are already, no doubt, 
familiar with it. 
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Sir Henry Brand, having resigned the speakership, Mr. Arthur 
Peel was proposed as his successor, and elected without opposition 
on the 26th ultimo. His speech on the occasion, which was dignified 
in tone and admirably delivered, produced an excellent impression. 

On the 22nd ultimo the House of Lords agreed to a motion 
made by Lord Salisbury and accepted by the Government, for an 
address to Her Majesty for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to enquire into the housing of the working classes, and a Commis- 
sion has since been appointed, on which the Prince of Wales has 
accepted a scat. The debate was noteworthy for the unanimity which 
prevailed in the House on the subject at issue, and for the fact that 
it was the occasion of the first speech which the heir to the Crown 
had delivered in his capacity of legislator. 

Public confidence, which had almost recovered from the blow 
inflicted on it by the dynamite outrages of last year, has again 
been roughly shaken by a terrific explosion of the same material at the 
Victoria Railway Station, followed by the discovery of infernal 
machines at three other large Railway Stations — Charing Cross, Pad- 
dington and Ludgatc Hill — under circumstances which show that a 
plot had been concerted and carried out to the best of the ability of 
the operators to blow up all four buildings simultaneously. 

By a happy coincidence the instance in which the apparatus acted 
effectively was that in which, owing to the construction of the building 
to be operated on, the least serious damage was likely to be caused. 
Had the dynamite at either the Charing Cross or the Paddington 
Station exploded, the destruction of life and property must have 
been enormous, while even at Ludgate Hill it would probably have 
been very serious. 

The fact of the dynamite used being of the description called Atlas 
powder, which is manufactured only in America, together with other 
circumstantial evidence obtained, points clearly to the Irish American 
origin of the outrage, and a representation of a friendly but ex- 
postulatory character has been made to the American Government 
on the subject. 

Public anxiety regarding the safety of General Gordon, which 
the Teb and Sinkat disasters had wrought to a pitch of great in- 
tensity, was set at rest by the news of his arrival at Khartoum on 
the 18th ultimo. 

TheTGeneral had sent forward in advance a series of proclama- 
tions, which were posted up in Khartoum by Col. de Coetlogon, 
remitting half the taxes, recognizing the Mahdi as Sultan of 
^Kordofan, and guaranteeing the people of the Soudan against interfer- 
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ence with the holding or buying and selling of slaves. Under 
these circumstances it is hardly surprising that he was received 
with acclamations by the populace, who crowded round to kiss his 
feet and illuminated the town in his honour. 

One of his first acts after his arrival was to open an office in the 
palace for the hearing of complaints. The Government accounts 
containing the records of the outstanding debts of the people, were 
publicly burned by his orders, along with the bastinadoes, whl^s, and 
other instruments of punishment. He then visited the prison 
where he found two hundred miserable creatures in chains, many of 
them having lain there long periods on mere suspicion. Having 
released most of these people, he proceeded to demolish the build- 
ing in which they had been confined. 

Public confidence having been thus restored, the Fellaheen troops 
under Colonel Coctlogon were sent away to Perber, r;* ronte for 
Cairo, the Soudanese garrison alone being retained. 

Subsequently two armed steamers, under a white flag, command- 
ed by Colonel Stewart, were despatched up the White Nile, to re- 
assure the people and overawe the disaffected. The expedition 
met with no active opposition, and in some places was well received. 
At other points, however, the banks were found to be occupied by 
large bodies of armed men, who maintained a threatening attitude. 

General Gordon himself appears to have been far from complete- 
ly satisfied with the result, and determined to send a second recon- 
naissance, at the same time issuing a fresh proclamation to the dis- 
affected tribes informing them that, in consequence of their contu- 
macy, he had been constrained to send for British troops, who were 
on their way to punish them. 

This second reconnaissance was completely successful. The 
Times correspondent who accompanied it reports that several of the 
Sheikhs who had previously been hostile, came in, and not only tend- 
ered their submission, but volunteered to circulate the proclamations 
among the tribes who were still ill-affected and bring in their 
Sheikhs to see Gordon. These men also stated that the Mahdi had 
sent orders forbidding further opposition. Almost simultaneously 
with the return of Colonel Stewart and his party, messengers reached 
Khartoum from El Obied with assurances of the pacific disposition of 
the Mahdi, who, they said, had received General Gordon’s proclama- 
tion naming him Sultan of Kordofan with delight and sent a reply. 
At the same time they gave on account of the Mahdi’s position 
and relations with the people which suggests serious doubt whether 
the appointment in question was not altogether premature. 
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Affairs in the south-east comer of the Soudan have passed 
through a series of strange vicissitudes. 

The commencement of the month found General Baker, with 
his motley crowd of Egyptian fellahs, mutinous Nubians and Turks, 
the majority of them not only entirely undisciplined but ignorant 
of the use of their arms, at Trinkitat, preparing to march to the 
relief of Tokar. 

Oi^ the morning of the 5th the force advanced, and had pro- 
ceeded about nine miles, when, in the midst of a furious storm of 
rain, it suddenly encountered the enemy. The Egyptian cavalry 
on the left dank, who were the first attacked, at once turned rein, 
without attempting to fight, and retreated in the utmost disorder 
on the main body, which, after a futile attempt to form squfirc, was 
completely broken up and routed with fearful slaughter, all the guns, 
stores and ammunition falling into the hands of the Arabs. 

General Baker and Colonel Sartorius, with the cavalry, cut their 
way through the swarms of tribesmen, and reached the main body 
of the force. The remnants, of which less than half reached Suakim, 
were hftly pursued by the Arabs till within sight of the ship?. 

A few days later Tewfik Pasha and the garrison of Sinkat 
were annihilated in a desperate attempt to cut their way through 
the enemy. 

The British Government, which, as already stated, had re- 
mained inactive, and apparently apathetic, since the news of 
Baker’s defeat, now determined to send a British force to protect 
Suakim and, if possible, relieve Tokar, which still held out. 

The preparations for the expedition were pressed forward with 
remarkable energy and promptitude, and in less than a fortnight 
. Suakim had been garrisoned by a strong force of Marines, and 
some 4,5CX) men of all arms under the command of General Graham. 

In the meantime information had been received that the garrison 
# of Tokar had surrendered to the enemy under circumstances which 
left no doubt that they had done so from sympathy with the re- 
bellion. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 28th ultimo, the troops, having 
crossed the lagoon opposite Trinkitat, bivouacked round the fort 
beyond, erected by General Baker, and a fiag of truce was sent out 
to the enemy, with a letter, informing them that the force was about 
to advance, and warning them that tlic responsibility would rest with 
them if they attacked it. 

This elicited no frji^ndly response, and the following morofng 
the force advan^d in the form of a hollow square, and found the 
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enemy entrenched at Teb, to the number of about 10,000, with the 
captured Krupp guns and one of the Gatlings. 

An action ensued, which lasted three hours, and in which the 
enemy, who fought with the most desperate bravery, were completely 
routed and dispersed, with a loss in killed alone of between 2,000 and 
3,000 men, and of all their guns. The loss on our side was twenty- 
eight killed, including foUr officers, a hundred and forty-two wounded, 
including General Baker. Lieutenant-Colonel Burnaby and sixteen 
other officers, one of whom has since died, and two missing. 

The force pushed on the next day to Tokar, which was found 
to have been evacuated by the enemy, and released the remnant of 
the garrison there ; and the following morning they advanced to the 
village of Dubha, where a large body of the enemy were reported to 
be holding out, and where they found and destroyed a large quantity 
of arms, piled in token of submission, together with the missing 
Gatlings, and a great assortment of accoutrements and miscellaneous 
property taken from General Baker’s force. 

The latest, but probably far from the last, development of the 
new phase in Continental politics initiated by the Triple Alliance 
is to be found in the fafprochet/tent between Russia and Germany, 
which is the dominant fact of the moment. To say nothing of the 
treaty said by the Berlin correspondent of the Standard to have been 
concluded between Germany, Austria, and Russia, the despatch of 
the Russian deputation, headed by the Grand Duke Michael, to Berlin, 
to congratulate the German Kmperor on the seventieth anniversary 
of his investiture with the Russian Order of St. George ; the 
transfer of Count Orloff from Paris to Berlin ; the appointment of 
M. de Sabouroff, a statesman of well known philo-German pro- 
clivities, V superintend the education of the Czarwitch, and the 
visit of M. Giers to Vienna, mentioned in my last retrospect, no less 
than the utterances of the press in both Germany and Russia - * 
furnish convincing testimony of the fact of this rapprochement. 
Its objects and probable results are very differehtly interpreted. 
That it deals the deathblow to French hopes of Russian co-opera- 
tion in a war for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, is sufficiently 
transparent. Its influence on the future of the Eastern question, and 
particularly of that phase of it which is concerned with the future of 
Egypt, admits perhaps of more doubt. The German Conservative 
Press, headed by the Kveuz Zeitung^ regard it as a pledge that 
England will not be permitted to consummate her supposed design 
of converting the Mediterranean into a British lake and monopolis- 
ing the commerce of the world, by incorporating that country in 
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her empire. ^Another view regards it a.s paving the way for an 
amicable settlement of the Eastern question between Russia, Austria* 
and England, which would secure Egypt to the latter and leave the 
two former to deal gradually, but surely, with Turkey in Europe. 
rri>bably it contemplates no such remote contingencies. For the 
present Italy, Austria, and Russia, immediately, and Germany in- 
directly, are all more or less deeply interested in the restoration of 
order and the establishment of a firm government in Egypt, while, 
at the same time, all of them are only too glad to escape the neces- 
sity of interfering themselves. Should England either fail in the 
task, or take advantage of her position by attempting to annex 
Egypt, they would probably interfere. In the absence of confirma- 
tion, I am disposed to be sceptical about the reality of the alleged 
new treaty referred to above. If it has really been executed, it 
shows that the three powers concerned entertain no immediate inten- 
tion of interfering in the Egyptian question. Under it Hu.ssia under- 
takes to withdraw her troops from the German and Austrian fron- 
tiers, and not to support France in a war of revenge against Germany. 

At the same time the relations of Russia and Austria in the 
Balkans arc defined, the status quo being guaranteed, and the occu- 
pation of Bosfiia and Herzegovina by Austria expressly recog- 
nised. All three powers give a mutual guarantee of peace, whatever 
that ma}’ mean, and the duration of the treaty, which is said to have 
been .solicited by Russia, is limited to five years. 

Whether, as the Radicals would have us believe, owing to the 
growth of a belief that the progress of Russia in Central Asia is 
innocuous to England, or whether because, in the presence of the 
actual crisis in Egypt, merely contingent dangers appear unworthy 
of consideration, the submission of Merv to Russia has created 
much less sensation in England than on the Continent. 

After Lord Derby's very explicit declaration of June 1877, 
that, in order to counteract the effect of such a movement on 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring regions, it would be ncces.sary 
for England to make a corresponding advance, it was impo.ssible 
for the Government to pass over the event in silence. Representa- 
tions on the .subject have accordingly been made to Russia. At, 
the same time it is rumoured that Russia has voluntarily offered 
to renew the pledge which she has always given at every fresh 
step,.and always broken on the first opportunity, to advance no 
fufther. 

That Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet will make any serious objection 
to what is Hti accomi^ished fact, or that they will carry out the 
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threat of Lord Derby, is in the highest degree improbable. Parlia- 
ment has, indeed, been ostentatiously informed, in connexion with 
tliis event, that Quetta has been permanently annexed, but it has 
been long well-known that not the slightest intention existed of 
abandoning the post occupied under Lord Lytton’s government at 
that place, and what is a mere change of name can hardly be called 
an advance. 

The Continental Press, with almost one accord, declare the 
annexation of Merv to be Bussia’s last step before launching her 
hordes against Afghanistan and India ; and, though this is palpable 
hyperbole, it is obvious that an operation which gives Russia the 
control of some 50,000 or 60,000 horsemen, and advances her 
frontier to within 150 miles of Herat, must largely increase her 
facilities for attacking those countries. 

Perhaps, the most important effect of the annexation will, 
however, be the extent to w-hich it will facilitate the work of con- 
solidating the Russian conquests in Turkestan. 

The arrest of the murderer of the detective Bloch, in Vienna* 
was followed by the promulgation of two ministerial decrees, 
suspending the constitutional rights of the inhabitants, of the city 
and two other districts ; conferring on the police, among other 
extraordinary powers, that of making domiciliary visits, and of 
opening and confiscating private letters, without warrant, and 
suspending the right of trial by jury for an indefinite period. The 
issue of these decrees was followed by the expulsion of between 
two and three hundred Socialists, and the suppression of certain 
Socialist newspapers. For some days it was considered prudent to 
hold a large military force in constant readiness in the capital ; 
but, beyond an insignificant demonstration of workmen at Floridsdorf 
in the early part of last month, nothing occurred to threaten the 
public peace. 

The murdererof Bloch, who was ultimately identified as one Stell- 
machcr, formerly a non-commissioned officer in the Saxon army, and 
lately resident in Switzerland, appears to have made a pretty full con- 
fession, stating, among other things, that he was the person who assas. 
sinated Police Commissary Hlubeck in December last, and that the late 
robbery, attended with murder, at the money-changer’s was perpe- 
trated by his gang. It is believed that he has also disclosed the 
names of a large number of his associates both in Austria aiid in 

Switzerland. • ... 

The French Legislature has been mainly occupied with the 
ntcrmiriable question of the so-called economic crisis; with M. 
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Waldeck-Rousseau*s Bill regarding Trades-Syndicates ; with a 
Bill introduced by the Government for prohibiting seditious manifes- 
tations in the public streets, and with the Education Bill. 

In connexion with the first three matters, M. Ferry^s govern- 
ment has sustained a scries of vexatious defeats. Thus M. 
Clemenceau’s proposal for the appointment of a Committee to 
investigate the economic crisis was carried against it in the Chamber, 
Then M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s proposal to allow the Syndicates of 
different trades to combine was rejected by the Senate, which, how- 
ever, has since passed ■ it with the proviso that such combinations 
shall be incapable of legal incorporation. But the most serious 
defeat of all was sustained on a clause of the Seditious Manifesta- 
tions Bill which proposed to make offences under the Bill triable by 
the police, and which was rejected in favour of an amendment by 
AI. Goblet, substituting trial by jury. This defeat was the more 
galling that, out of deference to the Opposition, the Bill had been 
already largely modified in the direction of leniency ; and there is 
no question that AI. Goblet’s amendment is calculated to frustrate 
the chief object of the Government in legislating on the matter. 

A spirit of determined opposition to the new convention with 
the British ship-owners entered into by AI. Lesseps on behalf of the 
Suez Canal Company, is being shown by a large section of the share- 
holders, who have formed a committee of defence and resolved 
unanimously to move for the rejection of the agreement at the 
Extraordinary General Aleeting to be held on the 12th instant. It 
is probable, however, that AI, Lesseps will succeed in convincing the 
malcontents that the Convention affords really the only hope of 
saving the shareholders from more serious troubles. 

James W. Furrell. 

March, 1884. 


INDIA. 

nr HE Annual Financial Statement of the Government of India 
was published in the Gazette on Friday, March 14th, the day of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s departure to his “ Cloud -cuckoo’* 
capital. Considering the mild, and on the whole pleasing, nature of 
this document, it has provoked an unusual amount of angry cri- 
ticism. . This is mainly due to the fact that the Budget Estimates 
for the succeeding year merely say ditto" to the Revised Estimates 
for the past year, and no attempt is made to solve any of the .stand- 
ing difficulties of the financial situation. It is certainly a very 
unheroic Budget, taking its stand on the status quo anU^ and 
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religiously postponing the solution of every difficulty to that ** more 
convenient season ” which may either be regarded as the golden 
opportunity of statesmanship, or as the refuge for incompetence. 
Sir Auckland Colvin defends this characteristic of his first Budget 
on the ground of his having only recently taken over charge of the 
finances of the country — a defence which may be dismissed as 
inadmissible, as the Financial Statement is not an exposition of the 
private policy of the Finance Minister but of the public policy of the 
Government of India, of which he took over charge a considerable 
while ago. There is more force in the other head of his defence, 
namely, that the heroic Financial Policy of 1882-83 renders excep- 
tional caution advisable for some time to come, in order to watch the 
effects of the great changes then introduced especially in the 
Departments of Customs and Salt, and that the necessity of 
caution is further intensified at the present moment by the 
failure of last year’s opium crop, which will result in a very 
heavy drop in the revenue from that source during the coming 
year. But Sir Auckland's statement, which is presented with 
admirable clearness, shows that, with the single exception of the 
revenue from opium, the financial prospects for the ensuing year 
are exceptionally favourable. It certainly seems that the caution, 
upon the necessity for which so much stress is laid, has been carried 
to excess, and that in framing the estimates of revenue and 
expenditure it has been carefully borne in mind that a large pros- 
pective surplus would necessitate legislative changes which at present 
Government is for some reason supremely anxious to avoid. Owing 
to the complications which arise from the peculiar demands made 
upon the Indian revenues by the Secretary of State, there is a degree 
of uncertainty attaching to Indian finance unusual in such acut-and-dry 
subject, and the unexpected not unfrequently arrives to swallow up 
a surplus or convert it into a deficit. This year the unexpccte4i 
appears in a way scarcely creditable either to the authorities here or 
at home. The Budget Estimates for the past year, 1883-84, showed 
a surplus of ;f457,C)00. Owing to increased revenue, in excess of the 
estimates, under all the principal heads, the Revised Estimates would 
show a surplus of £1,61^^400 if it were not for an additional 
expenditure of ;£'346,ooo due to loss by exchange on an extra 
remittance of ;£i,500,ooo to the Secretary of State in addition to 
the drawings of the year as originally estimated, and the payment of 
£1,000, OCX) to the War Office on account of arrears of non-effectivc 
charges connected with the portion of the British Army serving, in 
Inciia. The first of these charges will relieve the expenditure of 
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the present year, and may be considered justifiable under the circum- 
stances ; but the origin of the payment of 000,000 to the War Office 
can scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. It appears that in 1870 
the following arrangement was made for paying from the Indian 
revenues that portion of a British soldier's pension earned by service 
in India 

“ If a soldier is discharged on pension after serving a portion 
of his time in India, the latter country is held to be liable for a 
share of his pension, bearing the same ratio to his whole pension 
that the period of his service in India bears to his whole service, and 
the capital value of the share of the pension chargeable to India is 
paid over to the English Treasury, which then becomes liable for 
the whole pension.” 

During the 13 years that have elapsed since this plan was 
adopted, the numerous and highly-paid officials of the India and 
War Offices have been engaged in making the necessary calcula- 
tions of the capitalised value of these pensions, and, as a consequence 
of the delay in the completion of these calculations, the payments 
due from India have been allowed to fall sadly into arrears. The 
calculations being at last complete, a sudden demand for 2^ 
millions of arrears is unexpectedly made upon the Government of 
India, “ wholly unprepared for the magnitude of the claims suddenly 
made against it” Thirteen years is a disgracefully long time for 
such calculations complicated though they may be, and the whole 
transaction is discreditable to the efficiency of the financial staff both 
here and at home. Sir Auckland Colvin's statement does not make 
it clear how the i million which still remains unpaid is to be met, 
but it looks very much as if an ingenious means of swallowing up 
the Indian surpluses for some years to come had suddenly been dis-> 
covered. The Budget Estimates for the ensuing year are as 
follows 

Revenue ... ... ... ^70, 560400 

Expenditure ... ... 70, 241, 100 


Surplus ... ... ... £319,300 

In drawing up these estimates, allowance is made for a probable 
considerable increase under most of the principal heads of reve- 
nue, but, unfortunately, this increase is neutralised by a greatly 
diminished net revenue from opium. This is due to an estimated * 
fall of ;C889,ooo in the gross receipts from opium, and an estimated 
increase of ;!C489,400 in the expenditure thereon, making the net 
profits under this head less by >378403 than in tlie preceding year » 
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The drop in the receipts is due to the failure of the opium crop of 
1883, which greatly diminishes the number of chests available for 
sale during the ensuing year, whilst the rise in the expenditure is due to 
the favourable prospects of the crop of 1884, vvhic|^ necessitates an 
incr, eased outlay, to be more than recouped, let us hope, in the follow- 
ingyear. In discussing the estimates for 1884-85, Sir Auckland 
Colvin refers to several changes, actual or pros[>ective, of great 
interest, two of which are sufficiently important to merit notice in 
this brief summary. The first of these is an increase of 184,000 
in the military charges for 1884-85. This is due to the tardy deci- 
sion that the pay and allowances of English soldiers serving in 
India shall in future and from the ist January 1884, when expressed 
in sterling be converted at the rate of exchange fixed annually by 
Her Majesty’s Government for the payment of the troops in the 
colonies, the same rate being adopted for home remittances of pay, 
savings bank balances and other items.” The result of this decision 
will be to increase the pay of the British soldier employed in India 
by I2]fi per cent. Whatever additional charge this may lay’ upon 
the Indian revenues, no one can regret this long-dclay^ed measure of 
justice to “Tommv^ Atkins,” to whose comfort and well-being far too 
little attention is paid ; the only'’ source of regret is that this equita- 
ble tiecision has been so long delayed. The other change foresha- 
dowed in Sir Auckland’s minute is of vast iirportance to the prospects 
of prosperity and good administration in the countr^^ The Finance 
Minister announces that the Government of India has in contemplation 
a measure for confciring upon the whole of India all the advantages 
of a permanent settlement without any’’ of those compensating 
disadvantages to the Imperial revenues which are admitted to have 
resulted from Lord Cornwallis’s famous Regulations. The object of 
this measure, still under contemplation, is to give to the current land 
assessments a certain, though not final, degree of permanency, thus 
freeing the occupiers from the vexatious uncertainty and loss 
attendant upon periodical rc-scttlcments and enhancements of the land 
revenue, and saving the Government the heavy expenses connected 
with Settlement operations, whilst at the same time provision is 
made for occasional and «advi.sable re-settlcmcnt and enhancement 
under clearly defined conditions. These conditions, as at present con- 
templated, are ; First, that all improvements made by landlords or ten- 
ants shall be exempted from assessment ; secondly, that no re-classifica- 
tion or revaluation of the^soil shall be allowed in any case in which 
the soil has once been properly classed and valued ; Thirdly, that 
the existing assessment shall be taken as the basis of revision, and 
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shall be liable to alteration only on two or three carefully defined 
grounds. The reform thus briefly foreshadowed must have a vast 
influence upon the future of India ; and if the details of the measure 
are worked out carefully and judiciously, will confer a lasting honour 
on the government bold enough to attempt the task and wise enough 
to complete it with foresight and sagacity. We look forward with 
much interest to further information regarding this contemplated 
measure. 

Sir Auckland Colvin in his Financial Statement goes at some 
length into the details of the financial results of the connection o^ 
Government with Railways. He shows that, taking into account 
State Railways, Guaranteed Railways, and Railways purchased 
by the State, the net result during the five years from 1 880-81 
to 1864-85 is a gain to the State of ;^3, 270,843. The State 
Railways yielded during the past year a net gain to Government 
for the first time, amounting to ^^75,300, which is estimated to be in- 
creased to £i$6,goo during the coming year. Sir Auckland insists that 
the Government of India is keenly alive to the necessity and advan- 
tages of a vigorous and comprehensive policy as regards Railways, 
and states that a scheme calculated to give an immense impulse to the 
construction of Railways, by State agency or private enterprise, was 
submitted with strong recommendations to the Secretary of State- in 
January 1883, This scheme has been temporarily put aside pending the 
deliberations of the Parliamentary Committee now sitting on Indian 
Railways, but Government has deputed two carefully selected officers, 
Mr. Westlan.l and Major Conway-Gordon, to represent its views to 
this Committee. All this would be very satisfactory and re-assuriiig 
if the Government of India possessed any real power in the matter. 
But the policy of Government here is dictated by the Secretary of 
State and his Council at home, and a correspondence recently 
published in the papers has shed a lurid light upon the peculiar kind 
of encouragement which that august body is disposed to extend to 
private enterprise in the matter of railway extension. After the 
numerous expressions of sympathy with railway enterprise, and of a 
desire to encourage the investment of privat e capital without Govern- 
ment guarantees by every possible facility, which have emanated 
from the Secretary of State, one had almost come to believe that 
either there were insuperable difficulties in the way or else that the 
fault lay with capitalists themselves. But this correspondence shows 
that the insuperable difficulties lie in the attitude of the Secretary 
of State and his Council, whose incapacity and obstructiveness 
oppose an effectual bar against any extension of railways by private 
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capital. The correspondence to which we refer is that between the 
Directors of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway and the Secretary 
of State with reference to a proposal by the former to build an exten- 
sion of their line from Cawnpore to A^ra. After a perfectly incredible 
series of impracticable demands and absurd objections on the part of 
the India Office, during which the promoters of the new line stuck 
to their proposal with an almost heroic persistency, the project was 
finally shelved after 2J years of negotiation, on the plea that a Com- 
mittee was about • to be appointed to consider the whole question of 
railway extension in India. The theory of the Indian Officials at 
home is that private enterprise is to be encouraged by every possible 
means : the practice of the same officials is to do their utmost to 
frighten private capital away from India. Under these circumstances 
the studied and solemn rebuke administered to capitalists by Sir 
Auckland Colvin for their backwardness in embarking on railway 
enterprise is strange in the extreme. When it is known that any 
proposal to embark private capital in Indian Railways means a three- 
years battle with all the forces of obstruction and incapacity that are 
concentrated in the India Office, and an issue more than doubtful at 
the end, it is the idlest beating of the air” to reproach capitalists 
with want of enterprise because they prefer seeking a less heroic 
investment for their money. 

The month in India has been saved from utter dulness — for even 
the liveliest discussion of financial details is intrinsically dull — by an 
interesting incident on the ** Benighted Presidency.” That very Mr. 
Wallace, cx-Judge of Cuddapah, whose expulsion from the Madras 
Civil Service recently excited so much attention, and discussion has 
been “ avenged of his enemies” by obtaining and publishing in the 
Miidras Aihcnanm a copy of an extraordinary letter from the Special 
Magistrate sent down to Salem after the riots, and copies also of the 
equally extraordinary minutes of the Madras Council theron. These 
documents date as far back as November, 18S2, at vvhich time theexcite- 
ment about the Salem riots was at its height, and show up in an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant way the spirit and attitude of Government in the 
matter. The letter from Mr, Mclver, the Special Magistrate referred to 
is addressed to the then Chief Secretary to the Madras Government, 
and relates to various decisions of the High Court in cases of Salem 
rioters appealing against conviction and in cases of Government appeal- 
ing against acquittals. The letter abounds in very overt and sarcas- 
tic abuse of the High Court, in which Mr. Mclver has no trust, which 
he accuses of a weakness for “ playing to the gallery,” and which he 
more than hints, is quite capable of reversing the convictions merely 
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out of a desire to piease the populace and thwart the Government. 
- Mr. Mclver therefore recommends various means of letting the High 
Court know that Government will stand none of it legal jugglery, or 
in otherword.s. points out methods bringing improper pressure to bear 
in influencing its decisions. No doubt that is an unpleasant way to pi^t 
it, but that is the popular interpretation given to Mr. Mclver’s zealous, 
but excessively indiscreet, letter, and accounts for the great 
indignation and disgust which it has excited. Mr. Mclver does not 
confine his peculiar compliments to the High Court alone, but deals 
them allround with a tolerably impartial hand. He sneers at the local 
authorities, he contemptuously sits upon the mild and inoffensive 
Government Pleader, he refers to an “ unscrupul ous section of the 
bar.” The Minutes of the Madras Council on this letter of Mr. 
Mclver’s are trivial in the extreme, and can scarcely enhance the re- 
putation of the “ superior person” and his surroundings. Mr. Mc- 
Iver's letter is pronounced to be “a good letter,” a verdict with which 
Mr. Grant Duff expresses his agreement, and the course advocated by 
Mr. Mclver is approved for the reasons which he advances. This 
letter and the Minutes thereon have stirred up the somewhat lethargic 
society of Fort St. George. The bar, stigmatised as possessing an 
** unscrupulous section,” have held an indignation meeting, but as 
Mr. Mclver, although a barrister, has not joined the Madras bar, 
they have not been able to visit him with any signal punishment. 
There are rumours of the Judges of the High Court taking some 
kind of action in the matter by way of protest against the flippant 
insolence of their quondam Registrar, but it is probable that these 
gentlemen, wrapped up in the imperturbable calm of judici.al dignity> 
will not condescend to take any notice of it. Unfortunately, the 
unearthing of this correspondence has coincided with a growing feel- 
ing that the whole of the proceedings of Government in the matter 
of the Salem riots was marked by an excess of zeal originating in 
unnecessaiy panic, and that not only were the extent and nature of 
the disturbance grossly exaggerated, but the punishment meted out 
was unnecessarily severe. The excessive desire to procure severe 
convictions at all costs which Mr. Mclver displays, with the approval 
of the Governor and his Council, has served to intensify this feeling 
considerably, and the opinion is now freely held and expressed that 
many iiwocent people have been wrongfully imprisoned, and that 
the punishment of the guilty has been in nearly all cases too severe. 
In the Madras Administration Report,, a long account of the Salem 
riotf is given, w^tch certainly shows an obvious wish on the part of 
-Qomnment to inake every molehill into a mountain. We arc told 
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that the “ rioters murdered at hast one wan, and, it is said^ threw one 
or two Mussalman children into the burning mosque.” This is an in- 
stance of the way in which the official account is worked up. After 
reading it in connection with Mr. Mclver*s interesting letter, we are 
inclined to think that there is a considerable presumption in favour 
of the growing opinion that the Government of Madras has in this 
matter allowed its zeal for the preservation of order greatly to out- 
run its discretion. Another matter arising out of this same business 
of the Salem riots is exciting considerable interest. This is an 
action brought by C. Vijiavajava Chariar, against the Madras Go- 
vernment, in connection with his dismissal from his post as a Muni- 
cipal Commissioner of Salem. The reasons advanced by Govern- 
ment for his dismissal have been printed, and constitute a most 
amusing and amazing documeut. The head and front of his offend- 
ing seems to have been that he had strong sympathies, which he did 
not hesitate to show, with his Hindu co-religionists, and that he had 
occasionally acted in a manner calculated to intensify the feud be- 
tween the Hindus and the Mohammedans. Under the circum- 
stances that may have constituted a sufficient ground for the inter- 
ference of Government, and his dismissal from his office may have 
been justified ; but the official reasons alleged 'are simply an inco- 
herent hodge-podge of all kinds of exaggerated trivialities. One 
of the reasons for his dismissal is stated to be that he acted as a 
local correspondent to the Madras Times and Hindoo newspapers ! 
This is apparently considered a crime by the present highly-enlight- 
ened Governor of Madras, “who never reads the local Papers,” 
It is as well for Mr. Grant Duff that he has an antipathy to Indian 
newspapers as he has informed the public ; otherwise the com- 
ments which recent revelations regarding the Salem riots have drawn 
upon his head might considerably disturb the calm of his cultured 
intellect. 

This is essentially the age of Exhibitions, and .scarcely has the 
closing ceremony put an end to our great Calcutta Show before we 
hear of active preparations being made for another, and perhaps 
even more important Exhibition in Bombay. Although Bombay 
has determined t'> reject M. Joubert’s fascinating proposal for an 
Exhibition on the “ co-operative” system it has made up its mind to 
have an Exhibition of its own and to utilise to this end the expe- 
rience gained in Calcutta. The Government of Bombay has issued 
a Resolution, expressing its concurrence in the popular sentiment 
that it is desirable to hold an Exhibition there, probably in the cold 
weather of 1885*86, and appointing the inevitable Committee to 
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make preliminary arrangements. A public meeting has taken place 
at which the proposal has been received with enthusiasm, and a special 
working sub-committee appointed. The Bombay people intend 
allowing themselves ample time to develope a satisfactory scheme 
and to work it out successfully. They mean to arrange that their 
Exhibition shall yield them something permanent in the shape of 
a Museum of Arts and Industries, just as the Exhibition of 1851 
gave to London the South Kensington Museum, and as will pro- 
bably also be the case with our Calcutta Exhibition. The great 
question of means has not yet been decided. The Government of 
Bombay is naturally unwilling to undertake the risk of the principal 
cost of the undertaking, although it will grant a site and the services 
of its officers free of cost and give its heartiest co-operation through- 
out. The plan which seems to meet with most favour is to raise a 
guarantee fund, the re-embursement of silbscribers forming a first 
charge on the profits of the undertaking. This was the plan 
adopted in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and seems likely 
to be followed at Bombay, although another proposal has been 
made, namely that a Joint-Stock Company should be formed for the 
purpose, with a capital of five lacs of rupees or more in shares of 
one hundred rupees each. Whichever plan is followed for providing 
Ways and means, the Bombay people seem to be setting about the 
task of preparing for their Exhibition with commendable zeal and 
energy, and, as they have everything in their favour, there is good 
reason to anticipate that the Bombay Exhibition of 1885-86 will 
altogether eclipse the Calcutta Exhibition of the past season. 
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ART. 

M. Benjamin Ulmann, Gr«nd Prize of 
Rome and Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
is recently deceased. M. Ulmann, who was 
well known as a painter of classical subjects, 
was an Alsatian by birth, having been born 
at Blotzheim in May 1829. One of his 
chief works is Sylla and Marius^ which was 
bought for the State, and is now in 
Luxembourg Gallery. The mural paintings 
in many of the public buildings in Paris, 
and notably those in the great hall of the 
Conseil d’Ktat, are reckoned amongst his finest 
efforts. One of his drawings, Cato in the 
Senate^ was reproduced in The Arehtteet. 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND AROHiEOLO- 

GICAL. 

From his scientific expedition to ^natolia, 
Syria, Egypt, India, Indo-China, China, 
and Japan, during the years 1880*83, Dr. 
Emil Kiebeck has lately returned to Europe 
laden with ethnological and archaeological 
treasures of all sorts, This splendid collec- 
tion, on which the enterprising explorer 
has expended no less than 30,000/., has 
during the past few months formed a chief 
attraction to naturalists in Berlin, where 
it has been on exhibitiom at the Kunstge- 
werbe Museum. Here the available space 
was not sufficient to allow of a thoroughly 
systematic arrangement of the objects, which 
however have been roughly disposed in 
three main geographical groups: — (i) 

Western Asia and Africa ; (2) India and 
Further India; {3) East ^'sia (China and 
Japan). Some idea of the immense variety 
of articles here brought together may be had 
from the detailed catalogue of Dr. Keibeck’s 
** Asiatic Collection,” recently issued by 
Messrs. Weidmann of Berlin From 
Palestine and Syria we have objects of 
every description ; while the articles from 
Somaliland, which are very numerous, illus- 
trate almost every phase of the social life 
of the little known inhabitants of that region. 
Several specimens a>'e shown of the masks 
used in Ceylon at the “devil dances” per- 
formed during tlli)es.s. The masks represent 
divinities of the Hindu mytholgy, rakhastas 
or demons, nag.akanyas or snake masks, 
lions, tigers, crocodiles, negroes, Mussul- 
mans, Malays, &c. India is largely repre- 
sented. From Burraah where the irrawadi 
was ascended as far as Bhamo, were brought 
many costly articles, such as royal coronets 


and dresses, alab.aster and gilt wooden 
statuettes of Buddha, masks of strolling 
minstrels and players, amber rosaries, richly 
c«rved consols , lacquer ware, ornamental 
drinking vessels, writing materials, &c. A 
visit to Bangkok yielded models of Siamese 
floating houses, fishing gear, agi {cultural and 
industrial implements, &c. Among.st the 
most characteristic objects from China 
are brightly painted clay models of popular 
types, bronze vases, chased, inlaid in silver, 
and studded with gems ; shallow dishes 
of “ imperial bronze ” (yellow picked out 
in red) , silver teapots, artistic article.s in 
jade, rock crystal, and marble, &c. The 
rich and varied Japanese collection comprises 
specimens of all the most characleri.stic 
productions of the country, specl.illy iiatsuma, 
porcelain and other ceramic ware, illu-,- 
traling the development of Jaj)anese poice- 
lain from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century. Duiing the fir.st part of his journey 
Dr Riebeck was accompanied by l^r," 
Moock, who, after escaping from many 
perils amongst the Bedouin tribes in the 
Moabite country, wa.s drowned in crossing 
the Jordan, and now lie.s buiied in Jericho, 
Duiing the visit to ligypt he was attended 
as far as the Nubian frontier by Dr. 
Schweinfurth, who again accompanied him 
in March 1881 to the south coast of Arabia 
and the Island of Socotra. During the re.^t 
of his wanderings throughout the Far East 
Dr. Kiebeck had for his associates M. C. B. 
Rosset, who joined him in Germany, and 
Dr. Mantie whom he engaged in Egypt after 
the untimely death of Dr. Moock. — Nature. 


ETYMOLOGICAL. 

A New English Dictionary oh Hutoiical 
Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials 
collected by the Philological Society. Edited 
by James A. H Murray, LL.D. — Part 1 . 
A — Ant. (Clarendon Press.) 

Students of philology, and all who care 
for or conscientiously employ our noble 
language, will congratulate theni.selves upon 
the appearance of the first instalment of the 
new dictionary of Dr. Murray. If a proverb 
to the effect that “ well begun is half done,” 
which seems exceptionally applicable in the 
case of a work in the compilation of mate- 
rials for which a quarter of a century has 
been occupied, holds good, a fair chance of 
seeing the completed dictionary is held out 
to others beside the youngest workers in the 
fields of literature. How arduous has been the 
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labour, and how ambitious is the effort, may be 
judged from tlie fact that, prefatory matter apart, 
three hundretl and filty quarto pages of three 
closely printed columns carry the work no 
further than the word “ant.” In presence 
of such a commencement the computation 
that 12,000 pages will be required for the 
entire woik seems moderate. The story of 
the Philological Society’s dictionary has been 
told in many periodicals among others in the 
Athetiaum of April 26th and September 
13th, 1879. It is now well known that, at 
the instigation of the Philological Society, 
some hundreds of readers in England and 
America read anew the great English writers, 
for the purpose of extracting typical quotations 
which might serve to illustrate the history of 
words, and furnish the basis of a dictionary 
which, by “ the completeness of its vofca- 
bulary and by the application of the historical 
method to the life and use of words, might be 
worthy of the English Language and of English 
scholarship.” Death is apt to interfere with 
the development of a scheme so ambitious as 
this. The decease of Mr. Herbert Coleridge, 
one of the originators and the first general 
editor, was followed by other losses, until 
in the end the idea seemed almost abandoned. 
'Pwo million quotations had been obtained, 
however, and some of these had been provi- 
sionally arranged. These materials were placed 
in the hands of Dr. Murray and submitted 
to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, by 
whom, ‘on certain conditions,’’ the expense 
of printing and publishing the dictionary 
was undertaken. In 1879 Dr. Murray’s 
IsRjours commenced, and their first demonstra- 
ble product is now before the public. 

In .so many different respects does a work 
of this kind appeal to the scholar, it is im- 
possible in ihe small space at our disposal 
even to indicate the chief features. Promi- 
nent among the advantages is the manner in 
which the historical incihod is employed, 
so that the fiist appearance of a word in the 
language, its growth and development, and 
in Sic case of an obsolete word its disappear- 
ance also, are shown. Take, for example, a 
word likeflWrty, to dismay. This word, now, 
of course, long obsolete, had as veib and as 
past participle a little .short of two hundred 
years* circulation. It is first met with in 
King Altsaunder^ 1300; next in the Troylus 
of Chaucer, 1374; again in Sir firutnbras, 
1380, Gowers’ Confessio A mantis, 1393, the 
Seven Sages, 1423 ; and disappears in Caxton’s 
Charles the Gieat, 1485, How sound and 
philosophical is a scheme like this, and how 
valuable it must be when well carried out, is: 
at once obvious. It may he doubted whether 
any existing dictionary of a living language is 
better in arrangement, more thorough in treat- 
ment or likely to be of higher utility. That the 
vocabulary is extensive is apparent. Applying 
to it the test of an individual collection^ of 
v^ords, made -partly with a view to assisting 
in the labours of the Philological .Society, we 
find very few words that do not appear in 
their place in the earliest example of use. 
Aduat as a past participle, from Hay any 
Woth for Cooper, one. of the Martin Mar- 
preUte tracts, is not found ; nor is the form 


agrisde, from agrise, which appears in the 
Mirror for Magistrates. Aisneeia, given by 
Wright from Skinner =:prigmogeniture, is 
omitted, probably for good rea!;on.s. since 
we cannot trace it in the authority indicated ; 
and alcumise, for alchtmize, only mentioned 
in H. Crosse’s Virtue's, Commomvealth, might 
be quoted from Heywood’s Lovds Mistress, 
I. i. 'I’he curious form aldernother, used by 
Lydgate, seems worth mention among the 
man^r alders given. Amply as a verb, to 
amplify, occurs in Occleve, and amynd as 
a substantive, signifying a reminder, in 
Lydgate. In the writer last named ancree, 
for anchor, instead of the common form of 
ancre, is used. Some of these variations are 
possibly due to misprints. The looiieness 
of orthography down to times comparatively 
recent is of course one of the facts too familiar 
to the student to need mention. The instances 
of omission that reward a long and close 
search are advanced as proofs of the care with 
which the task has been accomplished, and 
not with the idea of censure. One thing, 
however is obvious. The poems of Shakspeare 
have not been so diligently studied as the 
plays, alone furnishes instances of the 

use of in the sense of prepare to, of* 
alpfidgment, and of advisedly, that might 
with advantage have been quoted The 
references are not in every case quite adequate. 
Adoption is said to be employed by Cleveland 
in 6V». Poems, 1677, p. 118 The passage 
quoted might with advantage be mentioned 
as occurring in the Character of a London 
hiurnal of Cleveland, which is a prose 
work published in 1644. An instance of 
the use of adamite, in a sense different 
apparently from any which is given, furnished 
ill a poem of Cleveland's entitled 'lo the 
State of Love; or, the Senses Festival : — 

“ It was a Slie so glittering bright, 

You’d think her soul an Adamite, 

A person of so rare a frame, 

Her body might be lin’d with “ fame ” {sie 
From Poems, cd. i66f. 

A quotation from Mrs Browning appears 
under the wrong signification of the woid 
illustrated. Under the head “ Alate=of late, 
lately,” are quoted the lines — 

“ But the Harpies eUate, 

In the storm came, and swept off the 
maidens.” 

The signification of a/a/^here is “ winged,” 
which is given by Dr. Murray subsequently 
as a meaning of the word. 

Especially judicious and ample is the ety- 
mological treatment Avoiding the tendency 
o* place words of common derivation in 
cla.sses, Dr. Murray gives separate infor- 
mation concerning each so-called derivative 
of what is ordinarily treated as a root word, 
many of thes’c derivatives being in use earlier 
so far as can be ascertained, than the simpler 
and more familiar form. No information 
indeed, that is necessary to the scientific 
knowledge of words is spared, and the work, 
is exemplarily correct and ample. Nor ea.sy 
is it to say in what respect improvement ir 
to be hoped. The dictionary is indeed, in the 
highest sense, national, and will go far to raise 
the genetal estimate of English scholarship. 
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GENERAL. 

^ Macaulay’s New Zealander. 

Mr. Seri Ry, in his extracts from Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, which is noticed in the 
columns of the Acadia my, remarks that more 
than one^ writer has found the original of 
Macaulay’s New Zealander in a passage in 
Walpole, which imagines a “curious traveller 
from Lima” visiting England and giving a 
description “of the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 
Others, he adds, have traced the same idea 
in the woiks of such |di verse authors as 
Volney, Kirke White, Mrs Barbauld. and 
Shelley Walpole’s letter was first piihltshed 
in 1843, *'^<1 Macaulay’s phrase appeared in 
1840, hut Mr. Seeley settles this chronologi- 
cal difficulty by the suggestion that the 
essayist had seen the letter of Walpole when 
the latter’s MSS. were in the possession of 
I -Old Holland. Almo.st at the very day that 
Mr. Seeley’s volume reached us, there ai rived 
by a curious coincidence from New Zealand 
the reprint of a paper which Mr. W. Colenso 
read before the Hawke’s Hay Philosophical 
Institute on this “hackneyed quotation ” of 
Macaulay. Mr. Colenso. loo, refers to the 

f jassages Avhich Mr. Seeley has cited ; but he 
>elieves that the source from which the 
illustrious essayist and historian took his 
inspiration was the following sentence from 
“the able Preface to the English quarto 
edition of La Hillaidiere’s celebiafcd voyages 
. . , in search of the unfortunate La 

Perou.sc.” pul)lished in 1800 : — 

“If so, the period may arrive when New 
Zealand may produce her Lockes, her New- 
tons. and her Montesquieus, and when great 
nations in the immediate region of New 
Holland may send their navigators, philoso- 
phers, and antiquaries to contemplate the 
ruins of ancient London and Paris, and to 
liace the languid remains of the arts and 
sciences in this quarter of the globe.” 


It appears from a notice published in the 
last issue of the Izvestia that stone-age imple- 
ments w'ere used by Russians in Siberia at a 
time very near to our own Thus, owing to 
the difficulty of having iron implements, and 
even iron the Cossacks who occupied the 
valley of the Irkut at 'I'unka availe^l them- 
.selves of the nuinbeiless .stone implements 
they found scattered on the hills around 
Timka, where large manufactures of stone 
im])1cments have been discovered. There 
are still people who remember also that their 
grandfathers were compelled to follow the 
advice of the Mongols, and to make use of 
nephrite hatchets ; the tradition says also 
that there were Coss«cks who understood 
themselves the art of m.-iking Jade imfde- 
nieiUs. Any one who knows tlie difficulties 
of obtaining iron in Siberia some thirty years 
iigo. and even now, will not doubt the trust- 
Worthine.ss of the tradition. We may add 
also that the late Prof. Sch,spoff has found 
the settlers at Turukhansk largely using stone 
pestles and hammers, some of which were 
exhibited at the Irkutsk Museum before it 
was destroyed by fire. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 

Afti^R having done so much in re.storing 
to our maps the old bed of the Amn-daria, 
the Russian explorers .seem to be inclined now 
to take a quite opposite view. 'J'hiis, Prince 
Hedroits, geologist of the Amu-daria Expe- 
dition of 1880. after having explored the eastern 
part of the Uzboy, came to the conclusion 
that the total want of river-beds in the ravine 
and the presence of Aral-Ca.spian inolliisks 
in it are a sufficient proof that the water of the 
Amu never van on the stretch between the 
.Snra-kamy.«.h lakes and the Caspian. Now M. 
Konshin — a mining engineer who has recent- 
ly explored the westein pait of the U/boy — 
arrives indpeiulently at the same concIu.sion 
with regard to the western pnit of the .sup- 
posed oid bed of the Amn. He considei*s that 
its passage between the Greater and the .Small- 
or Halkhan Mountains is a recent strait of the 
Aral-Ca.spian Sea, and that the western part of 
the Uzboy is merely .a remnant of the outflow 
towards the Caspian of the brackish water of 
the Sara-kamysh lakes The ravine of the 
Uzboy would be thus one of the numerous 
sors^ or elongated lakes, the likeness of which 
to beds of rivers had already struck Pallas in 
the Astrakhan steppes, where the Daban-gol 
has a length of sixty miles. The view of M. 
Konshin may" be summed up as follows: — The 
immense Sara-kamysh depression, 4400 miles 
wide, and at some plncc.s 280 feet below the 
level of the Aral formed at a geologically 
recent time a single basin with the Ainl, the 
fos.sils found on its borders show that it was 
filled up w'ith at least brackish water. This 
lake had an outflow into the Caspian ; but for 
130 miles west of Sara-kamysh there is 
nothing like a river-bed. The likeness begin.s 
only west of Ba Ha- Ishem, where the Uzboy 
begins This channel, however, Avas filled 
up, not with the sweet and muddy water of 
the Amu, but with a brackish and rather pure 
water of the Aral-Sara-Kamysh Lake. In 
fact, in this channel, on its whole stretch from 
Balia-Tshem to the Caspian, one finds every- 
where the typical Aral-Caspian Catdila^Dttys^ 
sena. Nentino, and Hvthobia in the most 
perfect state, whilst there are no traces at all 
of a fluviatile floia or fauna, nor any traces 
of human settlement.s. However opposite to 
current opinion, this view of the Uzboy 
surely has much to be said in its favour. 

The same geologist publishes in the 
Iwtstia of the Russian Geographical Society 
an interesting account of his exploiations 
in the Kara-kum desert, between Kyzyl-arvat 
and Khiva. He considers the bad reputation 
of this flcsert quite exaggerated. In the 
neigbbourhooil of the Cas]n’an and Lake 
Aral the Kara-kum sands offer a great nuiny 
difficulties to the traveller. Geologically 
speaking they have quite recently emei-gea 
from the sea, and the bat khans, or sandy hills, 
are devoid of vegetation and move freely 
Irefore llie wind : the same is true with regard 
to the neighbonihnod of Sara-kamysh and 
the Uzboy. But farther in the steppe the sands 
are ohler, and the brushes which cover them 
render them quite stable, so that the Akhal- 
Tekkes like belter to stay in the steppe and ' 
return to the oasis only for the nectls of agri- 
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culture. The routes are quite comfortable, with 
exclusion of steeper ascents and descents on 
the slopes of the bnrkkans ; and the cisterns 
when kept in order contain plenty of 
water ; while the steppe yields throughout the 
vear abundance of food for the horses and 
camels. 'I’he barkham are often intermiBgled 
with tnkyrs^ that is, with places covered with 
firm clay, on whose surface small canals collect 
rain-water and bring it to a common basin 
c.ailed kak. The sots, or elongated ravines, 
the sandy bottom of which is impregnated 
with brackish water, are most numerous, es- 
pecially in certain parts of the steppe ; in the 
neighbourhood of the Akhal-Tekke oasis they 
run in numerous parallel lines for several 
dozen miles in length. The Uzboy, which 
M. Konshin visited at Kurtysh. is a ravine, 
sometimes crossed by hills of sand, at the bot- 
tom of which one perceives a narrow serpen- 
tine of brackish water. The tertiary beds are 
covered there with a fine dirty dust filled 
with remains of the Aral-Caspian Dreyssma^ 
Neiithia and Cardium Above Kurtysh the 
suppc)se<l old bed of the Amu can be distin- 
guished only by these marine remains. Not- 
withstanding the most careful search. M. 
Konshin failed to discover any traces of 
fluviatile deposits at Shikh, where the Charjuy 
bed of the Amu is traced on our maps. The 
hills at Shikh are remarkable as a rich mine 
of very pure sulphur (62 per cent.) One of 
them would contain at least 160,000,000 
cwt. of pure sulphur, and sulphur appear.s on 
the surface of very many of them. — Nature. 

A Correspondent in Nature atten- 
tion to a curious narrative of an expedition to 
high northern latitudes, undertaken in 1266, 
at the instigation of priests belonging to the 
Monastery of Garde in Greenland. This nar- 
rative is derived from an Icelandic transcript 
of the so-called ** Hauksbok,” compiled 
about 1300 by the Norsk law-expounder, 
Hauk Eilandson It most be observed, how- 
ever, that the particulars of the Garde Expe- 
dition arc not to be found in the still extant 
parts of the original manuscript of the 
** Hauksbok,” from which various pages have 
been lost. Notwithstanding the absence of 
this conclusive proof, northern scholars are 
inclined to accept the later transcript as a 
boftd fide version of the original before the 
loss of its missing parts, and if this assump- 
tion can be maintained, we have evidence 
that the Northmen advanced four days’ 
journey north of 76“ The object of the 
expedition, we are informed, was to dis- 
cover what lands and people were to be 
found north of the Christian Station at Garde 
-and whether the much dreaded Skrollinger 
or native Esquimaux occupied those uii- 
konwn regions in any formidable numbers. 
'I’he seamen, we are told, saw many islands 
on which there were traces of the presence 
of these people, but they were unable to 
land, owing to the number of bears which, 
together with numerous seals and whales, 
frequented the coasts In reference to the 
high latitude said to have been reached 
by these early explorers, and which is infeiTed 
from the description 6f the hei,;hl of the 


sun on St. James's Day (July 25), it may 
lie observed that a runic stone was found 
in 1824 in 72® 55' N lat., about twenty 
miles north-west of Upernlvik, the northern- 
most existing Danish station, 'llie inscrip- 
tion, which records that three men, whose 
names are given, erected the stone as a 
landmark, ^concludes with six runic characters, 
which have been variously interpreted to 
indicate the years 1135 and 1235. — Nature. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

The Russian lavestta publishe-s the results 
of the researches of M. Brounoff into the 
variations of temperature in consequence of 
the cyclones in Europe- He na.s taken 
.seventy-six cases in which the meteorological 
bulletins showed the presence of 11 cyclone in 
Europe, and prepared a meteorological map 
for each of these days, showing the deviation 
of temperature from the normal, and the 
route of the cyclone. The average deviations 
of temperature in the regions of the cyclones 
appear as follows for dilTevcnt months : Janu- 
ary, Cels. ; February, 2 2" ; March, i*2* ; 
April, 02“; May. 0 0°; June, 07*; July, 
0*2® ; Augu'.t, o‘4® ; September, O'l® ; Oi to- 
ber, o-a'* ; November, 0-9®; December 1*4® 
It results from these figures that, as might 
have been foreseen, during the winter the 
cyclones bring warmer air, and colder air 
during the summer If the region of the 
cyclone be divided into four pans by two 
peipendicular lines traced through its centre, 
the two right parts widely differ from the two 
left, the deviations being for the former ; 
winter. 4 6® ; spring, i‘9* ; summer, o 7® ; 
and autumn, i 7®. all positit'c j while for the 
two left parts the deviations are all negative 
is well during the summer as during the win- 
ter, namely ;—o '9® for the winter, — i*i® for 
the spring, — 17® for the summer, and — 0-9® 
for the autumn. 

NOTE.S ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Poetical Workr attd other IVrttin^s 
of yohii Keats, Now first brought t<>gether, 
including Poems and Numeioiw Letters not 
before published. Edited with Notes and 
Appendices, by Harry Buxton Forman. 4 
vols, ( Reeves & Turner ) 

To the same indefatigtable editor and stu- 
dent to whom the world owes the authori- 
tative edition of Shelley it is now indebted 
for the first complete edition of Keats. 'I'he 
views of Mr. Forman concerning editoral 
responsibility have been keenly contested. 
That a poet is the best judge of his own work, 
and should be accorded the right to decide 
what portion of it shall obtain publicity, is 
a pretty theory which time is perpetually 
show'ing to be of no practical utility. When 
a writer attains a certain position the world 
seeks with avidity to know all concerning 
him that can be told. No form of intimacy 
seems then to be sacred. The privacy of 
friendship is no longer private, the very sanc- 
tity of love is no protection and the letters 
which, in a moment of spleen or passion, a 
man writes to his brother or his mistiess are, 
if preserved, certain to be dragged to light. 
Very wrong is, possibly, all this, but it ia 
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very humnn. As tilings are shown best in 
extieme'i, let us ask wliat would be said of 
f. man who. finding a letter of Shakspeare to 
I..ortl Southampton or to Anne Hathaway, 
suppressed or destroyed it out of respect for 
the piivacy of the matters with which it dealt. 
Keats has now attained a position at which 
everything that may cast light upon his charac- 
ter or his method is of value. While, then 
it m.iy be contended that every lover of 
]>oetry will choose for his own delectation 
some volume of the poetry that can be slip- 
ped into the pocket and carried on a summer 

excursion, the student as well as the biblio- 
phile will turn to tl»esc goodly volumes,* with 
their handsome type, well-selected engravings, 
and picturesque and effective covers, in which 
every scrap of Keats’s work and almost every- 
thing that can illustrate his workmanship are 
included. Singularly fortunate has. been Mr. 
Forman in the assistance he lias obtained. 
The collections relative to Keats in the hands 
of Lord Houghton and Sir Charles Dilke 
(the latter inherited through generations as 
well as accumulated duiing many years), the 
Severn Papers in the hands of Mr. .Sotlieran 
and many other treasures of less importance, 
have been placed at his disposal. Equally 
valuable for critical and for histoiical purposes 
have these contributions proved, and while 
a discovery like that of Woodhouse’s annotated 
copy of Endymion has supplied abundance 
of vervnl corrections, the letters now first 
printed, including those to Keats’s sister, 
throw, as Mr, Forman says, “a flood of 
new light on the character of tlie poet.” 

It is clearly as much outside the province 
of “N. & Q.” to attempt an analysis of the 
four volumes now published as to supply an 
elaborate essay on the poetry of Keats, The 
niche of Ke.als in the Temple of Fame is now 
tilled, his place is granted him among the iin- 
inort.als. and a reverential genuflexion is all 
the homage, beyond that of study of his works, 
which is needed. In periodicals the aim of 
which is puiely critical controversy concern- 
ing readings may be attempted. Our duty 
is fulfilled in announcing the appeav.ance of 
an edition of Keats which, for the pre.sent 
generation at least, is authoritative and 
definitive* 

The poeliy occupies two volumes, the first 
giving the poems published in 1817 and 
Endymion, with, in the sliape of a supple- 
ment, the famous review.s*in the *•'' Quarterly, 
savage and Tai tarly,” and other matter, in- 
cluding reviews in the Edinburgh, and, by 
Leigh Hunt, in the Exatniner ; the second, 
JLamiiit Isabella, 8 cc.t Idypeiion, and po.sthu- 
inoiis and fugitive poems. Vol. iii. contains 
a few notes of much interest on Sh.'ikspeare, 
from a copy of the 1808 reprint of the 1623 
folio ; on the acting of Edmund Kean, from 
the Champion ; on Million’s Paradise Lost, 
and other miscellanea, occupying in all thirty- 
three pages ; and the first instalment of the 
Miscellaneous Letters, many of which, includ- 
ing the delightful letters to his sister Fanny, 
are now first published. Vol. iv. comprises 
the remainder of the Miscellaneous Letters, 
the correspondence with Fanny Hiawne, with 
two appendices, the one special to the volume 
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and the other general. The full life product 
of Keats is thus supplied, and the materials 
on which to judge the great founder of modern 
English poetry are before the public. Con-* 
cerning the zeal, the fidelity, and the intelli- 
ence with which the matter at his disposal 
as been used by Mr. Forman no doubt can 
be entertained. The book deserves the wel- 
come it is sure to receive. Its typographical 
excellence is not the least of its recommen- 
dations. — ‘iV, Q. 


For part ii. of the ‘ New English Diction- 
ary’ Dr. Murray has been assisted by Mr* 
Arthur J Evans, the well-known author of 
‘Ihrongh Bosnia and the Herzegovina,* in 
an histoiical investigation of the alleged deri- 
vation of the word argosy from Ragusa, The 
result is completely to establish the point, 
and to show that an argosy, also in sixteenth 
century argusea, and ragusye was simply una 
Ragusea (nave). Ragiisa itself appears in 
sixteenth ceulury English as Aragouse, 
Aragosa, whence the natural substitution 
of argusea for ragusea, without any reference 
to the ship Argo. The merchant caracks 
of Kagusa (Ragu<?ee) were famous for their 
size and rich cargoes, and well known in 
England. — Atkeiueum. ^ 

OBITUARY. 

The death is announced on March i of Dr, 
Issac Toilhunter, F.R.S., the well-known 
mathematician, at his residence, Brookside, 
Cambiidge. l)r. Todhunter w-asborn in 1820, 
and haying passed some years of his life as 
usher in a scliool, proceeded to University 
College, London, and when twenty-four 
years of age, entered as an under-graduate of 
St. John’s. He graduated in the Mathe- 
metical I’ripos of 1848, obtaining the distinc- 
tion of Senior Wrangler aud first Smith’s 
Frizem.an in a year which produced 'some 
remarkably able men. Dr. Todhunter was 
in due course elected to a Fellowship at St. 
John’.s, and subsequently filled iheoflicesof 
assistant tutor and principal lecturer in mathe- 
in.atics. Dr, Todhunter is well known as the 
aullior of numerous mathematical treatises, 
which have obtained a wide circulation, and 
are recognised as standard woiks of education 
in the universities and public schools. His 
taeatises on the “Differential Calculus ** 
“Analytical Statics,” “Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry,” “Plane ‘ Tiigonometry, ” and 
“Spherical Trigonometry,” greatly enhanced 
his reputation. Pie also published various 
elementary works, all of which enjoyed a 
large circulation. In 1871 he obtained 
the Adams Prize for an essay, “ Researches on 
the Calculus of Variations. *' He published 
in 1873, “ A Hi.story of the Mathematical 
Theories of Attraction and the figure of the 
Earth from the time of Newton to that of 
Laplace, ” In 1876 there also appeared from 
his pen, “An Account of the Writings of 
William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, with selections from his literary and 
scientific correspondents.’* By the new 
University statutes the University was autho- 
rized to confer the degrees of Doctor in 
Science and Doctor in Letters. Dr, Tod* 
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l»6»oag the fi»t npoT^ whom the 
Science was qonferred 
and las^ ' proceeded to that degree. A 

^ few yearn previously he had he«i elected an 
jjlbnorary Fellow ot his College as a mark of 
recognition of his great mathematical attain* 
rhents. It may be menlicmed that Dr. Tod- 
hunter took an active iwrt in University 
affairs, was a member of several Syndicates 
and Boards of Studies, and an elector to the 
Pluininn Professorship of Astronomy. He 
J>ad been in failing health for borae time, and 
a few weeks ago was attacked with paialy&is, 
which precluded all hope of recovery. 


Oh ! the cold night I Oh 1 the night dolorous’ ! 

My hand upon .ny breast atrerable 
bounds : — 

Who knocks inside my hollow bosom thus ? 

What are tliose ominous beats, tiiose 
muffled sounds ? 

Who ait thou, ait thou? Speak, thou 
tameless thing. 

That strugglest pent within me unre- 
provedP— 

A voice cries, a voice faint with passioning, 

“ I am thy heart, and 1 have never lovetl !” 

—John Addington symo'nds. 

Original Verse. 


POETRY. 

In the February number of the Cmfury 
Matiazine there is an editorial note to the 
effect that Mr. Speed’s edition of the ‘ Letters 
and Poems of John Keats’ contains a hither- 
to unpublished sonnet by the poet. Here is 
the composition referred to : — 

There was a .season when the fabled name 
Of high Parnassus and Apollo’s lyre 
Seemed terms of excellence to iny desire ; 
Therefore a youthful bard I may not blame. 
But when the page of everlasting Truth 
Has on the attentive mind its force 
imprest, 

Then vanish all the affections dear in youth, 
And love immortal fills the grateful breast* 
The wonders of all-iuling Providence, 

'Phe joys that from celestial .Mercy flow, 
Essential beauty, pet feet excellence, 

Ennoble and riline the native glow 
The poet feels ; and thence his be.st re.source 
To paint liis feeling with sublimest force. 


A translation from the Frencli of 
IjOui» Bouilbet. 

My lamp hath burned out, drop by drop, 
alone ; 

My fire’s last ember falls with dying sound. 
Without a friend, a dog, to hear me moan, 
I weep abandoned in tlie night profound. 
Behind me — if I would l>ut turn my head. 
Sure I should see it— stands a phantom 
here ; 

Dread' guest who came when my life’s feast 
was spread, 

Spectre arrayed in ragsi of vanished cheer. 
My dream lies dead— how bring it back in 
truth? 

For time escapes me, and the . impostor 
pride 

Conducts to nothingness my days of youth. 
Even as a flock whereof he was the guide. 
Like to the flood of some unfruitful deep, 
Over my corpse aslumber in the tomb 
1 feel e’en now the world’s oblivion creep. 
Which, yet alive, hath lapped me half in 
glwm. 


Roukrt Browning. 

I. , V/' 

A PROPHET is amongst us : not alone 
A master-singer, but a niiglity seer ! 

(He that hath cars to hear now let him 
he.’ir !') 

In that high world where harmony is known 
From all earth’s discords which would ape 
her tone. 

His. crown awaits him Iho’ the light would 
sneer 

No music, this ; discordant to our ear ; 
Away with it. and give us of our own ! ” 

So spake the prophet of the Hebrew land, 

As sings the noble poet of lo-rlay, 

'I’o people slow to hearken and believe ; 
Healing they liear. buicanuot understand — 

So gro.s.s of heart and dull of ear are 
they — 

And seeing, see they, yet will not per* 
ceive. 

II. 

Hi.s voice fell first upon me as the sound 
Of many waters. All my soul was 
slirr’d 

To listen, and (if might be), as I heard. 
Fathom some measure of its depths pro- 
found— 

That perfect strength in which doth oft 
abouitrl 

Mo.st perfect sweetness ; every weighty 
word 

Pregnant with thought, yet tuneful as 
the bird 

\\’ho sings, unthinking, to his mates around. 
This yoke was laid upon me in my youth. 

To long for faith, yet be enslaved by 
doubt. 

I called ; but there was none to an- 
swer me. 

Till -bearer of the two-edged sword of 
truth — 

He came, and drove the lurking demon 
out ^ 

That late possess’d my soul : and set 
me free. 

—Mary Grace Walker. 
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FOOD AND FEEDING IN INDIA 

FROM A PRACTICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 

Sobrius aula, Horace 

JN studying how the Indian dinner table is to be made dainty and 
appetising and at the same time grateful to the stomach, whole- 
some, and suited to the climate and conditions of life — i.e.^ how we 
may dine wisely and well— it will be instructive to take a passing 
glance at the peculiarities which characterise the English, the French, 
and what wc may, perhaps, define as the Indian Schools of Cookery. 

In the case of each of these, the external conditions which have 
had to be dealt with and triumphed over have been widely different, 
and, consequently, the methods of dealing with them which have 
been evolved, have inclined into gradually divergent lines ; these 
methods have** slowly broadened down from precedent to precedent” 
and cvcntoally crystallised into laws of practice, differing radically 
for each school. 

The theory of the English school (which may be defined as high 
quality of material and simplicity of dressing) has been, to a larj^e 
extent, evolved out of the fact that English meats have long heh ' 
the first place as to quality. The practice has grown up of cookir.i., 
them simply and trusting to the natural flavours of the high class 
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joints of which Englishmen have so excellent a right to be proud ; 
joints as near perfection as breeding, feeding, and age can make them. 
. Thus the *' Roast beef of old England” has attained apotheosis in 
the category of our national popular melodies. 

Nor could any treatment possibly be better for the ruby-juiced, 
tender, high-flavoured meats for which England is justly renowned. 
This tradition of simplicity, once begun, has extended into every 
domain of English cookery. A well-known writer has observed that 
in dealing with vegetables, when they are really good, well-grown, 
and fresh, no good judge desires that their natural qualities of flavour, 
odour, and consistence, or even colour, should be destroyed by the 
addition of other materials and of foreign flavours. 

But it must be observed that these (so termed) English methods 
of procedure presuppose, absolutely demand, and are only suited to, 
ihsLt high degree of excellence of materials which originally gave 
them birth ; when, on the other hand, we have to deal with inferior 
materials, these methods are the worst possible ones to adopt. 

French cuisine is dominated by principles entirely opposite to 
those which rule English cookery, and is adapted to quite different 
ends. Its principles have been developed in association with the 
production and use of meats and poultry which arc somewhat insi- 
pid. Mature beef and mutton are not much reared for the table in 
France, nor arc they compatible with French systems of agricul- 
ture. 

The chief meats in use in that country are veal (an immature 
product and hence wanting in sapidity and character), and poultry — 
flavourless even when delicate and at its best. 

Veal has been defined as the chaipeleon of cookery” on account 
of its capacities for metamorphosis ; and Brillat-Savarin has wittily 
remarked that ** poultry is for cookery what canvas is to the painter.” 

French cuisine, consequently, is essentially distinguished for its 
sauces, by which it adorns and transforms material in itself some- 
what uninteresting or uninviting” — it is an art with infinite possibi- 
lities of creation and of imagination. The Almanack des Gourmands 
says, in speaking of one of Car^me's sauces — ** Lorsque ceite sauce 
est bien traitle^ el/e ferait manger son grandpkre ou un lUpkantP Pope, 
in his Dunciad, thus girds at an ambitious cook of his day 

“ Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is shrunk into an urn. 

The board with specious miracles he loads. 

Turns hares to larks, and pigeons into toads,” 

It will be seen that, from the inherent differences of the systems, 
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the simplicity and conservatism of English cookery have been gene- 
rated by high class food-stuifs ; while French cuisine is far more 
elastic and progressive, and less dependent on quality of material. 
All inferior, tough, insipid foods, whether meat, fish, or vegetables, 
are treated to the best possible advantage on the French principles 
of cookery. 

A great authority has remarked that women make the best 
practitioners of English cookery, and most of the books on English 
cookery have been produced by women, e.g.y Mrs. Rundell, 
Mrs. Acton ; Mrs. Glasse’s was, however, written by Dr.* Hunter. 
French cuisine, on the other hand, boasts a long bead-roll of profes- 
sors, who were men of education, culture, and imagination ; witness 
such names as Ude, Bechamel, Vatel, Carfeme, Francatelli, and the 
renowned J ules Gouffe — whose classical work is still the best exponent 
of the principles of the French school — not to speak of such dis- 
tinguished amateurs as Louis XVIII, the Regent D’Orleans, Brillat- 
Savarin (author of the Physiologie du Goi^t, indisputably the most 
favourable specimen of gastronomic literature), and last, but not 
least, Alexandre Dumas, who amidst his literary labours found time 
to write a Dictionnaire de Cuisine, 

Indian cookery has, so far, never been reduced to a scientific 
basis. It seems to have acquired its most marked peculiarities from 
the methods of the early Portuguese settlers having become strongly 
tinged by the culinary ideas of the natives of this country ; and this 
hybrid having, more recently, become grafted on to the cuisine in 
ordinary use among Englishmen. 

Its distinctive characters (so far as it has any) seem to be an 
inordinate use of fatty matters and of stimulating condiments — chilli, 
peppers, spices, &c. 

A brief reference to certain current books on Indian cookery 
will best illustrate what is meant by an Oriental cuisine. 

First, let us take up a book recently published by “ A Thirty-five 
Years' Resident."^ Here we find that, out of the il 6 pages which. the 
book contains, not less than 23 are devoted to^ receipts for curries, 
pelaus, and kindred dishes of the condimental, fiery type ; soups are 
curtly dismissed in three pages, one of which is devoted to such as 
are little more than curries. 

Perhaps the most startling receipt in the book, and one which 
most dramatically illustrates the spirit of the old school of Indian 
cookery, is one tendered for the preparation of a Portuguese curry 

* The Indian Cookery Book. By a Thirty-five Years’ Resident, Thacker, 
Spink 6 f* Co., 1880. 
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fpp, 25, 26). Duck or fat pork is ordered as the basis j and then 
follow Dine lines of essential ingredients forming an encyclopedic 
list of every fiery condiment as yet known to man — bruised garlic, 
ground garlic, ginger, chillies, coriander seed, cumin seed, bay 
leaves, pepper-corns, cloves, cardamoms, cinnamon, vinegar, and 
mustard oil I It is but just to add that our author has apparently 
some remorse at the probable effects of this volcanic preparation ; 
his conscience has prompted him to append (p. 102 et seq.) three 
receipts for emetic draughts, two for iufiammation of the throat, 
some for digestive pills, and numerous others for the cure of bowel 
disorders. Thus the book resembles the spear of a classical 
celebrity, in that if one end kills, the other end cures. As physi- 
cians, we would earnestly commend these latter receipts of 
atonement to any venturesome consumer of the Portuguese curry. 
Our author is, perhaps, scarcely serious further on, when (p. 26) 
after having directed us to “ select the fattest parts of pork,” and 
subject them to a kind of pyrotechnic dissolving view of garlic, 
condiments, and oil, he humourously defines the resulting dish as 
“ adapted as a present to friends at a distanced* Meaning, perhaps, 
at a safe distance from the sender ; for the unsuspicious friend 
selected for the present might, not improbably, be roused by the dish 
to a dangerous mood. 

We beg to disclaim any intention of undervaluing our author^s 
treatise, which, indeed, in other parts, contains much valuable 
information and many wholesome receipts. But we would earnestly 
advise any readers to eviscerate the book of the 23 pages which 
have provoked the above comments. Tooked at from a philosophical 
point of view, these pages are of permanent interest as a record of 
the cuisine of an era which perhaps was in reality existent and 
in vogue in India many years ago when our author began his 
residence ; which era is, happily, not only extinct, like the Dodo, 
but is, now-a-days, popularly credited as having had no existence 
except in imagination or fiction. 

To speak seriously, a more wholesome public taste is forming 
on such matters. Rapidly dissolving from view and fast fading 
into a historic past, is that Anglo-India which wayward fancy 
pictures as peopled with a race dietetically more Indian than the 
Indians (if I may be permitted to invert Dr. Hunter’s famous 
definition) ; choleric, jaundiced, volcanic-livered ; a race curry-nurtur- 
ed, slaking its chilli-engendered thirst with strong beers and brandy- 
pawni. An Anglo-India is arising which has mercy on its lives and 
livers ; whigh eschews these salamandric dishes ; which regulates 
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its dietetics by a more European standard, seeking physiological 
simplicity of combination and more scientific modes of cooking j 
and which has learned to substitute light, well-flavoured wines, and 
weak beers, for tliose cruder and more destructive stimulants 
which are so unsuited to the climate of a country blessed with 
too lavish a measure of solar influences. 

A second work on Indian cookery,* now before us, is excellent 
in its way. Here the chief bulk of the book is devoted to receipts 
for dishes suitable to the digestive calibre which is inherent to a 
stomach of English extraction in what country soever its lines 
may be cast ; while the inflammatory compounds are relegated 
to a subordinate place, and are quarantined in a chapter which the 
author aptly commends to the Musulmans and Hindoos of Asia. 

But, as ill apology for introducing them at all, he too appends 
some pages of receipts for cure of cholera and gastric affections. 
We note that the author appears to misunderstand the true meaning 
of the process of braising ; what he describes is either a roast or a 
stew. 

Our third author's workf marks a distinct scientific advance 
in culture and taste. Here, what Dr. Riddell pithily stigmatises 
as “ Oriental dishes” scarcely make any appearance ; ten brief pages 
alone are devoted to this doomed subject, and a merciful moderation 
in hot-stuffs characterises his judiciously limited category* 

Highly commendable is the srnall-r-too small — collection of menus 
at the end of the book. 

We would invite the attention of our readers to a remark 
made in the preface : — " People, as a rule, scarcely realise how agree- 
ably a diet in which meat now plays too important a part may 
be varied by the introduction of vegetable and farinaceous food, 
especially during the hot weather,” 

Lastly, wc turn to another modernised treatise on cookery 
for India.f Our author wins us at once by defining his book as 
“ on Jie/ormed cookery * * * based upon modern English and 

Continental princqjles.” 

Herein lies the whole gist and essence of the matter. This is 
the first clear assertion of the true principles which should guide 
the civilised Englishman whether in India or elsewhere. Tlie thirty 
menus contained in the book are admirable, and are worked out 

• Indian Domestic Economy AND Cookery. By Dr. R. Riddell. Thacket-^ Spink 
^ Co.y 1877. 

t Dainty Dishes for Indian Tables. W. A^eivman dr* Co., 1881, 
t Culinary Jottings for MaBras. By Wyvem. lli^^inbothiim ^ Co., Madras, 
1883. 
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into thoroughly practical detail. Excellent and most d propos is 
the chapter appended on *'Our Kitchens in India.” It*would» 
however, much increase the value of his collection of menus^ if 
they were arranged, one or more for each season, with regard to the 
materials procurable during each month, and to the mode of 
cooking these which is best fitted to the season. 

Among the four books briefly passed in review, this is the only 
one in which is correctly described the process of braising— a form 
of cookery more useful than any other in the treatment of the small 
joints and poor meats of India, and one which should be thoroughly 
described and dwelt on in every book dealing with Indian cuisine. 

The history of Indian cookery has, so far, been chiefly a pro- 
cess of unlearning the mischievous theories adopted too readily 
from the native races and the Indianised Portuguese. Tn India, as 
in Europe, the present age figures as the renaissance of the culinary 
art. 

No theory could be more specious, no fallacy greater, than 
that which assumes that the European will best adapt himself to 
the conditions of an alien tropical country, such as India, by abruptly 
adopting forms of food and cooking in use among the natives. 

No class of men can, without suffering in health, suddenly and 
radically alter the nature of the food to which long-established 
usage, acting through a series of generations, has adapted the 
physique and functions of the race. Even among the natives of 
India it is found that individuals of tribes which for generations 
have been corn eaters cannot be made to feed on rice, without the 
most disastrous results. 

This fact is decisively recognised in the diet scales enjoined 
by Government in Indian jails and among emigrants, but its logical 
outcome has not been with sufficient clearness imported into the 
lives of the Europeans in this country. 

Professor Parkes notes (JJygien ^ — 

” It has often been said that Europeans in India should imitate 
the natives in their food, but this opinion is based (it seems to me) 
on a misconception. The use of ages has accustomed the Hindoo 
to the custom of taking large quantities of rice, with pulses or 
com; put an European on this diet, and he could not at first 
digest it ; the very bulk would be too much for him. The Hindoo^ 
with this diet, is obliged to take large quantities of condiments 
(peppers, &c.) The European who did the same would produce 
acute gastric catarrh and hepatic congestion in a very short time ; 
in fact, as already stated, one great fault of the diet of Europeans 
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arriving in India is too great use of this part of the native diet'* 
The italics are ours. 

Another grave evil produced by condimental,. Oriental dishes 
is that they create a spurious and intemperate craving for food, and 
lead to the consumption of an amount far in excess of the demands 
of an honest appetite or the needs of the system. There is little 
doubt that more lives and livers have been destroyed, in India, 
by the over-eating due to inflammatory condiments than by 
intemperance in drinking (which is and probably always was 
far rarer), or by any climatic influences. 

From the preceding discussions, wc may crystallise out the 
following essential axioms to be adopted by the European who 
desires to retain health in India : — 

1. To keep, in the main, to the food materials and modes 
of cooking to which long usage has adapted the constitution of 
his race. 

2. To avoid all abrupt changes in diet, while still varying 
it as much as possible. 

3. To abjure condimental dishes, relegating them to the 
atmosphere of the hooka, chillum, and betel-nut. 

4. To discreetly and intelligently modify his modes of cooking 
to the quality and nature of his materials, and to the season. 

5. To consume vegetables more largely than in England ; 
to use fresh native vegetables (rather than preserved English ones) 
during such months as July, August, and September, when 
materials fit for the European's table are so scanty and inferior. 

6. To substitute some farinaceous dishes, such as Indian corn, 
or macaroni, for a portion of the meat in use in an ordinary English 
diet. 

The form of cooking alone suited to the European in India is 
a judicious combination of the English and the French systems— 
the quality and nature of the materials determining which is to be 
preferred, in each case. 

For example, from November to February, mutton and 
beef are procurable of a size and quality sufficiently good to 
justify our adopting the English method of serving them 
as joints, simply roasted or boiled ; the meat being sufficiently 
nourishing, tender, juicy, and well-flavoured to warrant our 
trusting to its own intrinsic virtues, without any added zest. 

On the other hand, the meat procurable during the period 
from July to October is in every way inferior — small, tough, tasteless, 
and innutritious, devoid alike of ruby juices and of elastic fresh- 
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ness. Before this can be digested or even eaten, it absolutely 
needs the assistance of external adventitious flavours, and of some 
form of cookery capable of subduing its rude fibres into a pene- 
trable tenderness. It follows that, during these months, meat 
should never be served as joints, but should be dressed by some 
more elaborate French method, such as braising — which is the 
process, best in the world, for the treatment of small joints or 
pieces and of all tough and inferior meats. 

As another illustration of the application of this principle, 
take the following example, from Sir H. Thompson’s treatise on 
“ Food and Feeding^' as to how garden peas are to be suitably dressed 
while still in their tender youth, and how when in their more 
hardened maturity : — 

“ Garden peas when young, quickly grown, and fresh, have a 
delicious characteristic flavour of their own, are rather sweet, and 
almost crisp when eaten ; and maintain these attributes unimpaired, 
if simply boiled in salt and water. Such should be eaten A VAng- 
laiscy * * * * with a pat of fresh butter, and some salt, ac- 
companied by the capital little pepper mill which is natural to a 
French table, and almost unknown here. A morsel of butter is 
stirred into the hot peas, a little black pepper, full of fragrance, 
freshly ground over them, and a pinch of salt, according to taste, 
and the whole stirred. The same process is equally applicable to 
French beans * * * ” 

This is the method suited to them when succulent and young. 
Compare the following mode of making the best of them when 
aged, hard, or inferior : — 

“ When green peas arc a little hard, old, and tough, or a little 
coarse in flavour, and without sweetness, then it is that the French 
cook treats them with advantage. For such peas as these, when 
others are not to be had * * *. * by all means let them be 

served A la Franqaise, This means stewing them gently, with a 
good proportion of butter, some sliced onion, a little salt, stirring 
in a little flour, and a small quantity of sugar. Some, exceptionally, 
add a little cream and yolk of egg. Another excellent method, 
A la Paysan7ie^ is to add first butter, as before, salt and onion ; and 
then stew slowly in a fair quantity of stock, with lettuces, finely 
sliced, some sugar, and a shred or two of parsley, if desired. Almost 
any peas may be rendered tender and appetising if thus treated.” 

The above examples sufficiently illustrate the principles which 
should guide us in selecting suitable methods of cuisine in India ; 
care being taken to interfere as little as possible with the strong 
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points and excellencies, but to supplement and make the best of 
weak points and deficiencies. 

Wc wish, moreover, to especially emphasise the truth that, by 
such judicious treatment, food materials arc rendered more whole- 
some, easily digested, and nourishing — as well as more palatable 
and appetising. Indeed, many food-stuffs of poor quality, which 
would be practically useless as nutriment and sure to provoke 
dyspepsia if cooked on English methods, are yet capable of yield- 
ing nourishing, pleasant, and digestible dishes if relegated to 
French cuisine. The importance of the influence which digestion 
plays in the lives of men is dramatically shown by the well-authen- 
ticated fact that the energies of Napoleon I. were practically 
paralysed by attacks of indigestion on two of the most critical 
occasions of his life — the battles of Borodino and Leipsic. So well 
recognised, in the present day, is the physical and moral value of good 
cookery, that not only has England seen a National School of cooker}’’ 
established recently under distinguished auspices, but the aspira- 
tions of the venerable Ude seem likely to be soon realised, vis. 

“ That cookery shall rank in the class of the scien ces, and it® 
professors deserve the name of artists.’* 

Some of the methods of dealing with foods deserve special 
comment. 

In has been already mentioned that hraismg is, par txcelUace^ 
the process suited to small portions, or inferior qualities, of meats. 
The details of braising are not sufficiently generally understood in 
this country. As we previously observed, out of four books on 
Indian cookery only one notices it correctly. 

• Braising partakes somewhat of the nature of roasting and of 
stewing, but is, in effect, neither. In “ Culinary Jottings for Madras'* 
(prcvi(msly alluded to) a good, i^ractical description of the process 
is given, and some sensible advice offered on its uses. 

Goufle,* in the best book extant on culinary matters, thus 
defines the term : — “ Braiscr, e’est faire cuirc a U casserole, a petit 
feu, un piece de viandc que Ton couvre herrnetiquement avee feu 
dessus" ; and, on page 497 of his work, he gives some invaluable 
instructions as to details. 

Sir Kcnry Thompson, too, minutely describes the steps of the 
operation, and highly recommends its employment. 

In braisingy the meat is first covered with a strong liquor of 
vegetable and animal juices in a closely covered vessel from which 
as little evaporation as possible is permitted, and is exposed for a 

* Le Livre de Cuisine. Par Jules Gouffe. Haclutti a 1881, 
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considerable time to a surrounding heat just short of boiling. 
There are three principles essential to a true braise : — 

1. That the meat, only just covered with fluid, be cooked 
very slowly, and in a closely covered vessel. 

2. The liquor in which the meat is cooked must be |richly 
flavoured with vegetables, herbs, and, perhaps, with wine also. 

3. For the proper performance of the process, there must be 
a vessel having a hollow lid which, at the time of cooking, is filled 
with live coals. In this way, the heat is applied on every side at 
once, and the meat (joint, fowl, &c.,) is scorched on those upper parts 
which are uncovered by the liquor. 

The manifest advantages of the plan are pithily set forth by Sir 
Henry. He observes that, by this treatment, tough, fibrous flesh, 
whether of poultry or of cattle, or meat unduly fresh, such as alone 
can be procured during the summer (especially in India), is made 
tender, and is further impregnated with the odours and flavour of fresh 
vegetables and sweet herbs ; and the liquor itself, slowly reduced in 
the process, furnishes the most appropriate, fragrant, and delici- 
ous sauce, with which to surround the portion when served at table. 
Thus also meats that are dry (as most Indian meats and poultry) 
become saturated with juices, and combined with sapid substances 
which render the food succulent and delicious to the palate. Small 
portions also, sufficient for a single meal, can be so dealt with. 

Could any words more emphatically demonstri^c the complete 
suitability of this mode of cooking to our needs in this country ? 

Baking is, too often, in India, allowed to supersede roasting ; 
it is a very inferior process, and one which destroys the characteristic 
flavour of a roast. • 

Grilling is far more wholesome than frying, as a mode of cook- 
ing. The best plan of all for Indian beef-steaks is to serve them 
as a pudding, with oysters and mushrooms ; they arc less good as 
a pie ; and, usually, poor and characterless when treated by grilling. 

Game and poultry should never be baked as a subterfuge for 
roasting, as commonly occurs among native cooks. Tarnc fowls, 
duck, and geese are better braised than even roasted. Wild fowl 
should usually be roasted or broiled. 

The ordinary tame fowl of India always stands in need of the 
best assistance of art to make it palatable. It is vastly improved 
by being stuffed with truffles or mushrooms, with an ounce or two 
of butter, a little salt and a of cayenne, and being honestly 

roasted (not baked), care being taken to baste it assiduously with a 
little fresh butter. 
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Any one who wishes to learn what capacities for goodness the 
Indian fowl has when in skilful hands, should on some visit to 
Calcutta try, at M. Bonsard's, a chapon trouffi prepared by that artist. 

In roasting game, never pierce with a spit — suspend by the legs 
instead. 

Alexander Dumas (in U Ingenue) remarks that if you hang a crea- 
ture by the legs and baste it either with butter or cream, the interior 
and exterior both feel the benefit of it ; while, if you pierce its body 
with a spit, the juices of the animal escape through the two 
openings, while the basting matter glides over the body and does not 
penetrate, 

A perfect sauce for wild duck may be thus prepared — 


Salt Spoon 

••• 


... Salt 

to 1 ditto 


... 

... Cayenne 

Dessert Spoon 

... 


... Lemon-juice 

Ditto ditto 



... Pounded Sugar 

Ditto ditto ... 



... Ketchup 

Ditto ditto ... 



... Harvey Sauce 

Ditto ditto ... 

••• 

• • • 

... Port Wine 


To be well-mixed, heated, and poured over the bird, it having been previously 
sliced, so that the sauce may mix with its own gravy. The duck should be 
underdone, and must be put in the dish without anything (Hayward). 

Perfect in its way, too, as a mode of serving wild fowl, is the 
following ; — Under-roast the bird, slice the breast, and serve it very 
hot, with a sauce consisting of the juices rapidly crushed out of all 
the other parts of the fowl. 

Game is abundantly procurable in most parts of India through- 
out a considerable portion of the year, .and health is much improved 
by using it as often as possible to supplement the inferior butcher's 
meats of this country. 

Fish, of one sort or another^ can be obtained during every part 
of the year in India, and is, perhaps, the most wholesome and diges- 
tible food to be had at certain seasons. It should be looked on as an 
essential of every-day diet. 

The richer and more highly-flavoured ones are best cooked by 
boiling, and need no sauce ; or, if very fat (as Hilsa), by broiling (not 
frying) — by which means much of the excess of fat is removed, and 
digestibility is increased. 

When boiled flsh is once placed on the table, it should never be 
covered up, as it suffers in grain, and becomes flabby, from condensa- 
tion of the vapours. 

The Indian mullet, though poor In flesh, is exactly adapted to 
the sauce which nature has provided for it — its own liver. It is 
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excellent baked and served with the gravy which exudes from that 
organ, or the liver should be served separately in a butter bowl ; it 
requires no otlier sauce. 

Flavourless fish, such as the Raui, Maliaseer, &c,, are to be 
regarded as vehicles for sauces of marked flavour. 

The most appropriate sauce for hot, boiled fish is one of the fat 
or butter varieties, such as Dutch sauce ( Hollandaise) ; and, for cold 
fish. Mayonnaise, Fried or broiled fish is best eaten with a slice of 
lemon and a few grains of cayenne, or with a few drops of ketchup, 
or with a prawn sauce. 

The following receipt is among the best and most wholesome for 
Dutch sauce : — 

Yolks of two eggs. 

One quarter pint cream. 

Two-and-a-half table spoonfuls of eldcr-flowcr vinegar. 

One blade mace. 

One ounce fresh butter. 

Flour enough to render the sauce the consistency of a custard, which it should 
much resemble. 

Of vegetables, and of the necessity of using them largely, much 
has already been .said. It is important to remember that, during the 
hot season and rains, owing to the deficiency in salts and in nutritive 
power of the meat at that time procurable in India, and owing also 
to the monotony of diet, too often unavoidable in up-country stations, 
even well-fed people are liable to suffer from a tendency to scurvy. 

This is most marked during the months from July to October, 
when meat and poultry are at their worst; when fresh English vege- 
tables have been for some time absent, and native varieties fail to 
tempt the palate. These are the months which, for dietetic even 
more than for climatic reasons, severely test the constitution of the 
European in India. 

Health ab.solutcly demands a liberal supply of fresh vegetables 
and fruits at this season, and prudence urges the use of every kind of 
native variety procurable, some of which are capable of furnishing 
acceptable di.shes. Thus all the sdgs arc fairly good when dressed 
as spinach, and, like that green food, are much improved by repeated 
cookings and by being finally dished up with some strong game or 
meat gravy. 

A few words regarding soups. 

The never-empty stock-pot of the French household has no 
place in India, where stock and soup must be made fresh daily. It 
ishould be observed that the most nutritious parts are best dissolved 
out of the meat by water, cold, or far short of boiling ; flesh destined 
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for soup should be cut up, covered with cold water for some hours, 
then subjected to a prolonged, gentle simmering, and may, finally, be 
boiled for a short period. 

Soups may be roughly grouped as : — 

1. ClesLYf or cofisamMd — (broth, if wcak.^ 

2. Thick — i e-, artificially thickened. 

3. Purde^ or concentrated juice of the materials used. 

Each of these may be prepared from meat, game, poultry, or 
fish, with or without vegetables, or from vegetables only {soup maigre). 
Clear soup {consomme) is far preferable as the initial dish at dinner in 
hot weather, or for those whose appetite and digestion are not 
robust or who hope to do justice to the more substantial viands 
of the dinner — in a word, it is the best form of dinner soup for India. 

Thick soup, or purde^ is more adapted to cold weather and 
to hearty appetites ; or as a substantial course at the beginning of a 
dinner consisting of but few items — it forms one of the serious dishes 
of a meal, rather than a mere prelude and preparative. 

A little grated Parmesan cheese is an improvement to many 
clear soups, and Madeira is the best wine, if any be used, to flavour 
them. 

A common mistake made by Indian servants is that of serving 
too large a quantity of soup to each person ; its rationale as a mere 
introduction to dinner is best maintained when not more than six 
to ten spoonfuls are taken. This amount has time to be absorbed 
from the stomach, and to rouse the system, by the time the fish 
appears. 

Fish and prawns yield dainty and nutritious soups ; and 
useful receipts arc to be found in “ Cnlinavy Jottings for Madras'^ 
for a clear fi.sh soup, and for prawn consomind and piired. 

These offer valuable means to diversify our Indian dinner tables, 
where variety is healtliful, monotony harmful. 

With regard to the arrangement of meals in India, other con- 
siderations than those of physiology must, probably, in many cases, 
determine the exact hours. But wc would suggest the following plan 
as one offering most advantages as regards health : — 

Early, light breakfast on rising — tea or coffee, toast and butter, 
with or without eggs, and some fruit ; substantial breakfast, from eleven 
to twelve, consisting of a dish of some farinaceous food, such as porridge, 
macaroni (with tomatos), &c., a dish of fish, and a single service 
of meat (not curry) accompanied by a liberal allowance of vege- 
tables, always follovved by some fruit. With this should betaken 
tea, or coffee, or a little claret and water in the hot season, while, 
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perhaps, beer (preferably some light German variety) may be 
substituted during the cold season, by those who put in a 
fair tale of exercise. Afternoon tea, at four or five, when some 
slight edible may be trified with — sweets taken at this hour are 
apt to dull the edge of dinner appetite — while the suggestion may be 
thrown out, for any who care to profit by it, that the tea is best taken 
without cream or sugar, in view of the proximity of the dinner hour. 
The final and chief meal of the day may follow at from seven to 
eight. If breakfast be taken earlier, say at from nine to ten, some 
luncheon is admissible between one and two ; but only one or other 
of these two meals should be at all substantial and contain meat. 
Three heavy meals a day are in excess of possible digestion, and 
are incompatible with prolonged maintenance of health and activity — 
in India. The late breakfast (by preference), or the lunch, should be 
a repast sufficiently considerable to support without impairing activity, 
more especially as the engagements of the day and some of its 
hottest hours have still to be gone through. 

The principal and most complete meal, dinner, aptly occupies 
that period when the chief work of the day is done and the trying 
heat is over. 

Dinner should be approached with a sentiment of relaxation, 
ease, and enjoyment. Business and worry are fatal to digestion 
and should be banished from the hours of dining ; agreeable 
society and pleasant conversation are notable aids to the powers 
of digestion — for these reasons solitary dinners should be avoided as 
much as possible. 

Dinner, especially if it must be a solitary one, should be preceded 
by an interval of relaxation from whatever has seriously occupied the 
attention ; the mind should be directed to some agreeable object 
and be disposed to cheerfulness. 

An occupied man who values his health and wishes to keep his 
physical and mental energies unimpaired should sedulously eschew 
agitating or anxious topics of all kinds, whilst the digestive organs 
are at work. 

The venerable Ude insists — 

“ Rien ne doit d^ranger Thonn^te homme qui dine.** 

Similarly, after dinner, there should succeed a period of restful 
repose. All that follows late dinner should, for the most part, be 
amusemenr. 

So subtle and pervading is the influence which this meal exerts, 
for good or ill, on our health — both in its physical and mental as- 
pects— that the consideration of how to dine so as to ensure the 
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fjreatest quantity of health and enjoyment is scarcely to be looked 
on as a frivolous study, or one unworthy to occupy the time of 
serious men. 

A dinner, properly so called, should consist of a series of 
dishes so arranged in point of sequence that the calls made on the 
digestive powers be gradually developed until these are nursed into 
full functional activity ; the palate, in like manner, being stimulated 
in a progressive scale. Wines should be similarly used — the light- 
est and least sweet at the earlier periods — liqueurs and heavy, or 
saccharine, wines toward the end of, or after, dinner. 

It is only by thus using our digestive organs wisely, and with 
proper regard to their physiological capabilities, that wc can reason- 
ably hope to retain them, more especially in this country, in that 
degree of efficiency which is the groundwork of all mental and 
physical well-being. 

Sir Henry Thompson gives some excellent abstracts of what 
a dinner should contain, in order to be complete within moderate 
limits. It may be stated, in ideal terms, to consist of : — 

1. An introductory or preliminary dish or two. 

2. A substantial dish, or pilee de resistances to *) E-Kchangeable for the fol- 

satisfy a keen appetite. 3 lowing if desired : 

3. A choice dish or two of delicate flavour for \ 

those who have not much appotite for the / Not absolutely essential ; 
preceding (No, 2), and also for those who V or may take the place of the 
have, but desire to reserve a place for the \ substantial dish, 
gratification of taste. ' 


4. 

A dish of marked flavour and character easily 



digestible, inviting to the palate. 


5- 

A dish of choice vegetables by itself. ^ 

1 

6. 

A sweet. 

( 

> Not absolutely essential. 

7- 

A savoury dish. 

) 

1 


Or, put into a concrete form, it stands thus 

I. 

Introductory or 

Soup 

Soup 


Preliminary 

or 

and 


Dishes. 

Fish. One or more dishes of Fish. 

2. 

Substantial Dish 

Joint or other portion 

of meat ; tender and juicy 


•^relevS or remove. rarely roast : to be well garnished, and attended 


with vegetables. 

3. Choice Dishes — One.or more one of fish may come here if 

entrees. soup only were taken before meat. 
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4 * A Dish of Marked Almost always a bird : game when in season ; attend' 
Flavour— Roast ed or followed by a salad. 

—RSt, 

The Entremets. 

5. V'EGE'rABT.E (which The best in season carefully cooked, and served by 
may sometimes pre- itself. 

cede, but will mostly 
follow, the roast). 

6 . Sweet One, or several, according to the guests. 

7. Savoury Ranges from a morsel of cheese to the most delicate 

of fillets, &c., in aspic. 

Dessert ... 

Reduced to its simplest terms, then, a dinner should consist of soup, 
fish, entree, (and, or) joint, roast, and cheese, with or without other 
entremets. 

This is the sequence which most woos good digestion, and best 
subserves the purpose of nourishment. 

Hors d'cenvreSy to precede the soup, are unnecessary to 
the completeness of a dinner, and cannot be recommended as 
wholesome. 

Soup is essential, as an initial dish; it rapidly introduces into 
the system a certain amount of stimulant and ready-formed 
nutriment; it is at once absorbed, and reappears as gastric juices 
ripe for attack on the next course. 

The service of fish should rarely be dispensed with, in this country. 
No month of the year fails to yield a suitable supply ; it is 
always a typically good form of food for this climate, and is, at 
certain seasons, one of the few wholesome things available. 

In India, the substantial dish, releve^ is most healthfully discarded 
except during the cold season. 

In the hot season, it is not only unnecessary, but few materials 
suitable for such a dish are procurable. If it be omitted, a liberal 
service of vegetables should accompany the entries. 

Whether the entree should come before or after the relevd , 

when both appear, is an open question. Among entries arc included 
an extensive variety of dishes both wholesome and most welcome to, 
an Indian dinner table ; such are the fricandeau^ sweet-breads, cutlets, 
JiUtSy braises, beef d la modOy &c. 

.A cold entree is a pleasing delicacy during such months as 
July and August; among them, may be recommended various 
mayonnaises, mutton cutlets a la Reinc, salade Russe montde, &c. 

The fourth course — a well roasted bird, game or poultry — should 
be accompanied by a salad, and also some choice vegetables unless 
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certain of these are to follow as a separate dish among ^the 
oiUremots, 

Among the sweet mtamots^ ices and jellies are most suitable 
during the hot months. 

The final, savoury dish is best limited, on ordinary occasions, to 
cheese and a biscuit or two — whole-meal, or oatmeal, or plain, with 
a final charcoal one for digestive purposes. 

Continuing this subject in the next issue, we propose putting 
the above abstract sketch of a dinner into the more concrete and 
useful form of a series of menus, selected (as combining wholcsome- 
ness and nourishing powers with due regard to the gratification of. 
the palate) from among a number which have been in practical use 
in India; they will be adapted to each month of the year, both as 
regards the materials actually available, and the mode of di'c.r^ing 
them most suitable to turn them to the best possible advantage at 
each season. 

E. G. Russell 
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SOME INDIAN TRIBES. 

1 . The Tribes on my Frontier, By EHA. Thacker, Spink & Co, 
Calcutta, 1883. 

2. Indian Lyrics. By W. Trego Webb, Bengal Education 
Service. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co., 1884. 

^^NE of the characteristics of much of the literature of the present 
day as distinguished from that of twenty or thirty years ago seems 
to be a certain delicate humour, a humour which plays fondly round its 
subject with a soft glow-worm light, far different from that rather broad 
glare of wit, plain and undisguised, with which our fathers solaced 
themselves. The Squire Westerns and the Widow Blackacres have, of 
course, long passed away ; nobody now-a-days thinks of placing 
Fielding’s or Wycherley’s works on his drawing-room table ; but in 
this respect we are only following the ways of men of the last genera- 
tion, in whose ears this coarse jesting sounded pretty much as 
unpleasant as in our own. But we have gone a step further than 
they did ; to our taste the tranquil humour of an Addison is some- 
what insipid, and the epigrammatic smartness of an Albert Smith 
or a Douglas Jerrold is apt to pall upon our ears. A sort of half 
ironical trifling with a subject is now — perhaps too much so — the 
popular style of treatment ; a treatment which, if superflcial, is at 
least entertaining ; which conveys information with a smile, and 
which makes even disagreeable items food for gentle laughter. 

Such is, in a great measure, the character of the former of the 
two works that we have placed at the head of this paper, and to some 
extent also of the latter. The author of “Tribes on my Frontier” 
claims to be no scientifle naturalist, furnished with all the stores of 
a Cuvier or an Agassiz for our edification in zoological lore. He 
does not even pretend to the more modest r 6 le of a Wood or a Figuier, 
that of a sort of “ popular instructor.” He is only, as he tells us, 
“ an exile endeavouring to work a successful existence in Dustypore, 
without letting his environment shape him, as a pudding takes the 
shape of its mould he ' will rather make it tributary to his own 
lUppiness, and draw a certain solace to his spirits from the “ sprightly 
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forms, the merry voices, and even sometimes from the plaguy 
impertinencies” of the numerous creeping and flying creatures among 
which he spends a not uncheerful existence. In this respect he is 
resembled by the author of “ Indian Lyrics,” who is also one of the 
fraternity of laughing philosophers, and can look at the various petty 
ills of an Indian sojourn on their comical side. It is true that we 
have in the latter work grave and pathetic feeling mingled with the 
vein of humour and badinage, and in some of the pieces the two op- 
posing styles of thought are apt, perhaps, to jostle one another. Thus 
in the middle of a serious poem on Indian Cemeteries, ending with a 
pathetic sentiment, we find a stanza like the following : — 

Such masses piled above their dust 

ShouM give, methinks, these souls forlorn 
Sore pains to break their prisoning crust 
On Resurrection morn. 

— where the flash of pleasantry, coming in where it does, gives us 
a sort of shock, and strikes us as having a lurid rather than an illumi- 
nating effect. In general, however, the two phases of feeling are 
kept sufficiently distinct ; and both writers, when they come to 
treat of the small discomforts of life in India, have in reserve a fund 
of humourous irony, which would have filled with astonishment, and 
possibly with some disgust, the Anglo-Indians of other days. Fancy 
an old Qui Hye sitting, like EHA, on a snnny morning and watch- 
ing an ant-hole, to the perplexity of the primitive ryot who begins to 
suspect that the sahib is “on the scent of hid treasure.” Or imagine, 
again, that bilious individual chasing, with our author, the airy but- 
terfly at full speed over grassy hill-slopes, and labelling the pastime 
as “ sport second to none.” 

One of the main reasons of the growth of this tenderly humour- 
ous attitude towards the brute creation, and especially the entomolo- 
gical section of it, is a knowledge of their habits and a study of their 
little idiosyncrasies, as it were, which arc revealed only to the patient 
watcher, and are truly the “ harvest of a quiet eye.” Among ignorant 
and barbarous nations a stranger and an enemy mean the same thing ; 
and no less is this the case in our relations with the lower animal world 
around us, where many an inoffensive creature is ignominiously hunted 
to death simply through ignorance of its “ habits and customs.” 
Spiders are a capital instance in point, and EHA may well confess 
that the way in which many people treat spiders makes him 
melancholy. 

Ladies especially crush them with slippers, or else, if a pretty timidity 
is one of their accomplishments, they invoke the * boy ^ to ‘ take away that jan- 
war,’ He picks it up with the points of his five fingers, as he would a bolus 
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of rice and curry, and throws it out of the window, a miserable agglomeration 
of mangled limbs. 

The reasons given for this treatment are that spiders are ugly 
and that they bite. But plain looks are hardly sufficient grounds , 
for putting anybody to death, and as for their propensity to bite, 
our author tells us that he has only succeeded in collecting one 
doubtful instance after years of search — and is not their ugliness in 
accordance with the eternal fitness of things ? If a spider “ could 
look gentle and engaging as it strangled a fly, would not our souls 
revolt against the hypocrisy of the thing ?’* We have known people, 
again, who lay violent hands upon the harmless necessary lizard 
whenever they can catch him asleep on the walls of their rooms, 
merely because they are offended at his resemblance to a miniature 
alligator ; ignorant apparently of the good service that he renders 
in helping to rid their houses of bugs and beetles and such small deer. 
If we do not love we might at least pity these degraded descendants 
of the Saurian family that was once so mighty, in the days when — 

A monstrous eft was lord of land and sea. 

EH A compares these wrecks of a great past to his Goanese 
cook, whose sonorous name recalls the ancient glories of his race — 
the Conquest of Mexico, or the doubling of the Cape. 

Not that our author has much to say in praise of these “ red- ' 
throated hob-goblins,” though he has a good word for the little 
Geckos or house lizards. He describes the tribe generally as sen- 
sual, passionate, and cruel. Their first object in life is to fill 
their speckled stomachs ; their second is ** to let their angry pas- 
sions rise.” 

For an example of devouring rage go to the big garden lizard, which the 
children in India call a blood-sucker. See it standing in the middle of the 
road, its whole face and throat crimson with wrath and swollen to the bursting 
point with pent-up choler, its eye-brows raised and its odious head bobbing up 
and down in menace of vengeance. And the explanation of the whole matter 
is that another smaller lizard snapped up an ant on which it had set its 
heart. Nothing will appease it now but to bite off the offender’s tail. This 
will do the latter no harm, for a lizard’s tail is a contrivance for the saving of 
its life, planned on exactly the same principle as the faithful Russian slave 
who threw himself to the wolves that were pursuing his master’s sledge. 

I once saw a fierce scorpion catch a lizard by the tail and plunge its 
sting .into the wriggling member ; but before the venom could circulate 
to the lizard’s body, it detached its tail and ran away grinning. The 
scorpion went on stinging the old tail, and the lizard began growing a new one. 

The author gives us the whole scene at a glance in one of the 
happy illustrations with which his book abounds. 
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Spiders also, it is said, possess this faculty, and if by any accident 
they lose a leg, they proceed at once to develope a fresh one. 
It is likewise, of course, a common attribute of the lower 
invertebrates, the Ascidians and the Polyps, which easily and 
extensively replace lost tissues ; but in the process of evolution and 
staminal development this reproductive faculty gradually declines, 
without, however, becoming entirely extinct. It would never do for 
men and women to be able to snip off their own or one another's 
arms and legs with impunity. 

Another instance of this unreasoning antipathy is to be found in 
the almost universal fear and hatred with which snakes are regarded. 
We all remember the sensation caused by the case of * Cockburn 
versus Mann'; and the horror and dismay of the general public at 
hearing that Mr. Mann, of Chelsea, was in the habit of “keeping for 
his amusement all manner of venomous serpents.” It is needless 
to say that not one of Mr. Mann’s snakes was venomous, and that 
they were as tame as kittens and as interesting. The fact is that snakes 
are far from being the “odious slimy” creatures of the popular 
imagination, and that the majority of them are not poisonous, 
as vulgar opinion, especially among natives, believes them to be. The 
whole large group of the burrowing snakes are perfectly harmless, and 
so are the fresh-water snakes ; while the ground snakes and the tree 
snakes include both venomous and innocent genera. The poisonous 
kinds of tree snakes, however, abound in India, and the whole of the fifth 
group, that of sea snakes, is highly venomous; but with these last we 
have little to do. That this hatred for snakes, which mankind seems 
to have inherited from Adam, has been fostered by ignorance we can 
well believe. How many people there are who believe that the 
animal’s tongue is its “ sting,” and that if it touches you with it, you 
are a dead man. An old idea, found among Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“ Vulgar Errours,” was that the weapon of mischief was the tail, a 
myth which is perhaps not even now entirely exploded. Few persons, 
perhaps, are aware of the distinction between a serpent’s teeth and 
its fangs, the former being fixed grasping instruments, the latter 
mobile and hollow, through which the venom is conveyed to the 
point and so into the wound made by it, somewhat on the principle 
of an insect’s sting. 

EH A is far from admiring the efforts of a paternal Government 
towards the extermination of venomous serpents by a system of 
rewards for their slaughter, and shows by an arithmetical calculation 
that Government, by its expenditure on this head of something less 
than a lakh of rupees, may be considered to have saved every year 
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the life of one tnan out of the one hundred and eighty millions 
of India. 

" Precious man! I wonder who he is? And while money is thus thrown away, 
the trees all over the country remain to this day unprovided with lightning 
conductors in open disregard of the known fact that men (and bullocks too) are 
sometimes struck while standing under trees during a thunderstorm. 

In truth the system of rewards for the destruction of snakes 
is a failure in more ways than one, and if the plan is to be continued, 
at least a revision of its rules and working is necessary. We have 
known of an instance (and doubtless they are numerous) of snakes 
having been actually bred with a view to obtaining the Govern- 
ment reward for their dead carcases. A cobra in the family 
way is quite a treasure trove to the Hindu peasant; he has only 
to bottle it up in a ckatti and await the birth of its multitudinous 
offspring, wlit n he will reap quite a small harvest of rupees from 
the benignant simplicity of the “ Sircar,” who neglects size where 
Ophidians are concerned, and reckons only per capita. 

Poets, Shelley tells us, “ learn in suffering what they teach in 
song,” a remark which Mr. Webb seems to have proved true, if we 
may regard his poetry as setting forth his own experiences. A 
sonnet on “Night Noises,” which we quote, gives quite a striking 
description of the various disturbing sounds to which we are subject 
during an Indian night : — 

Not a voice was \d\^,— Wordsivorth. 

Slumbering I lay, but in my room a rat 
Rustled and scratched, till 1 could sleep no more. 

Then up I rose, and through the curtained door 
Passed ; all around did dusky forms lie flat, 

My household train that snored upon the mat, 

’Mid whose bare limbs I wound across the floor 
And gained the dim verandah. Screeching sore, 

Forth flapped an owl, and restless hummed the gnat. 

A fitful night breeze round the palm-tree^s plume 
Whispered, and mixed with rival bark of dogs 
Came the long howl of jackals through the gloom ; 

Shrill piped the tireless crickets, and the frogs 
Obstreperous croaked ; while from their quiet skies 
The stars kept watch with patient lidless eyes. 

What a contrast is this picture to the almost deathlike stillness 
that hangs at night over an English city and hushes to sleep its 
busy workers, when — 

The very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 

On nights when the moon is full, and especially when she rises 
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in the small hours, the crow, as this author notices, is responsible for 
much of the noise that prevails. Untaught by centuries of ex- 
perience, the corvine race persists in mistaking the “ white beams’* of 
the full or the waning moon for the “ grey light of the morning,” 
till— 

’Tis really past joking 
To hear you all croaking 
On the trees that sleep in the silver light. 

Mr. Webb has not a single good word for this “ grey-necked 
impostor,” and his Ode to a Crow” forms quite a poetical corpus 
delicti against that feathered criminal. Nor, indeed, does EH A 
bring forward any plea why sentence of condemnation should not be 
passed upon him. He confesses that the crow is utterly abandoned, 
and that he has never been able to discover any shred of grace about 
him. A free and happy resident of Dustypore, he is in the habit of 
“ shooting a crow once a month or so and hanging it up in terroremy 
Alas that here in our too-civilized Calcutta, Municipal bye-laws deny 
us even this poor satisfaction, though Mr. Webb, as we find from his 
sonnet on “ The Dead Crow,” has provided himself with a not wholly 
inefficient substitute for EHA’s gun, in the shape of — 

Bow and mud pellets, engines of these climes. 

One virtue, however, crows do possess (if indeed in their case it 
is not rather a vice than a virtue), and that is perseverance. A pair 
of them were once so lost to all sense of propriety as to build their 
nest on a tree close under our window. We dislodged that nest with 
the help of a long bamboo amid much indignant remonstrance on 
the part of the owners, whereupon they at once proceeded to con- 
struct a new one on the same spot. This too wc demolished, and 
again it was rebuilt, and so we went on — pull baker, pull devil — wc 
demolishing and they rebuilding, till six nests had, one after another, 
been made and marred, when at length those buoyant crows gave up 
the contest. All the crows of the neighbourhood sat around and 
watched the proceedings with evident interest, giving occasional 
croaks of encouragement to their ill-used brethren. 

The unpleasant variety of insect and other animal life in the 
rainy season is graphically depicted in Mr. Webb’s verses entitled 
“ Rain.” What swamps and morasses are there then, he says or 
sings, on the Maidan, what croaking and grunting of frogs ! — 

What assortments of flies in your soup, 

In your brandy-and-sodas ! 

What stingings from some of the group, 

From others* what odours ! 
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— and later on in the same poem, he continues : — 

Some skip, and some fly, and some crawl 
0*er your table at dinner ; 

Some are short, and some bloatedly sprawl, 

Some are longer and thinner ; 

Some are black, some are blue, some are green. 

Some have horns, some antennae ; 

Some have legs quite a few to be seen, 

Some immoderately many. 

One insect uncommonly like 
The twig^of a plant is ; 

’Tis sure your attention to strike, 

The singular Mantis. 

It holds up its fore-legs on high, 

Looks prayerful and touching ; 

But all its religion’s a fly. 

Which it wants to be clutching t 

The latter stanza is a good example of the light humourous 
way in which the author can furnish us with an item of information 
in Natural History. A unique instance of this genial treatment 
is to be found in his poem on the White Ant, which, had space per- 
mitted, we should like to have quoted in full ; for it must be read 
as a whole to appreciate the delicate play of fancy that enlivens 
this biographical sketch of that “little crawling creature,” whose 
ways, like those of the Heathen Chinee, are dark and whose tricks 
are vain : — 

It dwells aloof from light and air. 

And works its deeds of darkness there 
In hiding meanly ; 

And if it wants abroad to go, 

It bores a gallery, and below 
It walks serenely. 

The beams of houses it'.bereaves 

Of all their inner parts, and leaves 
A shell fallacious ; 

And harmless books upon their shelves 

Right through and through it mines and delves *0 
With maw voracious. 

EH A gives us, in prose, the story of the life of this *• arch- 
scourge of humanity, the foe of civilization and blight of learning,” 
as he calls it not unreasonably. One thing about Termes lucifagds 
proceedings puzzles him. Where do the industrious creatures find 
water? They will travel up from the ground through the founda- 
tions and walls of a house into the upper storey, and then — 

Finding their road barred, perhaps by a broad stone, they will emerge and 
build a covered way to protect their march, until they reach a soft place where 
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they can enter the wall again. Now clay cannot be kneaded or mortar mixed 
without moisture, and they manage to carry on these operations in the second 
storey of a house with the hygrometer at zero, and all our postage stamps curling 
into telescopes. Their heads are certainly large and red, like water-chatties, but 
surely they do not carry water in their heads ! 

The fact appears to be that the Termites^ like the cell-building 
Hymenoptera, possess glands that secrete a viscous saliva, with the 
help of which they construct the covered avenues that hide their 
nefarious doings from the light of day. 

Both our authors, as might be expected, speak disparagingly of 
the Mosquito. "Though she be little, she is fierce” is Mr. Webb's apt 
Shaksperian motto for his witty poem on that " plaguy creature,” and 
EHA is lost in perplexity as to why mosquitos of aU insects, 
which require no food or only the lightest of refreshments in their 
winged state, should gorge themselves with our life-blood until their 
wings almost refuse to carry them. Or, as Mr. Webb puts it — 

Creature so ethereal. 

Delicate, aerial. 

Ah ! how canst thou feast on such a gross material ? 

Can the tiger’s thirst. 

Vampire’s greed accurst. 

Within a faery form such as thine be nurst ? 

Thy repast should be 
Nectar of the bee, 

Or ambrosial dews were fitter food for thee. 

With still better reason, perhaps, EHA asks why, if mosquitos do 
require nourishing food, they cannot bleed us painlessly. 

Why make us pay fees in anguish for the operation > It can be no advan- 
tage to them that we wince and jump when they sit down to dine. Who would 
thank anybody for inventing a pump which should tickle the earth so horribly as 
to bring on earth-quakes whenever one went for water ? The traveller who 
invented the original vampire bat understood matters better, and made the 
horrid monster fan its victim gently with its ample wings, that he might the 
more sweetly sleep on into the sleep of death. So, from the Darwinian 
standpoint, mosquitos ought to have developed some sweet narcotic fluid, some 
natural ros alpinus^ which would produce the most exquisitely pleasurably 
titillations, and make the fat man hasten to resign his back, sore vexed with prickly 
heat, to their soothing ministrations and his soul to sweetest dreams. I hold 
that Darwin, weighed in the balance against the mosquito, is found wanting. 

EHA humourously maintains, contrary to vulgar anatomists, 
that the two long hind legs of the mosquito are connected with the 
suction apparatus and are of the nature of pump-handles. Of this, 
he continues, anyone may satisfy himself by watching a mosquito 
at work, and noting tire true pump-handle action of the hind legs. 
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Our author’s antidote for mosquito-bites is — inoculation, a remedy 
which, perhaps, bids fair to be eventually adopted for all the diseases 
that flesh is heir to. Was not the method common in the case of small- 
pox, and are not snake-charmers, as EH A pertinently remarks# 
enabled to handle venomous serpents unharmed by means of a gradual 
inoculation with cobra poison? Inoculation for cholera is, we believe, 
already practised by some enlightened natives of India. Hence# 
if any one is much tormented with mosquitos, let him listen to EHA’s 
specific, and, dispensing with curtains, allow them to bite him 
freely for a year, or two, or three years, until his constitution be- 
comes mosquito-proof, and he may then defy every one of their 
“ lancets seven” for the rest of his days. • 

Of temporary methods of relief until this grand consummation is 
attained our author says nothing, and does not even tell us what is the 
correct solution of Phenylc to use for the purpose. For any one who is 
much victimized by mosquitos inside his curtains at night an ingenious 
friend of ours recommends the following piece of strategy. When he 
gets into bed, instead of diligently tucking in the curtain after him, let 
him leave a pretty wide aperture. Through this all the mosquitos in 
the room will swarm to the banquet, until in a short time there will 
not be one left outside. Then let him nimbly and circumspectly alight 
from the bed, tuck in his mosquito net carefully all round, and go to 
sleep on the floor. It will be a great and unalloyed satisfaction to him, 
as he dozes off, to hear the indignant buzzings of those mosquitos as 
they wildly dash themselves against the sides of the curtain in their 
futile attempts to get at him. Like Catiline, ahiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. 

Mr. Webb winds up his “ Ode to a Mosquito” with a little 
hearty abuse, which it may relieve our readers’ minds to meditate 
upon, as it doubtless did his to compose them: — 

Profligate marauder ! 

General defrauder ! 

When wilt thou begin to set thy house in order } 

Shall the Hindu peasant, 

Ever, as at present, 

For thy riddance make his hut with smoke unpleasant ? 

Must, on river stations, 

Sailors of all nations, 

By thee tortured^ utter painful imprecations ? 

Still must maiden tender, 

Fresh from England, render 

Up to thy defacing touch her beauty’s splendour ? 

— with more in a similar strairi. The poem closes, however, in a vein 
of philosophy which we wish wc could imitate : — 
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Vain is all repining ; 

For, to my divining. 

E’en mosquitos small must, like men, be dining. 

Mixed with gold there dross is ; 

Life must have its crosses, 

And our frames endure the prick of thy proboscis 1 

EH A devotes a considerable portion of his chapter on 
**Bces, Wasps, et hoc genus omne" to meditating upon the ways 
of the metallic-blue fly. So numerous and various are the recep- 
tacles provided by our imported English civilization for the eggs of 
these enterprising little creatures, that our author is filled with 
wonder as to how they managed before we came into the country. 
What did all the community of wasps, bees, and ichneumon flies 
do before the era of keys and quill-pens and hat-boxes and 
padlocks and book-shelves? To EH A the conclusion seems in- 
evitable that, if accurate census returns could be obtained, it would 
appear that the hymenopterous population of India has centupled 
since the British occupation. The method pursued by the metallic- 
blue fly, as soon as she has found an eligible hole, is first to 
stock it with hairy-legged spiders, which she hunts down among 
the grass and stings into a comatose state, as food for her 
grub as soon as it is hatched. This done, she deposits a 
single egg in the midst of them, and then plasters up the 
mouth of the hole with clay. EHA tells of an ancient chair in 
his office, once cane-bottomed, though the cane had long since been 
replaced by wooden boards. The holes, however, through which it 
was drawn remained, and every one of them be found closed with the 
metallic-blue fly*s stopped of white-washed clay. . Whereat he takes 
up his parable thus : — 

In the chair there are nineteen of these holes to a side, or seventy-six in all. 
Now, supposing each hole to contain on an average twenty spiders, large and 
small, then this one ricketty sitting instrument is the sepulchre of 1,520 creatures, 
which just a week or two ago were galloping about among the- weeds and grass 
of the garden, scattering terror and death. Again, multiplying this number by the 
appetite per diem of an average hairy-legged grass-spider, we have the number 
of voracious caterpillars and other insects whose lives are being spared for 
the maintenance of this one seminary of metallic-blue flies, and in all that great 
resurrection pie of cold platitudes which constitutes the tangible result, the 
residue found on evaporation, so to speak, of the Famine Commission, there is 
no allusion to this momentous subject I 

Of the play of pleasant humour that characterizes “ The 
Tribes on my Frontier,*\we have already, perhaps, given our readers 
sufficient example. There is a passage on page 90 which so well 
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Illustrates the writer's picturesque power that we cannot forbear 
quoting it here. He is describing the class of spiders which “ spring 
upon the victim,” and which he calls the cats of the tribe, with table 
flies for their prey. 

On the open table-cloth, while the gourmand is engrossed in a luscious 
drop of gravy, the spider is creeping on it step by step, whetting her jaws against 
each other. As she gets nearer the suspense begins to be painful. She moves 
like the hour-hand of a watch, each step is a matter of thought, while all her eight 
eyes are focussed, like burning glasses, on the victim, and not an eye-lash moves. 
At length' you see her tail go down, and a fine thread is made fast to the table- 
cloth, for a spider always casts anchor at critical moments. Then comes the fatal 
spring, followed by a brief buzzing scuffle and the foul career of that fly is ended. 

Treating of frogs, the writer waxes eloquent on the unmitigated 
horror of the fate of the unhappy frog that is gradually being 
sucked down by a snake, which takes an hour or two to swallow its 
victim. Its unspeakably woeful wail during the process has at times 
led him to sally forth, stick in hand, to slay the snake and release 
the frog. Once, he tells us, he saw the tables turned. 

I was watching a wily snake about two feet long gliding down into a tank, 
when a gigantic frog hopped up and swallowed its head. The snake protested with 
frantic wriggles, but the frog continued swallowing it down — an inch or two 
at each gulp — until half the snake was gone. By this time the other hall^ 
became so violent that the frog could scarcely keep its feet, so for greater 
security it turned and plunged into its own element, and I saw it no more. Even 
this was beaten in audacity by a frog from whose stomach I, David-1 ike, redeemed 
the leg of a live chicken. The rest of the chicken was still outside, remonstrating 
clamorously. 

This quotation reminds us of an interesting story told us by an 
observant friend, who once saw a snake set to work to gorge 
the hinder parts of -a frog, just after the same frog had commenced 
proceedings upon that snake’s tail. It seemed a question of speed 
of deglutition, hulk in the one case being opposed to quantity in the 
other. The whole matter is, however, one of much intricacy, and to 
the present day we have never been able to learn what was the 
final result of the encounter. 

One of the pleasantest chapters in EHA’s pleasant book 
is that entitled “ The Birds of the Garden,” in which he maintains 
the superiority of the bird over the beast creation. The doctrine 
of Evolution, no doubt, points in a different direction, the birds 
being, as Huxley has conclusively shown, only a grade higher than 
the reptiles, with which they are closely allied. The Biblical record 
also places the creation of “every winged fowl after his kind” before 
that of the mammalia, though St. Paul seems to make priority of 
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production a ground of superiority rather than the reverse, and 
forbids the woman to usurp authority over the man, since “ Adam 
was first formed, then Eve.’’* 

There are, besides, as EH A points out, d priori reasons for ex- 
pecting the bird mind to be of a purer cast than that of the brute. The 
brute grovels on the earth’s surface, and sees nothing beyond the 
grass and bushes among which it pokes its way. The bird, perched 
on some lofty bough or soaring in mid air, surveys all the glories 
of the world mapped out beneath its vision, and like the “ Sidi” of 
these “ Lyrics,” has its nature interfused, as it were, and inspired with 
The freedom of the boundless sky. 

Mr. Webb introduces this thought in his “ Kite’s Song,” though 
he goes further than EHA, and makes that audacious bird 
claim precedence of even man himself: — 

I spy the creatures far below 
Upon the earth that crawl, 

Full slowly moving to and fro 
So puny and so small. 

I sail above their heads with glee, 

My pinions wide unfurled ; — 

Can these poor wingless weaklings be 
The masters of the world ? 

Thus through the long and changeless years, 

Self-centred in my mirth, 

Soaring 1 mark with alien ears 
The distant sounds of earth : 

The world stretched out beneath my view 
I watch with careless eyes, 

A speck upon the summer blue, 

A spirit of the skies ! 

On the whole, this seems to be rather a lofty r6U for our friend 
Milvus ictinus^ with whose very mundane appetites, we in India 
are so familiar. 

In the same strain EHA is not afraid to claim that birds 
have more intellect than beasts. 

“ The most scientific way,” he writes, “to settle the matter, of course, would 
be by brain measurement, and I am pretty sure that birds have proportionally 
larger heads than any animals in existence — except, perhaps, Scotchmen ; 
but my opinion is founded only on ordinary observation and experience.” 

# Not so, however. Bums, who says of Nature : — 

Her prenfis han* 

She tried on man. 

And then she made the lasses O ! 
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Comparing the monkey, as the most intelligent mammal, 
with the parrot, “ who,” asks the writer, “ would hesitate to give the 
palm for solid brain power to the parrot?” The monkey does 
absurd things which some people think clever, on the spur of the 
moment, often acting in a highly capricious and motiveless fashion, 
whereas the parrot ** commands your respect, because it makes you 
feel that it has a satisfactory reason for everything it does.” 

Whether it is overturning its drinking-water, and peering over the side 
of its cage to see if the cold douche has taken effect on the head of the dog, or 
simply walking about examining the multifarious scraps strewed on the floor 
of its house, and pronouncing on their indigestibility, or rasping away any 
accessible wood-work, its proceedings are unmistakeably the fruit of deliberate 
thought. 

Besides, a parrot never forgets its dignity, therein being a marked 
contrast to the monkey, which has no dignity to forget. 

EH A has a word or two for the wily Satbhai, or ” Seven 
Brothers" (called “ Sisters” in Bengal), birds which everywhere go about 
in sevens. When oology was the author’s mania, they “ positively 
set up a fictitious nest for his benefit, and broke into a guffaw as 
they saw him climbing the tree.” That most comical of birds, 
the Adjutant, however, does not find a place in his list, a blank which 
is well supplied by Mr. Webb with his “ Ode to an Adjutant Stork,” 
where he points out the absurd resemblance, so often remarked, of 
the Argala to some old gentleman, white-vested and black-coated, 
who — 

Silently with both his hands 
Thrust beneath his coat tails stands. 

The writer specially commends the “ grave deliberation,” and 
** dignified repose” which mark the ways and habits of this useful 
and hence unmolested scavenger among birds, and closes his ode in 
the following strain of eulogy : — 

Fare thee well^ old fowl ! and take 
My blessing with thee for the sake 
Of the pattern thou dost show 
To restless kite and chattering crow. 

To mynas and to parroquets 
With their screams and noisy threats, 

Of a carriage calm and mute, 

Such as well a bird may suit. 

From all boisterous passion free, 

And full of sober dignity. 

EHA, with the author of “ Indian Lyrics,” calls attention to 
the discordant notes of most of the birds of his frontier. The koel 
" has, indeed, been^called the Indian nightingale, much in the sense, 
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we imagine, in which Klopstock has been designated the German 
Milton. Besides, “ docs not the Maratha novelist, dwelling on the 
delights of a spring morning in an Indian village, tell how the air 
Avas filled with the dulcet melody of the koel^ the green parrot, 
and the peacock T Mr. Webb's ears, however, are not attuned to 
such harmonies. Where," he asks in his graceful vUIanelle entitled 
“ Indian Birds,” — 

Where is the thrush in quickset rows. 

The lark above the grassy hill ? 

I hear the cawing of the crows. 

The screech-owl breaks the eve’s repose, 

And roving night-jars whistle shrill 
Where are the notes fond Memory knows ? 

* o « # 

Alas that in this land of prose 
The music of the woods is still ! 

I hear the cawing of the crows ; — 

Where are the notes fond Memory knows ? 

But we must draw to a close and resist the temptation to Unger 
any further over these bright and pleasant pages. We have written 
enough to show that our Indian exile need not be the dull and 
monotonous round which some people are fain to make it, but 
that to the quiet watcher the common objects around him — beast 
and bird and insect — can be turned into food for gentle humour 
and interesting study. In the words of the “ Envoy” with which 
"‘Indian Lyrics” closes, though the subjects of which both our 
authors treat may seem to some but “ idle themes — ” 

Yet to men’s minds great Nature’s powers 
A silent inspiration give ; 

The fields and sunlight, trees and flowers. 

All help to mould the life we live. 


Ellis Underwood. 
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Birds of British BuRMAH.*--Probably no department of 
science has made greater progress of late years than that of Natural 
History, more particularly in India where we are every day having 
proofs of the extended and extending interest taken in it, both 
in the establishment of new museums and in the collections 
of private persons, as also in the many notes and papers published in 
various ways by these collectors. Ornithology, amongst other 
branches, has had a large share of attention, due, no doubt, in 
a great degree, to the labors of Blyth and Jerdon, and stimulated 
much by Hume, particularly in the publication of “ Stray 
Feathers,*’ &c. 

The latest outcome of this gradually increasing vigour is before 
us in the shape of two goodly volumes on the “ Birds of British 
Burmah,” by Mr. Eugene W. Oates, of the Public Works Depart- 
ment of India, who seems to have spared neither time, trouble, 
nor money, so that the task he had set • himself should be done 
thoroughly. 

Leave, after a long residence in India, is not only a much prized 
boon, but too often an absolute necessity for the restoration of health, 
and it is not every one who would have had the power, even had they 
had the inclination, to devote it to the compilation of such a work 
as this Handbook. It is evident from the exhaustive way in which 
the author has carried out his work that he has made the most of his 
opportunities both in the field and in the cabinet. 

The book is well got up, well printed in good clear type, and it 
is, as is necessary for people who are much in the field, of conve- 
nient size. 

There are, howevei'i one or two points in it to which we can 
hardly give an unqualified approval. 


* A Handbook to the Birds of British Burmah, including those found in the adjoining 
State of Earennee. By Eugene W. Oates, Executive Engineer, Public Works Department 
of India (British Burmah), 2 Vols. 8vo., London : R. H. Porter, 1883. 
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Unfortunately, to our thinking, with the increased attention 
given to ornithology has arisen a redundancy of division irt nomen- 
clature, which it seems to us deters many people from' entering on 
what without this difficulty would be to them an amusing and profit- 
able study. We should have been glad to find that Mr. Oates had 
avoided this in the work under review, written as it ostensibly is, for 
field naturalists, sportsmen, and amateurs, who cannot be expected 
to be familiar with all the little details on which such minute divi- 
sions are made (often only comparative size or a very slight shade of 
colour, an extra feather in the tail, or what not) which, although 
quite in place in a scientific monograph as aids to the working 
out of the affinity of the various groups, and so to a more complete 
knowledge of the chain of life, are, as a rule, only local variations 
which it is extremely difficult for an outsider to recognise from a 
mere printed description. 

Classification is, or at least should be. merely a means to an 
end, a means by which any particular specimen may be easily identi- 
fied ; consequently the simpler and more natural the arrangement is, 
the easier will it be to attain the end aimed at, especially to a 
beginner. The object of a book like Mr. Oates’s is to enable any one 
and every one to give a name and location to whatever bird may fall 
in his way, and not merely to tell a few cabinet naturalists how 
many birds there are in Burmah ; therefore, we think, that 
the classification adopted by our author, however scientific it 
may be considered, is hardly either a happy or a useful one. There 
are certain characteristics which are obvious to the merest tyro, and 
such a one we think is the webbing of the feet in Illiger’s group 
Natatores, Why then cut up this naturally formed group, which 
every one could understand, into three parts } It seems extremely 
misleading to find Herons and Storks in between Cormorants and 
Ducks, and again Pigeons and Partridges between these and Gulls, as 
well as between Storks and Cranes. 

We are aware that *this is the latest system of classification 
(originating we believe with Professor Gadow, and since adopted with 
modifications by home naturalists), still it seems to us that the old 
ordef Natatores would be more' easily comprehended by those for 
whom the book was primarily written. 

The references, too,* would have been much improved by the 
addition of the dates of publication, as on these depend, in most 
cases of complicated synonymy, priority of nomenclature. 

Again, we should also have liked to have seen something of a 
diagnosis of the various orders, families, &c., in English, or at all 

15 
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events the derivations of the various scientific terms used, which, 
whilst it would not have detracted from the scientific value of the 
book, would have taught its non-scientific readers to understand why 
such and such birds were classed together, and consequently enabled 
them, in the event of their obtaining an isolated specimen, to turn with- 
out difficulty to that part of the book in which such specimen might 
be found. However, we are glad to testify that, in spite of such draw- 
backs as these, we feel sure that Mr. Oates’s book will become to 
ornithologists studying oriental fauna, an authority such as Blyth 
and Jerdon already are, more particularly so to those whose lot it is 
to study the science in Burmah itself. 

Mona Singh: A Sketch. By D. M. S. Calcutta: Thacker ^ 
Spink a fid Ca.y 

Its Preface tells us that this little book is intended “ to familia- 
rise those who care to look into it, with some aspects of a movement 
which has, from time to time, been maligned by an irreverent press.” 
The movement indicated is presumedly Theosophy, or a kind of 
rejuvenescence of Buddhism, and the “ Sketch” appears to be 
concocted somewhat on the lines of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
“ Mr. Isaacs,” a work which, partly on account of the novelty of 
its treatment, and partly on account of its mysticism, gained a higher 
reputation than in our opinion it deserved. There is such an air of 
jaunty unreality about the general style and tone of the wonderful 
pamphlet before us, that the reader is often almost tempted to 
imagine that it was written to travesty (after a somewhat elephan- 
tine fashion) rather than to illuminate the subject which it treats. 

We are introduced, in Chapter I, to the hero, Mona Singh, a 
young Indian student, who is discovered sitting with a priest on the 
Normandy coast, and who finds the little “ seascape” decidedly slow 
after the “ lavish expenditure of colour” to which he has been accus- 
tomed in the sunsets of his own land, where sterks standing on one leg 
and “ inwardly touched by the ruby tears of a dying sun” add so 
much to the repose of the prospect. After throwing this passing light 
upon the moods of pelicans, the writer recalls Mona’s experiences 
of a week spent with “ a typical Vicar in the south of England,” 
whom he characterizes with much irreverent sarcasm. This genial 
pastor, it seems, was wont to urge his flock not to be too regular in 
their attendance at church, for fear their worship ** should degenerate 
into mere formalism and when he observed this tendency to un» 
Spirituality developing in his Parish, this uncompromising person 
used to add force to his advice by " shutting up his church for a week 
or two, and takwig a trip to the Continent.” The author does not 
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inform us what the simple-minded man’s bishop said to such a 
really novel method of spiritual enlightenment. 

But to return to Mr. Singh, who, we are interested to find on 
page I [, was “ a melancholy output of intellectualism in this septe- 
nary chain of worlds,” and therefore scarcely of a character to be in 
harmony with that of his priestly friend. But then what better can 
be expected of an output ?” However that may be, the pair walk off 
presently to the beach and happily get into their “ aquarian dresses” 
with such agility as to be just in time to hand two very handsome 
young ladies out of their *^cabanesl and escort them into the sea. 
Amid these delicate attentions, however, they do not forget to 
submerge their heads thrice, “ one in recognition of the triune nature 
of man, the other acknowledging the Trinity of Persons.” 

The two young ladies are Josephine and Frances, whose father is 
M. Crevieux, a French savant. Madame Crt^vieux, their mother, 
is rather given to “chaffing” Mona, though, it must be confessed, in 
a somewhat feeble wa)'. For instance : — 

“ I am so good, 1 am sure I shall be annihilated some day,” she added, 
hazily alluding to nirvana. 

o o <» « # # # 

Then as she exhibited her season ticket to the gate-keeper, she said : “You 
must have thought me ex/j^eante about punctii.'ility, but I am always more or less 
in a huiry to join the people in the next world, and consequently any delay on 
earth is tiresome,” 

We are, later on, relieved to find that, notwithstanding these ap- 
parently suicidal tendencies on the part of the old lady, she in 
reality possessed “ a very keen appreciation of terrene frivolities,” and 
that she was only “putting it on” with Mr. Singh. That astute 
young gentleman, however, was even with her. He had, it appears, 
so skilfully and successfully impressed this very proper but some- 
what simple matron with a sense of his being surrounded with a halo 
of Oriental mystery, that “ she was prepared at any moment to see 
him disappear up a chimney and leave his clothes sitting in a chair.” 
Hence she thought no harm could possibly come of commending 
her daughter to the young Indian’s care, any more than if she had 
been entrusting her to “the winged embrace of an angel.”” Accord- 
ingly the young people, leaving Mamma in the little theatre of the 
Casino, go off together, and take a solitary evening stroll in the neigh- 
bouring grounds. But their talk is for the present confined to 
Mona’s “ mission” and “ the liberation of the enchained soul,” sub- 
jects in which Mr. Singh apparently makes little progress, for the 
practical young lady throws cold water over his impassioned argu- 
ments with a disrespectful allegory about the stupid camel that 
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sniffs and finds real water, and the thinking man who chases a mirage 
and perishes. So far then Madame Crdvicux and Mademoiselle 
Josephine have much the best of it 

We see, however, that this is not to be so long ; for while Made- 
moiselle Frances is represented as ‘'hieratic” in her tastes, her 
sister (poor thing !) is “an idealist thinker and a transcendentalist” 
Hence an intimacy soon sprung up between the Indian and Jose- 
phine — and no wonder; for in addition to intellectual sympathy, 
she possessed other attractions — “burnished coils” of hair which 
“gave undeniable strength to her classic head”; “full and ruddy 
lips, disparted by the voluptuous curves of the mouth;” and, as 
if these were not enough, eyes which “had all the alternating 
expressions conceivable between the hunger of a tigress and the 
despair of a wounded antelope.” We have heard of the “ox-eyed” 
Juno; but here we have something in the ocular line quite beyond 
poor dear old Homer’s neatest ideas. 

With this eighteen-year-old collection of somewhat novel 
charms, drest in a “morning gown,” which we are told, “rather 
covers than clothes, and is less obliterative of the outline of the 
human figure than many other contrivances (!),” the unsuspected Mona 
has another tiU-a-tite stroll, this time through a forest during a 
picnic ; when he tells her the story of his life which shows, 
him to be an eligible widower, quoting for her benefit sundry 
passages from “Isis Unveiled” and the “Creed of Christendom” by 
W. R. Greg, and winds up by “leaning towards Josephine, and 
hinting in low sweet tones that it was her friendship and sympathy 
which now upheld him in his enterprise, and she of all others could 
render him capable of bringing it to a reality.” This is decidedly 
pointed, if he is not trifling with her young affections, and the 
question now is — (it might have done excellently for one of the 
Worlds ‘ Hard Cases’) — what should the young lady say or do ? She, 
however, shows herself quite equal to the crisis : “ With ill-suppressed 
traces of emotion and her lustrous eyes aflame with passionate 
pleading, she laid her hand on his, saying ‘ can then a woman also 
take her .part?'” This strikes us as admirable. Meanwhile the 
cautious Mona, “taking her hand in his raised her from the ground 
and drawing her towards him, whispered” — here comes the proposal 
idly thinks the irreverent reader, but no — “‘ you too, dear sister, can 
enter the Path.* ** Oh Mr. Singh, Mr. Singh ! 

Space will not permit us to pursue the somewhat tangled thread 
of this ingenious narrative. Suffice it to say that Mona does not 
come up to 'what might naturally be expected of him after his very 
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marked allusions ; the perjured man runs ftway, back to India the 
yery next day, becomes a Buddhist arhat or saini> and realizes “ the 
all-pervading glory of the Absolute." Josephine meanwhile is " plung- 
ed into a dual desolation she has lost her lover, and having become 
more ** transcendental** than ever, is estranged from her "hieratic** 
sister. " Finding the rdle of a Donna Quixote impracticable," how- 
ever, she marries, and fifteen years later is discovered in Kashmir 
with her daughter Clementine and a party of Anglo-Indians. Here 
she, of course, comes across Mr. Singh in an old Buddhist temple, 
and “ the poor deluded lady’* (as the writer justly terms her) and her 
daughter, who is suitably represented as subject to " a temporary 
exhaustion of ideas,” after listening with exemplary patience to pro- 
fuse quotations from favourite authors indulged in by the " adept,’* 
immure themselves in a female Lamasery” on the confines of 
Chinese Tartary, and devote themselves to " charitable actions.” 
Mona continues his journey to India, " where, in due course, his 
‘ Reciprocity Scheme’ ” (a sort of judicious amalgam of Christianity 
and Buddhism) " met with deserved success, aud, at a critical period, 
tended to allay a popular insurgence” (probably some pro-Ilbert-bill 
agitation) " which some administrative experiments had stimu- 
lated.” 

United Service Institution of India. Index to the 

TWELVE VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL, i8yi—- 1883. Calcutta : Printed 
by the Calcutta Central Press Company^ Ld., iSS/f. 

This index consists of two parts : the first being a Nominal List 
of Patrons, Vice- Patrons, Members of Council, &c., together with con- 
tributors, and those who have aided the Institution since its 
formation in 1870 ; the second containing the matter included in the 
twelve volumes, classified under various heads. The whole Index 
appears to be well arranged and exhaustive, and should be in the 
possession of all those who wish to have a means of reference to a 
large variety of subjects of military interest. The original papers 
are of a wide range, and embrace most, if not all, of the military 
topics of the day, such as Army Signalling, Modern Attack, Dis- 
mounted Service of Cavalry, Methods of Range-finding, and so on. 

A Guide for Visitors to Kashmir. By John Collett. Cal- 
cutta : Jy. Newman dr Co. — The opening of the Punjab Northern 
State Railway, from more than one point of which the frontiers of 
Kashmir can be so easily reached, will, no doubt, tend to increase 
the number of visitors to the famous valley. The principal starting 
point will still probably be. Rawal Pindi until the branch line to 
Murree is completed, the Murrec route to Srinagar being generally 
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preferred as easier travelling*. But those who make light of 
difficulties of marching when weighed against the enjoyment of 
finer scenery should leave the railway at Gujrat, yi miles from 
Lahore, and going over the Pir Punjal Pass, will reach Srinagar 
in 12 marches, as against 13 by the Murrcc route. The Jummu 
route is along the private road of the Maharajah and is seldom 
used, unless by His Highness’s special permission, by any but 
officials of the Government of India on duty. 

Of these and of other practicable, though less frequented 
routes, a very sufficient account will be found in Mr. Collett’s hand- 
some and handy little volume. Each day’s march has a para- 
graph to itself, giving a detailed description of the nature of the 
road and the accommodation available at each halting place. A 
preliminary chapter supplies the intending traveller with a series of 
practical hints regarding baggage, coolies, servants, and supplies, 
and affords precise directions as to where to pitch his tents on 
arrival at Srinagar. Brief general descriptions are given of the 
geography, products, and people of Kashmir, and of the local 
manufactures which seem to be confined to shawls, cotton goods of 
a primitive sort, and papier mach^ work. 

The chapters devoted to Srinagar and its surroundings and to 
the excursions that may be made to the places of interest are full of 
interesting details for the ordinary traveller who visits Kashmir to' 
view its scenery or architecture rather than for sporting purposes. For 
the sportsman there are two chapters, the first containing a general 
account of the game of Kashmir and their various habitats, the 
other a list of routes to the different sporting grounds. An appendix 
gives the latest regulations published by the Government of India 
for the guidance of travellers visiting Jummu and Kashmir. 

We have noted one or two literary slips which should not be 
allowed to reappear in a second edition : talking of the proverbial 
beauty of Kashmiri women, the author writes, “ their peculiarly 
made dress, a long loose garment, however, prevents only very 
imperfect notions being formed as to the correctness of their figures, 
but the brilliancy and beauty of their eyes, &c.,” where he has 
evidently written the opposite of what he intended ; again, “ the 
Nagas or human bodies and snake-tailed gods.” But errors of this 
kind are few, and the style on the whole is pleasant enough to make 
the Vvork interesting, even to those who have no chance of a trip to 
Srinagar. The book is neatly bound, of convenient size and very 
readable type, 

Indian .Railways : An argument for a Government 
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MONOPOLY IN PREFERENCE TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. Calcutta: 
W. Netvman & Co., 1884. — This iittle pamphlet is written in a 
clear and forcible style by one who seems to know his subject 
well. He was prompted to. write by a statement in the Pioneer 
of the 5th March 1884 to the effect that “the question of 
State agency as against companies has never yet been systema- 
tically considered.” The point that the writer first sets him- 
self to prove is that private enterprise is a more costly agency 
than State monopoly in both the construction and the working of 
the lines ; and he then goes on to consider the far wider 
and more important question as to whether the circumstances 
of India do not impose upon the State as an imperative duty the 
administration of the railways and the regulation of their tariffs. 
Two examples are given, the first of the benefit to trade from the 
Government action in reducing freight-rates on a line of which it 
held control, the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and the other, which 
we quote, of the disadvantages arising from a line, the property of 
Government, being worked by a private company for its own 
advantage. 

“ It is understood that the Government in the interest of the fine wheat- 
producing country of the Punjab, is anxious to bring down the actual cost of 
carriage of produce as much as possible. The principal item in the cost of that 
carriage is coal. This coal, though sold at the mines in Bengal at some 
Rs. per ton delivered into trucks on the Railway, costs in the Punjab more 
than Rs. 30 per ton, the difference being the charge for carriage by rail over a 
railway which, for the greater part of the distance, is the property of Govern- 
ment. But though this coal is carried at a large profit, which might and should 
be largely reduced in order to cheapen the cost of carriage in the Punjab, yet, as 
the East Indian Railway, though the property of Government, is worked by a 
Company, the Government is powerless to lower the charge for carriage of coal, 
another instance of the worthlessness of all powers of regulating tariffs of 
private companies ; and it is believed that coal will have to be imported from 
England vid Kiirrachi to the Punjab in order, by depriving the East Indian 
Railway of its profits, to force down its rates for the carriage of Indian coal. 
This, if carried out, will be a heavy blow to the local coal industry and a viola- 
tion of the sound principle laid down by the Government of using the resources 
of the country to the greatest extent possible, in preference to resorting to 
England. This, too, in consequence of the action taken by the management of a 
line which is actually the property of the State. Those responsible for the 
management of this important line may certainly be credited with knowing their 
own interests, but surely nothing can more clearly show that these can never be 
reconciled with the true interests of the Government and of the people.” 

It is then argued that Mr. Maclean’s accusation, made in his 
paper on Indian Railway extension, recently read before the Society 
of Arts, to the effect that high profits are made by Government 
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out of the paying lines in order to support the burden of the rest, 
is unjust, on the ground that this burden is first caused by the 
prohibitive rates charged by the paying lines ; these are without 
exception the original lines of the country occupying the main high- 
ways of the country and ending at the ports, while the others are 
their feeders. Owing to the high rates of the paying lines, the 
trade up-country stagnates, country produce not being able to pay 
the freight-rates for, say, 1,000 miles to a port, and the lines up- 
country become a burden. The remedy for this is to distribute the 
prohts fairly by lowering the charges on the paying lines ; trade 
up-country will then begin to move, and the shorter lines will cease 
to be a burden. This, of course, could only be effected by the State 
owning and working all the lines for the public good. The rest of 
the pamphlet is occupied by an examination of the arguments put 
forward in Sir E. Baring’s h'inancial Statement for 1881-82 in favour 
of private enterprise. The writer hopes that the Committee of the 
House of Commons now sitting will remove the “ lamentable 
restriction” of the borrowing powers of the Government of India 
for railway extension, and will thus arm the authorities with large 
powers for rapid progress — powers that might be employed in a 
manner far more conducive to the public good than anything that 
could be expected from the enterprise of companies of private 
adventurers. 
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Peril. Chap.s. VIII~XI 
Preachers of the Day ... 

In an Old Bookshop 
Madame Tallien 

An Unpublished Poem of Adam Lindsay Goidon, “ The 
A Silesian Love Story ... 

Temples and Worshippers in Japan 
“ When Poverty comes in” 

The Model... 

Sweden 
Wood Sorrel 

Zero : A Story of Monte Carlo, Chaps. XV — XVII 

Preachers of the Day. — It is one of the greatest boons of 
r€.sidence in London, and will continue to be so as long as the 
prevailing Puritan notions regarding ** Sabbath-breaking” continue 
to render the English Sunday the deariest and sleepiest portion of 
the week, that a man who scans the list of preachers in the Saturday 
papers can always provide for himself some of the richest intellec- 
tual pleasure, if not instruction, for the following day. No city in 
the world offers such a large choice of good preachers. Americans, 
who perhaps think more of pulpit eloquence than Englishmen, 
acknowlcge this freely and, as one of them said, “ wonder how there 
can be any wicked people in this city with so many fine preachers 
about.” Little disposed as we are to take this high estimate of the 
possible effect of sermons on this perverse generation, the following 
sketches of the manner and* style of the foremost pulpit orators of 
the day will not,, we think, be uninteresting to readers whose ex- 
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perience of sermons in this country would make them enjoy the op- 
portunities of which the writer has availed himself of going the round 
of London churches and chapels. At the head of the list, as 
unquestionably the two first preachers of the Established Church, 
are placed Canon Liddon and the Bishop of Peterborough. 

“ On the afternoons of the Sundays when Dr. Liddon is in residence, the 
Cathedral presents an extraordinary sight with its huge nave and aisles densely 
thronged. So far as the preacher’s voice will reach, people stand, straining eyes and 
ears, and fortunately Dr. Liddon’s voice resounds well under the dome ; though now 
and then it becomes indistinct through the 'preacher’s speaking too fast in his 
excitement. Two other things occasionally mar Dr. Liddon’s delivery. Shortness 
of sight makes him often stoop to consult Bible or notes, and again he bows 
the head in a marked manner when he utters the Holy Name ; but when he thus 
bends he goes on speaking, so that his words fall on the pulpit-cushion and are 
deadened, which produces upon people who are at some little distance off, the 
effect of continual stoppages and gaps in the sermon. No other defects besides 
these, however, can be noted in orations which for beauty of language, elevation 
of thought and lucidity in reasoning, could not be surpassed We have heard 
Dr. Liddon many times at Oxford and in London, and have observed that the 
impression produced by his eloquence was always the same, no matter who might 
be listening to him We remember, in particular, a sermon of his on the text : 
‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.’ It was absolutely magni- 
ficent to hear him prophecy the gradual progress of the world towards a higher 
state. Every man, from the greatest to the least, was made to feel his share of 
responsibility in advancing or retarding the evolution of mankind, and while the 
consequences of evil were pointed out as extending to incalculable lengths, there 
was a sublime hopefulness in the promise that the smallest good offering brought 
to the Creator would be multiplied by Him as the ‘ five loaves were multiplied.’ ” 

Dr. Magee’s personal appearance, style and opinions are quite 
different from those of Liddon. The latter sometimes preaches 
above the understandings of dull men, but the Bishop’s eloquence 
. never soars much above earth. 

“ It is a rousing eloquence, spirited, combative, often sarcastic and always 
directed against some evil -which is preoccupying public attention at the time 
being. Dr. Magee is not merely a hater, but an aggressive enemy of ‘ humbug,’ 
clothe itself in what garb it may. With his animated Celtic features, long upper 
lip, large mouth, energetic nose and shaggy eyebrows, with his gruffness and 
broad smile which breaks up the whole of his face into comical lines, he has all 
the look of a humourist. The glance all round which he takes at his congrega- 
tion when he has got into the pulpit, is that of a master. His first words arrest 
attention, and if some unlucky man drops a book during his exordium, that man 
will stare hard at the pulpit and pretend to have no connection whatever with the 
book, lest his lordship’s eyes should suddenly be turned upon him like two fiery 
points of interrogation. Presently, when the Bishop warms to his work, his ^ arms 
bit out from the shoulder like piston-rods wrapped in lawn ; down come his large 
hands with great ^ps on his book or cushion, and if he is preaching in a church 
where the beadle has not heard of his little ways and has not been careful to give 
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the cushions a beating, enough dust will be raised to make a £ne powdering for 
the heads of the people in the pew beneath. 

The Bishop of Peterborough once said that he ‘ would rather see England 
* free than sober,* which amounted to declaring that he would rather men con- 
quered temptation for themselves, than have it removed from their way by 
legislation which might be oppressive to sober people. His words of course drew 
a howl from temperance associations, but the inculcation of manliness is the 
head and front of Dr. Magee’s preaching, and he has never swerved from the 
position that if men cannot be made sober by their own efforts and the encourage- 
ments of their friends, the policeman will not make them so. * Don’t let us 
create artificial sins,’ he once said. ‘There are plenty of things against which my 
cook and housemaid must pray to be guarded ; don’t try and make the poor souls 
feel wicked because they enjoy a glass of beer.’ A young curate, not very long 
ago, called on the Bishop with a very broad piece of blue ribbon in his button- 
hole. His lordship took no notice of the ornament, and this evidently disappointed 
the curate, who kept turning his lappet to the light, till the Bishop opened a New 
Testament at the passage where the Pharisees are condemned for wearing broad 
phylacteries. ‘ Let men speak of you as sober,’ he said, when the curate had 
digested this little morsel ; * you will not need then to advertise yourself as 
such.’ ” 

Of Archdeacon Farrar, to whom a popular vote would probably 
give the position of third among the best preachers of the day, our 
critic has but little to say. 

“ When the author of ‘ Eric’ published his ‘ Life of Christ,’ a writer in the 
Spectator described it as ‘ by a special correspondent of the Daily Tele^raph^ 
and it is impossible to get this very neat criticism out of one’s mind when 
hearing Dr. Farrar preach in Westminster Abbey. In his own church of St. 
Margaret, the Archdeacon shines with a subdued light. Those who have chatted 
with him by his own fireside, and know him to be the most amiable, unaffected 
of causeufs^ those who remember him at Harrow as a most genial boy-loving 
master, will miss nothing of the good-natured simplicity which they liked in him, 
if they hear him in his own church discoursing aliout matters that concern his 
parish. But in the Abbey he is different. There, his massive face settles into a 
hard, expressionless look ; his voice, which is loud and roughish, is pitched in a 
monotonous key ; and his manner altogether lacks animation, even when his 
subject imperatively demands it. However, his ornate periods, metaphors, tropes 
and far-fetched comparisons diffuse ecstasy among those worshippers who derive 
their wisdom from penny newspapers. To illustrate any common reflection on 
the vicissitudes of life, the Archdeacon drags in the destruction of Pompeii 
with the latest mining accident ; the overthrow of Darius with that of Osman 
Digna, the rainbow that appeared to Noah with Mr. Norman Lockyer’s explana- 
tions of recent glorious sunsets ; and all these juxtapositions come down so pat 
as to suggest the irreverent idea that the book which the venerable preacher was 
studying during the prayers must have been an annotated copy of Maunders’ 

‘ Treasury of Knowledge.’ ” 

Dr. Barry, now Bishop of Sydney, is classed with Dr. Farrar as 
a preacher of the florid school. Formerly Head Masters of Marl- 
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borough and Cheltenham respectively, they have neither of them been 
able quite to shake off the unconsciously pedantic style, characteristic 
of the didaskalos “ who has to show sharp Sixth Form boys that he 
is well up to his authors and make the little ones in the Fourth feel 
ashamed of their crass ignorance.*' Dr. Barry is allowed to have a 
great command of neat, graceful English, and. to possess the great 
art of moving his hearers “ without,** as the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury Sciid of him, “harrowing the field he has ploughed.” 

Two other Head Masters come next on the list, in both of 
whom is found the best scholarly preaching without mannerism, the 
Dean of Llandaff and Mr. E. C. Wickham. “ Vaughan of the silver 
tongue*’ is thus described. 

“ Dean Stanley when dying requested that his funeral sermon might be 
preached by Dr. Vaughan. The Master of the Temple alluding soon afterwards 
to his dead friend, spoke with emotion of the Dean’s having emphatically ex- 
pressed his belief in the Trinity. Dean Stanley owed it to his excessive lati- 
tudinarianism that his beliefs were often called in question, and it may be .said of 
Dr. Vaughan that his creed contains articles more definite than that of his friend. 
Without applying to him that term ‘ Broad’ which has come to mean so many 
obnoxious things, we may call him ‘ tolerant,’ in the best sense which can be 
attached to that term as implying the highest kind of enlightenment. His 
sermons are free from controver.sial bitterness ; they seldom indeed touch on 
controvertible points. But they are not meat for babes Dr. Vaughan preaches 
for men. He bears himself in the pulpit wuth the dignity of a man who reorgan- 
ised a great public school and has twice refused bishoprics. Wliilc vicar of 
Doncaster, he tried hard to get the races removed from the towm — an enterprise 
in which he failed of course, but it w»as a sign of an amazing amount of moral 
courage in him to have undertaken it. Courage is the mainspring of his 
character. When he became head-master of Harrow, the school had less than 
seventy boys, and the conduct of these was so bad that he had serious thoughts 
of expelling them in a body. He resisted this first impulse, set to work, dis- 
ciplined his scholars, remodelled the school, and left it, after fifteen years, the 
rival of Eton and Rugby. A man who has done this does not recoil from tasks 
that would daunt ordinary men, and when Dr. Vaughan lifted up his voice at 
Doncaster against the races, which every year brought into the town for one 
week dissipation and vice enough to undo most of the good which he, as vicar, 
strove to effect during the other fifty-one weeks, he knew that he would incur 
great unpopularity. But for this he cared not a birch-twig. The lessons of such 
a man must needs be fortifying. In the round church of the temple, Dr. Vaughan 
addresses congregations which no second-rate preacher could attract. Lawyers 
of all degrees, from the judge to the late-called junior, go to hear him, and the 
lesson he most often impresses upon them all is to dare — to do what seems most 
difficult, most detrimental to oneself when conscience says it ought to be done, 
and to await the consequences with a quiet, manly faith that the best will come 
of it” 

Like the Deian of Llandaff, Mr, Wickham preaches for men, 
but more particuUrly for scholars. 
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“ He has the ascetical features of a young monk— thin cheeks, sunken eyes, 
denuded forehead, and not the ghost of a smile ever hovers on his lips in the 
pulpit. He looks as if he had just left a cell full of books and were going to 
return t.o it immediately after the service. He carries himself well, with head 
erect, steadfast gaze, and no sign of nervousness in his manner. His calm 
delivery is admirable. Never stumbling at a word, clear in his articulation, self- 
, possessed in all his gestures, he appears to be reciting his sermon by heart ; but in 
what he says there is always an appositencss which would be wanting in sermons 
learnt by rote. A sporting peer gave his opinion of Mr Wickham, s.'iying \ * He’s 
very good form ; one never hears * My Christian brethren,’ or anything of that 
kind from him,’ Impersonality is Mr. Wickham’s ‘form;’ he never says ‘ I, 
and seldom ‘ you.* He seems to be revealing truths to the word, not lecturing 
an audience beneath his pulpit ; he is a mouthpiece speaking from inspiration 
and sinking his individuality altogether.” 

Passing over Canon Hole of Lincoln, who is said to realize 
one’s conception of what a Court Chaplain should be, with a voice 
unequalled for modulations and with gestures that have all been 
studiously suited to the t\wd, whose sermons are ‘‘ like beautiful 
philanthropical essays of which the author has labouriously corrected 
the printed proofs,” we reach Canon Duckworth, for whom the critic 
has nothing but praise. 

• “A noble face, a charming voice, a persuasive tone, and a fluency which 
comes from a full heart as well as a full mind, combine to make of Dr. Duck- 
worth a preacher very pleasing to hear. Pleasing is perhaps an inadequate word. 
The sensations which Dr. Duckworth kindles, though not violent, are strong and 
lasting. An accomplished scholar, a deep thinker, a masterly logician, he can 
give reasons for his faith which will not only satisfy the reverent inquirer who 
wants to have his belief strengthened, but will trouble the agnostic ; and when 
he makes appeals to the heart he says things that will move even hardened 
society -men of the Major Pendennis type, and women like Becky Sharpe. He is 
one of those clergymen to whom belongs the great credit of having propagated 
religious earnestness, which is a very different thing from religious zeal, among the 
aristocnacy. The zeal which finds vent in ostentatious giving of money, in the 
noisy championship of orthodoxy, and in the multiplication of religious obser- 
vances, is always within the compass of the rich like any other mode of recreation. 
But the quiet, steadfast earnestness which shows itself in the gracious life, in 
charity of word, in the constant respect of holy things, and in the godly bringing 
up of children, this is a virtue that has not always been seen, as it is now, 
among a very considerable section of the rich. And men, who, like Canon 
Duckworth, have striven to promote this virtue and have succeeded, must be held 
to have had nc small part in ennobling the national life.” 

Exactly the same praise is bestowed on Dr. Wilkinson, Bishop 
of Truro, for many years Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 

The mission which he set himself to discharge in his aristocratical parish 
was no easy one. A forcible preacher, he attracted from the first large congre- 
gations to his church ; but this did not satisfy him, for he aimed at exciting 
something more than curiosity,— he wanted to awaken an active religiousness 
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among his hearers, and to do this he had to exert all the tact and urbanity at 
his command. Largely endowed with both, he succeeded where a man less 
versed in the ways of the world might have failed. Lay organisations of all sorts 
sprang up around his church to assist him in his work, and he was speedily 
in a position to feel that he was truly the guide of his parish. But to speak of 
him only as a preacher, we may say that his able, scholarly discourses, while 
so couched as to soothe rather than to alarm, were always interspersed with 
little sparks of humour which threw a ridiculous light upon the smaller and 
meaner vices, selfishness, conceit, indolence and stinginess. Dr. Wilkinson 
knows how to make the great ashamed of the faults that are unworthy of their 
position. His texts generally tend to the moral, Noblesse oblige; and his exhor- 
tations, both as to .conduct in private life and in public policy, might be summed 
up in Tennyson’s stirring lines : 

* Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great.* ” 

Dr. Henry Lansdell’s sermons arc of powerful interest, because 
his adventures in Kliiva and through Siberia have supplied him 
with an inexhaustible fund of reminiscences, facts, and anecdotes 
upon which he can draw to enforce his precepts, and his discourses 
are prepared with unusual care, as he is said to devote thirty hours 
per week to the composition of them. 

“ If he is to preach on a Sunday he will on the previous Monday chooge 
his text generally from the portions of Scripture to be read on the Sunday, 
and will then read up all that has been written on that text by Bible commen- 
tators. On the Tuesday he will write out a rough draft of his sermon ; on the 
Wednesday make a fair copy of it, adding what improvements he can. 
On the Thursday he will learn the sermon by heart ; and on the Friday 
rehearse it to himself and think upon it, after which the manuscript is locked 
up ; for Dr. Lansdell preaches without notes. We mention all this by way of 
showing what respect a high-principled man will feel for any work he under- 
takes, and wc can only wish those presumptuous preachers whose favourite text 
appears to be ‘ Take no thought what ye shall speak,’ would follow Dr. Lans- 
dell’s example, and remember that inspiration is only vouchsafed to those who 
seek it diligently.” 

Canon Boyd-Carpenter is said to have wielded just the same 
sort of influence in his parish of St. James's, Holloway, in a poor 
and squalid neighbourhood, that Mr. Wilkinson did in Eaton Square, 
though the two men are so little alike. 

“ In Canon Boyd-Carpenter the Low Churchman can be discerned at a 
glance. No High Churchman deals in the style of oratory to which the Canon 
inclines. He is rhetorical, emotional, now lowering his voice to the tone of 
jBuniliar conversation, now taking grand flights upwards into clouds of mysticism. 
It is a spasmodic style, but eflective ; it blows in gusts like a high wind, and 
there is no sitting inattentive in the face of it. There is too much of the 
personal pronoun in it to please the fastidious, for the reiteration of ‘ I,’ and 
• * My,* * My brethren* ‘ My dear brethren,* * My Christian brethren,’ Ac., ends by 
Ctzing tlu>se who hold that a preacher should practise self^flacement.” 
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The present Vicar of St. James’s, Holloway, Mr. E. A. Stuart, 
if he can discard some of the mannerisms of the Evangelical 
school, will before long attain to the highest reputation among 
preachers. 

“About ten years ago he was captain of the Harrow School eleven, and 
afterwards he pulled stroke of the college boat, St John’s, but his devotion to 
athletics did not interfere with his theological studies, and before leaving the 
University he was already noted for his abundant knowledge of the Scriptures. 
A most handsome young man, tall, broad-shouldered, of dark complexion, with 
a beaming face, resolute and yet gentle, his appearance is prepossessing in no 
common degree ; but when he opens his mouth to read or speak, the great 
beauty of his voice exercises a most potent charm. A careful elocutionist, he 
has learnt how to manage his voice, and he has certainly no superior in London 
as a reader. Even the Litany seems short when read by him, so heartfelt is the 
expression which he throws into each prayer. As a preacher, too, Mr. Stuart 
when at his best is excellent, but he is rather unequal in the pulpit, some of his 
sermons bearing traces of haste in composition. Moreover, he is too much 
given to saying * Methinks,’ ‘ Now it is my opinion,’ •'i^c But he will grow out 
of these faults, and when he has done so his voice will reach far.” 

Pas.stng over Mr. W. A. Aitkcn, another great Evangelical 
preacher, who.se “ flaming energy of style” can be imagined better than 
described, wc next have a sketch of Mr. Havveis, Vicar of St. James s, 
Marylebone. 

“ About a year ago, Mr. Haweis announced that he was going to introduce 
some changes into the ritual. The Lord’s Prayer would only be said once at 
Morning and Evening Service, there would be but one creed, one prayer for the 
Queen, &c. The time gained by this Prayer Book revision, undertaken with 
the high sanction of Mr. Haweis’s churchwardens, has of course gone to the 
enlargement of the sermon ; but nobody complains, for there is never a dull 
sentence in what the preacher says. His voice, though small, and in tone like a 
clarionet, is penetrating, one might say perforating, for it works its way in gimlet 
fashion to the farthermost corner of the dark little church, and going through 
the ears of each one, bores into his mind unfailingly. Of delivery there is 
nothing that can be so called in Mr. Haweis’s style ; his intonation is throughout 
as if he were giving out notices. He kindles sometimes, but he never warms. 
He is not anxious to keep his hearers in the old paths where they may find rest 
for their souls ; he beckons them towards unexplored declivities, and is so sure 
that they will follow from curiosity, that he has no need to excite himself* 
He is a Radical ; he has campaigned with Garibaldi ; he has written on crema- 
tion, on democracy — what else has he not done ? It would require a trumpeter 
to flourish it all, but Mr. Haweis is too good a musician himself to keep a hired 
performer.” 

Two quondam Church of England priests, now occupying a 
kind of debateable ground between the Establishment and the 
great Dissenting bodies, deserve notice before passing on to Mr. 
Spurgeon. Mr. Stopford Brooke, now officiating in the Bedford 
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Chapel in Bloomsbury Street, does not draw such large congrega- 
tions ns his predecessor the late Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, though he is 
said to be a better preacher, and his manner in the pulpit seems to 
show that he feels the abandonment. 

“ Mr. Brooke has not succeeded in foundinof a sect of any importance, and 
he seems to be, if he is not in reality, a disappointed schismatic. His sorrowful 
air moves the heart of ladies, but men are sometimes so unintelligent as to ask 
what is the matter with him that he should so often turn up his eyes towards the 
ceiling and speak * avec des larmes dans la voixl as our neighbours say. Once 
get accustomed to his lackadaisical manner, make allowance for his propensity 
to talk about religious persecution as if he were himself among the martyrs ; strip, 
in short, the husks from Mr. Brooke’s sermons, and you will sometimes find the 
kernel solid and shapely. His poetical imagery, if a little over-coloured, is always 
fine. His descriptions of things, scenery, thunderstorms, battle-fields, convulsions 
of Nature, and his sketches of character, are most vivid. He is an incomparable 
word-painter. He is also a good, warm-hearted man, who, when pleading for 
the poor in this great city, is always stirred with genuine emotion. We can only 
regret again that his voice should sound so often in a desert of empty pews.” 

Mr. Voysey holds a service in a concert room, and the perfor- 
mance is much patronised by the neighbouring sojourners in the 
Langham Hotel, Americans principally. 

“ Admission gratis ; but there is a book-stall at the door, from which the 
printed wisdom of Mr. Voysey can be purchased in quantities costing from a 
penny to two shillings. Inside the room there are comfortable chairs and a 
stage with a reading desk, and presently the a man with lank hair 

and a moist smile, walks on to the stage, attired in an ordinary surplice, stole, 
and an Oxford hood. He has a good voice and reads impressively the beginning 
of a service, which a visitor who has not had time. to study the reformed Prayer 
Book, thinks at first to be that of the Church of England ; but soon the omission 
of everything which forms the ground of a Christian’s faith is observable, and 
the outlines of Mr. Voysey’s theism are then seen. The service is cut up into 
small parts ; the singing by a male and female choir is very fair : the lessons 
consist of passages from Scripture or from some American author as the occasion 
may serve, the equal inspiration of all good writers being apparently implied 
by this eclecticism ; then wc have a Litany, in which editors of newspapers 
and other periodical publications are prayed for. It is certain that these gentle- 
.men require ‘ grace, wisdom, and understanding’ as much as the ‘ Lords of the 
Council and all the nobility,’ and no one will quarrel with Mr. Voysey for laying a 
significant stress on his prayer in their behalf.” Nor is there reason to quarrel 
with him for anything else he says or does. He is at home in his music- 
room, and those who go in had better regard him only as a lecturer. If 
he talks on religion they can say, as Lamb said of Coleridge : “ It’s only 
his funj* As a lecturer on the moralities he is always entertaining ; he 
speaks in a polished, gentlemanly tone, is brief, often funny, and be is devoid 
of rancour towards his enemies. After the service he makes haste to throw 
ofiT his surplice, and comes to the door to shake hands with his principal 
visitors as they are filing out. It is pleasant to see him. so afifable ; he has 
probably more friends than disciples.” 
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The writer seems to have listened to but few Nonconformist 
preachers, and has little to say of any of them but Mr. Spurgeon> 
and the acknowledgment of that great orator’s powers is hardly 
made without an effort. 

“On the days when he preaches his Tabernacle holds a multitude. It 
is a huge hall, and to see gallery upon gallery crowded with eager faces 
some six thousand — all turned towards the pastor whose voice has the 
power of troubling men to the depths of their hearts, is a stirring sight. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s is not a high-class congregation, and the preacher knows that 
its understanding can best be opened by metaphors and parables borrowed 
from the customs of the retail trade, and with similes taken from the collo- 
quialisms of the streets. Laughter is not forbidden at the Tabernacle, and 
the congregation often break into titters, but the merriment is always directed 
against some piece of hypocrisy which the preacher has exposed, and it 
does one good to hear. He says : 

“‘You are always for giving God short measure; just as if He had not made 
the pint pot. 

“‘You don’t expect the Queen to carry your letters for nothing, but when you are 
posting a letter heavenwards you won’t trouble to stick a little bit of Christian faith on 
to the right-hand corner of the envelope, and you won’t put a correct address on 
cither, and then you wonder the letter isn’t delivered, so that you don’t get your 
remittance by next post. 

“ ‘ You trust Mr, Jones to pay you your wages regularly, and you say he's a 
good master, but you do not think God can be trusted like Mr. Jones ; you won’t serve 
Him because you don’t believe in the pay. 

“ * You have heard of the man who diminished his dose of food every day to see 
on how little he could live, till he came to half a biscuit and then died; but, I tell you 
most of you have tried on how little religion you could live, and many of you have 
got to the half-biscuit dose.’ 

“ These whimsicalities, always effective, constitute but the foam of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s oratory ; the torrent which casts them up is broad, deep and 
of overwhelming power. Mr, Spurgeon is among preachers as Mr. Bright 
among parliamentary orators. All desire to criticise vanishes, every faculty is 
subdued into admiration, when he has concluded a sermon with a burst of 
his truly inspired eloquence, leaving the whole of his congregation amazed and 
the vast majority of its members anxious or hopeful, but in any case roused 
as if they had seen the heavens open. We are compelled to add that Mr, Spurgeon 
has in the Baptist communion no co-minister wielding a tenth of his power, 
and that those who, having gone to the Tabernacle to hear him, have to listen 
to some other man, will be disappointed in moic ways than one.” 

The list closes with the names of Mr. Newman Hall and 
Dr. Parker of the City Temple. The service at Mr. Hall’s Church is 
much like that of the Establishment, and Mr. Hall wears an Angli- 
can surplice ; but the enormous size of the pulpit warns you on 
entering that preaching is the matter of chief moment here. 

“ Extempore praying is but a variety of preaching. An enthusiastic reporter 
once wrote of Mr. Newman Hall that ‘he had delivered the finest prayer ever 

i6 
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addressed to a congregation* Mr. Hall’s extempore prayers, however, are not fre- 
quent, nor do they go to the severe length of Scotch prayers. A stem-looking man 
with a Wellington nose and an expression like a college don’s, Mr. Newman 
Hall missed his vocation in being a Nonconformist and a Liberal. By nature 
he is autocratic ; the love of authority and of discipline pierces in sharp 
peremptory words like bayonet points through the commonplace sentiments of 
his professed Liberalism. He should have been the head of a college, or a dean 
if not a bishop, though he would have doubtless found his most congenial 
sphere of action — little as he may suspect it — in a colonelship of Dragoons. 
Mr. Hall is only a great preacher when he has great objects to preach for ; 
in times when there is not much doing, no big grievances to denounce, no 
‘ sinful, illiberal national policy’ to inveigh against, his faculties take a rest. 
He is then like a lion making war upon flies, with rather lazy movements 
and a sort of yawning shame at being engaged in such poor sport.” 

% m m m 

“ Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, holds a place apart among Dissenters. 
If you can forgive a bad delivery with occasional dropping of aspirates, and 
the incessant introduction of Gladstonian politics in connection with holy 
things, you will find in Dr. Parker’s sermons much that is impressive and 
certainly a great deal that is novel. The preacher wants to illustrate the 
case of a human being who has been taken in hand by Divine Providence, 
he pitches his voice in a solemn key and says : ‘ Many years ago, a poor 
ragged boy seated himself at an early hour of the morning on the cold 
doorstep of a New York newspaper office, asked for and obtained work to 

sweep out the office, and in time the lad became ’ Here the chance 

intruder into Dr. Parker’s Temple is all ears, and wonders what the lad became. 
Then the preacher goes on triumphantly, ‘and the lad became Horace Greeley, 
the most famous and trenchant writer on the press of his country, and the prince 
of American journalists.* The absurdity of this anti-climax does not strike 
Dr. Parker or anybody else present ; and this is enough by itself to show how 
far we are from St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and to make us feel how 
difficult it is to judge preachers outside the Establishment by the same canons 
of taste as we apply to those within it. ” 
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A Lover’s Pilgrimage. By E. D. R. BianciARDI 
Song. By Laura M. Marquand 
A visit to Sardis. By CriARLKS Eliot Norton 
A tell-tale of Spiing. A Poem. By II. II. ... 

The Picture.— A Story. II. By Charles Reade 
T he Godmother’s Gift- A Poem. By G. T. La nig an ... 

The Good Samaritan. A morality play. By R. II. IIORNC 
The Ilohenzollcrns. By IIerbkrt Tuttle ... 

From the Fraser to the Columbia. First paper. By Ernest Tngkrsoll 
F. dward Biilwcr, Lord T.ytton. With portrait. By C. Kegan Paul 
N ature’s Serial Story. V. By E. P. Roe 

The Second War for Independence. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Modern Sanitary Engineering. By W. P. Trowbridge ... 

Six of one and half a dozen of the other. A Tale in four letters 
Working-Men’s Homes, By R. R, Bowker ... 

Easter Wings. A poem. By Helen W. Ludlow 
J uilith Shakespeare. — A novel. Chapters X — XII. By William Black 

Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton.^—TIic American pub- 
lishers of Lord Lytton’s life, which has recently issued from the 
London and New York presses simultaneous!}^, have shown consi- 
derable confidence in the impartiality of Mr. C. Kegan Paul, of 
the firm of Kegan Paul & Co., the English publishers of the book, 
in asking him to contribute a review of the work to the pages 
of their Magazine ; such a request shows that it is believed that 
Mr. Kegan Paul can place himself for a while apart from trade 
and consider the subject from the literary standpoint alone. 

Under ordinary circumstances a very near relative is obviously 
unfitted to write a man’s biography. But in Lord Lytton’s case 
it seems as if there has been an absence of the usual disqualifying 
reasons. 

“The son of parents who had disagreed and long lived asunder could 
scarcely write of the father, the mother yet being alive, while the cares of a 

great Viceroyalty and absence from England removed any possibility that he 

— ■ 

• 7'he Life^ Litters and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer^ Lord Lytton, By his 
Son. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, New York ; Harper and Brothers, 
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should brood over his future work till it became tedious. He came to the task when 
he had laid aside his state and returned for a while to the literary labour in which he 
delights, when he could look at his filial duty with the mature judgment of 
a successful author, a statesman, and the owner of the fair home for which his 
father had done so much. It would seem to the reader of these memories 
that time, while it has not lessened due affection, has ripened the friendship 
between the two men ; the younger can approach the elder on an eqality more 
than could have been the case ten years or more ago. 

“ Even had time served and materials been at hand in India, Kneb worth 
is clearly the place in which the first Lord Lytton’s life should be written, 
where the impress of its late owner’s individuality rests on house and garden, 
ornate or quaint decoration, clipped hedge and, Horatian arbor. I am not 
prepared to say that the book might not have been, on a pinch, written in 
India, for the one thing clear to all who know the author and editor is his 
amazing power of work, his sustained vitality and energy. Those who have 
known him intimately, and been most closely associated with the work of 
his high office in India, speak of sheet after sheet of minute or despatch 
falling from his hand, covered with writing fair as copper-plate, almost rapid 
as short-hand, yet so finished in style that each might be printed as written 
without erasure or correction ; of his flow of conversation, even, brilliant, and 
entrancing ; of his pacing at night the marble hall of his Calcutta house till those 
who paced with him were ready to drop, but willing to continue longer if he 
would only talk on. And yet with all this ease of language he is so fastidious 
a writer that the volumes of the present book have been almost rewritten while 
passing through the press, and the press corrections have been as minute and 
careful as though made with the assistance of a microscope. 

“ The facility is inherited, for it is on record that Bulwer wrote his romance 
Harold in less than a month, resting not at all by day, and scarcely by night. 
In a private letter Lord Lytton says : ‘ The novel of Harold was written in 

rather less than four weeks. I can personally attest this fact, as I was with 
my father when he wrote it— on a visit to his friend the late Mr. Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt. D’Eyncourt was a great collector of Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles, with which his library was well stored. The notes of research 
for Harold fill several thick commonplace books. While my father was 
writing Harold I do not think he put down his pen except for meals and 
half an hour’s run before dinner round the terrace. He was at work the greater 
part of every night, and again early in the morning.” 

The Lady of Lyons was written in ten days. It was by no 
means uncommon for Bulwer to have two books on hand at once, 
and live alternate periods with the beings of his creation, as though 
he were passing in society from one company to another. Thus 
Lucretia and The Caxtons, Kenelm Chillingly and The Parisians, 
were written simultaneously. This fact is an amusing commentary 
on the contemporary criticism of those works, which pointed out 
the conversion to better ways in The Caxtons of the writer whose 
morality as supposed to be shown in Lucretia had been severely 
commented on. 
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Father and son differ a good deal in the surroundings of their 
work. 

** Lord Lytton, the son, likes ample space and several tables, so that his various 
work, whether of authorship or correspondence, may be undisturbed and always 
accessible ; room in which to walk and meditate, with wide stretch of terrace and 
garden visible from the window s. But his father always chose for a study one of 
the smallest rooms in the house. At Knebworth, as he sat at work, scarce more 
than the clumps of evergreen at the end of the terrace met his view, darkness 
soon closed in, and the scant admission of sunlight makes a fire a necessity 
as well as a luxury to one who now works there, even on summer days. The 
room, like the whole of the house, is somewhat ornate, in contrast with the 
taste of severer and soberer days ; but the decoration is not out of keeping 
with the historic house to which it is applied, and the liking of the present 
owner runs in the same direction. From the gallery of the groat h.ill now 
hangs the heavy banner which drooped over the Viceroy’s seat at the Durbar 
held to proclaim the Queen of England Empress of India ;it croes not seem out 
of place, nor incongruous with the tapestried chamber opening out of the cor- 
ridor above, in which, coming from or to Cecil’s house at Hatfield, the Virgin 
Queen rested for a night or nights.’* 

Mr. Kcgan Paul thus estimates the influence exerted by 
Bulwer on the young men of his generation, “ when the breezy 
freshness of Sir Walter Scott first failed to be all the boy needed 
in the way of fiction” and stimulant had to be sought elsewhere : — 

“That happened in mental life which occurred in the life of the body, and 
necessarily occurred with growing manhood. Fresh out-door life became in- 
sufficient for those who were to pass much of their days in towns and among 
tne throngs of men. The problem of existence rose in the mind of the boy ; 
friendship became a passion when love as yet was not, but only dimly con- 
ceived as a future possibility; philosophy and literature were wide countries 
we longed to explore; and under the guise of fiction our new teacher seemed 
to have somewhat to say on all. 1 do not say that the philosophy was always 
true — whose system is so ?— that the atmosphere was always healthy in the 
scenes through which the wondering reader was led ; but the thought stimulated our 
own thought, our guide through new experiences of life was always a gentleman, 
and taught us that even if man stumble and fall he need not mix his soul with 
clay ; he held up before us ever the torch of romance, which, if it be not the 
pure ray of heaven, is yet often an excellent help for eyes which will not or 
cannot always bear a stronger ray.** 

The fruit of the tree of knowledge tasted in after life may 
not have proved precisely like that described in the pages to which 
the youth gave such wrapt attention, and Bulwer’s philosophy in 
older eyes began to seem shallow and his views of life cynical ; 
the earlier novels were neglected for a time, but the old charm 
reasserts itself as readers in. middle life begin to realize the admir- 
able literary work which once they found delightful while hardly 
understanding it. 
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The literary side of Edward Bulwer’s character came from his 
mother’s family, the Lyttons. His grandfather, Richard Warburton 
Lytton, a friend of many men noted in literature, — Porter, Bishop 
of Cloyne, Sir William Jones, Richard Jodrell, — had married a sister 
of the last named when she w’as only sixteen and quite without 
culture. Wc are told she read no book but the Bible, the one 
exception being a pamphlet given her by her grandson when a 
very little boy, “ The History of Jane ShorOy popular with house- 
maids, for which I paid sixpence. It made a great impression on 
her mind and she talked and moralized on it to the end of her life.'' 
The ill-assorted pair agreed to separate after some troubled years. 
The one child born of the marriage was Elizabeth, the heiress of 
the Lyttons, who married General Bulwer. She was still very 
young and he more than forty. He had a bad temper, exasperated 
by gout ; she was nervous and delicate, and the love, such as it was, 
that she bore her husband soon gave way to mere terror. In 1804 
he died, leaving the youngest son, Edward, a baby in arms. The 
lad thus early, perhaps not unfortunately, orphaned, lived a retired 
life, chiefly in the company of his mother and grand-mother, till 
his school days. These seem to have been neither very happy nor 
very profitable, 

“ Front his masters Bulwer learned little, but he had gained wider literary 
tastes early from his -scholar grandfathers books ; he turned from the ruck 
of his school-fellows to cleave with greater affection to the few congenial spirits ; 
and he learned the grand experience of life by drifting early into love, while 
still a boy, at a tutor’s, when the average lad w^oi^ld have thought only of routine 
lessons and rough routine games. He had his reward. The correspondence 
with Mrs. Porter, the widow of the Bishop of Cloyne, his grandfather’s friend, 
smd with Dr. Parr, the great scholar, shows plainly enough that in him at seventeen 
was no common mind and intelligence. Dr. Parr, aged sixty-four, writes to 
him as to an equal, and encourages him, in words he little needed, to * be ambi- 
tious.’ The following round of criticism, extracted from the letter. written in 1821, 
is full of interest, now that Time has pronounced his verdict also on the poets 
discussed between the young man and the old : 

“ * I differ from you and from many of my contemporaries upon the poetical merits 
of Walter Scott. Lord Byron stands on the highest pinnacle in my estimation ; and Moore, 
whom you admire, deserves in securidis consistete. Crabbe only can l)e the rival for the 
second place. I see great excellence sometimes in Southey; and there are /ar/j in the 
writings of Campbell which lead me to consider him as a poet.’” 

In Kenelm Chillingly^ his last work, as also in other works 
in verse as well as prose, Bulwer tells the tale of his earliest love 
passion, which was never forgotten. The girl’s name is not known ; 
she was married against her will and died three years after. Many 
of Bulwer’s novels are to a large extent thus autobiographical. His 
son gives us tl^e draft of a story called Lionel HastingSy unpub- 
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lished, of which much was afterwards worked up in What will he 
do with it ? Almost all the characters are drawn from life and are 
easily to be recognised. Austin Caxton is his grandfather, Lytton, 
not of course without an added Shandean dash, and the need of 
confession, has led him to bring in his loves and some most strange 
adventures into one and another of the romances. 

“ Much that has been written about the happiness of boyhood is mere 
cant ; it may be sometimes true of an entirely healthy young animal ; but 
the real joy of living for the ordinary educated man begins with college days. 
Boys choose their friends from similarity of pursuits ; men from similarity of 
taste and temper ; and if our close friend of school continue our close friend 
in early manhood, it is because new ties have been formed rather than that 
the old have been strengthened between the same persons. 

“ Lord Lytton’s first term at Cambridge was wasted and melancholy, for 
he took time to find his set ; neither did he like his college, where he considered 
his tutor ‘a rude and coarse man.’ He changed his college, and found his 
friends, and then all was well — Praed, Cockburn, C. Villiers, Maurice, Kennedy, 
Macaulay, C. Bullcr, Carlyle’s pupil — it would speak well for the improvement 
of the race if, as time runs on, there be found in our universities knots of 
simultaneous names more brilliant than these. Bulwer read hard and wrote 
hard, but not in the then lines of academic distinction. He chose his own 
path, as, before the recent wider extensions of study, did many another young 
man of promise, and gained only one university distinction, the gold medal 
for English verse, the subject, * Sculpture.’ It is the fashion to sneer at 
these effusions, and they are no doubt often crude, often feeble ; "but there is 
scarcely another distinction of which the holders have more generally performed 
the promise of their youth ; the names of Hebcr, Milman, Tennyson, Stanley, 
Matthew Arnold, rise at once to memory, and prove this was a good beginning 
for a wide and excellent literary career. The lads who gain this distinction 
arc usually applauded to the echo by their admiring comrades ; those who do 
not admire arc for the most part content to keep silence. But Bulwer was 
not a man about whom even then it was possible to be silent ; he was a figure 
in society which could not be overlooked, he was a coming light in literature, 
and those who disliked him did it heartily. Hence, a very unfair article in 
Fraser's Magar.ine^ the prelude to many other attacks, of which their object 
spoke years after as that which could not ‘ fairly be called criticism, but a kind of 
ribald impertinence, offered, so far as I can remember, to no other writer of 
my lime,’ ” 

The remarkable scheme of work drawn out by Bulwer when a 
youth of twenty-one shows that he had either never needed or had 
thoroughly laid to heart Dr. Parr's advice, “ Be ambitious.” For he 
then planned in great detail a History of the British Public^ and 
the notes for this undertaking show wide reading and arc in them- 
selves, as they stand, a political treatise of some interest and value. 
The following is his view of remedies for Ireland : — 

“ Turn now to Ireland. Risumi of its real evils : Don’t ask too much from 
landlords. It is impossible from their means. Provide employment that brings 
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profitable return to wealth of country. Purchase lands for government, or encourage 
companies for that purpose on a large scale, and in every district. Introduce 
all improvements that can increase demand for labour. Lay the foundations 
of orchards in the rich valleys — each small owner, some fruit trees. Spread 
the cultivation of flax. Introduce hops. Try the mulberry and silk-worm. 
Trust in all these the irresistible eflTect of example. Industrial schools every- 
where. Put political questions at rest for a while. Let the Church sleep. Say 
boldly, ‘Whatever our opinions on these matters, we must first give bread to 
the people. We must lay the foundations of those industries and habits on 
which national hapiness depends.* In proportion as Ireland thus advances in 
industrial prosperity the difficulty of adjusting religious differences will be 
diminished. In proportion as you increase the wealth of Ireland you will be able 
to do that which is the only means of meeting the difficulty without straining 
the conscience of England. You can tax the Irish people for the maintenance 
of their own ecclesiastical establishments. Be firm in putting down crime. Go 
back to analogous states of society. Divide into districts. Make each district 
responsible for the crimes committed in it.** 

Amid the autobiographical recollections of the time that 
succeeded the Cambridge life is found the beginning of the interest 
which coloured so much of Bulwer*s later life, the belief in chiro- 
mancy and astrology. Readers of the novels will call to mind the 
many allusions to occult science — not only in longer novels avowed- 
ly based on them, but hints at knowledge confined to the adept, 
secrets bringing man into communion with larger powers. 

“But gypsy lore, and the romance which mingled with it, were interrupted 
by the renewal of an early acquaintance with Lady Caroline Lamb, the wife of 
William Lamb, the future Lord Melbourne. She was some fifteen years older 
than Bulwer, one of those few women who fascinate without much real beauty, 
and whose wild and romantic love for Lord Byron had by no means lessened her 
attractiveness. While William Lamb had not considered this infatuation a reason 
for a quarrel with his wife, society could do no less than be lenient. There 
are few more singular characters among the women of that time, so rich in 
remarkable women, than Lady Caroline, whose manners varied from those of a 
mere chi Ici to those of an accomplished woman of the world, her intellect from 
folly to wisdom. 

“ ‘ There was, indeed, a wild originality in her talk, combining great and sudden con- 
trasts from deep pathos to infantine drollery ; now sentimental, now shrewd, it sparkled witli 

anecdotes of the great world and ten minutes after it became gravely eloquent with 

religious enthusiasm, or shot off into metaphysical speculations — sometimes absurd, some- 
times profound— generally suggestive and interesting,* 

“ No wonder that she fascinated young Bulwer ; no wonder also that she threw 
him off, and nearly broke his heart. ‘ I left Brocket the next morning very early, 
was here the same night, and in a fever the next ; lost twenty ounces of blood ; 
but have taken your advice, and am endeavouring to forget what I have no wish to 
remember.’ But the heart soon mended ; and his son writes, with an amusement 
half sympathetic, half cynical, that 

** * The time soon came when the adventure could be recalled without a pang or a sight 
or any other sentimeii^ than the amused interest of a student of the heart. Already he had 
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begua the vocation in which his business was to depict and analyze sentiment ; and his 
recent experience supplied the material for one of his earliest attempts in fiction.* 

“ These, and some minor preludings on the chords of the heart, were but the 
preparations for an earnest and serious love, which became the fleeting joy and 
then the deepest tragedy of Bulwer’s life. The autobiography comes to an end 
on the threshold of this period : it is easy to understand why it was not continued. 
He was twenty-two when, at Miss Berry's house, he met Rosina Wheeler. Nor 
was it surprising he should have been captivated, since Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton, 
jealous of influence over her son, and by no means desirous of throwing him 
hastily in the way of any attractive young woman, was so startled by the singular 
beauty of Miss Wheeler that she suddenly drew his attention to her, when, * with 
a strangely troubled sensation, he beheld his fate before him.* One who knew 
her well a few years afterward has lately assured me that as a type of magnificent 
physical beauty she never saw Mrs. Bulwer’s equal. The marriage began with the 
sad estrangement of mother and son, and this estrangement only ended entirely 
when the elder lady’s anticipations were fulfilled, and the romance had ended in 
disappointment and permanent separation. But that denouement is not told in 
these volumes. The weight of a coming tragedy is on the account of the first 
happy years, but the facts themselves are for the next instalment of the life. 
Here we only find that, full of hope, with confidence that he could earn his living 
by intellectual labor, his sky clouded only by the disagreement with his mother, 
which he believed would vanish as she knew his wife better, the young author 
settled down to work at a pleasant home in Oxfordshire.” 

A few incidents of Bulvvcr’s work may not be without interest. 
At the age of forty-three Bulwer wrote : — 

“ * Thought is continually flowing through my mind. I scarcely know a moment in 
which I am awake and not thinking. Nor by thought do I mean mere reverie or castle- 
building, but a sustained process of thinking. I have always in my mind some distinct 
train of ideas which 1 seek to develope, or some positive truth which I am trying to arrive 
at. If I lived for a million years I could not exhaust a millionth part of my thoughts. I 
know that I must be immortal, if only because I think.’ 

“ Lord Lyttoh tells an amusing story of an answer of Fuseli to a materialist, 
who said to him in discussion, ‘You assert, then, that I have an immortal soul?’ 

* Sir,’ replied Fuseli, ‘ I have asserted nothing of the kind. WJjat I assert is 
that / have an immortal soul.’ In the same way Bulwer’s conviction was, as his 
son tells us, ‘ inseparable from the sense of his own vigorous personality.’ And 
as these teeming thoughts passed through his mind they became so vivid to him 
that when projected on paper they impress the reader in the same vivid way. 
However fantastic and strange arc the men or the scenes, they live, and when 
taken from life have an existence beyond and in excess of their originals. For 
instance, there is no book more popular with Rhine tourists than the Pilgrims of 
the Rhine; it is accurate while fanciful ; the local color transfigures every 
page. The simple fact about it is that when Bulwer wrote the book he had 
never seen the Rhine, but his imagination vivified the whole even more truly 
than if he had written a mere description. The same thing occurred, and wa.s 
carried out to its conclusion, in the case of Charles Kingsley. Those who 
know the tropics say that the descriptions of scenery in Westward Ho / arc 
more true than those of At Last/ when the wonder of the West Indies lay 
before his gaze.” 
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Readers from the first accepted Bulwer. Of Falkland^ certainly 
not one of his greatest efforts, Lady Blessington said ; ** At Paris, 
in 1830, during the very heat of the Revolution, when balls were 
striking against the walls of my dwelling, I forgot all danger while 
reading Falkland"' Godwin, Disraeli, Macaulay all wrote of Bulwer 
in terms that border on the extravagant. 

“But the critics were not so kind, and probably, though Lord Lytton to some 
extent argues against it, the London and Westminstei^ Review was right in its 
view of the causes. As a country gentleman he stood aloof from the rank and 
file of the press : as a literary man he stood aloof from the squires. ‘ He was in 
collision, therefore, with the spirit of both classes, and each attacked him for not 
being one of them.* 

“ His political career again raised up enemies in his literary capacity. He 
held strong opinions, and avowed them ; he went into Parliament, and a literary 
career is even now with difficulty forgiven to a politician. Moreover, he was 
assuredly not orthodox in an age which had not forgiven Byron or Shelley, and an 
outward conformity at least was required to all the current religious acts and 
phrases iir a degree which those can scarcely understand whose fate has fixed 
them in these latter days. Lord Lytton has a very interesting chapter on his 
father’s religious opinions ; but if closely examined, it all comes to the statement 
of him who maintained that his religion was that of all sensible men, and on 
being further pressed to say what that might be, rejoined that sensible men never 
tell. This was not enough for the days of the Reform Bill and of Catholic 
Emancipation. But with all these things against him, Bulwer won his way, and 
gained his place in the first rank of English novelists.” 

One curious fact is recorded in regard to Disraeli. Bulwer, .still 
interested in occult science, cast and interpreted the geomantic 
figure of the character and career of his fiicnd. “ Seldom has there 
been,” says Mr. Kegan Paul, “ a more happy guess, if guess it were, 
in regard to one of whom few then foresaw the brilliant later 
years.” The following arc some of the predictions : — ■ 

“ *IIe will be to the last largely before the public. Much feared by his opponents, hut 
greatly beloved, not only by those immediately about him, but by large numbers of persons 
to whom lie is personally unknown. He will die, whether in or out of office, in an 
exceptionally high ]>o.sition, greatly lamented, and surrounded to the end by all the magni- 
ficent planetary intluences of a piopilious Jupiter. 

** * He will bequeath a repute out of all proportion to the opinion now entertained of 
his intellect, even by those who think most highly of it. 

“ ‘ Greater honors far than he has yet acquired are in store for him. His enemies, 
though active, are not persevering. His official friends, though not ardent, will yet 
minister to hU success.’ ” 

BulwePs political friendships and career arc reserved for future 
volumes, as also is the tragedy of his separation frojn his wife and 
the incidents of middle life. 

The preliminary volumes contain but slight indication of the in- 
fluence which K neb worth had on Bulwer and he on his ancestral home. 
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“ Up to 1830 he had been but little there, and only as a visitor. His mother, 
after she became its owner, kept all the strings of rule in her own hands. Now 
the place is full of his memory, and it is difficult to recollect that he came there 
for good only in the fulness of his manhood, and when in a worse than widowed 
condition. This arises in part from the fact that his was always a student life, 
and vast as was the amount of work done before, it was not less after Knebworth 
became his home. There, too, he was known as a statesman. Thence he carried 
out those curious and thoughtful, if abortive, schemes for the good of the theatri- 
cal profession, in the members of which he took so great an interest. And 
that home was associated with so much .of which the outer world heard but 
dimly, no doubt in great measure incorrectly, but with wonder and curiosity — 
his researches into magic lore, and the phenomena of mesmerism and spiritual- 
ism. 

“ But Knebworth is yet more associated with his memory because of the 
filial enthusiasm of his son. Singularly resembling his father in face, a likeness 
growing more apparent as the years pass on, like him also in many personal 
habits, the use — or is it even the abuse? — of tobacco, the mixture of great 
simplicity of life as a rule with a love for splendor of surroundings when occa- 
sion allows, the son hns a yet marked individuality, which he might stamp, and 
desire to stamp, on a home like Knebworth, a place so large and so irregular that 
it would easily take the characteristics of each owner. But to keep the place 
on the whole essentially as it was made by the first lord, to suboidinate his 
own additions in building, to retain the memory of the dead as a living and 
pervading yet always cheerful presence in the home that once was his, is the 
successful aim of the present owner. 

“ lie has carried out the same idea in the volumes he is building up as a 
fitting shrine for that memory. His own w'ork is admirable, and the moment 
we examine it carefully ^^e become conscious of the first-rate workmanship. 
But the author and editor is not, as is sometimes the case, the principal figure. 
His father, first in his thoughts, is always in the first place ; all that is written 
is to explain him, his cliaractcr and his views. The self of the writer is most 
gracefully kept in the background, though ready always, as it were, at call. 
The life of a father is well told by a son ; the life of a literary man is set forth 
by another master of the craft with rare and delicate skill.” 
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New Zealand in Blooming December. By C. F. Gordon- 
Cumming. — It was midsummer, in other words, the last week of 
December, when the writer reached the quiet city of Auckland, 
with its crowds of Maoris, laughing girls and stalwart men, who in 
Christmas week throng the streets, drawn thither by the annual 
gifts then dispensed by the English Government. 

“ Many of the girls wore bright tartan shawls, for all the race are extremely 
sensitive to cold, and even on these hot summer days both men and women 
apparently delight in warm clothing, and like to exclude every breath of air from 
their wretched, stuffy little cottages. The inferiority, dirt, and discomfort of 
these, and their total lack of drainage, struck us all the more from contrast with 
the cleanliness, comfort, and well-raised foundation of the Fijian houses with 
which we had become familiar. As a general rule, a traveller would And the 
prospect of claiming a night's shelter in a Maori wharre quite as uninviting as 
being driven to accept the hospitality of a very poor Highland bothie. A certain 
number of the chiefs, however, now own good houses (in most instances built for 
them by Government as rewards, or bribes for good behaviour), and pride them- 
selves on their excellent carriages and furniture, even adopting such effeminacies 
as white muslin covers for dressing-tables, with dandy pink trimmings.” 
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Even more striking was the physical and intellectual superiority 
of the half-caste population, elsewhere supposed to unite the worst 
characteristics of both races. It is not so with the Anglo-Maori ; 
but it is said that their physique is not in reality so good as at first 
sight appears, and that the tendency to consumption is even greater 
among them than in the pure Maori, whose ranks have been so 
terribly thinned by this insidious foe. 

The city of Auckland is situated in the midst of a cluster of 
extinct volcanoes, the principal crater near being Mount Eden, 
whose grassy slopes are dotted with pleasant homes. Only its summit 
retains traces of the old Maori fortifications, in levelled terraces 
surrounding the deap crater, wherein, in case of dire attack, a whole 
tribe might have taken refuge. 

“ I cannot say wc were much struck by the beauty of Auckland, though there 
are some fine views, such as that from the cemetery, looking across the blue 
waters of the harbour to the great triple cone of Rangi-Toto, which rises from a 
base of black, broken volcanic refuse, — a suggestive contrast to the foreground 
of beautiful tree ferns, which have been suffered still to survive in the valley. just 
before us. But the noble primeval forest which formerly clothed this district has 
almost entirely been swept ruthlessly away, and wholesale burning has destroyed 
what the woodman’s axe had spared, so that there now remains literally no 
shelter from the summer sun, save such English oak and other trees as have been 
planted by the settlers.” 

In the beautiful island of Hawan the traveller had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of a carefully preserved New Zealand 
bush. 

“ Here every headland is crowned with magnificent pohutukawa trees 
( Mftrositieros iof/tentosus), literally rendered, ‘ the brine-sprinkled,’ — so called by 
the Maoris, because they are said only to flourish close to the sea ; but known 
to the settlers as the Christmas tree, since it invariably blossoms in Christmas 
week, when boughs of its glossy gi'cen and scarlet are used in church decora- 
tion as a substitute for the holly berries of Old England, jLike many of the flower- 
ing trees of the Pacific, its blossom when gathered possesses smalPattraction, its 
brilliant color being derived solely from the clusters of bright scarlet stamens, 
which, however, when seen in masses, produce such an effect of intense color 
that the whole tree appears aflame, and the overhanging boughs seem to be 
dripping fire into the clear blue water, while the ground on every side appears 
as if tinged with blood, the grass being fairly hidden by the showers of constantly 
falling stamens.” 

After wandering in tropical isles, the grassy downs covered with 
cattle were delightful to the writer, as were also the larks, the bees 
and the thistles, all like imported and all equally thriving. Even 
the grass itself is not indigenous, all these hills having till recently 
been clothed with a dense thicket of “ tea tree,” a sort of gigantic 
heather bush, called it by the Australian blacks, whence, no doubt, 
arises the English name. 
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New Zealand seems to be the very paradise of acclimatization, so readily 
does she accept the office of foster-mother to the products of other lands. 
Though the combinations did not appear to me so startling as some in Queensland 
and New South Wales, — where I first saw holly-trees (with wealth of crimson 
berries) overshadowed by tall palms, and luxuriant camellias loaded with blossoms 
growing side by side with broad-leaved plantains and tree ferns, beneath the 
shelter of great pines from Norfolk Island, with a carpet of mignonette and 
violets, — I believe the kindly soil and climate of New Zealand can nurture 
almost any plant that finds its way thither.’* 

* • o « # 

“ For here we find pines and cypresses from every corner of the globe, oaks 
and willows, Australian gums, and all manner of fruit-trees, more especially 
apples and pears, peaches, apricots, and figs, which grow in luxuriant thickets 
wherever they are once planted, and bear fruit abundantly. And after feasting on 
these, we may pass through some romantic glen, where the sunlight flickers 
through the delicate tracery of tall tree ferns, and thence emerge where some 
quiet brook, fringed with watcrcresses, flows sparkling through the meadow.” 

As with the vegetable world, so with the animal. Though New 
Zealand had originally no four-footed creature save a small rat, now 
she has large herds of fallow deer and Indian elk; pheasants arc 

abundant, and a good day’s sport may be had in pursuit of wild 
cattle ; while kangaroos are so numerous and such easy prey as to 
be almost beneath the dignity of a true sportsman, so very deliberate 
is their strange leaping retreat, and so frequently do they pause to 
gaze wistfully at the intruder. As to oysters — 

“ What would a Londoner think of gathering them from the lower branches 
of the same ‘ brine-sprinkled’ trees ? Here, however, lie will find them abundant- 
ly and of excellent flavor ; for these branches literally dip into the water, and 
overshadow rocks, all of which are oyster-beds • extending entirely round the 
island, a coast-line of perhaps thirty miles. Indeed the oysters seem equally 
abundant in all the neighbourhood of Auckland, and here, as at Sydney, we 
found a simple and enticing form of afternoon picnic greatly in favor, where bread 
' and butter and a hammer were the only accessories carried to the feast. True 
gourmets brought lemons and spoons. I confess to having frequently dispensed 
with all these superfluities, and to have greatly enjoyed the simple process of 
knocking my oysters on the hinge with a stone, thereby removing the upper shell, 
and leaving the dainty morsel unprotected. This did at first sight appear a very 
savage feast, and for awhile I stood aloof in some disgust ; but ce n'est que U 
premier pas qui coute, and, having once overcome this natural repugnance so far 
as to try (as the colonials say) just one, I plead guilty to having thenceforth been 
foremost at every oyster festival.” 

Once a year only the Maoris go to the coast to fish for sharks, 
a hideous creature resembling a dog-fish, and from four to six feet 
in length, which they split and dry for winter fare. 

A gentleman who accompanied us told me that in one season they had 
.k caught fifteen thousand off this island, and that he had himself seen a pile of 
dried fish three hundred feet long by six deep, ready for winter use. One of the 
;^fi$bets was introdtR;ed to me as the Queen’s godson, a fine, stalwart fellow. His. 
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father, having visited England, and having been honored by presentation to Her 
Majesty, was granted this further privilege on behalf of his son, together with 
the accustomed christening cup.** 

The writer gives an account of a wonderful phosphorescent 

effect that she saw : — 

“The nth of February had been marked by violent thunderstorms, vivid 
lightning, and downpours of rain, leaden skies, and a bright green sea. I 
chanced to look out about ii P.M., and saw the whole bay glowing with pale 
white light, and fiery waves rolling right up beneath the trees and around the 
rocks, which stood out sharp and black. The effect was as of a sea of living 
light. For about ten minutes I watched it, entranced ; then it slowly faded 
away, and the scene was changed to dense obscurity.” 

Her next expedition was a five-hour.s* trip by steamer to 
Grahamstown, in other words, the Thames Gold Fields. 

“ Here a large, straggling town has sprung up, and mighty batteries, whose 
tall chimneys darken the air with black smoke, work with deafening noise, 
crushing the auriferous quartz ; for you must not confuse the gold fields with 
‘diggings’ where the precious nuggets lie embedded in alluvial deposit, and 
entail only digging and washing. Here the gold is traced to its original home, 
where it forms part of the quartz veins which traverse the hard rock, and has to 
be sought by tunneling and by the pickaxe with patient toil. Truth to say, a few 
days’ acquaintance with Grahamstown greatly disturbed my preconceived ideas 
of life at the diggings. Here I found a large, scattered town peopled wholly by 
miners, but nowhere have I seen a more orderly and respectable community. 
Every miner has his tidy house and garden ; most have a wife and children. 
On Sunday all work save that of the great pump ceases, and the large churches 
of evciy denomination arc crowded by congregations who certainly retain no 
trace of having been working in mines all the week. Various volunteer corps 
including a fine force of Naval Reserve, a large regiment of Scotch volunteers, 
and one of cadets, turn out in excellent order, and march to one or other of the 
places of worship. The law of order prevails here as thoroughly as in any quiet 
English village. All matters relating to the mines are regulated by a printed 
code of rules, and inspectors arc appointed, whose duty it is continually to visit 
every corner of the mines, and who, in their turn, are responsible to the Warden 
of the Gold Fields. The great pump is one of the marvels of the place. Its 
shaft is six hundred and ninety feet deep, and it drains the Avhole neighbourhood. 
The water pumped up deposits silica in such quantities that the great tubes 
through which it passes are coated every few days with an incrustation about an 
inch thick, which has to be removed with a chisel. Small objects, such as wicker 
baskets, are occasionally left to soak for a short period, and re>appear 
apparently carved in white stone.” 

After visiting the great tunnel, which extends three-quarters of 
a mile and is lighted by gas, — the huge batteries, where the quartz 
is pounded into white mud, through which quick-silver is run to 
amalgamate the gold,— and the bank, to see the process of making 
golden bricks, the traveller proceeded up the river Thames to 
Paeroa. 
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As we neared our destination, we had the opportunity of seeing a Maori 
pah in full fighting condition, two of the neighbouring tribes being at variance. It 
did not appear very imposing, its fortifications consisting of the usual reed 
fences. Nevertheless, its defenders were all on the alert to prevent the passage 
of any foe, for which purpose the river was barred, only leaving space enough 
for the steamer to pass.” 

The route thence lay through the New Zealand bush, lovely 
with clusters of tree ferns from 20 to 30 feet high, and magnificent 
forests of the giant kauri pine, beyond which could be seen the tiny 
tents of the gold-miners gleaming like white specks high on the 
mountain side. Then on horseback along the hard, yellow sands, and 
so to Tauranga in a small boat down the lake, a distance of about 
25 miles. 

“The interest of Tauranga centres around the Gate Pah, in the capture of 
which so many brave English soldiers and officers were slain during the Maori 
war in 1864 They vvere buried (together with many others, including sailors 
and marines, who perished in the useless strife) on a green headland beside the 
sea, — a lovely spot, and lovingly cared for, where bright blossoms bloom beneath 
the shelter of weeping- willows, and scented geraniums grow in wild profusion 
among the rocks On the many head-stones and crosses are inscribed names 
still precious to many a home in Britain. The Gate Pah itself, despite its 
historic interest, has been levelled with the ground and nothing now remains to 
mark its site. 

“Of the unsatisfactory results obtained at the cost of so much bloodshed 
there can, I suppose, be no doubt. It seems as if it had but taught the Maoris 
their own strength, and left them in a position which, to the settlers, must be 
galling indeed, they being often compelled to submit patiently to overbearing 
insolence on the part of the natives, who know full well that their white neighbours 
are practically without redress in a land where the Queen’s writ does not run. 
Imagine that, within twenty miles of Auckland itself, a murderer is safe from 
British law, no officer of justice daring to pursue him into ‘ the King Country,* 
where no white man may travel, save by special permission of the chiefs — a per- 
'mission often withheld, even when the traveller carries letters of introduction 
from their oldest and long-tried friends, as one of our party proved, much to his 
annoyance.” 

Even the white man’s religion has fallen into contempt with a 
vast multitude, who previous to the war were apparently most devout 
Christians. Many of the once flourishing mission stations are now 
deserted, and the churches stand silent and forsaken. 

“As regards the future, there are many who consider that the attitude of the 
Maoris is decidedly hostile, and that a fresh war may even now be imminent. 
Should this prove to be the case, the whites would now fight at a greater dis* 
advantage than ever, both owing to the loss of prestige due to over-familiarity 
and to the fact that the natives have accumulated such stores of fire-arms as they 
formerly could never have hoped for. But after all, it is only within their own 
reserved lands that they show so fihn a front, and perhaps we have small right 
to blame their detetxnination to resist further aggression.” 
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The Red Sunsets. By N. S. Shaler, — The autumn of 1S83 
will always have a large place in .scientific history on account of 
the strange aspect of its heavens. The fiery glow of sunrise and 
sunset, the brownish haze that girdled the sun all day, were pheno- 
mena so out of the range of common experience that at first all the 
experts in meteorology were at sea in their explanations, and it is 
only gradually that these sunsets have been proved to be in some 
way connected with the volcanic eruptions in the Straits of Sunda. 

“At several points in Europe the new-fallen snow contains particles of 
volcanic dust essentially like those that fell upon the decks of ships near the 
point of eruption, and which presumably are the heavier bits that have descend- 
ed from the dust-cloud in the upper air. 

“ Still further, it has been shown that these curious appearances of the 
sky occurred more quickly in the district near the volcano than in regions 
remote from it.” 

«#«**** 


“ It is clear that at Rodrigu^, Mauritius, and Seychelles, points from three 
thousand five hundred miles west of Krakatoa, the red sunsets were .seen on 

*7 
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the 28th of August, within thirty-six hours after the eruption occurred. In 
Brazil, which is over ten thousand miles away, they appeared on the 30th of 
September. In Florida, thirteen thousand miles distant, on September 8th. 
It was noticed in England on the 9th of September, but in Sweden not until 
the 30th of November ; each of these countries being about seven thousand 
five hundred miles from the point of eruption.” 

0 0 0 0 0 4 0 

“Any doubt that might remain is removed by the fact that we have at 
least one instance of a similar convulsion, in the last century, which we can 
in the same way connect with a great eruption in ‘Iceland. In 1783, Skapta 
Jokul, one of the greatest of our volcanoes, passed through a period of erup- 
tion which, for its energy, was the most violent ever known in any but a 
Javanese volcano. Shortly after this eruption occurred, the English skies put 
on the fiery aspect that our own have at present. In those days men still 
looked to the heavens for portents, and deep alarm took possession of the 
people. Mr. James Macaulay has noted the fact that the poet Cowper refers 
to these sunsets in his letters, as well as in the Task, Book II, line 5$ : — 
‘Fires from beneath, and meteors from above, 

Portentous, unexampled, unexplained. 

Have kindled beacons in the skies ; . . . 

And nature with a dim and sickly eye 
To w^ait the close of all ;* 

and Mrs. Somerville, in her Physical Geography, called attention to the pro- 
bable relation between the vapor and ashes thrown out by the Iceland volcano 
and the brilliant sunsets of Western Europe.” 

Regarding then the connection between volcanic eruptions and 
these skies as proved, we have next to consider the nature of the 
material that conveys the light down to us, the singular method in 
which it becomes diffused over the earth, and the reason for its long 
continuance. If the reader has examined these luminous skies 
with care, he will have observed that at midday, the sun seems to 
be in a vast tract of thin whitish brown vapour, which is constantly 
changing its shape. These appearances are only explicable on the 
supposition that there is a constant drifting of a very thin veil of 
this misty matter across the heavens near the sun. 

“This matter, being intensely illuminated, is made visible in the region 
near the sun ; elsewhere it is not dense enough to alter the blue of the sky. 
If we follow the descending sun, we find that when it begins to get into the 
mists of the horizon it no longer shows this ash-colored fringe, which melts 
into the dim, vaporous color that seems to encircle the horizon, but which is 
in fact due to the greater thickness and humidity of the air through which we 
then look. Nor do we see much of anything of these strange vapors in the 
first stages of the sunset, for there the glowing lower vapors still mask the 
upper Ifght. It is after the normal sunset has fairly gone that this higher level 
of very faint cloud becomes illuminated. The long time that elapses after the 
sun goes below the horizon before these upper vapors find themselves at the 
right angle to reflect the light to us, and the long duration of this glow, show 
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i}9 that the volcanic vapor is much further above the earth than any common 
clouds. Computations based on the duration of this sunset light on the mists 
in question indicate that they must be somewhere near fifty thousand feet above 
the surface, or between nine and ten miles high. As the lightest ordinary clouds 
probably do not rise more than about thirty thousand feet above the earth, in 
northern regions, in the winter season, it is evident that the great height of 
these volcanic clouds is a part of the problem with which we have to deal.” 

As to the colour of these vapours : — 

**As their phenomena of color show that they are not water vapor alone, 
it is a fair conclusion that they are made up of a mixture of dust and water 
vapor, such as occurs in our chimney smoke. Our ordinary coal smoke is 
always composed in large part of steam, in which the little bits of carbon are 
mingled, as the soot is in the London fog. When dust of any kind becomes 
entangled in water vapor, the union is of a singularly permanent nature, the 
two being unwilling to separate until they fall as rain.” 

Further, how is it that these particles of mingled water and 
dust can remain so long at such a height above the earth ? Why 
do they not fall at once, instead of floating for months above its 
surface ? 

“ To this there is a simple and apparently a sufficient answer, though it 
may not seem at first as evident as could be desired : the rate at which par- 
ticles fall through the air is determined by the ratio that their superficies bear 
to their weight. Now the smaller any bits of matter are, the larger in pro- 
portion is their surface to their weight. A certain descending force is required 
to push the resisting atoms of air apart, and so permit the descent of the 
gravitating particle. It is this resistance that keeps the upper clouds floating 
so long and so high above the earth. The particles of water are constantly 
falling through the air, but owing to their fineness they may fall only a few 
inches each day. The same principle is shown in the settling of mud in water. 
A tumbler of Mississippi water will require days to deposit its mud. We have 
only to suppose that the particles of mingled dust and water that constitute 
these volcanic clouds are extremely small, to account for months, or even years, 
of suspension in the air.” 

Next let us inquire how the dust and vapour was driven to such 
a height and so rapidly distributed over the earth. In all great 
eruptions the principal thing that occurs is a furious uprush of steam 
from the crater, bearing with it vast quantities of pulverized rock, 
called dust or ashes. 

“ The speed of this uprush from the crater of a great volcano is extremely 
gpreat. Even from a volcano like Vesuvius, the vast, straight column of steam, 
blackened with ashes, rises to the height of twenty or thirty thousand feet above 
the base. When the force of the ascending column is overcome by the friction 
of the air, the steam spreads out like the top of a great Italian pine, and sails 
away before the wind,” 

o o o # « o ® 

‘*We have no very good data by which to determine the height to which 
the materials ejected from volcanoes are thrown. The strongest piece of 
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modem artillery will, however, drive a ball straight upwards to the height of about 
four miles It may easily be seen, even in small volcanoes, such as Vesuvius, 
that more than this distance is attained by the substances which the eruption 
throws out. In great volcanoes, such as Krakatoa and many of those of Java 
and elsewhere, it may be that eruptions eject their matter to several times this 
height. Masses of considerable size, thrown out of volcanoes, have been known 
to fall four or five miles away from the crater. Allowing all that we can for wind 
carriage, it seems necessary to believe that these fragments must have had at least 
five or six times the speed of motion that we can impress on a cannon-ball, and 
must have gone upward with nearly enough velocity to cany them beyond the 
sphere of the earth’s attraction.” 

***««•« 

“In the nearly perfect vacuum which would exist around the upper part of 
the ejection column, these gases would hurry away in all directions with exceed- 
ing speed. This swiftly diffusing sheet of vaporous matter would, we may pre- 
sume, quickly settle down upon the denser atmosphere below. The thicker the 
atmosphere the more slowly the matter would fall ; the mist would be frozen, as 
is the water in all the higher-lying clouds, even on a summer day, and, entangling 
the volcanic dust in the meshes, would fall into the region of the air currents, and 
so journey over all the lands and seas.” 

#**«*#* 

“ It is not easy to conceive how vast is the volume of the gas thrown out 
by a great volcanic eruption. If we assume the area of the crater to be a mile 
square, the column to move upward with the speed of a mile a second, and the 
gas to have only the density of gunpowder gases within the chamber of a cannon 
at the moment of firing, as given by Rodman, then we have an amount about 
equal to all the atmosphere that lies on ten thousand square miles of the earth’s 
surface thrown out in a second of time. If we reduce the rate of the movement 
to that of a shot when it leaves a gun, we will still have about one-third of this 
quantity. If all the gas discharged from a volcano, stayed in the form of highly 
heated gas, then the pressure of the earth’s atmosphere would be doubled in 
about a fortnight, and even a day of eruption should add something like a pound 
to the pressure of the atmosphere on a square foot of surface.” 

The greater part of the gas is steam, which is quickly condensed 
and falls back upon the earth in the form of torrential rain, which 
carries down with it most of the dust thrown up by these eruptions. 
It is only the remnant of water and of powdered rock that remains 
high in the air, like the wrack of a thunderstorm, to float far away 
from the point where it was hurled into the air. 

Two interesting fields of enquiry are opened to us by the con- 
sideration of the Krakatoa convulsion. 

The fact that these particles of vapor and dust send us back the sunlight 
is proof that they cut off a share of the sun’s rays from their proper access to the 
earth’s surface. F or months the earth has been wrapped in a veil that denies 
admission to a small part of the sun’s light, and presumably to a portion of his 
heat as well. Upon this heat all the machinery of the .earth’s physical and 
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organic life most intimately depends. Take but the hundredth part of it away, 
and all the life of the earth would feel the loss of power.” 

* •¥ # ♦ o • ♦ 

“ When we consider that the geological record makes it probable that there 

j^ave been times in the earth^s history when disturbances of this class have been 
more frequent and on a far larger scale than at present, we are disposed to take 
a suggestion from this veiled sun, and ask ourselves whether some of those 
strange changes of climate in the past may not perhaps have had something to 
do with periods of intense volcanic activity.” 

« « * « # e * 

If the dust wrap remained for any considerable time in the air, — and as far 
as we can see it might remain for several years, for this dust that our air now 
bears has been afloat for nearly half a year, with no sign of diminution, — then 
the chapter of accidents might lay the foundations of a glacial period which 
might endure long after the cause that led to its beginning had ceased to exist.” 

Ai^ain, there can be no doubt that the celestial spaces are 
crowded with angular bits of stony matter, ranging in weight from 
thousands of pounds to particles as light as the finest dust. 

“ Every night millions of the smaller bits fall swiftly upon our earth’s at- 
mosphere, sparkle for a moment as shooting stars, and are burnt into vapor by 
the heat engendered from their frurlion in the atmosphere. It is a matter of 
difficulty to account for the origin of these angular fragments in space.” 

# # # # * o « 

“The most likely conjecture as to the origin of these meteors that can 
be made is that in certain periods of particularly intense eruptions the ejec- 
tion of volcanoes —those it may be of other planets, as well as of the earth — 
attain such an extreme velocity that they fly clear beyond the control of the 
orb from which they arc projected, and are left to swing through space in 
orbits determined by the control of the sun. At times these bodies would 
perhaps come sufficiently into the sphere of the gravitation of a planet to be 
precipitated upon its surface ; but the chance is that they would move on for 
ages before they neared any sphere with attraction strong enough to draw them 
to its surface. 

“ To project stones beyond the earth’s power to recall them requires a 
velocity that need not exceed seven miles a second. We have no proof of such 
extreme speed of uprising in any volcanic eruptions, but there are many reasons 
for believing that it is not altogether beyond the power of the greater eruptions 
to accomplish this work.” 
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Some Literary Recollections. V.— Mr. Jame.s Payn con- 
tinues in this paper sundry reminiscences of his college life at Cam- 
bridge. Here, thanks to his little volume of poems (“ Stories from 
Boccaccio”), he made the acquaintance of persons of high Univer- 
sity standing in his college (Trinity), who would otherwise have been 
out of the reach of an undergraduate who cultivated neither the 
classics nor the mathematics. Among them he especially mentions 
W. G. Clark, Tutor of Trinity, aud afterwards Public Orator ; and as 
the author of Gazpacko” and editor of the “Cambridge Shakspere” 
known to the world without. He was a conversationalist of the 
highest order and of the rarest. He was a good talker, not a mere wit 
or raconteur ^ and among the many bright and pungent sayings that 
fell from his lips, the author does not remember a single one that 
had a sting in its tail. 

“A characteristic retort of his just occurs to me, which, though of a 
personal nature, can assuredly wound nobody by repetition* One of the 
Trinity dons, though known to the world of learning as the greatest of living 
Latin scholars, was from his gentleness and good nature, disrespectfully dubbed 
by his intimates and associates ‘the Ox.’ One night, after dining at the 
Master’s ‘ Lodge,’ he happened to drop into Clark’s room, and began to speak 
of the occurrences of the evening. There had been some discussion, he said, 
about Plato, and it was clear, from the Master’s observations, that he had been 
indebted to certain ideas upon the subject to Mr. Llewellyn Davies’ recent 
translation of that author. ‘Ah,’ said Clark, with that quiet smile which 
always fell short of the merits of the sally it heralded, ‘ the Ox knoweth his 
Master’s Crib.* 

" Fortune hai thrown me aiAong a good many bright talkers during my 
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life, but I don’t think 1 ever heard a wittier thing even from W. G. Clark 
himselC 

Mr. Payn was also personally introduced to the Master 
(Whewell) through the medium of his turn for verse-making. 

At college, of course, arc retained 

*A11 usages thoroughly worn out, 

The souls of them fumed forth, the heart of them torn out, 
and, among others, that of commemorating the Restoration of his Most 
Christian Majesty, Charles II. Finding on the hall ‘screens’ on 29th of 
May an account of the celebration for the day in Latin, I ventured to write with 
my pencil some extemporaneous lines on the subject immediately after the 
word gratid : 

“ For the sake of him who sold 
Dunkirk to the French, 

And gave away the gold 
To a naughty little wench. 

“While I was still contemplating (and doubtless with some youthful vanity) 
this inspiration of my muse, the screen became darkened by an enormous 
shadow, and to my extreme horror I perceived the Master reading over my 
shoulder this revolutionary effusion. His grim face never relaxed, though I 
had afterwards reason to believe he was tickled, * That screen, young gentle- 
man,’ he observed in awful tones, ‘is not intended for the publication of 
your political sentiments.’ He at once gave order for the obnoxious epigram 
to be removed, and for my part I was thankful that they were not for my 
immediate execution.” 

The great Doctor’s manners were rough and his temper of the 
shortest, of which the author gives an instance. He had a northern 
burr of expressing contempt, but it was often misapplied. 

“His criticism upon Tennyson’s ‘Northern Farmer’ was an example of it. 

‘It seems to me that the poet has wasted a great deal of dialectic 
ingenuity in describing a very wuthless pussonage * 

“Most people in his eyes were wuthless who were not acquainted with 
the Inductive Sciences. His presence was majestic, he made an admirable 
figure-head for the collegiateship ; but, though I speak of course as a cabin- 
boy, I never heard of his troubling himself about the crew,” 

His sayings, however, were “ extremely quoted.” One the author 
remembers, which struck him as admirable. 

“ He was at that time in controversy with Sir David Brewster about the 
plurality of worlds, and took, as is well-known, the view that there was but one, 
as was very natural, considering the prominent place he occupied in it. 

“Some one slyly pointed out to him the passage in the Vulgate, 
Nonne erant decern mundi f To which he instantly replied, ‘Very true, but look 
at the next question, Ubi sunt novem 

Mr. Payn mingled a good deal in the debates at the “ Union 
Club,” which were almost always on political subjects. 

“ I remember having had* the hardihood on one occasion to place upon 
the notice board a proposition for the sweeping away of the hereditary aristo- 
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cracy of our native land, which created no little sensation ; there was an imraenset 
audience, but those who came to laugh remained, 1 fear, to carry out their 
intention, since the motion had but eight supporters. Last year, I note that 
the same proposition gained one hundred votes, which shows that, though 
opinion at college moves like the tortoise, it does move ; at school, its motion, 
if it moves at all, is that of a glacier — imperceptible.” 

In his third year at Cambridge, after the publication of another 
volume of poems, he visited Edinburgh and called upon De Quincey, 
at Lasswadc, a few miles from the town, who then lived a secluded 
life. The writer was considerably alarmed as he drew near to the 
house, but his apprehensions proved to be utterly groundless, for a 
more gracious and genial personage he never met. 

“ Picture to yourself a very diminutive man, carelessly — very carelessly 
dressed ; a face lined, careworn, and so expressionless that it reminded one of 
* that chill changeless brow, where cold Obstruction’s apathy appals the gazing 
mourner’s heart’ — a face like death iu life. The instant he began to speak, 
however, it lit up as though by electric light ; this came from his marvellous 
eyes, brighter and more intelligent (though by fits^ than I have ever seen in 
any other mortal. They seemed to me to glow with eloquence. He spoke 
of my introducer, of Cambridge, of the Lake Country, and of English poets. 
Each theme was interesting to me, but made infinitely more so by some apt 
personal reminiscence. As for the last-named subject, it was like talking of 
the Olympian gods to one not only cradled in their creed, but who had 
mingled with them, himself half an immortal. 

“The announcement of luncheon was perhaps for the first time in my young 
life unwelcome to me. Miss De Quincey did the honours with gracious hos- 
pitality, pleased, 1 think, to find that her father had so rapt a listener. I was 
asked what wine I would take, and not caring which it was, I was about to 
pour myself out a glass from the decanter that stood next to me. *You must 
not take that,’ whispered my hostess, ‘it is not port wine, as you think,’ It 
was in fact laudanum, to which De Quincey presently helped himself with the 
greatest sangfroid. I regarded him aghast, with much the same feelings 
as those with which he himself had watched the Malay at Grasmere eat the 
cake of opium, and with the same harmless result. The liquor seemed to sti- 
mulate rather than dull his eloquence. As 1 took my leave, after a most 
enjoyable interview, to meet the coach, 1 asked him whether he ever came by 
it into Edinburgh. 

“What ! he answered, in a tone of extreme surprise ; ‘ by coach ? 
Certainly not.* 

“*I was not aware of his peculiarities : the association of commonplace 
people and their pointless observations were intolerable to him. They did 
not bore him in the ordinary sense, but seemed as it were to outrage his 
mind. To me, to whom the study of human nature in tjiy form had become 
even then attractive, this was unintelligible, and 1 suppose I showed it in my 
face, for he proceeded to explain matters. ‘Some years ago,’ he said, ‘I was 
Standing on the pier at Tarbet, on Loch Lomond, waiting for the steamer. 
A stout old lady joined me ; 1 felt that she would presently address me, and 
she did. Pointing to the smoke of the steamer which was making itself seen 
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above the next headland, ‘There she comes/ she said ; ‘I-a, sir f if you and I 
had seen that fifty years ago, how wonderful we should have thought it ! ’ 
‘Now the same sort of thing/ added my host with a shiver, ‘might happen to 
me any day, and that is why I always avoid a public conveyance/” 

De Quincey afterwards, in the “ Autobiographical Sketches/* 
made a most gracious allusion to the author’s poems. 

“ ‘ The Story of the Student of St. Bees/ he says, ‘ has been made the sub- 
ject of a separate poem by my friend Mr. James Payn of Trinity College. The 
volume contains thoughts of great beauty, too likely to escape the vapid and 
irreflective reader.’ This good-natured eulogy rang in my ears for many a 
day, nor did my college friends forget, at all events one portion of it : with 
a monstrous misapplication of terms, they henceforward dubbed me the 
‘ vapid and irreflective reader/ I remember my mother showing, with pardon- 
able pride, this criticism of De Quincey to a Dean of the English Church, who 
was then at the head of the High Church party at Oxford ‘Very flattering to 
your son, madam, no doubt/ he said ; ‘ but who is this Mr. De Quincey ?’ " 

In addition to his two volumes of poems, Mr. Payn wrote, while 
at Cambridge, for various periodicals ; more often for them than in 
them. It may be some comfort, he says, to youthful aspirants to 
hear that in one year he had six-and-twenty articles rejected by 
various “ organs” ; which, however, improved and enlarged, have 
since seen the light. 

“ The first notice 1 ever had in a newspaper was a review of my ‘ Stories 
from Boccaccio,’ by Ceorge Brimley (at that time the Librarian of Trinity) 
which appeared in the * Spectator it was thirty years ago, but I have not for- 
gotten it, nor the writer. It was like ten thousand tonics in a single dose ; 
when I became a reviewer myself, and had to deal with a young author who 
had genuine mei it in him, I never failed to recall the encouragement I had 
myself received when I most needed it. It is very easy to be scathing ; but 
if even a. morose-natured man could be aware of the torture he inflicts — how 
with that easy wheel of his ‘ he sets sharp racks at work to pinch and peel’ — 
he would mingle a little of the milk of human kindness with his gall j even if 
he be not conscious of having ever possessed literary merit himself, he has at 
least been young and can remember the sensitiveness of youth. Let him spoil 
the rod on the author of well-seasoned skin (on ///<?, if he likes and welcome), 
but spare the child,” 

There was a Mormon community in his time at Cambridge, 
whose chapel he sometimes .attended, and became acquainted with 
one of their elders. 

“He had not the faintest spark of humour in his composition, but 
one of his statements greatly tickled me. He professed to have a great 
reverence for the Holy Scriptures, to which Mr. Joe Smith’s book was, 
in his view, the supplement, I asked him how he got over the text, ‘ If any 
man shall add unto these things*, &c.' He reflected for a moment, and then 
replied, ‘That refers to the Commentators/” 
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The author took a first class “ Poll” degree, much to the satisfac- 
tion of his good folks at home. He learnt very quickly what was 
required for this purpose and as quickly unlearnt it again. Greek 
grammar he specially detested. 

“ I remember dining with one of the examiners after my work in the 
Senate House was over, who was telling stories about the examinations of 
the previous day, ‘There is one young gentleman/ he said, ‘who, if he does 
not know more about mathematics than classics, will most assuredly be plucked. 
He has declined as if it were a participle, fiiyagt fjtiya<ra, fiiyav. The 

table was in a roar, and it was agreed on all hands that, however he did the 
other papers, that dunce ought to be plucked. It was a humiliating circum- 
stance, but I was compelled in 'honour to confess to that examiner, in private, 
how the thing had occurred. My next neighbour in the Senate House had been 
in difficulties about that very word, and had applied to me for assistance. ‘ My 
dear fellow,* I had frankly replied, ‘ I know nothing about it ; I am not going 
to touch fiiyag, but if you ask me my opinion about its declination, 1 should 
say it was fityag, fiiyaattf fiiyav.' I am glad to say this explanation saved 
the second-hand offender.” 

Notwithstanding this stupendous ignorance, the writer gained 
for his years a very sound knowledge of human nature, and made 
acquaintance with an immense mass of English literature of the 
lighter kind. Languages he could never acquire, any more than 
music. Soon after he took his degree he married, and to those who 
propose to themselves a literary life he recommends an early 
marriage, for “ of a truth they will need a comforter.’* There is no 
calling which, while often bright and pleasant, is so full of risks, so 
subject to despondency and disappointments. 

“Oh! my young friend with a ‘turn for literature,’ think twice or thrice 
before committing yourself to it ; or you may bitterly regret to find yourself 
where that ‘turn’ may take you. Let every man be fully satisfied in bis own 
mind, and have a reason for the faith that is in him. The calling (though by 
no means a phenomenal one, as it is the custom lo assert) is an exceptional one, 
and even at the best you will have trials and troubles of which you dream not, 
and to which no other calling is exposed, I say again, verily you will need a 
comforter, and the best of comforters is she who sits by the hearth at home. 
Nevertheless, I need scarcely add, however confident you may be of winning 
your way to fame and fortune, be not so selfish as to link your fate with hers 
upon the prospects of an untried pen. For, if you do so, even though you have 
genius, it will be the genius that is allied to madness.” 

The author gives an amusing account of hfs first introduction to 
the Bohemians, 

“ An eminent member of the guild ask6d me to dine with him at one 
the old Le^ ‘ InhS.* I was very young, and greatly flattered ; I thought I was 
about to meet the most famous persons in the three kingdoms ; and though 
they were all of them of the male sex, I felt it was incumbent on me to put 
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on evening attire. My host received me very cordially, but with a certain 
cock of his eye which I did not like. He was in his dressing-gown and slip- 
pers. My fellow-guests, nine in number, were all in shooting-jackets. This 
made me a little uncomfortable ; but they were very agreeable, clever fellows, 
and we all sat down to dinner in the highest spirits ; no, not all, they had been 
ten, there were now nine of us. 

“ * What the deuce has become of A ? * inquired our host. 

“ ‘ Oh, he has taken himself off,* explained one of the party, looking hard 
at my shirt-studs ; ‘ he said he would be hanged if he sat down to dinner with 

'v 

a man who dressed in evening clothes.* 

“ My position was exactly the reverse of that of the guest who came to the 
marriage feast without an appropriate garment : I was too magnificent for the 
occasion ; but it was the very last time anyone has had to complain of me 
in that respect. 

“ All these things are changed ; tlie Bohemians of to-day now wear purple 
and fine linen on all occasions without the slightest provocation, and when 
even the Rabelais Club dine together, it is, I understand, rigueur to wear 
evening clothes, though I doubt whether * the Master* would have quite ap- 
proved of it.” 

Mr. Payn’s literary gains for the first year of his married life were 
exactly thirty-two pounds fifteen shillings ; but the next year his 
income was quadrupled, and from that time has increased in a very 
satisfactory proportion. It was at first mainly drawn from “ House- 
hold Words,” and Chambers’s Journal,” for which he wrote almost 
every week, and whose editor, Leitch Ritchie, not long after, invited 
him to share his literary duties as co-editor. 
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Steeple-chasing. — The nature of thLs still purely English 
sport has altered since our forefathers, mounted on their favourite 
hunters, had spins against each other in the course of a run, and 
were prone to magnify the excellence of their steeds, or, perhaps, the 
capacity of their steeds* riders after dinner. Matches grew up in the 
course of the discussion about the events of the day’s sport after the 
hounds. Sometimes, indeed, the men could not wait till the morning 
to decide the question, for more than one case is on record where a 
party of sportsmen have risen from the table and started off on a 
steeple-chase forthwith, putting white garments over their coats, so 
' that competitors might be visible, and a man who was down might 
not be jumped on unnecessarily in the shadow. 

In these days steeples had something to do with steeple-chases. Courses 
were not marked out ; that came later, and the regulation ‘ steeple-chase course* 
of the present day later still. Some distant point was fixed on — four, five, eight, 
it might have been ten miles off (unnecessarily and cruelly severe chases of twice 
ten miles are recorded), and to this the riders made the best of their way. The 
hunters that ran these races were, as regards the question of speed, very far inferior 
to the chasers of to-day, which latter are almost invariably thoroughbred ; most 
believers in the past flatter themselves that there was wonderful superiority of 
endurance about the old-fashioned hunter, that is to say, that he could * stay’ at 
racing pace better than our horses, casts-ofF from the flat, as they often are. The 
latter are not trained to stay exceptional distances ; if they were, a fair proportion 
of them would probably do so. Nevertheless, one cannot but regret the contests 
of a bygone age, and admit that ere was more of the real spirit of sport in them 
than in the fashionable Sandown coases of to-day — infinitely more*** 
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Pluck has in no way decreased. Not long since Mr. Arthur 
Yates broke his collar-bone on the way to the post for a four-mile 
steeple -chase, but took so little notice of the matter that he rode his 
. race and was beaten only by a short head. On another occasion the 
same rider after a bad fall caught his horse by the tail, and getting 
somehow into the saddle won in a canter. The sound horsemanship 
of Mr. J. M. Richardson, the delicate handling of Mr. Arthur Coven- 
try were probably never approached by the good men of half a 
century ago, yet there was something about those old chases which 
calls for special admiration. 

“ So much more tax was laid on a man’s resource. He had not to jump so 
many regulation fences, but to find his way over the country. Discretion aided 
him, or want of discretion stopped him, as the case might be. He had ground 
of all sorts to cross, and here his judgment was tested — how best to get over the 
plough ; whether it was a good thing to tide a little out of the line, where the 
going was heavy, plash down that watery furrow ; how to manage the ridges, 
whether to chance that boggy piece, and dash boldly through it or to cast 
about for firmer ground. To weigh all this, and to pick good places at the 
jumps — the country was a stiff one, but a man did not select ugly places for 
the sake of crossing them — showed that knowledge of the real sport which 
one cannot but admire. A man mounted on his own horse, set to perform a 
task like this, and performing it sucessfully, awakens a sentiment of esteem 
which is not extended to Saddlington, when one of his horses, a failure on the flat, 
which looked like jumping, and has been half schooled over fences, gets home 
in front of three animals a shade worse than himself over two miles of a 
modern steeple-chasc course.” 

Chasing used to be nearly allied to hunting ; now it is a sort of 
offshoot of racing. Chases got up in the hunting-field generally meant 
a struggle over so many miles of fair hunting country with “owners 
up.” But when it was observed that people began to take an 
extended interest in these contests, and would flock to a place where 
a chase was announced to take place, and would pay for places on a 
stand to see as much as possible of the race, the present style of short 
courses and made fences soon came in. The fences were made easy, 
and the cast-off from the flat was taught to jumj:) them. Artificial 
courses were made all over the country, and the clerks of these 
courses, living on their .success, laid themselves out to secure as many 
horses for entry as possible ; courses were made more and more easy 
and half-schooled chasers became much more plentiful than the 
finished article ; for it takes a long time to teach a steeple-chaser his 
business. 

“ Jumping fences in the hunting-field is one thing, jumping them at racing 
pace is quite another. Most men who have had any experience of country 
life know how the hunter jumps. As he sees the fence before him, he usually 
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shortens hi$ stride* goes at it in a more collected form, pauses more or less as 
he takes off, and, having made his effort, slightly pauses again on landing* 
These pauses would just lose a man the race over a country, and the great 
thing is to teach chasers to collect themselves when at full speed, to get away 
flom their fences, to go at them with the slightest possible diminution of pac^ 
and to be off on the other side without dwelling. To do this so as to win races 
is a matter which requires much time and much practice. What asre called . 
natural jumpers are all well enough, but nature does not take steeple-chasing 
into consideration when she helps her equine children on the way they 
should go. 

“ It is an interesting sight to see the young horse being taught the business 
in which it is hoped that he will shine. He has good shoulders and good 
quarters, the two essentials for a chaser, and, in fact, to employ the technical 
phrase, * looks like jumping. * Kindness, patience, and good * hands * are the 
requisites in the teacher — a good seat is understood, for most boys in training 
stables have this. Few young horses hit upon just what is wanted at first. To 
begin with, they generally make too much fuss about it, clearing each little 
fence (their nursery ground as though it were the water jump) in a real steeple- 
chase, just as after a career over the dangerously easy fences of the average 
modern course, they get careless ; for this paradox may be taken as a fact : the 
more easy a course is, the more dangerous it is likely to prove. If steeple-chase 
courses were what they should be, only steeple-chase horses would run over 
them — that is to say, horses that had been duly schooled and taught their busi- 
ness ; and these fences would require so much jumping, that the rider would 
be forced to pull his horse together to steady him, and make him go at the 
obstacle in collected form, instead of galloping at and ‘ chancing it.’ ” 

Let us now take our place at a fence and watch a young one 
have his first gallop at a racing pace over his training ground, after 
he has been through his course of schooling and acquitted him.self 
well. 

“ The big brown is a well-known chaser who wants a gallop ; the grey mare 
is a hunter — z. genuine hunter by profession— who is to be run at a local meeting 
and is let into the spin to see what pace she has ; and the bright chestnut, 

. on which the trainer himself has mounted— after seeing him carefully fitted 
with ‘ boots * lest he should cut or overreach— is the novice. The spacious downs 
are dotted with made-up fences, forming a circle some mile and a half round. 
Away to the right arc the grand stand, the disused telegraph board, the 
weighing room, and other buildings belonging to the course where the annual 
meeting is held ; their present deserted aspect makes a striking contrast to 
the busy scene with which they are usually associated. A siring of some 
thirty sheeted horses are walking round and round ; and up the slope surmounted 
by the plantation, grown to protect horses from the weather, whichever way 
the wind may be, half a dozen others are moving at ^ brisk canter. It is 
that familiar scene, the race-horse at home. 

“ But the three have started off, and near the first fence. They come to 
it in a line, but the brown is over first, and, moreover, is away first ; more 
is not perceptible, except that he evidently has the lead when they have landed, 
a lead soon wrested from him by the impetuous young one, whose rider does 
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not violently haul at his head) but lets him go on for a little way almost as 
he pleases, and quietly draws him back again to the others. They near the 
fence where we stand, and now we shall see what they can do. The brown 
has taken hold of his bit, not to run away, but to lean on his rider’s hand ; ' 
the grey on the left is evidently galloping her hardest, though her companion 
is going easily within himself ; the young one speeds along, his hind legs well 
under him, and as they near the fence, he pricks up his ears to take in, as it 
were, what he has to do. The thud of their hoofs on the soft turf is unchecked . 
Here they are ! The brown, with no perceptible effort in rising) glides over 
the fence. It is firmly made up, as he knows, aud he jumps it with nothing 
to spare, but safely enough. How he picks up his legs it is not easy to say, 
for the twigs seem to brush his girths as he crosses over. The pace is altogether 
too fast for the hunter. She is flurried and gets right under the guard rail in. 
front of the fence, and this she knocks with all four feet, so that at this jump, 
when by an effort she is safely over, she pauses more than at the former. The 
youngster is across before her. He gives his head one shake, rushes at it, is well 
over, and off again on the other side so quickly that five or six strides beyond he 
is level with the brown, which rose a length in front of him. The old one is, per- 
haps, a trifle slow with age, though he still wins chases, and what he lacks in 
speed is to a great extent compensated for by the cleverness with which he fences. 
As for the hunter, it is already evident that only in the most moderate company 
can she hope to hold her own. 

‘‘The amateur trainer is very apt to make blunders about his horse’s ability, 
because he does not know what will happen to him when it comes to racing, as in 
the case of the grey mare just introduced. At home she has been reckoned some- 
thing out of the common. As it seems to her owner, who has nothing by the side 
of which to test her merits, she gallops very fast indeed. She never dreams of 
refusing or turning the head when sent at a jump, and his early ambition to win a 
race with her at a local hunt meeting has grown till he has come to regard her as 
well able to hold her own in a chase at some popular course. For this reason he 
has induced the trainer of our young one to let him have a .turn against some- 
thing with a reputation ; but as he watches, with all his partiality for the old mare 
he cannot but perceive that the home efforts were sadly delusive, and that when 
it comes to the real thing she is alcogether out of her element. 

“ Let us canter across and take up a station at the spot where they are to finish. 
They near the last fence, and the young one is a couple of lengths ahead. 
Except that he is a little too eager, he comes over in grand style, taking off, indeed 
six or eight feet too soon, and jumping big, but none the less easily and cleverly. 
The brown slips over in his almost mechanical style, and then, for this is a race, 
his rider tries to overhaul the chestnut ; but though the old horse answers to the 
call as best as he can when the rider’s whip is raised, the leader, hardly out of a 
canter, holds his own, his trainer turning his head to see what the followers are 
doing. As for the hunter, she has lumbered up to the last fence, stopped almost 
dead from sheer distress, gamely thrown himself over landing anyhow, and is 
coming on at the best pace she can raise, which is a very bad one, far in the rear. 
The young one promises well. The grey is a hunter and not a race-horse, which 
to all intents and purposes the chaser of to-day must be.” 
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One of the chief causes of the decadence of steeple-chasing 
proper arises from the patronage given to hurdle racing. ^ 

“ It is a simpler thing to jump hurdles than to jump a country ; there is less 
wear and tear for horses, and a great deal more money to be won. Several of the 
prizes are very handsome ones. At the present time there are more good horses 
running in hurdle races than was ever the case before, and fields for chases are as 
a rule very small^ for the hurdle racer is an immature chaser, and if in his imma> 
turity he pays best, why go on with him ? Chasing is the nobler game, but much 
schooling over a country destroys a horse's speed, and speed is wanted for 
hurdle races, in which the perfect competitor gallops, taking his hurdles in his 
stride and as it were disregarding the flights altogether. 

** It has been seen how steeple-chase courses were cut down to suit horses 
that were not steeple-chasers. In the new Grand National Hunt Committee, 
the governing body of the sport, a disposition exists to restore courses till 
they more nearly approach what they should be, fair hunting country. Mean- 
time, owners who really care for the sport and who do not recognise its genuine 
characteristics over existing courses, where everything is sacrificed to speed, 
and an attempt is made to make speed dangerous by insisting on a * trappy' 
jump, an open ditch cut away abruptly before a fence, which would be much safer 
if it were made much bigger with a guard rad in front of it, must console them- 
selves with attempts to win the Liverpool Grand National, run over a course that 
is big enough to suit anybody, or that essentially sporting affair, the Grand National 
Hunt Steeple-Chase, the venue of which changes every year, but in which the 
condition is that horses must never have run in a chase before ; so that — for con- 
siderable honour and glory attach to success — men are tempted to keep and 
school their horses entirely for the hope of winning this race." 
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The Coming Slavery. By Herbert Spencer.— “ Pity,” it is 
said, “ is akin to love,” and how true this is in the sense that when 
the miseries of the poor are depicted, they are thought of as the 
miseries of the deserving poor, grievously wronged ; and none 
of them arc thought of as bearing the penalties of their own 
misdeeds. 

On hailing a cab in a London street, it is surprising how generally the door 
is officiously opened by one who expects to get something for his trouble. The 
surprise lessens after counting the many loungers about tavern-doors, or after 
observing the quickness with which a street-performance, or procession, draws 
from neighbouring slums and siable-yards a group of idlers. Seeing how 
numerous they are in every small area, it becomes manifest that tens of thou- 
sands of such swarm through London. ‘ They have no work,’ you say. Say 
rather that they either refuse work or quickly turn themselves out of it. They 
are simply good-for-nothings, who in one way or other live on the good-for- 
somethings— vagrants and sots, criminals and those on the way to crime, youths 
who are burdens on hard-worked parents, men who appropriate the wages of 
their wives, fellows who share the gains of prostitutes ; and then, less visible 
and less numerous, there is a corresponding class of women.” 

Is it natural that happiness should be the lot of such ? The 
fact is the notion that all social suffering is removable, and that it 

18 
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is the duty of somebody or other to remove it, are both false. To 
separate paia from ill-doing is to fight against the constitution of 
things, and will be followed by far more pain. Saving men from the 
natural penalties of dissolute living, eventually necessitates the 
infliction of artificial penalties in solitary cells, on tread-wheels, and by 
the lash. The command “ if any would not work neither should he 
eat” seems to be the one which Christians seem least inclined to 
accept ; though it was so manifestly justified by science. 

Let us now consider the treatment of the evil itself. 

Under another form and in a different sphere, we are now yearly 
extending a system which is identical in nature with the system of 
** make-wages’* under the old Poor Law. “ Make-wages” were supple- 
mentary wages paid out of the rates to each farm -servant ; and the 
various appliances for working-class comfort, which are supplied 
at the cost of rate-payers, are intrinsically of the same nature. 

“In either case the worker receives iu return for what he does, money where- 
with to buy certain of the things he wants ; while, to procure the rest of them 
for him, money is furnished out of a common fund raised by taxes. What matters 
it whether things supplied by ratepayers for nothing, instead of by the employer 
in payment} are of this kind or that kind ? the principle is the same.” 

« « « • 

At the cost of ratepayers he has in some cases, and will presently have in 
more, a house at less than its commercial value ; for of course when, as in Liver- 
pool, a municipality spends nearly ;C20o,ooo in pulling down and reconstructing 
low-class dwellings, and is about to spend as much again, the implication is that 
in some way the ratepayers supply the poor with more accommodation than 
the rents they pay would otherwise have brought. The artisan further receives 
from them, in schooling for his children, much more than he pays for ; and there 
is every probability that he will presently receive it from them gratis. The rate- 
payers also satisfy what desire he may have for books and newspapers, and 
comfortable places to read them in. In some cases too, as in Manchester, gym- 
nasia for his children of both sexes, as well as recreation grounds, are provided. 
That is to say, he obtains from a fund raised by local taxes, certain benefits 
beyond those which the sum received for his labour enables him to purchase. 
The sole diflerence, then, between this system and the old system of “ make- 
wages,” is between the kinds of satisfactions obtained ; and this diflerence does 
not in the least affect the nature of the arrangement.” 

Moreover, the two are pervaded by substantially the same illu- 
sion. The old “ make- wages** was not really, as it appeared, a bonus ; 
for it was accompanied by an equivalent decrease of the fnrm- 
labourer*s wages, as was quickly proved when the system was 
abolished and the wages rose. Just so it is with these seeming boons 
received by working people in towns. 

“ Among the costs of production have to be reckoned taxes, general and 
local. If, as iiif^our large towns, the local rates now amount to one-third of the 
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rental or more— -if the employer has to pay this, not on his private dwelling only, 
but on his business-premises, factories, warehouses, or the like ; it results that 
the interest on his capital must be diminished by that amount, or the amount 
must be taken from the wages-fund, or partly one and partly the other. And if com- 
petition among capitalists in the same business and mother businesses, has the effect 
of so keeping down interest that while some gain, others lose, and not a few are 
ruined — if capital, not getting adequate interest, flows elsewhere and leaves labour 
unemployed; then it is manifest that the choice for the artisan under SUch Con- 
ditions lies between diminished amount of work or diminished rate of payment 
for it. Moreover, for kindred reasons these local burdens raise the costs of 
the things he consumes. The charges made by distributors, too, are, on the 
average, determined by the current rates of interest on capital used in dis- 
tributing business ; and the extra costs of carrying on such businesses have to 
be paid for by extra prices. So that as in the past the rural worker lost in one 
way what he gained in another, so in the present does the urban worker : there 
being, too, in both cases, the loss entailed on him by the cost of administration 
and the waste accompanying it.” 

To pass oil to yet another preliminary section of our subject. 

Our so-called “ practical” politicians forget that there is such a 
thing as a political momentum. The theory on which he daily 
proceeds is that the change caused by his measure will stop where 
he intends it to stop. 

“ Legislators who in 1883 voted ^20,000 a year to aid in building school- 
houses, never supposed that the step they then took would lead to forced 
contributions, local and general, now amounting to ;£6, 000.000 ; they did not 
intend to establish the principle that A should be made responsible for edu- 
cating li’s offspring ; they did not dream of a compulsion which should deprive 
poor widows of the help of their elder children ; and still less did they dream 
that their successors, by requiring impoverished parents to apply to Boards 
of Guardians to pay the fees which School-Boards would not remit, would 
initiate a habit of applying to Boards of Guardians and so cause pauperization. 
Neither did those who in 1834 passed an Act regulating the labour of women 
and children in certain factories, imagine that the system they were beginning 
would end in the restriction and inspection of labour in all kinds of producing 
establishments where more than fifty people are employed ; nor did they con- 
ceive that the inspection provided would grow to the extent ,of requiring that 
before a * young person’ is employed in a factory, authority must be given by 
a certifying surgeon, who, by personal examination (to which no limit is placed), 
has satisfied himself that there is no incapacitating disease or bodily infirmity ; 
his verdict determining whether the ‘ young person’ shall earn wages or not.” 

Or again — 

“ Legislators who, some forty years ago, by Act of Parliament compelled 
railway-companies to supply cheap locomotion, would have ridiculed the belief, 
had it been expressed, that eventually their Act would punish the companies 
which improved the supply ; and yet this was the result to companies which 
began to carry third-class passengers by fast trains, since a penalty to the 
amount of the passenger-duty was inflicted on them for' every third-class pas- 
senger so carried. To which instance concerning railways, add a far more 
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striking one disclosed by comparing the railway policies of England and France.* 
The law-makers who provided for the ultimate lapsing of French railways to 
the State, never conceived the possibility that inferior travelling facilities would 
result — did not foresee that reluctance to depreciate the value of property 
eventually coming to the State, would negative the authorization of competing 
lines, and that in the absence of competing lines locomotion would be rela- 
tively costly, slow, and infrequent.” 

But further, our " practical” politician naturally never thinks of 
results still more remote and important. He is wholly unconscious 
that he is helpin" to form a certain type of social organization, 
and that kindred measures tend with ever increasing force to make 
that type general, until the proclivity towards it becomes irresistible. 

“Just as each society aims when possible to produce in other societies a 
structure akin to its own— just as among the Creeks, the Spartans and the 
Athenians struggled to spread their respective political institutions, or as, at 
the time of the French Revolution, the European absolute monarchies aimed to 
re-establish absolute monarchy in France while the Republic encouraged the 
formation of other republics ; so within every society each species of structure 
tends to propagate itself. Just as the system of voluntary co-operation by 
companies, associations, unions, to achieve business ends and other ends, 
spreads throughout a community, so does the antagonistic system of compul- 
sory CO -operation under Stale-agencies spread ; and the larger becomes its 
extension the more power of spreading it gets. The question of questions for 
the politician should ever be — ‘What type of social structure am I tending to 
produce ? * But this is a question he never entertains.” 

We will entertain it for him. The regard for precedent is ever 
pushing on regulative legislation : — “ We hav® already done this ; 
why should we not do that 

“From inspecting lodging-houses to limit the numbers of occupants and 
enforce sanitary conditions, we have passed to inspecting all houses below a 
certain rent in which there are members of more than one family, and are now 
passing to a kindred inspection of all small houses- The buying and working 
of telegraphs by the State is made a reason for urging that the State should 
buy and work the railways. Supplying children with food for their minds by 
public agency is being followed in some cases by supplying food for their bodies ; 
and after the practice has been made gradually more general, we may antici- 
pate that the supply, now proposed to be made gratis in the one case, will 
eventually be proposed to be made gratis in the other : the argument that good 
bodies as well as good minds are needful to make good citizens, being logically 
urged as a reason for the extension ” 

Not precedent only prompts this spread, but also the necessity 
for supplementing ineffective measures ; for failure does not destroy 
faith in the agencies employed, but merely suggests more stringent 
agencies. Laws to check intemperance not having done what was 
expected, then come demands for more thorough-going laws, locally 
preventing the sal^e of intoxicating liquors altogether. 
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Similarly with the additional appliances demanded for stamp- 
ing out” epidemic diseases, and for compulsory insurance. 

This policy fosters everywhere the tacit assumption that 
Government should step in wherever anything is not going right. 
People take it for granted, first, that all suffering ought to be pre- 
vented, which is not true, since much suffering is curative ; secondly, 
that every evil can be removed : the truth being that, with the 
existing defects of human nature, many evils can only be thrust out 
of one place or form into another place or form — often being 
increased by the transfer. And the more numerous governmental 
interventions become, the more loud are the demands for inter- 
vention. 

“ Every extension of the regulative policy involves an addition to the regu- 
lative agents— a further growth of officialism and an increasing power of the 
organization formed of officials. Take a pair of scales with many shot in the 
one and a few in the other. Lift shot after shot out of the loaded scale and 
put it into the unloaded scale Presently you will produce a balance ; and if 
you go on, the position of the scales will be reversed. Suppose the beam to be 
unequally divided, and let the lightly loaded scale be at the end of a very long 
arm ; then the transfer of each shot, producing a much gi eater effect, will far 
sooner bring about a change of position. I use the figure to illustrate what 
results from transferring one individual after anotlier from the regulated mass 
of the community to the regulating structures. The transfer weakens the one 
and strengthens the other in a far gi eater degree than is implied by the relative 
change of numbers. A comparatively small body of officials, coherent, having 
common interests, and acting under central authority, has an immense advantage 
over an incoherent public which has no settled policy, and can be brought to 
act unitedly only under strong provocation. Hence an organization of officials, 
once passing a certain stage of growth, becomes less and less resistible ; as we 
see in the bureaucracies of the Continent.” 

Add to this that the private interests of many in the regulated 
part itself make the change of ratio still more rapid. Youths are 
everywhere being educated in such ways that they may get employ, 
ment under Government, and so men arc led to tolerate, or even 
favour, the growth of officialism, as offering careers for those related 
to them. A Government appointment, too, is thought a gentlemanly 
occupation, and as the administrative organisation becomes larger, 
this tendency is increased. 

“The prevalent ambition with a young Frenchman is to get some small 
official post in his locality, to rise thence to a place in the local centre of 
government, and finally to reach some head office in Paris. And in Russia, 
where that universality of State regulation which characterizes the militant 
type of society has been carried furthest, we see this ambition pushed to 
its extreme. Says Mr. Wallace, quoting a passage from a play ‘ All men, 
even shopkeepers and cobblers, aim at becoming officep, and the man 
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who has passed his whole life without official rank seems to be not a human 
being.’ ” 

These various influences are reinforced by the expectations of the 
hard-worked and still more of the incapables, who readily support 
schemes which promise them this or the other benefit by State 
agency. 

The diffusion of education works in the same direction. 
That popular education results in an extensive reading of publica- 
tions which foster pleasant illusions rather than of those which insist 
on hard realities, is beyond question. 

Hence, to gratify these large masses of people who are thus 
led to nurture sanguine anticipations of benefits to be obtained 
by social reorganization, every candidate for Parliament is prompt- 
ed to propose and support some few piece of ad captandum legisla- 
tion. Even the chiefs of parties outbid one another, each seeking 
popularity by promising more than his opponent has promised. 

Meanwhile an active propaganda goes on out of doors. 

“ There is the movement for land-nationalization which, aiming at a system 
of land-tenure equitable in the abstract, is, as all the world knows, pressed 
by Mr. George and his friends with avowed disregard for the just claims of 
existing owners, and as the basis of a scheme going more than halfway to 
State-communism. And then there is the thorough-going Democratic Federa- 
tion of Mr. Hyndman and his adherents. We are told by them that ‘the 
handful of marauders who now hold possession [of the land] have and 
can have no right save brute force against the tens of millions whom they 
wrong.’ They exclaim against ‘the shareholders who have been allowed 
to lay hands upon ( I ) our great railway communications. ’ They condemn 
‘ above all, the active capitalist class, the loanmongers, the farmers , the 
mine-exploiters, the contractors, the middlemen, the factory-lords — these, 
the modern slave-drivers,’ who exact ‘more and yet more surplus value out 
of the wage-slaves whom they employ,’ and they think it ‘high time’ that 
trade should be ‘ removed from the control of individual greed.’ ” 

It remains to point out that these tendencies are being 
strengthened by press-advocacy, daily more pronounced. Journal- 
ists begin to speak of laisser-faire as an exploded doctrine. “ People,’* 
they tell us, “ are no longer frightened at the thought of socialism.” 
This economic evolution is asserted to be coming and must be 
accepted. 

Thus do influences of various kinds conspire to increase corpo- 
rate action and decrease individual action. 

“ But why is this change described as ‘ the coming slavery ?* is a question 
which many will still ask. The reply is simple. All socialism involves slavery. 

** What is essential to the idea of a slave ? We primarily think of him as 
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one who ts owned by another. To be more than nominal, however, the ownership 
must be shown by control of the slave’s actions— a control which is habitually 
for the benefit of the controller. That which fundamentally distinguishes the 
slave is that he labours under coercion to satisfy another’s desires. The 

relation admits of sundry gradations.” 

# * # o • # • 

“ The essential question is — How much is he compelled to labour for other 
benefit than his own, and how much he can labour for his own benefit ? The 
degree of his slavery varies according to the ratio between that which he is 
forced to yield up and that which he is allowed to retain ; and it matters not 
whether his master is single person or a society. If, without option, he has to 
labour for the society and receives from the general stork such portion as the 
society awards him, he becomes a slave to the society. Socialistic arrangement 
necessitate an enslavement of this kind ; and towards such an enslavement 
many recent measures, and still more the measures advocated, are carrying 
us. Let us observe, first, their proximate effects, and then their ultimate 
effects.” 

In the case of the Industrial Dwellings Acts— where municipal 
bodies turn house-builders — they inevitably lower the values of 
houses otherwise built, and check the supply of more. 

“Every dictation respecting modes of building and conveniences to be pro- 
vided diminishes the builder’s profit, and prompts him to use his capital where 
the profit is not thus diminished.” 

***«••# 

“ The multiplication of houses, and especially small houses, being increasingly 
checked, there must come an increasing demand upon the local authority to 
make up for the deficient supply. More and more, the municipal or kindred 
body will have to build houses, or to purchase houses rendered unsaleable to 
private persons in the way shown ; houses which, greatly lowered in value as they 
must become, it will, in many cases, pay to buy rather than to build new ones.’’ 

##*00*0 

“ Manifestly, the tendency of that which has been done, is being done, and 
is presently to be done, is to approach the socialistic ideal in which the commu- 
nity is sole house-proprietor.” 

Such, too, must be the effect of the daily growing policy on the 
tenure and utilization of the land. More numerous public benefits, at 
the cost of augmented public burdens, must increasingly deduct 
from the returns on land. 

“ This process, carried far, must have the result of throwing inferior land out of 
cultivation ; after which there will be raised more generally the demand made 
by Mr Arch, who, addressing the Radical Association of Brighton lately, and 
contending that existing landlords do not make their land adequately productive 
for the public benefit, said ‘ he should like the present Government to pass a 
Compulsory Cultivation Bill:’ an applauded proposal which he justified by in- 
stancing compulsory vaccination (thus illustrating the influence of precedent). 
And this demand will be pressed, not only by the need for making the land 
productive, but also by the need for employing the rural population. After tlie 
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Government has extended the practice of hiring the unemployed to work on 
deserted lands, or lands acquired at nominal prices, there will be reached a stagi 
whence there is but a small further step to that arrangement which, in the pro- 
grame bf the Democratic Federation, is to follow nationalization of the lands — 
the * organization of agricultural and industrial armies under State control on 
co-operative principles.* ** 

Then, again, comes State ownership of railways taken up 
afresh by the Democratic Federation, which proposes State ap- 
propriation of railways, with or without compensation. Evidently, 
then, all these changes are carrying us towards State usurpation 
of all industries, and so will be brought about the desired ideal of 
the socialists. 

Now, a little deliberate thought will show that, under the 
proposed arrangements of all these political enthusiasts, their 
liberties must be surrendered in proportion as their material 
welfares are cared for. 

‘‘ For no form of co-operation, small or great, can be carried on without 
regulation, and an implied submission to the regulating agencies. Even one of 
their own organizations for effecting social changes yields the proof.” 

* # # # o # # 

“Trades Unions, which carry on a kind of industrial war in defence of 
workers* interests versus employers’ interests, find that subordination almost 
military in its strictness is needful to secure efficient action ; for divided councils 
prove fatal to success.** 

*•••*#* 

“ Judge then what must happen when, instead of combinations small, local 
and voluntary, to which men may belong or not as they please, we have a national 
combination in which each citizen finds himself incorporated, and from w'hich 
he cannot separate himself without leaving the country. Judge what must under 
such conditions become the power of a graduated and centralized officialism, 
holding in its hands the resources of the community, and having behind it what- 
ever amount of force it finds requisite to carry out its decrees and maintain what 
it calls order. Well may a Prince Bismarck display leanings towards State- 
socialism.** 

« «■ * o « * # 

“ And this, indeed, is the arrangement distinctly, but as it would seem in- 
advertently, pointed to by the members of the Democratic Federation. For they 
propose that production should be carried on by ‘ agricultural and industrial armies 
under State control,* apparently not remembering that armies pre- suppose grades 
of officers, by whom obedience would have to be insisted upon, since otherwise 
neither order nor efficient work could be ensured. So that each would stand 
toward the governing agency in the relation of slave to master.** 

But it may be objected that the governin^r agency would be 
a master constantly kept in check, and one which would not exer- 
cise more control than was necessary for the benefit of each 
and all. 
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** To which reply the first rejoinder is that, even if so, each member of the 
community as an individual would be a slave to the comniunity as a whole-** 

• o ♦ # * ♦ o 

“ The services of each will belong to the aggregate of all ; and for these 
services, such returns will be given as the authorities think proper. So that even 
if the administration is of the beneficent kind intended to be secured, slavery, 
however mild, must be the outcome of the arrangement.'* 

A second rejoinder is that the administration will presently 
become not of the intended kind, and that the slavery will not 
be mild. 

The machinery of Communism, like existing social machinery, has to be 
framed out of existing human nature ; and the defects of existing human nature 
will generate in the one the same evils as in the other. The love of power, the 
selfishness, the inju.stice, the untruthfulness, which often in comparatively short 
times bring private organizations to disaster, will inevitably, "where their effects 
accumulate from generation to generation, work evils far greater and less remedi- 
able ; since vast and complex and possessed of all the resources, the adminis. 
trative organization once developed and consolidated must become irresistible.” 

The final result would be a revival of despotism. A disci- 
plined army of civil officials gives supreme power to its head. That 
those who rose to power in a socialistic organization would not 
scruple to carry out their aims at all costs, we have good reason 
for concluding. 

“ It would need but a war with an adjacent society, or some internal discontent 
demanding forcible suppression, to at once transform a socialistic administration 
into a grinding tyranny like that of ancient Peru ; under which the mass of the 
people, controlled by grades of officials, and leading lives that were inspected 
out-of-doors and in-doors, laboured for the support of the organization which 
regulated them, and were left with but a bare subsistence for themselves. And 
then would be completely revived, under a different form, that rt^^ime of status — 
that system of compulsory co-operation, the decaying tradition of which is repre- 
sented by the old Toryism and towards which the new Toryism is carrying us 
back.” 

The truth i.s that the welfare of a society and the justice of its 
arrangements are at bottom dependent upon the characters of its 
members, and the belief that by due skill an ill-working humanity 
may be framed into well-working institutions is a delusion. There 
is no political alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out 
of leaden instincts. 

Countersense. By Carl Abel. — The progress of investigation 
into the history of language brings out more and more clearly the 
fact that there was once a time when, not only in thought but in 
name, contradictory ideas- were identical ; when, in fact, black was 
white. 
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The oldest preserved specimens of human speech are handed 
down to us in Egyptian literature. The characters and words used 
in the hieroglyphic writing were settled in prehistoric times and 
remained substantially the same for several thousands of years. 
The vernacular altered indeed, but the scribes were content to adhere 
to the old code — a code which it must have taken ages to form. 
Hence, in point of antiquity, there is nothing in the linguistic records 
of the world that can at all compare with the Egyptian literature. 

** In this unique relic of the old-world language, we are startled to discover 
a large number of words with two meanings, one the exact opposite of the other. 
Imagine for a moment, if indeed you can imagine such apparent nonsense, that 
the word ‘good’ in the English language meant ‘bad’ as well as ‘good*; that the 
noun ‘ light’ was habitually used in London to denote light as well darkness ; 
that one American miner applied the term ‘ gold’ to gold, while another referred 
it to dross : and you will be able to realize the practice of the ancient Egyptians. 
At this point the reader no doubt shakes his head incredulously. However, as 
there are notoriously many more things in heaven and earth than can be divined 
by philosophy, the following list will, it is hoped, not be denied a hearing. It 
contains a few examples taken at random from a far greater number occurring in 
carved and painted inscriptions on Egyptian temple walls. When wishing to 
convey the sense of* strong,’ ‘ stout,’ the people of the Nile were wont to utter the 
syllable ken; but they pronounced the same sound when they meant to say 
‘ weak.’ Similaily they said ari^ meaning either ‘ above’ or ‘below’ ; tern, meaning 
either ‘ include’ or ‘exclude’ ; /i«, meaning either to ‘ move away from a thing’ 
or ‘ in the direction of a thing.* They likewise employed the one vocable her to 
signify both ‘ with’ and ‘ without’ as well as both * for’ and * against.’ Looking at 
these and many similar examples of antithetical meaning, there can be no doubt 
that, at one period at least, and in one language at any rate, words abounded 
which denoted a thing and its opposite as well. However astonishing, tliere is the 
fact ; however irrational, the existence of the process is indubitable. The thing 
has clearly to be acknowledged and dealt with.” 

Now this was not the practice of a barbarous or unenlightened 
tribe, since the Egyptian ranked among the foremost of ancient 
mankind, and achieved civilization many centuries before the bar- 
barous rest of the world, and yet these are the people who, to all 
appearance, did not possess the capacity of distinguishing between 
the most contradictory notions. How are we to account for this ? 

“Fortunately for the elucidation of primeval speech, the Egyptians, who pro- 
pose the riddle, themselves supply the means for solving it — means at least as 
unexpected as the riddle itself. Of all the eccentricities of the Egyptian dictionary 
the most startling, perhaps, is this, that in addition to the words with antithetical 
meanings, there are compound terms, combining words of opposite significations, 
and yet conveying the sense of only one of them. For instance, these people were 
in the habit of forming the two words * old’ and * young’ into a compound vocable 
‘old-young,’ which signified nothing but ‘young.’ They also had a word ‘ far-near,* 
meaning to express ‘ near.’ They said ‘ connect-separate,’ for * connect,* and 
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‘ without-within,’ for * within,’ and used many other compounds of the same 
kind, — words which force us to ask : Is not all this sheer nonsense ? ” 

That we shall see presently. Meanwhile we note that these 
words with antithetical meanings were united to express the signi- 
fication of one only of the two constituent members of the compound. 
From this fact springs the enlightening spark which reveals the 
mystery. 

“ After all, the matter is simpler than it seems. All our primary notions, it is 
easily perceived on reflection, arise from comparison. Were it always light, we 
should be unable to distinguish between light and darkness, and, consequently, 
should have conceived neither the notions nor the names of these natural pheno- 
mena,” 

• #•••••<> 

“ Were everything and everybody absolutely perfect, neither good nor evil 
would have any existence or any names for us. There would be no virtue, because 
there could be no vice ; there would be no morality, because there could be no sin. 
It is plain that everything in this planet is relative, and has independent existence 
only by its diversity from other related, yet different, things.” 

In this interdependent arrangement of the universe, what was 
more reasonable than that things should have been originally dis- 
tinguished by reference to those other things, without whose oppo- 
site qualities they could not have been noticed at all.^ 

Since, then, man could not have realized the notion of strong 
except through guaging it by the notion of weak^ the word which 
conveyed the one idea necessarily had to suggest the other as well. 
The word, in truth, anciently meant neither strong nor weak. It 
indicated only the relation between the two. 

“ If in later times, when opposite notions had long been separated and located 
in special words, two such special words of opposite meaning were still united to 
convey the meaning of one of them, the inference that opposite meanings con, 
tained in non-composite terms illustrate the necessary creation of thought by 
antithesis becomes equally inevitable and conclusive.” 

But, it may be objected, how did ancient mankind manage to 
intimate which of the two notions in each particular instance was 
meant? 

“ The difficulty is easily removed. As we may gather from the theory and 
practicn of hieroglyphic writing, gesture obtained to a large extent in ancient 
colloquy. When it signified ‘ strong* the alphabetical writing of the Egyptian 
word ken was accompanied by the picture of a man, standing erect and some- 
times carrying arms ; when it was to express ‘ weak,’ the same term was followed 
by the image of a languid person, squatting on the ground in an exhausted way. 
Similar distinctions were made in the case of other ambiguous words.” 

** Now it will be readily understood that the illustrative pictures used in writ- 
ing must have been replaced by gesture in actual talk. Most of the primitive 
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words affected by antithetical meaning referring to sensuous objectS) and dating 
from a time when conversation preferably turned upon palpable things, there 
could be no difficulty in assigning to each some characteristic movement of hand, 
foot, or body, which fully answered the purpose. If a man said kef^ meaning ‘ to 
take’ or to * reject,’ nothing could be more simple than to distinguish the opposite 
significations by accompanying movements of the hand. Or if he utter tua^ pur- 
porting ‘ to honour,* as well as ‘ to despise,* there was little invention required to 
make him perform a salaam in the first instance, and spit out in the second.” 

Of equal importance with their rise is the original extent 
and subsequent gradual di.sappearance of antithetical terms. In 
Egyptian (as in other languages) most of the ideas retaining traces of 
Countersense belong to the most ordinary natural phenomena. The 
practised intellect, directly a supply of primary notions had been 
attained, framed others independently and without any conscious 
antithesis. 

“ The disappearance of Countersense likewise admits of being lexico-graphi' 
cally traced. For this end revert to our old examples. AV«, in ancient Egyptian 
* strong-weak,’ in the later period of the language gets separated into tskne, 
‘strong,* and tshnau, ‘weak.’ TVw, in hieroglyphic times known as ‘ include-ex- 
cludc,’ in the Coptic age is differentiated into shtanty ‘ include,’ and the compound 
‘ exclude.’ Sneh^ senh, meaning ‘ sever-join’ in the olden days, in the 
more modern era is replaced respectively by senh, ‘ to join,' and neh (the causa- 
tive j being dropped) ‘to sever.’ Tua^ originally ‘ curse-adore’, eventually becomes 
taio^ in the sense of ‘ adore,’ being softened into djeua in the meaning of ‘ curse.* 
In the light of these instructive modifications other variants are legitimately 
referred to common antithetical roots, though these may not actually be pre- 
served. Meeting, for instance, keh^ ‘ violent,’ by the side of kah, ‘ slow 
‘water,’ by the side of mue, ‘fire toh^ ‘ to run,’ by the side of tnhot ‘to rest,’ 

‘ uppermost,’ by the side of xer^ ‘ undermost,’ we are, after what has 
been shown, entitled to consider them as pairs pointing to a common antithetical 
centre, originally one in sound and sense, but differentiated in later times.” 

Thus the human intellect by degrees attained a stage when this 
comparison of ideas was no longer needed. After “ weakness,’' />., 
“ little strength” had been sufficiently grasped by confrontation with 
and separation from “ strength,” i.e., “ greater strength,” the notion 
eventually grew to be distinct enough to be able to dispense 
with the contrast. The antithetical term was dropped, and re- 
placed by two derivative terms, each embodying only one aspect of 
the concept. 

Analogous vestiges of the antithetical process occur also in the 
other idioms of the Caucasian race. They are frequent, for instance, 
in Arabic, and our own Indo-European tongues afford not a few 
examples, which may be given in conclusion. Thus we have in 
X^lin : sacer, sacred and accursed ; clamare^ to bawl, c/am^ secretly. 
In Russian : blagi^ good and bad ; slovo^ word and secret. In Anglo- 
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Saxon: blaec^ black and white. In English: bid^ offer and demand; 
cleave^ to sever and to stick ; let^ to let and to hinder ; boot^ benefit 
and injury ; with^ conjointly and away from, &c. 

Thp: Expansion of England. By Gold win Smith. — In this 
article the writer discusses the two views respecting British posses- 
sions between which, he says, statesmen will soon have to choose 

Imperialism, which regards the Colonies, India, and the rest as in- 
alienable portions of the Empire, possibly to be united by the con- 
struction of an Imperial Federation ; Anti-imperialism, which declines 
to be bound to the perpetual retention of anything which it is not 
found expedient to retain. The latter alternative is the one adopted 
by Mr. Smith and advocated at length in his article. We quote in 
full his remarks relative to India. 

“ The Indian Empire stands by itself, as Expansionists see, though they can- 
not help bringing it in to make up bulk and prevent their Greater Britain from 
being the Less. It is enough of itself to task the governing powers of an Im- 
perial country, even if it were not. as it certainly is, bringing Egypt in its train. 
The moral title of England to the possession it is needless to discuss. India was 
conquered in the age of conquest ; France, Spain, Portugal, or Holland would 
have conquered it if she could. Nor does the conqueror in this case trample on 
nationality, for there is no nation, there is nothing but strata of race deposited by 
previous conquests, and caste. Aggressions, or suspected aggressions, on caste 
have been the cause of all the mutinies, not excepting the last, and there h:>s 
been nothing like a political rebellion. The English are the caste of government, 
the Moguls who came not from the mountains but from the sea. Of withdrawal 
at all events, nobody now thinks. Not only would immense investments and a 
vast field of action be lost, but the country would be delivered over to a plundering 
anarchy. In the British provinces there would be left no germ of government or 
rallying point of order. The cultivated Bengalee with his aspirations and his 
Ilbert Bill is a child of the conquest, and would become extinct on the morrow of 
withdrawal. It would not be to the purpose therefore here to attempt the difficult 
task of striking the balance between the good and the evil of the connection, either 
as regards the Imperial or the subject people. England has to lay in one scale 
grandeur, true or false, a field of action for her youth, salaries and pensions, pro- 
fitable investments, secure free trade with the two hundred millions, payment of a 
portion of her army, and the addition of the Sepoys, whatever it may be worth, to 
her military power. In the other scale she has to lay the perils and responsibilities 
of distant Empire, diplomatic embarrassments, wars with Russia, increased naval 
expenditure, and. in addition to these, the sinister influence of empire on freedom* 
of dealings with barbarism on civilization, such works as the massacre of the 
mutineers on the moral character of the British nation. In former days the 
nabobs in Parliament fearfully avenged the oppressed Hindoo. It was from 
the first evident that the change of route from the Cape to Suez would entail 
the occupation of Egypt with a new set of responsibilities and dangers. On 
the side of the Hindoo the question is not less complex. The subject race may 
be said, without fear of contradiction, to be governed more for its own good than 
ever before was the conquered by the conqueror. It is saved from war and Pin- 
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darrees. It multiplies apace, and the pressure on the means of subsistence, 
caused by its increasing numbers, is at least in part the source of sufferings which 
some Indian reformers have ascribed wholly to taxation. It has railways, en- 
couragement of agriculture, British markets for Indian wheat, a regular police, 
just judges, security of property, postal communications, aid in local famines, 
schools for the few who can use them, suppression of Thuggism and Suttee, Chris- 
tian missions, association in the lower part at least of the work of government. 
On the other hand, the ruler is an undomicilable alien, divided by a gulf of senti- 
ment, as well as of race and language, from the subject millions ; he alights, but 
he does not settle ; he settles less than ever now that communication with his home 
has become rapid ; whatever he accumulates he carries away ; nor can he divest 
himself of the insolence of the conqueror, always greatest in the lowest grades. 
Taxation is heavy. Wellington said : ‘India is a 6ne country ; it would be a shame to 
govern it ill ; it will be ruinous to govern it well.’ The Ryot has to bear the cost of an 
army of occupation on double pay, a civil service with salaries |at exile rate, the 
drain of pensions, and the expense of European administration. The civilization 
produced among the millions is not that of a nation but that of a flock of sheep, 
all tended and sheared alike. Native character, energy, thought, art, whatever 
they may be worth, perish ; there will be no other Taj Mahal. It seems that on 
the whole the people prefer a native dynasty, with its barbarisms and its fits of 
tyranny, to the British rule, with its civilization and beneficence. Native dynasties 
under British control are restrained from excesses of misrule, but they are 
guaranteed against revolutions, the rough remedy of the East for insufferable 
incapacity or oppression. Never was an attempt made on so grand a scale or so 
much in earnest to wed conquest with beneficence. The result our grand- 
children will know, if the empire last so long. Two dangers threaten — financial 
deficit, which entails the fell and foul necessity of the opium trade ; and the 
democratic spirit of the European community, which fancies that it can enjoy 
British liberties in a military Empire, and among them, the liberty of lording it 
over the Hindoo. Wisely did the Company discourage European settlement. 
If you have an Empire, you must have an Emperor ; and only a Viceroy with 
absolute power, though responsible to British opinion, can possibly do justice 
to the subject race. Of all tyrannies in Hindustan the tyranny of a small British 
community would be the worst. We see how the white oligarchy have behaved 
in Jamaica. The more democratic England herself becomes, the more difficult 
it will be for her to rule the Indian, or any other. Empire. An Indian Empire 
would soon be the political ruin of the United States. Of abandonment, however, 
as was said before, nobody thinks, not even those who, caring perhaps more for 
the character of England and for her liberties than for the increase of her wealth, 
wish tliat the Indian Empire had never been. To talk of conferring independence 
on the self-governed colonies <7^ giving up India, is like talking of setting up 
your adult son in the world and putting away your wife.” 
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The Prophet of San Francisco. By Ills Grace the Duke of Argyll ... — 

The Spoliation of India. II. By J. Seymour Keav ... ... ... 273 

Wordsworth and Byron. By Algernon Charles Swinburne ... ... — 

The Arundel Society. By Sir William Gregory ... ... — 

Democracy and .Socialism. By the Honorable George C. Brodrick ... — 

King John of Abyssinia. By Captain E. A. DE Cosson, F.RG.S. ... — 

Luther and Recent Criticism. By the Very Reverend Principal Tui.loch ... — 

Numbers ; or, The Majority and the Remnant. By Matthew Arnold ... — 

The Day of Rest. By Charles Hill (Secretary to the Working Men’s Lord’s 

Day Rest Association) ... ... ,,, ... — 

Proportional Representation ... ... ... ... — 

1 . By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

2. (A Test Election.) By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 

The Spoliation of India. II. — Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s name 
has lately been before the Indian public in quite a variety of 
surroundings. To say nothing of his somewhat abortive harangues 
in promotion of a kind of Indian Land League, we have lately 
seen him figuring as prosecutor in a great libel case, which has 
just been decided in his favour, with damages at one-tenth of the 
amount claimed. It was a contention of the defence that Mr. 
Seymour Keay had, by his political writings, made himself a fair 
mark for publicist criticism ; the writings referred to were, probably, 
the series of articles in the Nineteenth Century, of the second of 
which we here give our readers the gist. 

The first article appeared in the July number of the Nine-^ 
teenth Century last year. It was answered by ** John Indigo” in the 
National Review of September last, and by Sir Lepel Griffin in 
the October number of the Fortnightly ; for these replies we may 
refer our readers to the October and November issues of the Indian 
Review, Mr. Seymour Keay occupies the first few pages of this 
second article with a criticism of his critics, giving them credit 
for little but feebleness of defence and expressive silence on all 
the leading points. “ John Indigo,” he asserts, is but an official 
apologist, who has purposely adopted this misnomer to cheat his 
readers into believing him to be an independent planter. 
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The main contentions of the former article are recapitulated 
under the following three heads : — 

“ ist.— That our Indian Empire ought to be a source of real concern 
to England, the latter having largely increased her own debt and yearly 
burdens in order to maintain the same. 

“ 2nd. — That the great bulk of that empire was acquired, not by con- 
quest, but by breach of trust with the native powers, 

“ 3rd. — That the present character of our Indian administration is very 
much what might have been expected from its past history ; that it is still 
an alien bureaucracy, living chiefly for itself with little or no sympathy with 
the people ; that while sadly unsuitable to the wants of the people, it is ruin- 
ously expensive ; that its ruinous expense is now only defrayed by a re- 
sort to the most merciless expedients, and that the result is poverty, ruin, and 
starvation to the people, which must eventuate in catastrophe to the Govern- 
ment itself.” 

Mr. Seymour Keay had asserted that jf85,ooo,cxx) have been 
added to the debt of England in consequence of its connection 
with India. In answer to the refutation of this statement by 
John Indigo,” he now says that the cost of the Crimean, Chinese, 
Afghan and Egyptian wars go to make up this sum, for few 
persons will hold that England would have engaged in those wars 
but for the existence of her Indian Empire. 

We think it hardly necessary to follow Mr. Keay in his 
attempts to prove the charge brought under his second head that it 
was not by conquest but breach of trust that our Indian Empire 
was acquired ; we pass on to the third and most important heading 
which constitutes the real gravamen of .the impeachment of the 
present system of our Indian Government, to wit, that it is making 
the people poorer and poorer every year. The apologists for our 
rule adduce three considerations to disprove this charge : first, the 
fact of the great increase of the exports and imports ; secondly, the 
circumstance that the imports comprise, among other items, a 
certain amount of bullion ; and, thirdly, the assertion that under 
the British revenue system only a small proportion of the gross 
produce of the soil is taken from the Indian cultivator. These three 
supposed proofs are examined in detail. 

Mr. Seymour Keay begins by pointing out that increase of 
foreign trade is a proof of prosperity only when the country 
receives imports of more value to itself than the produce exported, 
in other words when it gets full value in return for its exports and 
a profit besides. In the ten years, from 1870 to 1880, Great Britain 
got full value for her exports, and a profit of 33 per cent, besides, 
France got 224>er cent, profit, and even Turkey reaped 13 per cent. 
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India, however, owing to the “enormous drain to foreigners,’* not 
only gets back no profit on imports, but no imports at all. The 
following is Mr. Seymour Keay’s explanation of this startling 
statement : — 

“In the year 1882, India imported 50,000,000/. of foreign merchandise. 
Therefore, say the apologists, the people cannot be poorer but must be richer 
than in 1835, which year India only imported 7,750,000/. But the real fact is 
that the increase in the imports of foreign merchandise shows nothing whatever 
one wny or the other, concerning the wealth of the people. All it does show is 
that the artisans of Europe have been able, with steam machinery and Ollier 
appliances, to produce cheaper manufactures than the natives of India, and thus 
to supply them from without with articles similar to those they formerly made 
for themselves. As a believer generally in free trade doctrine.s, I do not say that 
this is a fact in itself to be regretted ; but I must at the same time protest against 
its being used as an argument in proof of prosperity. It shows no enhanced pur- 
chasing power by the people whatever, and is quite compatible with increasing 
poverty, instead of increasing wealth. Thus, last year India imported cotton, 
wool, and silk clothing to the extent of 27,500,000/. But no one who knows 
India supposes for a moment that these imports represent that amount, or any 
amount of new wants, or that the people afford or wear more clothing now than 
they used to do. On the contrary', cveiyone knows that the people were at Least 
as well clothed as now, though with their own manufactures, before the British 
set foot upon the soil, and that the only change which has taken place in this 
respect is that 27,500.000/. are now paid yearly to the foreigner which were for' 
mcrly di.stributed among the native manufacturers. This payment to the foreigner 
is of course made by exports of at least 27.500,000/. worth of produce ; and thus, 
on a consideration of one single item of its foreign trade, 7'iz , clothing, India 
can point to the creation of a combined import and export trade of 55,000,000/. 
yearly, without its being showm that the people have one shilling more of pur- 
chasing power than formerly. On the contrary, there is a well-grounded fear that 
the annihilation of the native manufacturers has impoverished the country’, and 
has forced a vast number of native artisans to seek a precarious subsistence by 
tilling poor lands, formerly considered w'orthlcss, and which, even w'ith the most 
arduous toil, hardly repay the cost of cultivation. Yet these two signs of positive 
adversity — the paying aw'.ay to the foreigner 27,500.000/., formerly spent among 
India’s own people, and the increase of cultivation consequent on the distress of 
ruined native craftsmen— are complacently distorted into proofs of prosperity.” 

The remaining ;^22,5oo,ooo of imports divide .themselves into 
two classc.s, say, 12, 500,000 of miscellaneous articles, such as 
metals, the indigenous production of which has been, just like cloth- 
ing, reduced or killed by cheaper European substitutes, and 
;&10,000,000 of the larger class of commodities required for the 
subsistence in India of Europeans themselves, or articles such as 
railway materiel which India imports, not in consequenc<^of any 
trade demand from her people at all, but on compulsion, as the pro- 
ceeds of loans or otherwise, at the command of her Imperial Gover- 
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nors. Thus vve have 50,000,000 of imports and an equivalent 
amount of exports to pay for them, or ;^ioo,ooo,ooo of foreign 
trade, arising without the faintest indication of their being caused 
by an increase of prosperity, but the reverse. Sir J. Strachey him- 
self, it is urged, admitted this in his financial statement for 1878-79 
in the words : — 

The people of India are too poor to consume many luxuries. The import 

trade merely comists of either the materials of industiy^ or the necessaries of 
life. 

Adding to the above <£‘100,000,000 the sum of £26,000,000 re- 
presenting the worth of the bullion imported last year into India, 
together with a corresponding amount of exports to pay for it, we 
have £126,000,000 out of the £147,000,000 which in 1882-83 formed 
the gross foreign trade of India, called into existence and sub- 
sisting at this moment by reason of circumstances quite apart from 
the economic improvement of the people.” 

The whole principle adopted by the official apologists in deal- 
ing with the figures of India’s foreign trade is charged with being 
altogether wrong. 

** Says ‘John Indigo,* the imports of India have increased in fifty years from 
7,ooc,oooA to 60,000,000/., and the exports from 13,000.000/. to 83,000,000/. He 
then adds the two classes of figures together, and, finding the one seven times as 
large as the other, he exclaims, Here is 'a sevenfold expansion of prospenly due 
to British rule.’ Happy Indians, who used to pay 13,000,000/. for English goods 
worth 7,000,000/. and now are privileged to pay 83,000.000/. for goods worth 
60,000.000/. ! It never strikes him that the annual deficit having since 1835 risen 
from 6,000,000/. to 23,000,000/., his own figures really prove nothing but a four 
fold expansion of adversity. To deduce increase of prosperity from such figures 
is to imagine that riches can be acquired by simply moving about goods fi om 
place to place. If ‘John Indigo’ were a planter, who had conducted his business 
so ruinously that last year he had paid away 13,000/. to keep going an estate 
which brought him in only 7,000/., would he consider that he enjo\ cd ‘ a seven- 
fold expansion of prosperity’ if this year he had paid away 83,000/. and only re- 
ceived 60,000/. ? The veriest schoolboy would see through such transparent 
fiction.” 

The writer finds the process of calculating how the yearly 
deficit of imports would look, if spread as a percentage over the 
combined total of imports and exports, to be meaningless and indeed 
preposterous. To assert that because the deficit of 1835 (though by 
itself only one-fourth as large as that of 1882) formed a greater 
percentage on the figures of the gross trade, therefore India was 
worse off in the former year by losing £7,000,000 than in the latter 
by losing £23,000,000 is called ridiculous, and is only a proof 
that any kind of arithmetic is good enough in order to justify the 
appropriation of the revenues of ** a conquered people.” 
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‘‘The simple fact is that the unfortunate political position of India in the 
hands of her European masters compels her to pay away to them, without equi- 
valent, not only the whole of the profits of her foreign trade, but an ever-increas- 
ing amount of her own produce besides. This yearly drain is at once the cause 
and the exemplar of the extent to which India is being ruined by British rule. 
The growth of her foreign trade is only the growth of her loss. The greater the 
facilities, therefore, for the movement of produce, whether by roads, railways, or 
otherwise, and the larger the volume of trade, the loss is only the greater. Copy- 
ing from the brothers Strachey, ‘John Indigo* places this yearly loss or tribute at 
about 15,000,000/. a year. Its nature is correctly stated by the brothers 
.Sirachcy. They admit that it consists of ‘ the payments to be made in England 
on account of the. Government, for the public services, interest on debt, railway 
capital, and so forth, and of the savings and profits of foreigners emplojed or 
trading in India.’ It must now be shown, that this tribute really amounts not 
to 15,000,000/. only, but to four times that sum — to a figure, in fact, in 
presence of which the occasional plunderings of former invaders sink into insig- 
nificance, and which must obviously eventuate in swift ruin and destruction. 

“The erroneous supposition that the drain amounts to only 15,000,000/. is 
arrived at by simply taking the figures of the average annual deficit in imports 
as compared with exports, as given in the customs returns for the last five years. 
But such a computation is totally unsound. In the first place, it is universally 
rccogni.sed tliat to this deficit should hQ the iucrcase of the/of ci^Ji debt 

during the same period, say 5,000,000/. annually, which must be deducted from th^ 
imports. Yet, in order to make out a case in favour of the British system, this 
increase of debt, which at once brings up the yearly deficit to 20,000,000/., has 
been deliberately ignored, 

“ Even this larger figure, however, is far below the truth, for reasons which 
must now be stated. What shadow of a reason is there to suppose that, except 
for the calamitous European drain, India, with her fcitile soil, her teeming indus- 
trious population, her settled government, and her splendid seaboard, would not, 
like other countries, receive back — not only the full value of her exports — but a 
handsome pi ojii besides? It has already been shown that England makes a clear 
profit of no less than 33 per cent, on all the exports which leave its shores, France 
22 per cent , the whole of Europe an average of 19 per cent, and even Turkey 13 
per cent. Why should the same rule not apply to India ? Do not her merchants 
actually now earn a similar profit ? Without any question they do, but it is paid 
to them in another form than imports. In other words, it is all, and more than 
all, carried off to England by India’s alien masters.” 

Last year India exported produce to the value of ;^ 83 ,cxx),ooo. 
Allowing the English rate of profit, 33 per cent., she was entitled 
to receive imports in exchange to the value of ;6‘i 1 1,000,000, where- 
as her actual imports last year (after deducting ;f5,ooo,ooo for 
increase of debt as shown above) amounted to only ;£'5 8,000,000, 
showing a tribute paid to England — not of ;(ri 5, 000,000 as asserted — 
but of no less than ;^5 3,000,000, />., more than one-half of the 
whole exports of British India are lost to it every year in con- 
sequence of the British domination. 
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The dictum of the brothers Strachey'’ on the analogy between 
the excess of exports over imports in the United Slates, an admit- 
tedly prosperous country, and that in India, is thus controverted : — 

“ The whole position and circumstances of the United States are the very anti- 
thesis of those of India. America is a new country, with a sparse population, and 
an unlimited supply of virgin soil. India is an old country, crowded with people, 
with no surplus either of soil or agricultural produce. America twenty years ago, 
when engaged in an internecine war, suddenly contracted a debt to foreign Creditors 
of 555,000,000/. On the conclusion of the war she determined to pay off this huge 
foreign debt with her tremendous surplus of annual produce, if not as suddenly as 
it was contracted, at least in a single generation. Her public treasury has conse- 
quently been busily engaged paying off foreign debt to the extent of from 
14,000,000/ to 20,000,000/. per annum, while her wealthy sons have, in addition, 
anticipated her action by buying up, on their own account, in the markets of 
Europe, during the last ten years, the enormous sum of 200,000,000/. of the re- 
mainder of the debt. For these operations of redemption and private purchase 
of foreign debt, vast amounts of produce have necessarily been exported, with 
the result that, during the years in question, mid only durim^ these, the exports 
of erdinetry merchandise from the United States have exceeded the iinyjorts, 
similarly to those of India. In the case of Amcrxcdi, however, the remainder 0/ f he 
i nports was duly received, in the shape of about 400,000,000/. of national bonds 
redeemed font foreign creditors, which fully account both for the whole apparent 
deficit in, and the profits on, the export. What are we to say, then, of 
the fairness of those who endeavour to calm all apprehensions reg.irding 
the exhausting drain from India, by quoting America as an analogy, wdule care- 
fully concealing the well- recognised and crucial differences? America, teeming 
with the surplus produce of her own soil, essays to pay off 555 000,000/. of foreign 
debt in a few years, and straightway exports commodities for the purpose. On 
the other hand, in her very plethora of wealth, she .artificially restricts her import.s 
by protective tariffs, in order that her .subjects may enjoy the somewhat barren 
luxury of manufacturing for themselves what other nations supply to them at a 
cheaper rate. India neither pays off a shilling of her foreign debt, nor a tificially 
restricts her imports by protective tariff.;, yet the position of America is merci- 
lessly quoted against her as an analogy for the infoiination of the English people. 
Va victis ! Any kind of analogy is good cinrngh to justify the appropriation of 
the possessions of ‘ a conquered race,' ” 

Mr. Seymour Keay defies the whole bureaucracy to produce a 
scrap of real evidence that the production of India is increasing at 
all, and goes on to quote various authorities to .show the fallacy of 
the notion that enlarged exports necessarily imply increased pro- 
duction. In famine time starving peasants had, in Orissa, in 1863, 
to sell off and export their very food in order to meet their taxes ; 
and Sir James Caird saw the truth when, in his official report on 
the condition of India in 1880, he wTote : — 

“ It is very remarkable that the doubling of the external trade during part of 
the same time (1870-80), put forth as a proof of the prosperity of agriculture 
.appears to have ha^ no beneficial influence on the Land Revenue, which only 
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increased from 21,088, 000/. to 21,679,000/. in the ten years. May this not rather 
show that the railways are carrying off more than it is safe for the agricultural 
class to part with ?” 

“ The admitted fact thjit an entire fifth of the population of India now ‘ go 
through life on insufficient food * ought surely of itself to prove that the increased 
exports are wrung from the people by penury rather than spontaneously offered 
from surplus or increasing wealth- This is practically admitted by India's great- 
est authority on statistics. Dr. W- W. Hunter, who, in his tre.atise entitled 
England's Work in India^ confesses that * if all the poorer classes in India ate two 
full meals every day, the surplus for export would be much less than at present.’ 

“But in point of fact, so far as evidence is allowed to be collected, it all 
points to a redneiion in the aggregate produce of the soil, instead of to an 
increase. Dr. Hunter, after admitting the gradual deterioration of the soil 
gencrtilly, adds : — 

*“ Wheat-land in the North-West Provinces, which now gives only 840IIJS. an 
acre, yielded i,i4olbs. in the time of Akbar ; and the reason assigned for this 
falling off in tln^ yield is chielly want of manure.’ ” 

In 1880 a careful attempt was made by a native reformer to 
show that India can really afford no exports. 

“ In May of that year, Mr. Dddabhdi Naoroji, the veteran Indian economist, 
appi cached the India Office with this object, and taking the Punjab as a favour- 
able sample of the country generally, proved to a demonstration, from the Govern- 
ment of India’s own figures, that the whole yearly income of that province, from 
all sources, is now only 1/, 15c per head of the population, whereas 2/. i8j. per 
head is retjuired for the baiv* necessaries of life ; and that the difference is being 
made up by exhausting the capital and labour of the country. His memorandum 
was referred to Mr. F C. Danvers, a highly paid officer of the India Office, who 
actually attempted to demolish Mr. Ddddbhdi’s arguments, by pointing out that 
he had omitted to include ‘ incomes from Government stock, house rent, salaries, 
pensions, professional incomes, &c.’ The veriest tyro in economic science is 
aware that such incomes arc all included iUj and are merely methods of distrihu- 
tion of^ the odnction of the country, or of the profits, if any, of its foreign trade. 
Mr. Danvers concluded his memorandum by gravely asserting, with childlike 
simplicity, that the Indian agriculturist could not possibly be ill off for food, 
because he grows it, and that ‘he and his family will first provide themselves 
with food, and the remainder he will sell !’ As truly might he say that a jeweller 
however embarrassed or bankrupt he may be, can never want for valuable diamonds 
for his wife, a.s he will only sell what he does not require ! The idea that, under 
pressure of taxation, the ryot might be too poor to afford to eat his own produce 
never seemed to occur to him. Such preposterous doctrines would be denounced 
at once, if put forwfird with reference to the concerns of the smallest English 
county ; yet they were deemed good enough finally to dispose of a question di- 
rectly involving the fate of a sixth part of the human race. Vee victis ! Any 
sort of political economy is good enough to justify the retention of British 
appointments at the e.xpense of ‘a conquered race.’ ” 

Mr. Seymour Keay concludes his article with a promise to deal 
in separate papers with the two remaining alleged indications of 
pro.sperity relied on by the apologists of the British rule in India, 
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The Kingdom of the Nizam. — Mr. Gorst has at last given 
to the world the impression made on him by his recent visit to 
Hyderabad, and the picture he draws of the state of the Nizam’s 
dominions outside the capital city cannot be accused of feebleness 
of colouring. The article opens with a sufficiently sensational 
paragraph. 


“A few months ago, at a village in the Deccan, three men were standing 
in the scorching sun with heavy stones upon their heads. They were subjects 
of the Nizam, who had not paid the full Government rent for their lands ; they 
were being pressed in this fashion by one of the superior revenue officials, to 
raise the deficiency by selling their working bullocks upon which their future 
means of subsistence depended. After enduring the torture for twenty-four 
hours, they yielded, sold their bullocks, paid their rent, and what has since 
become of them and their families God only know's or cares They were 
poor units of a population of more than 9,000,000 tillers of the soil, who pro- 
duce the wealth which is squandered by 350,000 dwellers in the city of Hydera- 
bad in riotous living. They are patient, ignorant people who have not a 
hope in life beyond earning by hard toil a bare subsistence for themselves 
and their children, not a pleasure beyond getting drunk now and then on toddy. 
They hardly know that they are subjects of a boy of seventeen, who has just 
been installed by the Viceroy of India, with a lad of twenty as his prime 
minister, as the supreme controller of their destinies.” 
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Of the 9,ocx),ocx3 people who form the rural population of the 
kingdom of the Nizam and produce all its wealth, more than 90 per 
cent, are Hiudus ; of the 350,000 who govern aud spend, the 
Musalmans are to the Hindus in the proportion of about 15 to I9» 
and they hold all the chief offices of the State. 

Mr. Gorst dissents entirely from the general opinion that Sir 
Salar Jung was a great administrator, . an opinion so recently 
endorsed by Lord Ripon at Hyderabad, and asserts the Minister's 
attempts to establisli a sound system of administration in domestic 
affairs were a complete failure, as Sir Salar Jung himself knew; in 
external affairs he was, no doubt, a skilful diplomatist and a clever 
politician. During the latter years of his life the one object he pursued 
with passionate earnestness was the restoration of the Berars. 
Knowing how excellently these provinces were administered by the 
Indian Government, he saw that some sort of reformation in his 
own administration, so as to make it appear to be nearly as good as 
that of the Berars, must precede the consent of the British Power 
to a restoration. Possibly a politician so acute as Sir Salar Jung 
recognised that in dealing with the British Government appearances 
were of far more importance than reality. 

“ In our system of governing India we shut our eyes to disagreeable truths, 
and wc rcprc.ss the stubborn people who witness to them as long as possible. 
Sir Salar Jung therefore addressed himself to the establishment of a scheme 
of government wliirh on paper was admirable ; the form of administration 
was copied from that of the British provinces; native officials trained by the 
British Government in the North-West Provinces and other parts of India with 
their staff were imported to carry it into execution. He h.ad no apprehension 
of difficully in concealing its actual results if unfavourable from his British 
patrons. The Govt ininent of India was concerned only with the petty quarrels 
and intrigues of the city ; the millions outside were as dumb and politically 
as little dangeiou.s as the beasts of their fields ; no British officers were passing 
about the country, and nothing was known of the condition of the people except 
what Sir Salar Jung chose. Scandals were hushed up. On one occasion a 
high revenue official was charged with having seized while on tour the wife and 
daughter of a village officer, for whom he had conceived a criminal passion, and 
kept them for some time in his zenana. A commission of enquiry was appointed 
by Sir Salar Jung, but on arrival at the village they found that the officer with 
his wife and daughter had been spirited away and could not be found. The 
official thus accused still holds his position in the Nizam’s administration. For 
the purpose of hood-winking the British Government, however, Sir Salar Jung’s 
reformed administration was completely successful. Had he lived we should 
probably have now restored the Berar provinces to the Nizam’s kingdom, in 
complete ignorance of the condition of his subjects, and without an idea of the 
misery to which we were coitdemning those who have so long enjoyed our rule. 
The death of Sir Salar Jung saved two millions and a half of people from the 
unhappy lot that was in store for them.'* 
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The failure of Sir Salar Jung’s revenue-collecting system, by 
which Government dealt directly with the ryot through a regular 
gradation of revenue ofiPicers, with regular records and fixity 
of rent, an arrangement looking very fair on paper, is said to be due 
to the hopeless corruptness of every officer, from the village headman 
to the highest officials at Hyderabad. 

“ The result as described to me by one of the chief revenue officers was, that 
they stripped the lyots of everything except the cloth round their loins. Tlie 
land under cultivation was recorded at less than its real extent, and the revenue 
of the surplus was divided amongst the collectors. A ryot who could not pay 
the due amount at the appointed time was allowed to pay by instalments, but on 
each occasion received a receipt for a fraction only of what he paid, and the 
residue went into the collector’s pocket. Officials refused to sign the ryot’s rent 
book, his only protection against having to pay his rent twice over, till the book 
was brought with a rupee inserted between the leaves. Collectors who attempt- 
ed to be honest had their complaints ignored, and ran a great risk of being upon 
some pretext dismissed. Inspectors from head-quarters only aggravated the 
mischief. A chief official was sent from Hyderabad to inspect a number of 
districts. He received large bribes from all the talukdars but one for winking at 
their defalcations. The one honest man, who having taken no bribes hiad neither 
the means nor inclination to pay. was promptly deprived of his office. Nearly 
all the present revenue officers are Musulmans brought in by Sir Salar Jung from 
other parts of India, chiefly from the North-Western Provinces They have no 
permanent interest in the country, no sympathy with its people. Their object 
is to make as much money as they can and go away to spend it elsewhere. If the 
country is afterwards ruined by their exactions, it will not hurt them.*’ 

In rural districts there is no administration of justice. The 
revenue officers are themselves the magistrates and have control over 
the police. In January last an Englishman visited one of the district 
gaols. A prisoner complained that he had been in prison upwards of 
three years untried. Arrested on a charge of dacoity, he had 
been detained four months in his village, ten months at a police 
station, a month and a half in the judicial assistant’s camp, and 
then lodged without conviction in the gaol where he was found 
for one year and nine months. On inquiry all these facts were 
confirmed by the talukdar himself, and the further fact elicited 
that four months previously the judicial sissistant had formally 
acquitted the man of the offence charged, and signed an order for 
his release. 

The gross receipts of the State in 1882 amounted to 29,398,346 
Hali Sicca Rupees, or to nearly ;£‘2, 100,000. 

“ Of the sum thus at the disposal of Government, a very small part is spent 
for the benefit of the governed. The bulk is divided, on various pretexts and 
under various forms, amongst the unproductive classes of the city of Hyderabad, 
Nearly half a million is shared amongst the rulers under the head of military 
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expenditure. As complete tranquillity, external and internal, is guaranteed by 
the British, there is no need of any army at all. There is a regular army of ' 
less than 4,000 men under the command of an Englishman, maintained at a 
cost of about 1 30.000. The rest of the army exists only on paper, and the 
chiefs who receive their annual payment could not produce in the flesh the 
soldiers on their muster-roll. About 300,000/. per annum is paid for the 
elephants, horses, and State expenses of the Nizam, who has besides extensive 
estates of which he receives the revenue direct, and of which no public account 
is rendered. No less than 100,000/. per annum goes in perpetual pensions. 
Another 100,000/. is spent in the salaries of the civil administration, which 
h.ave quadrupled since Sir .Salar Jung established the new system. Hyderabad 
is infested with salaried officers who have absolutely nothing to do. At 
this moment there nre officials who do not hold even a nominal post 
drawing salaries of more than 8,000/., and establishments which have been 
actually .abolished which still form an annual charge of io,oooZ. more. Public 
works cost 120,000/., but this is chiefly spent in salaries and establishments at 
Hyderabad, in useless buildings and illuminations. A grand stand upon the 
race-course, .said to rival that of Calcutta, is pointed out as the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Public Works Department. More than half the country depends 
for its fertility on tank irrigation ; it is covered with the ruins of tanks 
constructed under former dynasties. The Nizam’s Government spends less 
than 30,000/. per annum on the repair of tanks, and the amount this year will 
be reduced to help to pay for the Nizam’s visit to Calcutta and the installation 
ceremonies About the s.ame amount is spent on roads, and these two small 
sums represent nearly the whole benefit which the people at large receive. Some 
years aeo the repair of roads was entrusted to the talukdars, and a sum of 
15,000/. per annum paid to them for that purpose. The money, however, never 
found its way out of the talukdars’ pockets, and after a few years’ trial the roads, 
in a state of ruin, were restored to the management of the Public Works Depart- 
ment.” 

Pas.sing over the dc.scription given of the unreal statement of 
accounts communicated to the British Resident, a system which 
the recent appointment of an officer of the Indian P'inancial 
Department to overhaul the finances at Hyderabad may do 
something to improve, we come to Mr. Gorst’s estimate of the 
political importance of the Nizam's dominions with regard to 
India. 

“ The existence of the kingdom of the Nizam is no immediate danger to 
our 'Indian Empire. The military strength of the subsidiary and contingent 
forces concentrated at Secunderabad and Bolarum, in the immediate vicinity 
of the capital, is great enough to render any attempt at resistance on the part 
of the Nizam’s troops impossible. But the Nizam is capable of being developed 
into a most formidable peril. Persons who believe that the future welfare 
of India is to be sought in the regeneration of the Musulman power have 
pointed to the Nizam as the proper head of the Musulmans in our Indian 
Empire. For religious, educational, or literary purposes he would never be 
accepted as such a head. The Musulmans of Delhi still look upon the Nizam 
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of Hyderabad with contempt as a traitor to his legitimate sovereign, and as one of 
the chief agents in the ruin of the Delhi kingdom. But the Nizam js well fitted 
to become a centre of disaffection to the British power, and of plots for its 
overthrow In the mutiny Hyderabad remained loyal, and thereby saved 
Southern India from insurrection. But it was at that lime isolated from North" 
western India, with which the rulers of Hyderabad had then neither sympathies 
nor correspondence. It is not so now. The chief places of the Gover'nment 
are filled with Musulmans from the north-west, who carry on a constant 
correspondence with their friends and relatives, and some, it is said, more or 
less seditious intrigues. The British Government possesses no information as 
to the public opinion of Hyderabad city. Many of the fanatical and ignorant 
inhabitants believe that Russia has already captured several of our Indian 
provinces, and is steadily advancing to the conquest of our empire ; and express 
themselves as by no means averse to a change of masters. Next time wc are 
in trouble in India, either from foreign war or domestic insurrection, Hyderabad 
will be a very different element in the situation from that which it was in 

1857 ” 

The death of Sir Salar Jun", leaving the kingdom without a 
de facto ruler, gave, thinks Mr. Gorst, a golden op[)ortunity to the 
Government of India for reforming some of the abuses described 
and settling the future government upon a just basis. 

But the Government of India was quite unequal to the emergency. The 
Resident was ignorant of the real condition of the people and of the disorder of 
the finances. Sir Salar Jung was strongly averse to Hritish officials moving 
about his country, and the only information possessed was that which he had' 
chosen to impart The Residency had so long fixed its attention upon the 
intrigues and quarrels of the warlike populace of the city, that the existence 
of the peaceful and suffering millions outside had become forgotten. The 
interference of a Resident in the affairs of an Indian native State is conducted 
upon no settled principle. It depends partly upon the character and com- 
plaisancy of the native rulers, partly upon the personal disposition to acti vity 
of the Resident himself. In Hyderabad the extent to which the acts of individual 
nobles are controlled is almost childish ; they are treated like schoolboys. One of 
the chief nobles desired to see the camp at Bolarum, pitched by and at the cost 
of the Nizam’s government for the entertainment of guests at the installation. 
He had first to ask the leave of the Resident in the same tone that a boy 
would ask for a holiday, and received permission in the like strain. But in 
greater matters, where the welfare of thousands is involved, the Resident shrinks 
from assuming the responsibility of controlling their individual freedom. The 
Government at Calcutta has no proper organization for the supervision of the 
affairs of native States. No permanent member of the executive council is 
charged with this duty, but such matters are dealt with in a department under 
the direct control of the Viceroy himself, called the Foreign Office. They arc 
there jumbled up together with questions of frontier policy and the external 
affairs of the Indian Empire. The Viceroy cannot know much of the past 
history of these native States; if he has come to India to introduce Radical 
theories into its management he cannot be expected to maintain any stability 
of policy towards them ; and if his whole time is taken up by a prolonged quarrel 
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about a measure atfecting the status of half-a-dozen native magistrates, he has 
little leisure to waste upon a matter of so little political moment as the welfare 
of 9,000,000 obscure cultivators. It is vain to look for help to his permanent 
officials. India is a sort of Paradise for permanent officials. They form a class 
apart — an oligarchy possessing undisputed social and intellectual predominance. 
They have no meddlesome House of Commons to fear, no parliamentary chiefs 
to harass them, no press by whose criticisms they need be discomposed. The 
Viceroy and his advisers spend nine months out of the twelve at Simla, 
isolated from the world, wrapped in their own self-satisfaction, as much cut off 
from contract with Indian aff.nrs as if they were in the Caucasus They know 
little of the affairs of native States, they have no desire to be informed. Nothing 
could be more troublesome and inconvenient than to have their eyes rudely 
opened to the cruelties and wrongs which are perpetrated upon millions under 
the shelter of British protection, and they resent the misplaced zeal of any 
person who persists in obtruding such inconvenient facts upon their notice. 
During the late visit of Lord Ripon to Hyderabad, he took good care 
to keep out of the way of all those who could have opened his eyes 
to the real condition of the State. His time was so fully taken up with 
childish ceremonies, that he had no leisure to have his complacent satisfaction 
with himself and his policy shaken by such testimony. But while the Indian 
Foreign Office takes little regard of the welfare of the millions of people 
nominally under its supervision, it is great upon all matters of ceremonial and 
pageantry. At the Nizam’s installation it issued pages of print, prescribing how 
a railway car with two .sleeping Hyderabad nobles was at 2 A. NT, to meet the 
train which contained his slumbering Excellency at the frontier, and how at 8 A.m. 
the noblemen were to get up at a place loo miles within the boundary to salute 
his Excellency when he woke. It directed that four noblemen were to drive to 
Bolarum and back, twenty miles in the burning sun, with carriages, horses, 
grooms, attendants, and escort, ‘to inquire after his Excellency’s health’- -infor- 
mation accessible in five minutes by telegraph. It pi escribed the number of 
steps from his carpet that the Nizam was to advance to meet the Viceroy, and 
the number that the Viceroy was to advance to meet the Nizam. But there was 
after all the ])ains taken a fatal omission The Viceroy wa.s to gird the Nizam in 
the name of the Queen Empress with a sword of honour. The Foreign Office 
omitted to mention upon which side the sword was to be, and Lord Ripon, after 
a long struggle with the belt, succeeding in pre.senting the Nizam to the assembled 
Durbar with his sword on the wrong side, entirely to his own satisfaction, but 
much to the horror of the native noble.s, who rcgaided it as an evil omen, and 
probably ascribe the attack of cholera with which the Nizam was afterwards 
seized to Lord Ripon’s blunder. There were a score of other foolish ceremonies 
more suited to the court of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein than to the repre- 
sentative of the Queen I wonder whether, amongst all the pomps and vanity of 
the wicked city, Lord Ripon and his friends ever bestowed a thought upon the 
unhappy people by the sweat of whose brow the wealth so lavishly spent on their 
entertainment was produced.” 

Mr. Gorst describes the sensational deposition of the 
Peshkar in favour of Laik AH as an act of the greatest discourtesy. 
The Peshkar is a Hindu, mild and conciliatory in manner and 
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eccentric in his modes of conducting business. He used to carry 
his documents of State about with him in his pockets, and gave 
audiences at midnight in a cellar. His fall was brought about by 
a coalition of the foreign adventurers whom he had determined to 
sweep away in order to emploj'^ natives of the State to carry on 
its affairs. The Nizam had a strong partiality for Laik Ali, who 
is called the promoter and companion of his boyish dissipation 
The officers of the British Residency, however, favoured the Pesh- 
kar, and it is to this cause that the recent attacks on them, accusing 
them of profligacy and corruption, are attributed. 

“ Lord Ripon, bewildered by his own ignorance and frightened by the vio- 
lence of the conspirators, yielded as usual to clamour. He threw his own 
officers overboard, and abetted the Nizam in dismissing with the greatest dis- 
courtesy at his installation the old and experienced minister and appointing his 
favourite to the vacant post.” 

Mr. Gorst concludes by allowing that it would be ungenerous to 
criticise with severity the characters of the boy ruler and his boy 
prime minister. He does not hesitate, how^ever, to insinuate that not 
much good is to be expected from one or the other. 

*' They are of the respective ages of seventeen and a half and twenty years. 
They are plunged by the custom of their race into the excesses of the zenana 
where they are exposed to influences quite beyond our control, which have as yet 
marred the promise of every native Indian prince whom we have taken pnins to 
educate. Neither of them observes the rule of the prophet which forbids the use 
of intoxicating liquors. They have the absolute control of the public purse, and 
the traditions of the kingdom do not forbid the application of its funds to pur- 
poses of personal enjoyment. The older advisers by whom they are surrounded 
are the men who even under Sir Salar Jung stripped the ryots of everything 
they possess, and who can now continue their career of extortion free from the 
slight check he was able to exercise. They have not one adviser who is a native 
of the State or has any permanent interest in its welfare They have learnt that 
they can successfully set the officials of the British Residency at defiance Thej^ 
have been taught that the British Power disclaims all responsibility for the suffer- 
ings of their subjects, and they have 9,000,000 of people at their absolute mercy.” 

Equestrian Scui.pture for London. — This is a short and 
readable article, prompted by Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s recent paper 
on the statues and monuments of London. The first Commis- 
sioner of Public Works is complimented on the accuracy and 
historical impartiality of his article, and he is much commended for 
his favourable attitude towards national art and the judicious 
praise he bestows on the monuments committed to his care. 

The ‘scope of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s article, confining him as it 
does to the consideration of works by dead artists, has prevented 
him from giving us his views with regard to the public sculpture of 
the immediate future. Enough however is known to make it certain 
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that within the next month or two the most important commissions 
in statuary in London will be given which have been made in 
England since the Albert Memorial was planned. In both these 
commissions equestrian figures will form the principal, if not the 
only, feature. 

“At Hyde Park Corner it is still doubtful to outsiders what the committee 
will finally decide to do. The monstrous effigy which has so long added to the 
gaiety of nations is to disappear whether to raise the spirits of the brave at 
Aldershot or to fill an army of melting-pots does not yet seem to be decided. If 
there were any who admired this statue when it stood aloft, they can scarcely do 
so still under the cruel test of close vision. The miserable drapery which Wyatt 
did not take the trouble to model, but manufactured by pouring plaster over real 
garments, is now displayed in all its horror. In the place of this distressing 
object we are promised a new bronze Duke, presumably by Mr. IJoehm, of the 
ordinary heroic size. A horse and man of the ordinary size would look absurd 
on the Arch of Decimus Burton, and this is therefore tantamount to saying that 
the Duke will reappear on a smaller pedestal. Meanwhile the arch will remain 
awkwardly tilted to one side, and meaningless as a monument. It is said that 
Just before his death Prince Albert had determined to urge the removal of the 
notorious effigy, and its substitution by a quadriga, with one or more colossal 
figures. This idea, on a still more vast scale, has just been realised in that splen- 
did group by Falguiere which, still I think only in provisional plaster, bristles 
above the monstrous summit of the Arc de Triomphe. If some such scheme be 
not intended, we cannot help feeling that the descent of the Duke from the arch 
will be but a partial triumph. It removes an eyesore indeed, but it destroy.s a 
valuable precedent, and tends to make our senses accustomed to a mutilated 
species of architecture - an arch prepared for sculpture, and incomplete till it re- 
ceives it. A further extension of the scheme for the decoration of Hyde Park 
Corner has been hinted at — a set of four figures, defining by their presence the 
limits of what might then become a dignified place. On this and other points 
connected with Hyde Park Corner we await Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s announcements 
with impatience. 

“At Blackfriars Bridge we know more exactly what it is proposed to do. For 
many months the Bridge House Committee, as it is called, has been occupied in 
the consideration of how to spend certain large sums which have been set aside 
for the decoration of the piers of the bridge. The spaces to be covered arc enor- 
mous, but the amount at the disposal of the committee— rumour says ;^3o,ooo — 
will probably be adequate. If the work is carried out with success in an artistic 
spirit there will be nothing in London to compare' with this magnificent structure, 
and the English sculptors have now an opportunity, superior to any which has oc- 
curred in this generation, of showing what manner of men they are. It has been 
decided, we believe, to invite four sculptors to undertake the four different piers* 
and to call upon them, when the choice is made, in company with the City archi- 
tect, to select subjects, in each of which each artist will feel himself personally 
interested, and which yet will not clash with the compositions of the others. At 
the present moment a plaster-cast of Cldsinger’s * Frangois V stands on the north- 
west pier of the bridge. It is not -a very good statue, although full of Cl^singePs 
habitual cleverness, and we may well hope that if the Bridge House Committee 
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selects the four best English sculptors that wc now possess we may have four 
better statues than this. Unfortunately, it is rumoured that Mr. Watts, who is 
not only a very great painter, but a superb sculptor, has taken part in the com- 
mittee of advice, and therefore, like Sir Frederick Leighton, must remain ineligi- 
ble. 13 ut in such professional sculptors as Messrs. Armstead, Boehm, Thorny- 
croft, and Woollier, to name no more, we can point to artists of the highest 
merit, whose presence amongst us makes an appeal to tricky Italian modellers 
as silly as it is unpatriotic In the meanwhile we advise our readers to glance at 
the bridge and satisfy themselves of the immense advantage gained by its de- 
coration, even in this imperfect and accidental way, by an equestrian statue. ” 

In face of all this preparation it may be interesting to review 
what has been done in past times by sculptors of horse and rider. 
The solitary equestrian group left us by classic antiquity is 
the famous Marcus Aurelius of gilded bronze on the Capitol at 
Rome, — “a work that serves as perfectly as possible as a type of what 
the ancient world possessed, and a canon of what the modern world 
may make. The hor.se is finely and gracefully modelled from 
Nature with more plumpness and solidity in its forms than would now- 
a-days recommend it at Newmarket. The Emperor bestrides it in 
flowing drapery unarmed, and seems to address a crowd in earnest 
accents. It is said wc owe this beautiful work to the fact that the 
iconoclasts of Christian Rome supposed it to represent Constantine.” 

“ We pass to the close of the fifteenth century before we reach anotlicr 
equestrian work of much merit. The statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni, in front 
of the church of SS. (fiovanni e Paolo, m Venice, is acknowledged to be the 
finest in the woi Id. It was left unfinished by Veirocchio in 1488, the model for 
the horse alone being ready ; but Alessandro Leopardi, to whom its present 
character must injustice be ascribed, put on the rider, and cast the whole with 
his own name written upon the saddle-girth. It is intcrcsling to note that Ver- 
rocchio took the Marcus Aurelius for his canon, as most sculptors of equestrian 
groups have done until our own day Leopardi, in the stiff dignity of his upright 
figure and his abandonment of flowing drapery, moved further from his Roman 
. model. 

‘•A century passed, and a third equestrian statue of great merit was produced. 
This is the Cosmo I by Gian de Bologna, which has stood since 1 594 in the 
Piazza della Signoria at Florence, a very spirited and learned group, less exagge- 
rated than most of this master’s work, and again closely imitative, as far as the 
horse is concerned, of the Marcus Aurelius. A clever equestrian statue of the 
school of Gian de Bologna is that of Charles I, by Hubert Lesueur, cast in 1633, 
which is familiar to us all at Charing Cross. It has been the habit, 1 think, to 
overestimate this work, which Mr. Shaw Lefevre greatly admires. I also admire 
it ; but surely great part of its charm consists in the excellent relation which the 
pedestal, in itself a very agreeable construction, bears to the sculpture. The 
horse is anatomically impossible in more points than one ” 

The fourth of the best four equestrian statues set up before 
1700 is said to be that by ^chlutcr of the great Kurfurst on the 
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long bridge over the Spree at Berlin, The anatomy of the horse is 
excellent. 

“To be very severe on what was done until the present age by English sculp- 
tors would be to slay the slain. Chantrey's efforts in this direction were smooth 
and tasteless ; careful, but too feeble in treatment for works of such magnitude. 
'I’he George IV in 'I'nifalgar Square is tame and uninteresting, and though it 
does not deviate far from nature, lacks the spirit of nature. The head of the 
king is good, but that he should stride his horse without saddle or bridle is a 
puerile improbability. Wyatt’s George III in Cockspur Street is a much better 
work, and if it were not spoiled by a bad and meagre pedestal would please the 
eye. In a later generation wc had two sculptors who understood far better than 
any of the Chantrey school what were the requirements of equestrian work, Maro- 
chetti and Foley. Bad as his work became in later years, under too genial a 
warmth of royal patronage, Marochetti started life with no little share of genius. 
When he was quite young, in i<S38, he put up his charming monument to 
Duke Emanuele Filiberto of Savoy on the Piazza S. Carlo at Turin. The 
horse in this group i.s an innovation on the heavy war-steed which had hitherto 
been deemed indispensable in equestrian work. It is an elegant and fiery 
creature, conscious of blood and breeding. The Duke is lifting his sword from 
the scabbard. The Richard I. in New Palace Yard has drawn his, and 
is waving it ; but there is otherwise very little difference between the graceful 
composition of M.irochctti’s youth and that which he long .after set up in 
England. Even the two pedestals are almost precisely the same. Something 
of the influence of the young Marochetti may be seen or fancied in the 
monument to Godefroi de Bouillon y)ut up in Hni.ssels by Simonis in 1848. 
Later cque.strian groups by * Marochetti, such as those of the Queen and Prince 
Albert in Glasgow, fully deserved the stingiiig censure which they received from 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave and other critics. 

“Foley is, however, the name which we in this country have to bring 
forward when confronted with such reputations as those of Rauch or Frdmiet. 
This great artist, unsuccessful sometimes in wh.it was merely accomplished or 
exquisite, rose to his full power in dealing with a colossal composition. His 
two principal masterpieces are now in Calcutta, but they were seen in England 
before they went, and they are fresh in the memory of connoisseurs. The 
Hardinge was very spirited and noble, but the Oiitram is perhaps the only 
modern equestrian group which can be named in the same category as the 
Colleoni of Verrocchio and Leopardi. However imperfect our work in 
sculpture aS a nation may have been, we may at least contend that the Outram 
of Foley and the Wellington of Alfred Stevens put us in the forefront of makers 
of equestrian monuments. Of the last-mentioned we may well feel almost too 
sad to speak. Mr. Shaw Lefevre would be the most popular man who has ever 
filled his post if he would contrive during his term of office to finish the master- 
piece of our greatest sculptor where and as he designed it to be finished. It is 
the duty of every one who possesses the smallest grain of influence to repeat this 
in and out of season until the thing is done.” 

During the last thirty years in this, as in every other branch of 
sculpture, France has come more and more to the front. Fr^fniet's 
“ Jeanne d’Arc” in the Rue de Rivoli, is but the most original and 
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most popular of many equestrian groups by that admiral animaliir. 
In England the present generation has seen hardly any rivalry 
with Mr. Boehm, one of whose most fortunate pieces of realism is 
the group of horse and groom which now stands in bronze in the 
stabic-yard of the Duke of Westminster at Eaton. Equestrian 
works by other living English sculptors are the colossal Lord 
Mayo on our Calcutta mnidan by Mr. Thornycroft, Mr. Brock’s 
“Indian with a Python,” and a work yet uncompleted by Mr. G. F. 
Watts. 

Equestrian sculpture, then, is a modern art, greatly assisted 
modern appliances, and one which we may expect the spread of 
engineering facilities greatly to encourage. Leonardo da Vinci was 
greatly exercised on the subject of bronze casting, and found it 
necessary to be himself practised in all the details of fashioning the 
mould, mixing the alloys, building up the furnace and chasing the 
seams of the bronze cast. The modern sculptor will wish to be 
acquainted with all this, but will be happy to think that there are 
workmen and foundry masters who can practically save his time 
and nerves by relieving him of these particulars. 

Leonardo, by the way, devoted no less than sixteen years, or rather, of 
course, his leisure during that time, to the building up of the model for his 
equestrian monument of Sforza, which was never cast. He attempted the 
work, as his charming sketches show, in a great variety of moods, some of 
them, one is inclined to say, loo picturesquely conceived for a purely sculptural 
design. He was evidently very anxious to secure a spirited and light action 
of the horse’s legs, so much so as to endanger the solidity of the group. In 
one of his drawings this great artist has allowed himself the refreshing puerility 
of sustaining the raised hind hoof upon a casual tortoise, and of supporting 
the front one by the sly artifice of a vase, which the hoof of the horse is in 
the act of kicking over. To pursue ingenuity to the death, he has represented 
the ever-falling vase as tilting forth water, which forms a fountain at the front 
of the monument. There is a sort of wit in this that is worthy of a very clever 
child of ten years. It is much to be regretted that Leonardo did not manage 
to execute the model, which, in a more serious mood than this, he did actually 
finish at last. We hope that our sculptors at Hyde Park Corner and on Black- 
friars Bridge will not allow themselves to be disturbed in their great enterprise by 
too much of Leonardo’s spirit of ingenuity.’’ 
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Christopher North. — These interesting jottings were noted 
down, Lord Cranbrook tells us, by him more than 40 years since, and 
arc now given to the public just as they are. They may serve to 
give some impression of a remarkable man’s talk, being recorded with 
the vivid tones of the speaker still in the writer’s cars. 

“Sept 15th, 1843. Bowness. — Last night, for the first lime, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Professor Wilson, better known, perhaps, under his assumed 
name of Christopher North. I had seen him a few tiroes previously, and had 
on one been near an introduction at Elleray, but the fates prevented our meeting 
as companions until I saw him as my guest yesterday. We were all much 
pleased with him, and found means to keep him in conversation until a late 
hour, and, indeed, he did not seem at all reluctant to express his opinion on any 
subject or person whom we brought under his notice.” 

« « * « * 

“ I do not know what the Professor’s age is, but he is a large burly figure, 
with a fresh countenance, a little bald on the top of his head, with long straggling 
locks of yellow hair hanging over his broad shoulders. Bushy whiskers of the 
same colour, mixed with grey, hang round the under-part of his face, not con- 
cealed by collar or handkerchief, both of which are so loosely disposed as to 
admit a fair view of the neck on which his massive head rests. His forehead 
is rather receding, but not a low one ; his face not handsome in the profile, 
which is injured by the loss of ’teeth ; but the full fkce is a very striking one, 
^d .well calculated to invite cordiality. He is now a grandfather, but I should 

20 
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say, from his appearance, not much above sixty years old, if so much, and yet 
his recollectiDns of persons and events go so far back that I may greatly under> 
estimate the burden of years which rests upon him. Altogether, his appearance 
is that of a country gentleman, rather eccentric in the matter of hair, but looking 
the picture of good-humour and bonhommie^ which are qualities generally 
ascribed to Christopher North. Still (as he himself admits) he has not the 
buoyancy of younger days, and the calmer feelings of age may probably be 
deepened by his change of re^imen^ which is very great, for from being one of 
the most generous of livers he has become, not by pledge but in practice, a 
teetotaller. He does not look less hale and fresh for this, and one can well 
imagine him the best wrestler, the highest leaper, the most persevering pedestrian 
in the country, and can fancy the joyous step with which he would spring to the 
sound of music in days now passed away. He said, with something of a sigh, 
that the time was when he never heard music without an inclination to dance ; 
but now it was with a different pleasure that he listened to it, and quite without 
the springing elasticity of other times. For the rest, he has a strong Northern 
accent, but considerably softened by education and residence in England, so that, 
by his own account, it has been thought rather the brogue of Ulster than of 
Scotland.” 

The talk led to Carlyle, of whose early productions the Pro- 
fessor spoke with much approbation, and with as strong condemna- 
tion of the latter— particularly specifying Chartism Past and 
Present He said : — 

“ I think the history of Carlyle is that of a man who fancied his work 
should attract great attention, and finding that though the writings of his younger 
days were well thought of, still they produced no general sensations, and at the 
same time becoming Germanised from his idolatry of Goethe, he gradually 
acquired the offensive style in which he at present indulges. His worship of 
Goethe was remarkable, and Shakspeare he seemed either never to have read 
or so greatly to depreciate as to place the former' far above him ; and yet how 
can they possibly be compared ? "What continual effort there is in Goethe 
after something striking ; and, after all, has he had any great influence on the 
world! Schiller understood human nature better, and thus his works have had 
a greater effect.” 

Of Butler’s Analogy he remarked : ** I am convinced there is 
some fallacy in his argument, for it is impossible to put it into other 
words.” Of Tennyson’s Queen of the May he said : “ It is very beau- 
tiful, and yet I remember reading the first part alone and thinking 
it very namby-pamby.” 

“ Mr. G mentioned a remark, 1 think, of "WordswortVs, who had observed 

the exquisite variation of the first lines of the first and second parts, showing 
the alteration of character from the thoughtless ardent girl regardless of others, 
to the gentle uncomplaining daughter making others her first consideration, 
from— ‘ 

You must wake and call me early, Ac. 

to— 

//’ yodre waking call me early, Ac. 

"*Yes,* said Christopher North, *it is very artistical, as is much of his 
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poetry.* (I mentioned Mariana in the Moated Grange.) ‘ Mariana is admirable 
description, and yet, on the whole, he wants force in his poetry, which is the 
fault of his school. There is no manly vigour — nothing that stirs the blood. 
And in one of his poems, if I mistake not, there is an unmanly exultation over 
some one who had rejected him. Lady Clara Vere de Vere^ however, which is 
on the same subject, is spirited. I offended Tennyson many years ago by what 
I thought a very favourable review in Blackwood^ and I was pleased at the time 
to receive letters from many persons saying they were glad to find Tennyson 
so well appreciated in Scotland. However, he was displeased at some jocose 
observations on some of his poems which I thought absurd. He wrote to me 
a short time since saying that 1 had been right, and he wrong, but still, a man 
once angry is apt to remain so. I meant well and kindly to him, however, and 
really thought I behaved so, as I admired much of his poetry. Locksley Hall 
is forced, and shows a constant straining after effect, and, indeed, the whole 
new school has a notion that nothing is poetry but what is intense; they intensify 
everything, and those who write in another style niay be good versifiers but are 
not, in their estimation, poets. I don’t like theni myself. 1 saw some of 
De Vcrc’s poems cited in the Quarterly^ which are much finer, in my opinion : 
but he is unequal as Tennyson. Much of both is not worth reading.’ ” 

The Professor spoke with great admiration of Kcble, but said 
all his pieces were too long, and were all capable of being curtailed 
without un-pairing the .sense. 

I have,’ said he, ‘in my own edition struck out what I consider superfluous 
and only read the other portions. You should always lay by poetry for a time, 
and you will find it ejisy to strike much out, and yet the remainder will dove-tail 
together as if it had been so designed originally,’ ” 

Burns being mentioned. Professor Wilson expressed his regret at 
never having been able to write a song. “ There is not," he said, “ a 
peasant in Scotland who does not know Burns’s songs." 

“‘Dibclin had great success,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ and yet Dibdin’s were confined to one class. He was 
no sailor and had never been at sea, but by living on the water edge he picked 
up sea term.s, and though his songs are full of mistakes and inconsistencies 
the sailors never found it out, being quite satisfied with hawsers, bow-lines, and 
a few sea-phrases here and there. How is it that Campbell’s great baPads 
‘Ye Mariners of England,’ and ‘The Battle of the Baltic’ are never, sung? I 
have asked sailors, and they never heard them. There must be something 
wanting in them, and, indeed, what should sailors know about the ‘ meteor flag’? 
They would say there is no such flag in the British Navy. Then, what is the 
meaning of the cannon’s roar quelling the deep below? 1 once asked Campbell,- 
who said that it was his business to write and mine to find out his meaning. 1 
fancy he alludes to the fact that continued firing has the effect of quieting the 
surface of the sea around. How strange a contrast there is between Campbell’s 
recitation and Wordsworth’s — the former in a thin weak voice, settling now and 
then the curls of his wig, reciting without power his greatest lyrics ; Wordsworth 
with a severe and simple dignity giving a tone to his recitation, which has often 
after hearing him on a hill-side walk thrilled me for days after. He has the 
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most remarkable power, in that way, of any man I ever heard. It seeiried like 
inspiration, and 1 could almost imagine that he spoke by revelation.’ ” 

Of S. T. Coleridge the Professor said : — 

“ Poor Coleridge fancied he could do everything, and his designs and plans 
were tremendous. He projected a ‘ Dictionary,’ a ‘ Grammar,’ a * Great Epic 
Poem on the Fall of Jerusalem,’ a ‘ System of Philosophy,’ and he who was 
wholly without it, actually intended to write a ‘Treatise on Method.’ None of 
these were ever even commenced ; and they were but a part of the vast projects 
in his mind — amongst others a conclusive work on Theology. The sphere where 
he was great was in conversation, and that he loved when he could find attentive 

listeners.’ ‘Wordsworth,’ said Mr. G , ‘declared that he never heard 

him converse without silently saying to himself ‘Wonderful * ‘He was indeed 
so,’ replied Christopher North, ‘ for these flaws and inconsistencies in argument 
are not observed and detected, but it is very different when the same thing is 
put into writing. Coleridge’s weakness was an extreme love of sympathy, and it 
was what he thought a want of this in the more austere character of Words- 
worth that led to the coolness between them.’ ” 

« # « o * « 

“ It was this feeling, too, that led him to admire Irving so much. It was 
not from Irving’s powers of mind, but from his fondness for Coleridge’s society 
and conversation that the latter’s admiration for him was derived. Irving never 
was a leader, but was at last rather a dupe ; and as to his being a second Luther, 
he was in fact without one of the great qualities which disthiguished the 
Reformer. He never in any degree influenced the public mind, nor has he 
left any impression behind him. In fact he was a wild weak man. Of the 
poetry of Coleridge, nothing approaches his ‘ Genevieve’ in exquisite tenderness 
and beauty. It is perfect, pure, and angelic, and yet human.”, 

On being asked about Dc yuincey the Professor said that he 
had been very intimate with him — “ I know where he lives," he con- 
tinued, “ but hardly ever see him, and yet his family ask tidings of 
him from me. ITe has lived in different places, some years in 
P2dinburgh, then in Glasgow, and so on as caprice takes him.’" 

“ He is never seen by anyone, as he never leaves his garret except at night> 
and I well remember there was a kind of mysterious awe when he remained 
for about a year in my house. The servants placed food for him, which would 
be untouched so long that they had to prepare other, and then would perhaps 
see a long bony hand thrust out to take it, and that was all. The only time he 
himself was seen was sometimes when we had a late party, and then towards 
midnight he would be observed stealing out to take his walk. His chief expense 
is opium, on which he spends j^iso a year, and sometimes will take four or five 
thousand drops in twenty-four hours. It is strange it has not the effect on his 
constitution which it is commonly reported to have ; for he appears perfectly 
well in health, and yet at the same time his feelings and sensibilities seem quite 
benumbed by it.” 

O * « • o o 

“ De Quincey, however, is a remarkable man, and his conversation is 
, wonderful 1 his writings, too, are, most powerful and argumentative when he 
as free from opium, but when under the influence of it he writes sad nonsense. 
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He began, I believe, to take it in imitation of Coleridge, and I myself have 
seen him drink a wineglass of laudanum at once I remember well,* he continued, 
laughing heartily, * calling upon him one day and finding him — he is by the 
way a very small man, not taller than Hartley Coleridge— wrapped in a. sort 
of grey watchman’s co<at, evidently made for a man four times bis size, and 
bought probably at a pawnbioker’s shop. He began conversing earnestly and 

declaiming on the transcendental philosophy, when in the vehemence of his 
discourse the coat opened, and I saw that he had nothing else on of any 
description whatever. He observed it and said, ‘You may see I am not 
dressed.’ I did see it 1 said. He replied that he thought it not of any con- 
sequence, in which I acquiesced ; he folded it round him and went on as 
before. Authors generally like to feel loosely habited when composing, but he 
made a very extraordinary figure.’ ” 

Of Hartley Coleridge Professor Wilson gave a most melancholy 
account. The writer asked if nothing could be done to reclaim 
him. 

“ ‘ Nothing,’ he answered ; ‘ 1 once tried and succeeded for three months 
in keeping him at this place, but Wordsworth always said he would relapse, and 
so he did, for one day when we had walked together a few yards from the house, 
I, finding the sun too hot, returned for my hat, bidding him wait ; but wdien I 
came back he was gone, nor did I for a long time sec him again. I afterwards 
learned that he had gone to a pot-house and remained in a drunken state for 
ten days, 1 had fancied he might have thirst more strongly upon him than 
other men, and had taken great pains to have wine and water, or drink of some 
kind brought in ; but all was of no avail, and when he is intoxicated he is a 
hideous object. Wordsworth says he has a constitutional tendency to it, but 
1 hardly know what that means Wlien I came back last yep.r I thought that 
feeling for me in my altered circumstances, returning to this place after so many 
years’ absence, would have kept him in check, and I called on him and asked 
him to Join my daughter and myself on the water, to which he agreed. He said 
he wished to call on a friend in Howness, and would occupy the half-hour till 
wc uere ready in seeing him. When we wxnt down to the boat, in less time 
than that, we found Hartley Coleridge in a bestial state of intoxication, so that 
I would not take him into the boat. We landed at Millar’s ground, and, walking 
up, found him lying insensible in a field. I made the serv'ants take him to 
Elleray and put him to bed. They did so, and about it o’clock at night there 
was a ring at the door, and in came Hartley Coleridge, professing to have come 
from Bowness to see me, and then quite sober and very agreeable. He had 
been laid on the bed in his clothes, had awakened, and gone out at the back-door 
and round to the front.” 

“ As a boy,” the Professor continued, “ he was astonishing ; but 
though there is much genius and cleverness in both his prose and 
poetry, he is but a second or third-rate man.” 

As the writer took his departure, he was more struck than on 
the previous evening with Profes.sor Wilson’s front face ; his forehead 
and eyes, he says, were very striking, and, in that view, it is clear 
^that when young he must have been very handsome, 

“ He does not do himself justice with his exuberant hair and whiskers, but 
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one is ready to excuse a little"oddity in that respect in consideration of the many 
excellencies, personal and mental, of one who has so often enlivened and de> 
lighted you as Christopher North.” 

The Bengal Tenancy Bill; Sir J. Cairo and Bishop 
Heber. By C. T. Buckland. — In endeavouring to explain to his 
English readers the somewhat complicated questions connected with 
this nevV Tenancy Bill — which appals the landlords and bewilders 
the tenants of Bengal, the writer proposes to introduce them to two 
independent witnesses, Sir James Caird and Bishop Reginald Heber. 

The former has recently published an interesting book entitled 
India : the Land and the People^ a book which Mr. Bright said gave 
him a clearer idea of India than he had derived from previous in- 
quiry. Sir James is a well-known authority on English agriculture, 
and was a member of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
great famine in India in 1876-77. 

Sixty years ago another traveller also put on record his views 
concerning many things in India in the form of a journal, which was 
published after his death. 

Both men travelled over nearly the same parts of India, with, of 
course, a wonderful difference in ease and quickness of locomotion. 
Sir J. Caird got through the whole of Bengal and Upper India in 
two months, travelling with as much speed and convenience as if 
he had been in England. Bishop Heber took six weeks to reach 
Dacca from Calcutta, and more than two months to voyage up-stream 
to Allahabad. Leaving Allahabad on 30th September, with a tem- 
porary diversion to Oude and Almora, he eventually reached Bom- 
bay on the 19th of March in the following year. 

Passing on to the question of the rights of landlord and tenant 
as set forth in these two books, we note in the first place that Sir 
J. Caird came to Bengal with a prejudice against the permanent 
' settlement of the Province. 

“ He is fain to acknowledge that the rental of land in Bengal amounts to 
thirteen millions sterling, from which sum the Government receives^ a revenue 
of nearly four millions sterling. To an unbiassed mind what a splendid picture 
does this present of the wealth diffused throughout the country, where a sum 
of nine millions in some part represents the spending power of the agricultural 
classes, and in some degree forms a portion of the capital which is available 
for the commercial development of the country. And having once learnt to 
depreciate the permanent settlement he goes on to accuse it of sins not hitherto 
usually imputed to it by those who have a wider knowledge of Bengal. He is 
pleased to assert that thousands of acres of fertile land are left in jungle in 
many parts of the Presidency from the inertness of the descendants of the 
fortunate zemindars to whom the public property was made over for a quit rent 
about a century ago. It is necessary to make much allowance for Sir James 
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Catrd's ignorance on this subject, and the zemindars would be glad if his 
statement were true. Even the name of a zemindar was doubtless perplexing 
to him. In Upper India he was told that the zemindars were the cultivators ef 
the soil. He writes of a village in the Cawnpore district where there were 
fifty zemindars or landowners to 350 cultivated acres of land, and a total 
population of 402. But the zemindar of the permanent' settlement in Bengal 
is a very different personage. Nevertheless Sir James Caird, in his attempt to 
describe the permanent settlement, tells us that Lord Cornwallis’ object in 
introducing a class of large proprietors, or zemindars, was attained by elevating 
the revenue agents to that rank, and overlooking the interests of the ryots who 
for the most part were the real landowners of the country.” 

Out of the many arguments to prove that the zemindars were 
not merely collectors of revenue, and that they, and not the ryots, 
were the real recognised land-owners, let us select this one. 

“ It will be found that in the impeachment of Warren Hastings, in which 
the charges were drawn up by Burke and adopted by the House of Commons 
in 1786, there was one charge which fully declares and explains the position and 
rights of the zemindars of Bengal. This charge is contained in the following 
words : — * That whereas the property of the lands of Bengal was, according to 
the laws and customs of that country, an inheritable property ; and that it was, 
with few exceptions, vested in certain natives called zemindars, or landowners, 
under whom other natives called talukdars and ryots held certain subordinate 
rights of property or occupancy in the said lands ; that the said natives wer e 
Hindus, and that their rights and privileges were grounded upon the possession 
of regular grants, a long series of family successions and fair purchase ; that 
notwithstanding that this right of property and inheritance had been repeatedly 
acknowledged by the said Warren Hastings to be in the zemindars and other 
native landholders, and notwithstanding that he had declared that the security 
of private property was the greatest encouragement to industry on which the 
wealth of every State depended, the said Warren Hastings nevertheless, in 
direct violation of those acknowledged rights and principles, did universally let 
the lands of Bengal in farms for five years, thereby destroying all the rights of 
private property of the zemindars, thereby delivering the management of their 
estates to farmers, and transferring, by a most arbitrary and unjust act of 
power, the whole landed property of Bengal from the owners to strangers. 

“ It is known that Warren Hastings never attempted to refute this charge. 
It would have been useless for him to do so, as long before he had left India an 
Act of Parliament, 24 George 3, c. 25, had been passed, directing the restoration 
of the zemindars to their estates from which he had expelled them.” 

Besides this, the whole of the language and phraseology of 
Lord Cornwallis’s famous regulations of 1793, recognise and con- 
iicm, in the strongest terms, the proprietary rights of the zemindars 
in the lands for which they engaged to pay a fixed revenue for ever 
to the British Government. And yet, in spite of all this — 

“ Mr. liberty whose ill-omened name has been so unhappily before the public 
in connection with the criminal legislation of which he has been the godfather and 
parent, is now endeavouring to promote the Bengal Tenancy Bill, of which many 
of the provisions teem with mischief to the temindars, and are not less likely 
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to be practically injuribus to the cultivators in whose behalf and for whose 'benefit 
Mr. Ilbert avows that he is legislating. The Government of Bengal had promised 
to give the zemindars a law which would enable them more easily to collect 
their rents— together with the new taxes, unhappily named cesses, which the 
Government has added to the original rental and revenue of the zemindars' 
estates. The Government promised to give them bread, but have now given 
them a stone. A new king has arisen who knows not Joseph. Arriving from 
England with an opinion about the permanent settlement similar to that which 
Sir James Caird has unfortunately adopted, Mr. Ilbert has rushed into 
legislation with a faith which is based on a false assumption of the status of 
the zemind.'irs and ryots, .md is certain to be attended with most injurious results 
to the true interests of both classes." 

‘ Mr. Buckland then quote.*^ Bishop Hebcr as to the benefits of 
the zemindars* control of the native cultivators, and as to the per- 
manent settlement, which the Bishop says was regarded by .some as 
a very hasty and ill-considered measure, giving many undue advan- 
tages to the zemindars. He is inclined to think, however, that to it 
is due the “ late prodigious extension of cultivation in Bengal and 
Behar.” From Sir J. Caird’s remarks on Bengal and its cultivation, 
it will be found that he too is, on the whole, however unintentionally, 
a favourable witness to the benefits of the permanent settlement 
in Bengal. Thus of the ryots who live in the country of Burdwan 
he writes : — 

“ The people are, oti the whole, well-to-do. They have all good stocks of 
rice ; some of them have four years’ stores by them, stored in romul stacks of 
unhusked rice. They spend so little — seven pounds of rice to a family of five 
will feed them handsomely at a cost, say, of 3^//. a day, or ^5 6 s. a year, and 
their clothing perhaps costs 30jr. more. Nor do they desire to improve their 
mode of living. They drink no strong liquors, and the poorest of them arc kind 
to poor relations. The Hindu religion enjoins this There is no poor law ; and 
until recent famine years, there were no poor. If we compare with our agricul- 
tural labourers these people, with their little farms, their cattle, and their rice, 

. the Indian on the good soil has the better lot. so far as the enjoyment of life is 
.concerned. He is his own master, works hard in seed-time and harvest, but has 
long spells of light or no work between. As prices rise, he will become indepen- 
dent of the money-lender, and be able to treat with him on equal terms ” 

And this after all the vices and imperfections that have beeu 
attributed to the permanent .settlement. 

The following very important evidence is also incidentally ten- 
dered by Sir J. Caird in words which, the writer say.s, may be copi- 
mended to the attention of the Marquis of Ripon and Mr. Ilbert : — 

“ Th0 land is held under the permanent settlement, and as the Goverpmenjt 
has no immediate interest in the question of rent, the landlords and their tenants 
fight that out with the help of the courts of law, the tenants making up a common 
<^purse for the purpose. The law’s delay, and the difficulty of dealing with large 
^l^umbcrs of small tenants, enable these to get the upper hand by uniting against 
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enhancement of rents, and even against any rent, as the landlord is called on by 
the Courts to show by his books that he has received the precise rent for five 
years back ; otherwise they will not grant him a decree, thus casting the onus on 
him to show that he is entitled to rent. A large landowner complained to me 
that while Government exacts its revenue to the day, or sells the estate of the 
defaulter, its courts throw such difficulties in his way that from three of his estates, 
with hundreds of small occupiers, he is unable to get any rent, as in each case 
he is compelled to sue ; and it has become a question whether it will pay to do 
so. The circumstances here arc the reverse of what we found them in the North- 
West Provinces. There the Government interfered to protect the cultivator from 
the landlord, by giving him occupancy rights, which, being transferable, were 
quickly pawned by the poor man to the money-lender. Here the cultivators, 
being near good markets, have become so independent that the landlords ask 
for Government assistance against them. Their united action in withholding 
rent is a serious matter, especially to the small landowners, whose ca.ste and con- 
dition often forbid them to cultivate the land themselves, so that they are depen- 
dent on the rent for their living The lesson to be drawn from these opposite 
results would seem to be that the less the Government and the courts of law 
interfere in the relations between landlord and tenant, the more likely are they 
to be satisfactorily arranged by the mutual interests of the parties ” 

* Sir J. Cairtl also alludes to the fatal consequences which ensued 
in the North-West Provinces from the gift of rights of occupancy 
to the ryots, accompanied by the transferability of such right.s. 
Twenty-five y^ears ago in Bengal rights of occupancy were given to 
tvvclvc-ycar tenants ; now they arc to be granted almost uncondi- 
tionally to all cultivators, who are to be allowed to mortgage and 
sell and transfer their rights. The consccpieiicc will be that a thought- 
less peasantry will soon fall into the hands of the money-lenders, 
as hasalrcad)' happened in other parts of India. When the money- 
lender forecloses his mortgage and sells up to the ryot, Mr. Ilbcrt’s 
proposed Bill will allow him to reduce the ryot to the position of a 
serf, and to rack-rent him to the uttermost farthing. 

“ Nor arc these things being done blindly and without knowledge ; for Mr, 
llbcrt has not hesitated to say that ‘if the ryots by their own folly and extrava- 
gance are ruined and rack-rented by the money-lenders, when the mischief has 
grown to a sufficient height, the Government of the day (be it ten years or twenty 
years hence) will know how to step in and deal with the difficulties of the case.’*’ 
The fact is that wherever throughout India tthe writer cites 
Instances) the lyot has had the power to pledge or transfer his land* 
he has invariably fallen into the grasp of the money-lender. And 
yet, in spite of the “ undesigned,” and therefore the more important, 
evidence of such witncs.ses as Bishop Heber and Sir James Caird 
as to the prosperity and real wants of the province of Bengal, Her 
Majesty’s Liberal Government is allowing the Bengal Tenancy Bill 
to be pushed through the Council of the Viceroy of India. 
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Historic London. — The conclusion that Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son comes to at the end of his introductory remarks to this article, 
that London is a city unsurpassed in historic interest (except, perhaps, 
by Rome itself) by any city in Europe, is reached by a comparison 
of its complete series of public monuments and the local associa- 
tions and the memory of great events and men bound up in its noble 
buildings with those of various other cities generally supposed to be 
richer in these respects than the modern Babylon. Even at Rome 
all the greater remnants of the ancient world belong to the later 
empire and the age of decay. The Collosseum, the vastest of the 
ruins, tells of no great age or man, of nothing but abomination. 
No great Roman we know of can be certainly connected with the 
arch of Constantine, or the baths of Caracalla, or the walls of Aure- 
lian. The great buildings of Constantinople are but the monu- 
ments of pride, rapacity, tyranny and luxury. Paris has few^er 
records of the feudal ages than London ; and it is hopelessly Hauss- 
mannised. Nor is old Paris identified as old London is with so 
great a mass of poetic associations. 

“ The true historic spirit, I hold, looks on the history, at least of Europe, as 
a living whole, and as a complete organic life. I know it is the fashion to pick 
and choose epochs as supreme, to back races as favourites, to find intense beauty 
here and utter abomination there. But the real historic interest lies in the suc- 
cession of all the ages, in the variety, the mass, the human vitality of the record. 
Now^the peculiar glory of London is to possess this local monumental record in a 
more complete and continuous way than any city perhaps in Europe. We can 
trace it when the Fort of the Lake, the original Llyn-din, was one of two or three 
knoUs rising out of fens,' salt estuaries andi tidal swamps. We can make out the 
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plan of the Roman city ; we have still the Roman milestone, fragments of Roman 
walls and of Roman houses, and the line of Roman streets. From thence to the 
Conquest we can identify the sites of a series of buildings civil and ecclesiastical; 
and have scores of local names which remain to this day. From the eleventh 
century downwards we have a continuous series of remains in the foundations of 
the Abbey, in the White Tower, in the Temple Church, St. Bartholomew's, St. 
Saviour’s, and the other city churches ; and so all through the Feudal period we 
have some record in the Tower, the Guildhall, the magnificent group of buildings 
at Westminster, the remnants of the Savoy, Crosby Hall, and Lambeth Palace. 
Of the Tudor aad Jacobean age, we have seen the tower gateways of St. James’, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and St John’s, Clerkenwell, the Middle Temple Hall, the ban- 
queting hall at Whitehall, Holland House, many of the halls of city companies 
and of lawyers, old Northumberland House, Fulham Palace, and many a house 
and tavern frequented by the poets, wits and statesmen of the seventeenth century. 
Thence, from the fire downwards, the record is complete and ample, with St. Paul’s 
and the other churches of Wren, Temple Bar, and the Monument, and scores of 
houses and buildings which are identified with the literature, the statesmanship, 
and the movement of the eighteenth century from Newton and Dryden down to 
Byron and Lamb. 

“There is no city in the world (not Rome or Athens itself) which has been 
inhabited, and loved, and celebrated by so glorious a roll of poets extending over 
so long a period. Through all the five centuries from the days of Chaucer and 
Longland to our own time, a succession of poets and thinkers have lived in Lon- 
don, have spoken of its aspect, and can be traced to this day in their homes and 
haunts. We can follow Chaucer, and Piers Ploughman, and Froissart, and 
Caxton, More, and Bacon, Shakespeare, Ben Johnson and Milton, Raleigh and 
Cromwell, Pope and Dryden, Newton and Wren, Addison, Swift, Goldsmith and 
Johnson, Chatham and Burke ; we can look on the houses they dwelt in, on the 
scenes they frequented, see what they saw, and stand where they trod. The 
London of Shakespeare alone would fill a volume with the history of the localities 
where he can be traced, the buildings which he describes, and the local colour 
which warms so many of his dramas. If we gather up in memory all the scenes 
that he paints in the Tower, in the city, on the river, in the Abbey or the abbot’s 
house, in the Jerusalem room, in the Temple gardens, in Crosby Hall, in Guild- 
hall, and remember that Twelfth Nioht w'as performed in the Middle Temple Hall 
as we have it, we shall get some notion of the stamp which the genius of the 
greatest of poets has set upon the stones of the greatest of cities. 

“Next to Shakespeare himself comes Milton, a more thorough Londoner, 
and whose many homes, birthplace, and burial-place, we have or lately had. So, 
too, Dryden, Pope, Handel, Addison, Swift, Fielding, Richardson, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Burke, Garrick, Hogarth, Reynolds, Turner, Byron, Lamb, Dickens, Thac- 
keray, and De Quincey — strike out of our literature, our history, our law, our art, 
all that is locally associated with definite spots of London, London sights, London 
life, and London monuments, and the gap would be huge.” 

How comes it, then, that a city which has in five or six of the 
elements of a great historic capital qualities so supreme 

“ — which possesses the most venerable cathedral, the most historic castle, the 
most famous hall which still remain upon the earth ; which has most noble rem- 
. nants of nil forms of .Gothic art, both civil and religio^, of all forms of Tudor art, 
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of the classical Renaissance, and of the modern rococo aft ; a city whose monu- 
ments and localities are enshrined in ten thousand pages of our literature ; where* 
we can even yet trace the footsteps of the larger half of all our famous men ; a 
city where in a summer’s day you may pass across the record of eighteen cen- 
turies in stone, or in name, or in plan” 

— how comes it that this city which has been the stage for so 
large a part of English history and the delight of so glorious a roll 
of English genius — is to some of us a place of weariness and gloom ? 
London has within this century grown to be four times what it was 
the end of the last century ; and perhaps it is this portentous bulk 
which prevents us from seeing, or knowing, London at all. We 
cannot be persuaded that our city still possesses works of incompar- 
able beauty and hi.storic interest, and that the mass and the sequence 
of them and their literary associations have hardly any equal in 
the world. 

“There are in London three great buildings, or groups of buildings, which 
in their combination of artistic and historic interest, are absolutely without a rival 
in Europe. These, of course, are the Tower the Abbey and its surroundings, 
and Westminster Hall and the other remnants of the Old Palace. If to these we 
were to add two other buildings of a very different kind, I mean the Temple and 
Holland House, we have those buildings, of all others it may be, in Europe of a 
private, and not a public, kind, where rare beauty is to be found in connection 
with an immense record of association with literature and with history. 

“ Each of the three great monuments is of its kind amongst the noblest in 
the world ; each of them has been for centuries an organ of our national life. That' 
life has never been interrupted in any of them. They still survive in all their 
essential character. They still belong to the dynasty which built them, and they 
still serve the uses for which they were originally designed. They are all 
associated with our history and our literature as hardly any buildings now extant 
are. In their combination, in the continuity of their record, and in their own 
separate interest, they give London a character which no living city in the world 
retains.” 

Of the three buildings the Tower is the oldest, and in some ways 
the most unique. It shares with the castles of Wind.sor, Avignon, 
the Palazzo Vecchio and the Kremlin, the rare peculiarity of being a 
.mcdiajval fortress of the first class which has not become a ruin or a 
fragment. 

But the Tower in its central part is far older than them all. The races 
which built the Kremlin and the minarets on the Bosphorus were wandering rob- 
bers and herdsmen when the White Tower was the home of the most powerful 
kings in Europe. And as to the Vatican, the Escurial, and the Louvre, much in 
'the stirring tale of the Tower was ancient history before the foundations of these 
palaces’* were laid. The White Tower has an authentic history of more than 800 
years, and there is every reason to believe that beneath and around it are still re- 
mains of the Roman fortification of Londinium. Hut foj. the eight centuries of 
^Us certain history, the White Tower has guarded the symbols of our. national 
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power. The descendant of the Conqueror still holds it for the same uses. When 
the White Tower first rose over the Thames, the nations we now call Francci 
Germany, Austria, Spain, and Russia did not exist as nations at all And now; 
when the Bastille of Paris has disappeared for almost a century, and the republics 
which built the palaces of Florence, and Venice, and Ghent, and Bruges have been 
extinct for centuries, the Tower of the Normans has continued after them as long 
as it existed before them. It is neither a ruin, nor a museum, nor a site. It is 
still in the nineteenth century what it was in the eleventh — the central fortress of 
the kingdom which the Normans founded ; it still guards the crown of Alfred, the 
Confessor, the Conqueror ; it is still a martial camp, and guard to this day is 
changed day and night in the name of the descendant of King Wilhelm. And 
is towers recall more passages in the history and the poetry of our nation than 
peihaps any other building in the world records those of any other nation.” 

The wanton and stupid restoration of the Tower has but gone 
skindeep ; behind the wretched rubble facing are the old stones, 
and the blood-stained mould beneath the encaustic tiles of St. Peter’s 
are just as real as ever. It may be doubted if any civil building in 
the world has so long a continuous history. Priests say mass in the 
baths of Diocletian ; the tomb of Hadrian is converted into a 
fortress, and bulls are baited in the amphitheatre at Arles. But 
the Tower has stood for eight centuries, serving the same dynasty 
and the same national life ; in those eight centuries it has known no 
period of degradation or decay, but rather has witnessed a splendid 
series of great men and memorable deeds. 

“The Tower is by no means the mere collection of armouries, dungeons, and 
torture-chambers that the casual sight-seer thinks it. Its true historical charac- 
ter is that of seat of our early government, residence of the kings, and head- 
quarters of their forces It is palace, fortress, council-hall, and treasure-house 
quite as much as prison. Indeed it is only a prison because it is a strong place. 
For five centiiiics, from the days of the first Normans to that of the last Tudor, 
it was from time to time the official residence of our kings, and hence the scene 
of much of our political history. Plantagenets and Tudors have all inhabited it ; 
for nearly three centuries our kings started from it on their coronation ceremony. 
7*wo kings, four queens, and many princes and princesses died there. Many have 
been born there, and two, as we know, were buried in its walls. Its two churches, 
the Norman St. John’s, and the late-pointed St. Peter’s, are both amongst the 
most historic and touching of‘ the monuments which the Middle Ages have left 
us. There is hardly any other building in Europe, and certainly none in England, 
of which it can be certainly said, as it can of St. John’s Church in the White 
Tower, that it stands to-day (but for some wanton and foolish scraping) much as 
it was in the d.ays of our Norman and Angevin kings, when there were gathered 
in it the men who first fashioned the map of Europe. Of St. Peter’s-on-the-Green 
it may be said that the Abbey itself has no such pathos. Beneath that floor and 
beside those walls, which ecclesiologic childishness has pranked out with trum- 
pery restorations, there moulder the headless bones of men and women whose 
passion, pride, crimes, or sufferings fill the annals and the poetry of our race. 

“In this matter there is surely one protest to make, one appeal to urge. The 
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Tower is beyond all question the most historic feudal relic now extant in Europe. 
It contains almost the only chambers of the early middle ages to which we can 
assign any definite history, and point as the actual dwelling-place of historical 
persons. Some of the most important of these, and the prisons Elizabeth, and 
Raleigh, and More, and Lady Jane Grey, are practically closed to the public. 
The fact that the Tower still contains a considerable population and some scores 
of families is a great danger to its safety, degrades and vulgarises it, and excludes 
the public from the use of it. The Tower should be entirely cleared of all in- 
habitants except the necessary force of soldiers, and the warders In their old 
Tudor uniform. The place should be protected against fire as carefully as the 
Record Office or the British Museum ; mere rubbish and modem carpentry 
should be cleared away, and the old stones left bare without Brummagem 
‘ restorations.’ ” 

In the Abbey, Englishmen have a building which has become 
to them the typical shrine of their history and national glory, which 
fires the imagination and makes their heart throb, as no extant 
building in Europe affects any other people. “ The Abbey is to 
Englishmen all that the Temple of Solomon was to the Hebrew and 
the tomb of the Prophet to the Arab, and the shrines of Olympia 
to the Greek, or that of Jupiter on the Capitol to the Roman.” It is 
no longer a church, no longer a cemetery. The tombs and thrones 
of kings are but parts of its possession. Its very name has passed 
into our language as the synonym for national honour. 

“The Abbey is so vast a pile, and its associations are so far-reaching, that 
like London itself we fail to grasp its dignity as a whole. It is not one building, but' 
a great assemblage of buildings, each one of which has a story that would put it 
in the front of secular monuments of Europe. With its history that reaches 
back for eleven centuries, and with remains still visible which go back to the 
Confessor, it is one of the oldest foundations in England, and one of the most 
perfect remnants of pure mediaeval work. Since the walls that we see rest in 
part on foundations anterior to the Conquest, and the history of the church has 
been unbroken since the time of the Confessor, we may properly speak ot the 
Abbey as one and the same monument. In that sense no church in the world can 
show so long a succession of historical scenes. It is possible, but doubtful, that 
some other media: val work has an equal assemblage of vai ious groups of beauty ; 
blit none other, assuredly, has such inexhaustible sources of interest and pathos. 
How they crowd on the memory at once 1 The tombs of saints which have become 
shrines and pilgrimages ; the long succession of ceremonials of state, corona- 
tions, marriages, funerals, and national manifestations of joy and grief ; the rows 
of tombs from the majestic simplicity of that of the first great Edward ; the 
helmet and saddle of Henry ; the exquisite art of Henry Tudor’s, and the 
desecrated vault where Cromwell lay ; the historic throne, and the legendary 
stone — 

‘ The base foul stone, made precious by the foil 

• Of England’s chair.* 

‘ The monumental sword that conquer’d France,* the shield of state, the 
banners and helmets over the tombs, the quaint history of the Order of the Bath 
with its five centuries of fantastic medisevalism, the rare and suggestive paint- 
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ings on the walls, the vast city of tombs and monuments — philosophers, artists, 
statesmen, soldiers — the scenes of Shakespeare which every comer of it recalls, 
the memorable passages in history, the exquisite prattle of Sir Roger, the talk of 
Johnson and Goldsmith, the wit of Pope, the verses of Wordsworth and Scott, the 
prose of Irving and Lamb —the echo of a thousand pages in our literature and our 
history — all these make up a charm which in mass and in beauty invest no other 
building in the world.” 

The Abbey is not one building so much as an assemblage of 

buildings, and each one has a history of its own. 

“ The remnants of the old Benedictine Abbey are in themselves extraordi- 
narily beautiful, and charged with memories and associations. The conventual 
edifices still left in Europe undestroyed and undesecrated are not so many 
but what these stand in the front rank. The Cloisters, the Abbot’s House, and 
the Refectory, the Muniment Room, the Chapel of the Pyx, the Jewel House, 
the room called Jerusalem, the remnants of the other abbey buildings, and 
above all the Chapter House, are so rich in associations with our history, our 
poeti*y, and our literature, that if they existed alone in any foreign city, we 
should make special journeys to seS them. What a history in the five centuries 
of ‘Jerusalem’ alone, which is perhaps the most venerable private chamber now 
extant in Europe. But of all these relics of the past surely the Chapter House 
is supreme. Built 630 years ago in the zenith of the pointed style, it is one of 
the most exquisite examples of its class. Here six centuries ago, from the day 
when the House of Commons existed as a separate chamber, it met and 
continued for the most part to meet for nearly three centuries till the death of 
Henry VIII. Here was matured the infant strength of that Parliament which 
now rules 300,000,000 of souls, and which has served as the undoubted model of 
all the parliaments of Europe, America, and Australia. This house is in fact the 
germ and origin of all that is known as the ‘ House’ where the English tongue 
is heard ; it is the true cradle of the mother of parliaments, where that mother 
was nursed into childhood. For two centuries and a half it has been the school 
of English statesmen, and has witnessed some memorable struggles of our 
feudal history. I never enter it but I think what were the feelings of a Roman 
of the age of the Antonincs, who, standing on the hill of Romulus looked down 
on the Rostra beneath, and thought of the days when Licinius and Valerius, 
Virginius and Caniillus addressed a few hundreds of herdsmen and farmers, and 
Rome was but a hill fort by the Tiber, and the Republic was but one of the 
tribes of Italy.” 

The Hall of Westminster, the third of the matchless remnants 
of old London, though not, as we see it, the Hall of Rufus, still 
stands upon and represents the Hall of Rufus, and is thus in a sense 
as ancient almost as the Tower or the Abbey. 

“But call it what it is, the Hall of Richard II-, what a history lies wrapt in 
those five hundred years. It stands still, to my eyes, the grandest hall of its 
class in Europe. Let us forget the silly statues, and the strange transformation 
of it, and the carpenter’s Gothic restorations, and be insensible to everything but 
its mass, its dignity, its glorious roof, and its inexhaustible memories. Centuries 
of court pageants and state trials, speeches, and judgments of famous men, 
scenes and sayings which are embedded in our literature ; let us think of the 
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tragedies, the agonies, the crimes, the passions, the terrific crises in oar history ; 
of what glorious words, what gatherings of learning, wit, beauty, ambition, and 
despair have the old walls witnessed from Oldcastle to Warren Hastings, Sir 
Thomas More and the Protector Somerset, Strafford and Charles, the Seven 
Bishops and the great ProconsuU Of all trials in our history, those two of 
Charles and of Hastings have perhaps most exerted the historic imagination, by 
the intense passion with which they aroused the interest of the nation, by their 
concentration of historic characters round one great issue, by the dignity and 
world wide importance of the proceedings, and by the place that they hold in 

our national literature. I ask myself sometimes which I would rather have 
beheld, the faultless dignity of Charles in presence of the mighty Cromwell, 
or the molten passion of Burke in the assembly of all that was famous in the 
nation, and I find it impossible to decide. And when we add to these memories 
all the other scenes the Hall has witnessed, the great judges who have sat 
there and built up the slow growth of Knglish law, unrivalled in the modern 
word, the illustrious lawyers who have argued, the memorable decisions that it 
has heard, it is beyond doubt the most historic ha 1 in the world.” 

Londoners then who have in these three incomparable relics 
the most historic castle, the most venerable church and burial place, 
the most memorable hall of justice now extant on the earth, are 
citizens of no mean city. Nor in spite of the defilements and 
abominations of .smoke and stucco is it wholly in memory that 

London’s glories live. There is still something for the eye. 

“ As I watch some autumn sunset through the groves of Kensington that the 
great William of Orange so loved, or across the reaches of Chelsea that Turner 
so loved ; as I watch the Fool from the Tower terrace, and the ducks and the 
children at play in the park of Charles ; as I prowl about the remnants of the 
old Gothic churches in the city which the Fire has spared, and which the 
blighting hand of the improver has forgot to destroy ; as 1 sit by the fountain 

in the Temple, or listen to the rooks in Lincoln’s Inn ; as I grub up some 

quaint old fragment of a street, or a tavern, or a house, or a shop, or tomb, 
or burial-ground, which has still survived in the deluge ; as I stray through 
the multitudinous windings of the city, and out of the old names rebuild again 
as in a vision the city of the Romans, and of Alfred, and of the Conqueror, of the 
Fitz-Aylwins, and the Bukerels, and the Poulteneys, the Whittingtons, the Wal- 
worihs, and the Greshams ; as I see the golden cross of Wren rising out of a white 
October fog into the sunlit blue, — I say that there is yet something left for the 
eye as well as so much for the memory. And what a pang does it give us to 
think that it is doomed. Bit by bit the old London sinks before our eyes into 
the gulf of modern improvement, or the monkey-like tricks of the restorer. We 
who have lived to see the remnants of St. Stephen’s carted away, and a 
mammoth caravanserai take the place of Northumberland House, the last link 
of modern Charing Cross with the Charing Cross before the Commonwealth ; 
we who have seen the tavern dear to Shakespeare and Ben Jonson disappear 
and the houses of Milton go and leave not a wrack behind ; who have seen the 
. ‘ Tabard’ and the * George’ dlsappe<ar, and the Savoy and the Watergate 
swallowed up in the torrent — we must brace out selves up for the rest. Villas 
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will soon cover the site of Holland House. The Temple will be wanted for a 
new restaurant. The Underground Railway will pull down the Abbey to make 
some new * blowholes/ and a limited company will start a new * Hotel de la 
Tour de Londres’ on the site of the Tower. It is melancholy to think that the 
stones which eight centuries of national history have raised, that the roofs 
which have rung with the mirth of Shakespeare and the organ of Milton, 
on which such beauty has been lavished and where so much genius has been 
reared, are to be swept away in a few years.” 


21 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

ft. — 

'J'HE death of M. Mignet does not leave such a blank in the 
literary world as might have been at first expected. His life- 
work was completed years ago, and his latest occupation, preparing 
the papers of Thiers, was but arranging labour for younger hands. 
His life, public and private, was very exemplary, severe, but not cold. 
There was ever a dash of sorrow in Mignet’s career, a settled resig- 
nation to be content as a journalist or an essayist, or at any rate 
as an historian. He had a weakness for Macaulay, and reflected 
the influence of that celebrity in diligence of research and lucidity 
of exposition. His great fault was the excessive praise he poured 
on those Academicians whom it was his official duty to eulogize 
in his Portraits, His History of tJte French Revolution^ which has 
reached a fourteenth edition, constitutes the base of his literary 
reputation. It is devoid of passion, it eliminates the personalities of 
histories, and only deals with the grand influences which produced 
the grand events. Secondary causes did not enter into his system 
of writing history, which was an exquisite “ Osteology,” as it was 
called by Sainte-Beuve. And that word depicts Mignet. His “ Marie 
Stuart” occupies a front place among his fugitive writings. 

M. le Vicomte D’Avenel does not consider all has been said 
about the great Cardinal, hence his work “ Richelieu et la Monarchic.” 
He does not go over the familiar events of the reign of Louis XIII, 
nor dish up the Day of Dupes, the execution of de Montmorency, 
or the conspiracy of Cinq-Mars, but while relating the episodes 
of the political revolution effected by Richelieu, in the establishment 
of absolute monarchy, he depicts the rdle and influence of that new 
form of government, and the administrative system which it en- 
gendered. The author flatters no party ; those who maintain there 
could be nothing good under any monarchy, and those who believe 
all kings worthy of admiration from Hugues Capet to Louis XVI, 
will feel wounded by the writer's good faith. The chapter on 
finance is extremely curious and instructive. 

, Another very readable volume, by M. Gachard, is the Lettres 
de Philippe II d ses Filles. This odious son of Charles V, who 
committed so many crimes under the mask of religion, here de- 
scribes his innejr life — and what a life ! — to his daughters. Much of the 
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'correspandence relates to the employment of his time at pious cere- 
monials. He was “ a strict accountant of his beads/* very punctual in 
'attendance at church, but when the homily was long, he slept like 
the commonest plebeian at a charity sermon. In his voyage to 
Lisbon, June 1581, he relates to the infanfes that the auto daf^s at 
Lisbon took longer to ** celebrate’* than at Madrid. Dr. Pangloss in 
Candida found them, however, expeditious enbugh. The reader 
will be surprised to perceive that, instead of the sombre and dreamy 
Philippe, we are in the presence of a tender father, solicitous for 
the welfare of his children. 

Souvenirs Contemporains^ by Sylvanecte. This is the nom de 
plume of. a well-known lady, the wife of a distinguished Deputy. 
These souvenirs are the revelations of the private life of Napoleon 
III and his Court at the Tuileriesby one who knew it as intimately 
as Comte de Vasali that of Berlin recently exposed. It approaches 
scandal, but it is not scandal ; it would be classed as gossip, only 
no attempt at “showing up’* is intended. It is a relation of crude 
facts more or loss known, but never more authoritatively related than 
now. The manner in which Napoleon was inveigled to “ propose” for 
Mile, de Montijo, the latter armed with a horsewhip, and her mother 
concealed, like Polonius, behind the tapestry, is scathing. Equally 
severe is the criticism on those members of the old P'rench aristocracy 
who rallied from motives of lucre or vanity round the imperial 
regime. It is a spicy book, caustic but not revengeful. 

Le Tshardvitcli Paul /, by Dmitri Kobeko, has passed through a 
second edition : it is a work serious and grave, and has received a 
large support in Russia. It takes up the character of that unfortu- 
^ natc monarch at his birth, and terminates at his coronation. The 
second volume will treat of Paul as Emperor, when it may be seen 
how he acted up to his motto : “ I prefer to be hated for doing good, 
rather than loved for doing ill.” A veil hangs over the career of 
this monarch, and it is only by degrees, and discreetly, that the public 
is being enabled to. obtain an insight into the mystery. His was 
a character, which, while full of phenomena, was also richly endowed 
by nature. The popular belief about the unfortunate son of Peter III 
is that he was repulsive, a despot, and a fool. He was extravagant 
and fantastic in his tastes ; but these were the outcome not of his 
personal character, but of his autocratic administration. When he 
ascended the throne, he was a man of ripe age, more enigmatical 
than eccentric. He was suspicious of his entourage and not conci- 
liatory towards them. But these drawbacks are generally placed to 
the account of his mother, Catherine II, -who had no love for her son. 
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and deliberately neglected his education, and, in a word, planned 
his ruin, even in his marriage. 

Victor Hugo le Petit, by Jules Lefondrey, is a brochure intended to 
act as an antidote to the flood of fulsome flattery of which Victor 
Hugo is not so much the object, as the victim. The author predicts 
that the poet when he descends to posterity, will pay dear for the 
homage he now accepts ; that he is a poet empty and sonorous ; a 
dramatist false and ungainly ; a novelist most wearisome ; and a 
plagiarist and “farmer of German literature.” As a politician Hugo 
is estimated as a poseur, without convictions, and with empty phrases 
for ideas. The bill of indictment is excessive, and in attempting to 
prove too much the author proves almost nothing. The counts in the 
accusation are presented, but the proofs are wanting. 

Le Jotirnal des Economistes deals with London misery, and 
hopes that the present revival of philanthropy, where all politicians 
are united to ameliorate the dwellings of the poor, may not ter- 
minate as other outbreaks of humanitarianism have done, whether 
stimulated by Dickens and his abominations of the Whitechapel 
Workhouse, or the Casual Ward of Saint George in the East. The 
Gordian Knot of the question lies in the problem, how decently and 
healthily to lodge human beings who have no very decided notions 
on these matters, and earn no wages, or, if gaining a pittance, 
squander it in idleness and intemperance. The rdle of the State 
cannot interfere with, and so discourage, private initiation. Its action 
ought to be of a police character, to see that no unhygienic habita- 
tions are constructed ; to control the sale of food, in the sense of not 
permitting that of a deleterious character to be offered. But the State 
cannot be expected to build houses, any more than to clothe and feed 
people. France is struggling with the same socialism, only here, the 
poor are more inclined, from past concessions, notably the National 
Workshops of 1848, to view their Government as a crutch and a 
milch cow. Against extreme poverty there is no remedy, against bad 
habits and filthiness, time, water, and the broom will effect much. 
W'here poverty is the result of heredity, the legacy of several gener- 
ations of paupers, education cannot march rapidly, nor manners be 
quickly transformed. Model lodging-houses, personal and philan- 
thropical action encouraging thrift among workmen, so as to induce 
them to save and purchase their own tenements through a building 
. society — such is all that can be done. 

In the Nouvelle Revue, Doctoress Frances Hoggan draws atten- 
tion to the calamitous condition of women in India, save the 
inferior castes, the pariahs, and those of the dregs of the sex. She 
says there are 118 millions of women in British India, debarred from 
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nil medical aid, owing to the doctors not being allowed to penetrate 
into the zenanas. In case of dire necessity, a doctor may be con- 
sulted, but then he cannot look at the patient’s features ; he must feel 
her pulse by the hand being thrust through a curtain, and examine 
her tongue behind a lace screen. The solution of the difficulty, the 
Doctoress asserts, lies in allowing ladies to graduate in the five 
medical universities of India, while guaranteeing to the lady doctors 
who have their diplomas a fair field and no favour. 

M. Malon, in the same periodical, treats of the Internationale^ as 
created by the men of 1864 ; he views this arnphictyonic tribunal 
of the working classes as dead. But it has been succeeded by ano- 
ther body, that of the Association Internationale des Travailleurs, much 
more formidable, because more concentrated. It has the weak point, 
and hence for society the safety-valve, of not being federalised ; it is 
split up into anarchical sections, so no cohesion can ensue. How- 
ever, socialism proper has gained ground since 1876 and grown in 
strength and science. 

Lcs Finances de la France ati XIX Sikcle^ by Charles Sudre. 
The Baron Louis had for an axiom, “ make good politics and I will 
guarantee you sound finances.” Now the latter are ever in season ; 
the past can guide the future and regulate the present. Sully had 
the reputation of being the most economical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer France has ever seen. His aim was to be frugal “ with 
the nation’s farthings.” The well-being of the population, and the 
prosperity of a nation are bound up with its budgets. M. Sudre 
exposes the finances of France, from the time when Napoleon I 
took them in hand, after the Revolution, down to the month of 
July 1848. He deals successively with all the measures of economy 
employed to pay off the considerable charges incurred by the invasion 
of 1815, which France, thanks to her proverbial frugality, effected 
without adding to her national debt. Later important public works, 
the introduction of railways above all, proved a heavy charge on the 
budget, but the outlay was amply repaid by the increased material 
prosperity. It would have been interesting had the volume been 
continued down to to-day, when the chronic deficits of the budget 
are a subject of grave anxiety. 

Those who desire to have a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
working of German colleges will find invaluable information in 
Les Universiils AlUmandes, by R, Blanchard. The relations 
between the Universities aud the State ; between professors and 
pupils ; and the various other intricate machinery employed in 
Germany for superior education are fully described. In addition to 
an account of the mode of election of the professors, and their 
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salaries, &c., thm are most humorous atid instructive chapters on the 
manners and customs of the students^ A not less valuable feature 
consists in a comparison between the liberty of university teaching 
enjoyed in Germany, and the strait-jacket, iron-clad methods that 
rule in France. 

M. George Kohn adopted an original plan foi^ writing his travels 
and not a bad one, as his book gains a good deal in point of freshness 
by it, and is pleasant and picturesque. The author of Autour du 
Monde arranged to send letters to a select number of friends, 
containing his impressions written at the moment, as' he traversed 
Australia, China, Japan, California, Mexico, and the West Indies. 
These letters were all to be kept for him till his return, and then 
published, without alteration. Thus we have a series of very 
interesting adventures, related in a conversational manner, the style 
full of good humour, witty, and sufficiently caustic to spice the whole, 
without either offending the subjects or spoiling the plat. 

Professor Bloch of Lyons has undertaken an arduous task in 
his Origines dti Sinat Romain. It is an attempt to penetrate the 
obscurity which shrouds the origin of the Roman constitution. He 
shows us the Senate from its infancy, and follows it through the 
vicissitudes through which It passed till the first years cf the Republic. 
He throws considerable light on the character of the gensy Upon the 
birth of the plebeians, and the changes affecting the Roman famify. 
Rome Was e.ssentially a conservative country, so that nothing wholly 
perished. To know the present we must have an acquaintance with 
the past ; to comprehend grand children it is not a bad method to 
study their sires. In this view the work is not without its value. 

The Due de Broglie, in his Etudes DiplomatiqueSy now appearing 
in the Revue des Deux MondeSy accepts the verdict of Frederic, who 
never considered Voltaire as an ambassador. Voltaire, according to 
the King, was of all men the least born for politics ; his arrival at 
Berlin in an ambassadorial character to negotiate treaties was a 
pleasantry, and that it remained. Frederic opened his heart and his 
palace to Voltaire, but never his diplomatic studio Or Ids camp. 
Frederic liked to amuse himself with Voltaire, and to reap all the 
honour and profit he could from the philosopher's praises. The 
latter he employed like jewels, to decorate hiS crown ; their Iclat 
dazzled men and thus assisted to subdue them. 

C. DE LuTECE. 
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THE MONTH. 


EUROPE. 

London, April isf, 1884. 

OTWITIISTANDING the momentous character of the issues 
dependent on the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s new Reform Bill, 
Egypt still continues to occupy the first place in the public mind. 

Inch by inch, the course of events in that unfortunate country 
has driven the Government, in spite of itself, several steps nearer 
to that more open and definite assumption of responsibility which, 
whatever shape it may take, affords the only solution of existing 
difficulties. In whichever of its many aspects the problem is regarded, 
the lesson it proclaims is the same. Whether our attention is turned 
to Cairo, where the administration is palsied by imminent bankrupt- 
cy, or to Khartoum, where the absolute failure of Gordon’s mission 
has furnished a crucial proof of the futility of half measures, or to 
Suakim, where British supremacy is an admitted political necessity, 
the same conclusion is forced upon us. 

At Cairo, in order that the bankruptcy may be averted, money 
must be procured ; in order that money may be procured, confidence 
in the future must be restored, and confidence in the future can be 
restored only by England’s accepting definitively the task of preserving 
order. At Khartoum, in its endeavours to evade one responsibility, 
the Government has saddled itself with another, which it dare 
not evade. The country will not allow it to abandon the nian whose 
life it deliberately jeopardised on the bare chance that by accomplish- 
ing a task which, humanly speaking, was hopeless, he would save it 
from popular indignation. 

But whether the Government leaves General Gordon to a cruel 
fate, or whether it rescues him, it will, sooner or later, be equally com- 
pelled to suppress a rebellion which there is no other power competent 
to cope with, and the success of which must not only bring ruin on 
European interests in Egypt, but light up a conflagration in the 
Muhammadan world, the limits of which it is impossible to foresee. 
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As to Suakim, if, as a few days ago seemed probable, the tribes 
have been thoroughly crushed by General Graham’s late victories, the 
Government may possibly limit its responsibility for a short space 
to the protection of the town and its immediate neighbourhood from 
attack ; but reasons of strategy, of policy, and of humanity com- 
bined will ultimately compel it to assert its suzerainty over a much 
wider extent of country. 

The following facts will suffice to show the critical nature of the 

financial position at Cairo. 

With a Budget for the year exhibiting a deficit of more than half 
a million, the Government has to meet demands aggregating 
;£‘4, 300,000 on account of the Alexandria indemnity awards. The 
claimants, backed by their respective Governments, are pressing 
urgently for satisfaction of their decrees, and, as the Court has just 
decided that it has jurisdiction to determine the date of payment, 
any failure to meet these demands would constitute an .act of 
international bankruptcy. 

Such a contingency, which would furnish France with tangible 
ground for interference, it is, for political reasons, if no others, ab- 
solutely necessary to avert. But it is impossible to meet the demands 
in question, or any considerable portion of them, without recourse to 
a loan ; and, as Egypt has nothing to hypothecate, and, without 
radical administrative and fiscal changes, cannot hope to be able to 
pay the interest, there is not the faintest chance of her securing a 
loan in the open market under existing circumstances. England 
must guarantee either the loan itself, or . the measures of reform 
which would alone render payment of the interest possible, and 
England can obviously adopt neither of these courses without as- 
suming absolute control of the administration for an extended series 
of years. 

Suspension of the interest on the existing debt has been sug- 
gested as a feasible alternative ; but, on the one hand, this could not 
be arranged without the consent of the powers, and, on the other, 
such an act of repudiation, even with that consent, would hardly 
facilitate the floating of the new loan. Nor is it obvious that the 
adoption of this alternative would in any way diminish the necessity 
for such a guarantee of future solvency as a British protectorate can 
alone supply. 

The above facts, moreover, are far from representing the full 
gravity of the crisis. For, in addition to the indemnity claims, there is 
a large floating debt to provide for, while administrative disorder and 
commercial stagnation have reached such a pitch that, in the absence 
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of some effectual remedy, a steady diminution, instead of an increase, 
of the revenue, is to be anticipated. 

** Capital/’ says the Times, “ used to flow freely into Egypt be- 
cause there were certain guarantees that a steady return would be 
obtained. We have smashed up the old system, which on many 
grounds richly deserved its fate, but we have set up nothing in its 
place. Were the indemnity paid just now, it would not go to re- 
build Alexandria. It would leave Egypt with all convenient speed, 
so that unless we wish this heavy fine to be paid in vain, and to leave 
Egypt poorer than ever, we must first create the conditions which 
alone can insure that it will enter into the reproductive resources of 
the country. In a word, an indemnity loan cannot properly be 
raised, and if raised ought not to be disbursed, until we have made 
it clear to all the world that we are fully determined to carry out the 
work for which wc have made ourselves responsible.” 

The peaceful indications with which the month opened at 
Khartoum have been singularly falsified by subsequent events. 
Colonel Stewart’s first reconnaissance on the White Nile, it will 
be remembered, was only partially successful. For some distance 
the attitude of the riverine tribes was apparently friendly ; but at two 
points the expedition found large bodies of armed men drawn up on 
the bank with the obvious intention of opposing its landing. The 
party consequently returned to Khartoum with its mission half accom- 
plished. A second expedition of a similar character which started on 
1st ultimo and returned the following day, was considered to hav’^e 
been more successful. The chiefs who had been concerned in the 
hostile demonstration of the previous week, not only came on 
board and listened to General Gordon’s proclamation with apparent 
delight, but also undertook to circulate it among the tribes in the 
neighbourhood, and promised to bring their Sheikhs into Khartoum. 
What appeared still more important, they assured Colonel Stewart 
that the Mahdi had sent orders to his Lieutenants on the White and 
Blue Nile to desist from further hostilities. 

About the same time a messenger arrived from El Obeid with 
a story which, if true, was admirably calculated to confirm the 
favourable augury founded on these professions. The Mahdi, 
he reported, had received General Gordon’s letter, naming him 
Sultan of Kordofan, with “ ecstasies of delight,” and, after 
bestowing a robe of honour on the bearer of the precious missive, 
had dismissed him with a reply which was naturally assumed to be of 
a favourable character. 
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Other messengers,* who, abcordirig to their own accounts, had • 
left Obeid some three weeks before the man just mentioned, drevir a 
pitiable picture of the condition of affairs at that place, declaring 
that a reign of terror prevailed there ; that the Mahdi was equally 
afraid of the townspeople and the tribesmen, and that he had put 
aside all his rifles into store, with the view of delivering them to the 
Egyptian Government, to whom they belonged. 

Whether these statements were made for the purpose of lulling 
General Gordon into a false security, or whether they proceeded 
merely from a desire to say what would be pleasing, there can no 
longer be any doubt that they were deliberate inventions. Equally 
little room is there for doubt that the friendly professions of the 
Sheikhs on the White Nile were a mere ruse to get rid of Colonel 
Stewart and his expedition, or that their statement about the Mahdi s 
orders was as false as that of the messenger about the ecstasy of 
delight with which he had received the appointment of Sultan of 
Kordofan. The simplicity which could have led General Gordon to 
place any faith in them is only equalled by that which allowed him to 
confer such an appointment by proclamation on an open enemy, 
flushed with victory, before ascertaining whether, or not, he was 
willing to accept it. 

Hardly had Colonel Stewart returned from his second recon* 
naissance than the tide of triumphant rebellion closed in upon the 
town which, a fortnight before. General Gordon had assured the 
world was as safe as Kensington. 

Of what passed between that time- and the 13th of the month 
little is known, except that the enemy were in sufficient strength to 
stop all regular means of communication. On the 13th General 
Gordon determined to make an attempt, by means of a party 
conveyed in three steamers, combined with a land movement from 
the north of the town, to relieve the garrison of the neighbouring 
port of Halfiyeh, then besieged by 4,000 rebels. The first intention 
was to execute this movement the following day. But during tho 
night a party consisting of 300 of Gordon’s men, who had been out 
duttmg wood below Khartoum, were attacked by the enemy while 
returi^ing in boats, and a hundred of their number destroyed, and 
this circumstance, combined with the growing strength of the enemy 
opposite Khartoqm, led to its being delayed till the 15th. 

On the morning of that day, the Times correspondent informs 
11s, th6 expedition, consisting of twelve hundred men, set out on 
i»oafxi the three steamers, defended by .means of boiler plates and 
carrying mountain guns, protected by wooden mantlets, and sue- 
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ceed^d, with a loss of only two 'men, in rescuing the beleaguered* 
garrison, to the number of 500, at the same time capturing seventy 
camels, eighteen horses^ and a quantity of arms and ammunition. 

Emboldened by this success, which, the same correspondent tells 
us, formed the occasion of great rejoicing at Khartoum, Gordon 

ventured the following morning to attack the main body of the 
enemy, then drawn up opposite the town, and estimated to number 
6,000 men. The result was such as to shatter utterly the hopes 
which the operations of the previous day might have seemed to 
justify, and to furnish a crowning proof of the futility of expecting 
that order can be restored at Khartoum without the aid of British 
or Indian troops. Gordon’s force, 2,000 strong, and consisting of 
Bashi-Bazouks, Egyptian regulars, and Soudanese, with two guns, 
marched out early in the morning. As they advanced, in a long 
line, flanked on the left by a square of Soudanese, and on the 
right by a small body of cavalry, the enemy retired before them, 
disappearing behind some sandhills in front. The force continued 
its advance, till the cavalry reached a wood at the foot of the hills. 
At this moment the two native generals, Said and Hassan Pachas, 
together with five of the principal officers, who had been riding 
ahead, wheeling their horses round dashed back, and broke through 
their own ranks, the two generals freely using their sabres on their 
own artillery men, one of whom was in the act of laying a gun. 
The sequel may be described in the words of the Thftes corres- 
pondent, who says ; — 

“ At that moment the rebel cavalry shot out at full gallop from 
behind the sandhills on our right. Their appearance was the signal 
for a disgraceful sauve qui petit on the part of our men, who broke 
up and rushed back without firing a shot. The 60 horsemen, who 
were only armed with lances and swords, dashed about, cutting down 
the flying men. I saw one Arab lancer kill seven Egyptians in as 
many minutes. He then jumped off his horse to secure a rifle and 
ammunition when a mounted Bashi-Bazouk officer cut him down. 
The rebel infantry now appeared, and rushed about in all directions, 
hacking at the men disabled by the cavalry charge. This slaughter 
continued for nearly two miles^ our men not stopping to fire -a shot. 
Then the Arabs halted, and an officer rallied some of our troops and 
they commenced a dropping but harmless fire at the enemy, who 
seemed content not to advance, but treated us with the greatest 
contempt, some riding quietly on camels in front of our muzzles; 
This continued till midday, some of our men dropping from stray 
bullets fired by the Arabs. The rebels then drew off to, their old 
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position, carrying a lot of rifles and cartridges and one mountain 
piece. The irregulars, instead of returning into camp, coolly ad- 
journed to a neighbouring friendly village opposite the palace. When 
they had completely looted this and killed some of the inhabitants, 
they strolled into camp.” 

Gordon’s loss in this shameful affair was about 200 killed, 
with a disproportionately small number of wounded, the Arabs giving 
no quarter. The two Pachas, who concealed themselves after the 
battle, were arrested the following day, and have since been tried 
by court-martial and shot on charges of treachery and general mis- 
conduct, abundantly proved by the evidence of their own men. 

Notwithstanding their terrible reverse, the people of Khartoum 
itself were represented as being still devoted to General Gordon. 
One Arab has gone so far as to lend him 1,000 guineas, and 
another has equipped, armed, and paid 200 blacks for his service. 

The rebels do not appear to have followed up their success by 
any attempt on the town, which is probably not in immediate 
danger. 

On the 22nd ultimo, three dervishes arrived with an answer to 
General Gordon’s letter from the Mahdi scornfully refusing the 
Sultanate of Kordofan and calling on him to become a Musulman. 
With this letter the Mahdi returned the robes of honour sent him 
by Gordon, and at the same time forwarded for his acceptance a 
dervish’s dress. It is thus evident, as the Times remarks, that there 
is nothing to be hoped from this quarter; and, though Khartoum 
may hold out for some weeks, the Government must act with 
expedition as well as vigour unless it is prepared to see Gordon 
sacrificed. 

It is not a little extraordinary that, although ministers have 
more than once denied that Gordon has asked for British troops, it 
is evident from the statement of the Times correspondent at Khar- 
toum that he is expecting them. This fact, taken along with the 
tenour of the famous proclamation, in which Gordon stated positive- 
ly that he had sent for British troops, justifies the suspicion that 
either the Government is wilfully concealing the truth, as it has done 
before in similar circumstances, or an important message from the 
General has miscarried. The question, however, is not what Gordon 
has asked for, but what is necessary for his safety, and it must be 
obvious -to every one not wilfully blind that the only sure way of 
securing this is to send a trustworthy force of some kind to his 
assistance. 

Though the Government choose to observe a convenient reti-. 
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cence as to the precise terms of the communications they receive 
from General Gordon, it is certain that he has left them no excuse 
for self-deception as to either the extent of their responsibility for 
the failure of his mission, or the perilousness of his position, and it 
is not very longf since that he urged on them the necessity of 
adopting active measures to support him in any emergency. Indepen- 
dent testimony to the same effect from competent judges of the 
situation is abundant ; and Captain Coetlogon, the Governor of 
Berber, and Zehelir Pacha, have all stated their conviction of the 
imminence of the danger at Khartoum in much stronger terms than 
Gordon himself. 

The success that has rewarded a policy of vigorous action in the 
South-Eastern Soudan presents a striking contrast to the failure 
which has attended the attempt to establish order at Khartoum by 
the mere force of individual prestige. 

Undaunted by the crushing defeat of the ’tribes at El Teb, 
Osman Digma, with a considerable force, still continued to threaten 
Suakim, and a proclamation by General Graham and Admiral 
Hewett, calling on the tribes to drive him from the country, having 
produced no effect, an advance against him was determined on. 

The details of the battle which resulted, and which was fought 
on the 13th ultimo near a place called Tamasi, are already so familiar 
to every reader of the newspapers that it would be superfluous to 
reiterate them here. 

After a struggle which was of a far more desperate character 
than that at El Teb, and in which our troops suffered more severely 
than in any action of the last ten years, the enemy, who probably 
mustered some 8,000 strong, were defeated with a loss of between 
4,000 and 5,000. 

At the outset of the fight one portion of the force sustained a 
severe check, and for some minutes it seemed doubtful whether the 
day was not destined to be remembered for a disaster to our arms, 
hardly less crushing and far more damaging than that which over- 
took the Egyptians under Baker. Owing to a too rapid advance on 
the part of the front face of one of the two squares into which the 
little army was divided, a series of gaps were left in the ranks. The 
companies of the 65th which formed the side of the square exposed 
to the enemy’s attack, being thus split up into detached groups, gave 
way before the impetuous onslaught of the Arabs, and, pressing upon 
the centre and the opposite side, threw the entire formation into 
. hopeless confusion. • 

The whole square now fell back, closely pressed by the enemy, 
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blit contesting every inch of ground, and continued its retreat till 
brought into line with the first brigade, which, also'attackcd, was 
advancing steadily some distance behind and to the right. It then 
rallied, and the two brigades, advancing side by side, literally swept 
the enemy before them by their united fire. 

Osman Digma, who watched the fight from a safe distance on a 
neighbouring hill-side, made his escape early in the day and retired 
to a strong position in the hills, where he was found by a small rem- 
nant of his followers. 

It was not unnaturally expected that so crushing a defeat as that 
inflicted on the enemy at Tamasi would convince them of the hope- 
lessness of further resistance, and some days after the battle were 
spent in watching the course of events. But as none of the principal 
Sheikhs came in, and it was reported that Osman was determined on 
renewing the contest, a third advance was decided on. 

The force, which in the meantime had re-assembled at Suakim, 
was accordingly again put in motion, and, on the 26th ultimo, the 
enemy were driven from their new position and dispersed, after a 
slight skirmish, in which our side suffered no loss. 

Since this affair some of the tribes have shown a more friendly 
disposition, and it seems probable that had the force been retained at 
Suakim a few weeks longer, the road to Berber would have been 
opened, and the rebellion, as far as this part of the country is con- 
cerned, finally put down. General Graham, however, appears to have 
jumped at the conclusion that, because the enemy did not show in 
force on the 26th, the campaign was at an end, and the Government, 
only too glad tp avail itself of the first opportunity to revert to a 
/policy of ^inaction, ordered the immediate withdrawal of the greater 
part of the troops. Scarcely, however, had the first regiment re- 
embarked when it was reported that Osman Digma had returned to 
his former position at Tamanich, and re-established his camp there, 
while his Lieutenant, Sheikh Tahir, had set out for Berber, raising the 
country as be went. 

it thus seems probable that, unless Government siiould recon- 
sider its decision, and eitlier order the troops back to Suakim, or send 
others in their place, it will have destroyed by its precipitate action 
the entire fruits of Graiiam’s victories, and, at the same time, done 
its best to seal the fate of General Gordon, who had insisted on the 
despatch of a force to Berber as an essential condition of his safety. 

The progress of Parliamentary business during the past month 
has been even slower and less promising of useful result than had 
, l^n an$icipated:at the commencement of the session, — so slow and so 
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unpromising', in fact, as to have led Sir William HaVcourt, 
some days ago, to declare m his place in the House l^at it seemed 
impossible for the Government to pass any bill on any subject. The 
obstinate reticence of the Ministry has furnished the Oppo-sition with 
an opportunity for frequent interpellation of which they have not 
been slow to avail themselves. Their conduct in thus harrying the 
Government has been made the subject of indignant denunciation 
by its supporters, who accused them, both in and out of Parliament, 
of wantonly obstructing the progress of public business and making 
all legislation impossible. But the Opposition, in their turn, may 
plead the unprecedented, if not unconstitutional, action of the Go- 
vernment in introducing a sweeping Reform Bill when tlieir period of 
office is drawing to a close, combined with the notorious fact that, in 
supporting them, both on this subject and on the Egyptian question, 
a large section of the Liberals are actuated by party motives rather 
than conviction, and that the House no longer represents the feeling 
of the country. 

The second reading of the P'ranchise Bill was moved by Lord 
Hartington in the ab.sence of Mr. Gladstone on the 24th ultimo, 
when Lord John Manners moved an amendment to the effect ; ‘ That 
this House declines to proceed further with a measure, having for its 
object the addition of two million voters to the electoral body of the 
United Kingdom, until it has before it the entire scheme contem- 
plated by the Government for the amendment of the representation 
of the people.’ 

The debate which ensued, and which is not expected to terminate 
until Monday next, opened somewhat tamely. The same want 
of incisiveness and force which marked the oratory of the Opposition 
in the debate on the vote of censure characterised their speeches 
on this occasion also. The chief speakers on the side of the 
Government Here Mr. Bright and Lord Hartington, both of whom 
addressed themselves to the main question rather than the amend- 
ment. In the course of his speech Mr. Bright gratuitously accused 
the Conservatives of being opposed to the franchisement of thie 
peasantry, and defended the decision of the Government to marntam 
intact the existing numbers of Irish members on the ground that 
it was necessary to purchase tranquillity in that country — an aigument 
altogether worthy of the g^eat advocate of peace at any price. Lord 
Hartington, on the other hand, made the important admission that, 
if an increase in the total number of the House were not agreed to, 
it would be necessary to reconsider the Irish part of the question. 
Still more. irapArtant, perhaps, ^vas the announcement made by him 
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that the views put forward by Mr. Gladstone on the subject of 
redistribution, though they might not represent the individual 
opinions of all the Ministers, had their full concurrence as embody- 
ing what they deemed necessary. On the second night Mr. Cham- 
berlain infused some spirit into the debate by a speech, remarkable 
alike for its power and its bitterness of tone, in the course of which 
after inveighing against the injustice and robbery inflicted on the 
peasantry by their landlords, he declared that the Government was 
determined to stand by the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill. 

So far as the debate has gone, its tone has been hardly worthy 
of the importance of the occasion — a circumstance, no doubt, largely 
attributable to the fact of its being weighted with a sense of the 
certainty that the Lords will throw out the Bill. That this should 
produce a sense of irritation on the part of the Ministers, and their 
supporters, is natural enough ; but it argues a singular want of fore- 
sight on the part of the Opposition that they should let any such 
consideration induce them to relax their efforts. However 
completely the most convincing logic and the most powerful rhetoric 
they might employ would be wasted on the House of Commons, it 
should be remembered that the effect of the rejection of the Bill 
by the Peers will be only to transfer the question from one tribunal 
to another, and that the stronger the case they can make out 
in debate, the more irresistible will be their appeal to the country. 

It seems probable that the position of the Government, even in 
the House, has been sensibly weakened; on the one hand by the uncom- 
promising attitude and over-bearing tone of Mr. Chamberlain, and, 
on the other, by the statement of Lord Hartington on the subject 
of Irish representation. In the charge brought by the former 
against the landholders, the more moderate Liberals will see a 
menace that is not unlikely to frighten them into opposition, while 
the admission that the payment of the bribe held out by Mr. 
Gladstone to Ireland depends on a condition to which the House 
is unlikely to consent, can hardly fail to jeopardise the Home 
Rule vote. 

There can be little doubt, either, that Mr. Gladstone’s prolonged 
absence from the House has operated in the same direction. Not 
only has the debating power of the party been thus sensibly impaired 
, at'a most critical moment, but the reins of discipline have been 
relaxed, with results, in the shape of conflicting utterances, which 
are likely to prove, by-and-bye, a source of serious embarrasement. 

The result of the division of last . Friday night, when the 
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Government were defeated in a House of over 400 members 
on a motion of Mr. Pell, deprecating further postponement of relief 
to rate-payers from local charges, is not improbably due in some 
measure to this combination of adverse causes. 

Among other Bills of more or less importance that have been 
before the House are the Cattle Diseases Bill ; the Metropolitan Water 
Bill ; the Leaseholders Enfranchisement Bill ; and the Infants Bill. 

The first of these, after being read a second time, was talked 
out last week on the motion to go into Committee. In Committee, 
it is the intention of Mr. Dodson to move certain amendments in 
the Bill as sent down to the House of Lords, the effect of which will 
be practically to restore the discretion which it was originally 
proposed to vest in the Privy Council. TIic Metropolitan Water 
Supply Bill, the chief object of which was to give consumers the 
option of taking their water by measure, although supported by both 
the Government and the Corporation of London, was thrown out at 
the second reading by a large majority. A similar fate befell Mr- 
Broadhurst’s Bill to give leaseholders for a certain term of years the 
power of purchasing the freeholds of their properties. Mr. 
Bryce s Infants Bill, the object of which is to give both parents 
equal light in the guardianship of infants and to make the surviving 
parent legal guardian with power to appoint a guardian, has been 
read a .second time. 

The House have also had before them a resolution in favour 
of the e.xclusion of Bishops from the House of Lords, which was 
defeated by a moderate majority. 

Mr. Chamberlain is understood to be recasting his Shipping 
Bill which has excited the liveliest opposition on the part of the 
owners, and a sort of concordat is in the course of negotiation be- 
tween them and the Board of Trade with regard to the amendments 
required to make the Bill fair to all parties. 

The rest of the time of the House has been mainly occupied 
with supply, and with the angry debates on Egyptian affairs arising 
out of amendments moved by the Opposition on the various votes. 

A motion made by Lord Lytton on the loth ultimo in the 
House of Lords for the production of papers showing what commu- 
nications had passed between Her Majesty’s and the Russian 
Government regarding Merv and Afghanistan, since 1881, gave rise 
to H prolonged debate on the submission of Merv, the net result of 
which was to show that beyond the merits of a past controversy, 
the imperious march of events had left very little for contending 
parties to join issue on. 
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As to the impossibility of undoing what had been done, and the 
uselessness of going to Russia for the renewal of assurances that 
could not be enforced, there was no difference of opinion. While, as 
to the amount of harm done or threatened, estimates varied widely, 
there was’no attempt on the part of the Government to maintain 
that the situation was an entirely pleasant one. 

The policy of the Government, as explained by Lord Kimberly, 
is, on the one hand, to minimise, as far as possible, the result of 
future collision, and, on the other, to strengthen the British position, 
as far ns may be found compatible with a purely defensive line of 
action. With the former object negotiations have been opened with 
Russia, the exact tenour of which has not been disclosed, but one of 
the main objects of which is to obtain a clear delimitation of the 
Russo-Afghan boundaries, and steps are reported to have been taken 
to exercise a more effective control over Afghanistan for the purpose 
of preventing complications between the subjects of the Ameer and 
their new neighbours. At the same time the undertaking entered 
into by the British Government with Afghanistan to assist her in 
case of attack has been renewed in more explicit terms ; the occu- 
pation of Quetta has, with the consent of the Khclat Durbar, been 
converted into permanent annexation, and the question of extending 
the railway to that place is to be reconsidered. 

The weak point in such a programme obviously lies in the 
extreme uncertainty of Afghan politics, combined with the fact that 
our power to control events in that country depends not merely on 
the good-will of the Ameer, but also on that of the tribes, over 
whom his authority is of the most shadowy and precarious character. 

A gloom has been cast over society by the sudden death of the 
Duke of Albany, which took place at Cannes on the morning of the 
28th ultimo. The kindness of the Duke’s disposition and the 
simplicity of his manners had endeared him to all with whom he 
came into intimate contact, while his scholarly and artistic tastes 
had won for him the .sympathy and respect of a large circle of 
cultured friends. In spite of a constitutional infirmity which made 
sustained exertion painful to him, he was prodigal of time and 
effort for the welfare of others, and was always ready to preside and 
speak at any important public meeting where his presence was 
likely to benefit a good cause. 

Among the'few events of general interest which have marked 
the course of Continental politics, the most prominent are the p.assing 
of M. Paul Bert’s Primary Education Bill, and the adoption of the 
new Convention by the shareholders of the Suez Canal in France, 
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and the fusion of the Secessionists and the Progressists, and the 
announcement of Prince Bismarck’s approaching retirement in 
Germany. 

The object of M. Paul Bert’s measure, which the Chamber of 
Deputies passed by a large majority, is to completely secula- 
rise primary instruction throughout the country, by the exclusion 
not only of the clergy, but of the nuns and Con^reoanistes. 
from all share in the conduct or direction of schools, and the appro- 
priation by the State of all endowments for religious teaching, or 
teaching by religious instructors. 

The Suez Canal Convention was carried by a narrow majority 
in the face of organised opposition of the most strenuous character. 

The coalition between the more advanced section of the 
Liberals and the extreme Radicals in Germany is .symptomatic 
of a .spirit of revolt against the existing despotic t^gime which is 
rapidly widening and deepening, and which is probably destined 
at no distant date, to work important changes in the constitution 
of the Empire. The retirement of Prince Bismarck would, there 
can be little doubt, tend to precipitate these changes ; but at present 
it is only his Prussian Ministerial offices which he proposes to resign. 
He will still continue, as Chancellor, to control the policy of the 
Empire. 

James W. Furrell. 


INDIA. 

The overthrow of the Tckkc Turkomans, which is involved in 
the Riis.sian seizure of Merv, may not effect any immediate change 
in the traditional altitudes of the two parties in Central Asian 
politics who have for many years lookedon this development of Russian 
aims as a question of time, but have differed about its meaning. 
If the Russian advance eastwards along the valley of the Atrck has, 
indeed, always veiled a design upon India, it is evident that some 
more of the veil has been torn off by the Russian investiture of the 
furthest Tckke fortress on the route. But until the Nau Kala fort 
actually wears some resemblance to the “ strong base of operations,” 
into which it must, according to military experts, have grown, before 
any Russian army could be launched from it on Herat, it will remain 
open to those who read no menace to India in the Russian progress 
in Turkestan, to maintain that the conquest of Merv is a mere 
rounding off, on the south, of the victories which Russia had pre- 
viously pushed as far as KhokanH on the north. Something may 
perhaps be allowed to depend on the discernible harmony between 
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actual Russian operations and the motives with which Russian 
statesmen are credited by different schools of foreign criticism ; and 
few things can be less unreasonable than to occupy the interval 
before the catastrophe expected by one party of politicians in weighing 
the considerations suggested by another. In 1880 opinion was divided, 
ev^eii among military experts, as to the steps by which an invasion of 
Afghanistan from Turkestan was practicable. It has always been a 
source of embarrassment to students of contemporary history to 
reconcile the contradictory verdicts with which experts dodge 
about unsatisfactory accidents under some apparent infection of poli- 
tical partisanship. But in 1880 Kelat-i-Nadir had been visited by the 
pioneers of the Kossack detachment from Krasnovodsk which was 
destined to conquer and occupy it a year later, and its strong situation 
and free supplies of water seemed to satisfy the necessary strategic 
conditions of a good support for any column making for Merv. If 
India was the true goal of the Russian advance, circumstances pointed 
to the seizure of the impregnable, well-watered, mountain-locked val- 
ley on the north-eastern border of Persia, as the opportunity for the 
grand move which is now regarded as an authenticated dream of 
Peter the Great, and has also become the nightmare of several smaller 
persons. But the rapid progress made by Russian arms in P'orga- 
nah, on the north, in comparison with the lagging victories wrested 
from Tekke horsemen at Kizil Arvat, Bcurma, and finally at Geok 
Tepe, on the south, not only involved a derangement of Russi.in 
perspective (which was a little matter) but also spoilt (which was 
more serious) a number of lovely theories in which science had 
conveniently been shown to be the backbone of prejudice. It was 
at this juncture, as people with fair memories may remember, that 
the situation in Central Asia was rather suddenly revolutionised by 
the dictum that the impending attack on Afghanistan could only 
be directed from Chardjui, and that the column which had been 
creeping eastwards from Kizil Arvat would only be necessary to acj- 
as a support to the main body launched from Chardjui. Kuropatkin — 
who, as later events showed, was really hard at work at the time 
in Samarcand, pressing forward the troops and supplies required to 
arrest a tide of resistance which, rising on the Kashgar frontier, had 
spread westward to Khokand, had frightened away the inexperienced 
Amir, and had threatened to beat back the Russian troops sent to 
his aid— was assumed to be hovering about the sandy deserts 
round Chardjui, awaiting some signal to effect a junction with the 
force advancing under Lomakin from Yangi Kala, and make a 
combined movement on Merv. The only obstacle in the way of the 
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realisation of these great designs was the character of the country for 
many miles on all sides of Chardjui, which was a mild oasis in a 
rigorous waste. But this obstacle was seasonably overcome by a 
rumour, which must have had some foundation in fact, that Russia 
had sanctioned a grant of 600,000 roubles for the purpose of restoring 
the old bed of the Oxus ; and it is undoubted that engineers and 
troops had been despatched to cut a large dam at Sari Kamish, the 

farthest point westward reached by the A moo, and to keep open 
communications between that point and the Caspian. This por- 
tentous project was fastened on by vigorous critics, who read all its 
significance at a glance. They contendtid that, though any Russian 
menace of Herat from Turkestan, without a water-way between the 
Caspian and Chardjui, was doubtless a chimera, this water-way 
made all the difTcrcncc. And so it did. But this scheme of a 
renovated Oxus has since disappeared, leaving us where we stood in 
1881. Unless the confident declarations of the past arc to be wholly 
discredited, the Russian conquest of Merv may be an absolutely in- 
offensive denouement ; or, at any rate, the conditions previously 
considered necessary to render it dangerous as yet remain unful- 
filled 

Past experience of Parliamentary Commissions has not promoted 
popular faith iti their usefulness, and the evidence given by Sir R. 
Strachey, Sir J. Cairns, and General Anderson before the 
Comndssion now sitting on railway extension in India — though 
doubtless relieved by the testimony of Mr. Cook, Mr. Glover, and 
other practical men — has not given the necessary scientific consis- 
tency to any project not resting on blind belief. The obvious Indian 
need of improved land communications may, however, conspire with 
the opportunities for railway extension afforded both by the in- 
ternal conditions of the country and the present abundance of 
foreign capital, to impress a great national obli}<ation on the public 
mind, in spite of the burlesque of an elaborate Commission and 
the commonplaces of its chief actors. Some -precautions ought 
certainly to have been taken to protect the Commission from the 
indignity of listening to a specially accredited envoy of the East 
India Association, who knew nothing whatever of a memorandum 
which that body had submitted to the Commission on the subject of 
its deliberations, but preferred to air some crotchets of his own about 
the peculiar fitness of Indian Chiefs for lending money to railway 
enterprises. The conversion of princes into money-lenders is not an 
entirely novel idea, nor is it a wholly ludicrous notion that a pecu- 
niary interest in British enterprises of a mixed political and commer- 
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cial character might introduce an economic ingredient into the 
stability which jJure benevolence has hitherto secured for British Rule* 
But it is perfectly possible, and to business men may seem also 
desirable, to treat a matter of so much importance in a grave way. 

The Orissa Famine first aroused in the public mind a suspicion 
that the food-supplies of the Indian Peninsula were not insufficient 
for its peoples if a seasonable distribution could be effected. The 
suspicion was echoed in clearer t(^nes in 1874, when Lord North- 
brook emerged from a hot debate with Sir George Campbell on the 
question of prohibiting the export of grain, leaving unprejudiced 
spectators of the discussion convinced that the 600,000 maunds of 
rice imported from Burmah were really needed in Bengal and Behar, 
only because Rangoon was practically nearer Calcutta than the 
grain fields of Central and Southern India. In any other country in 
the world, such a conviction would have produced immediate results. 
But India has laboured under the double infliction of poverty and 
a control of the public finances which has intensified every active 
element of that povcrt3^ Nevertheless the country has witnessed an 
important expansion of railway communications ; and it is per- 
haps one of its few fortunate accidents that this expansion has not 
hitherto been more rapid, since what is known in a general way as 
“ amateur finance’* has until recently been paramount in the counsels 
of the empire, where it may possibly yet survive in unsuspected 
strength. Thoughtful Anglo-Indians will be anxious to learn whe- 
ther this mysterious influence is prepared to challenge the derision of 
the world with the eccentricities with which it has’ littered official 
Indian records. The narrow-gauge superstition, which has been 
affected by amateur finance on the solitary ground that everlasting 
confusion is preferable to temporary insolvency, has merely run 
away from defeat by burying its absurdities in inaccessible docu- 
ments. It may have lived to fight another day in an arena in which 
Indian official affectations are held to be of no importance. No 
conceivable decision of a Commission .sitting in the light of English 
criticism can show any quarter to the Indian official conceit of 
the narrow-gauge, which is an undisguised device for depriving 
expensive methods of land communications of a considerable por- 
tion of their usefulness, if not of making it ultimately impossible 
for them to pay. Furthermore, although the official mind will 
be excused, even in London, for looking at railways solely or 
mainly in the light which famines have thrown on depopulated pro- 
vinces, there can be no reason for imagining that the important 
commerciiil aspects of tlie subject will be lost sight of by the rest. 
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of the world. Nothing contributes more directly to the safety 
and internal prosperity of a producing country than successful com- 
merce, and the question of placing Indian produce in the markets of 
the world at a cost calculated to affect the present relation of 
exports to imports, must be seen to possess a far-reaching interest, 
neither likely to be under-estimated nor unlikely to be enforced. 
To minds capable of grasping the relations of capital to labour and 
produce, on any extensive field on which free communications are 
guaranteed, it has never been doubtful that the safety of the Indian 
populations demand the widest possible network of railways, even 
at the cost of present debt at high interest. No indebtedness at all 
likely in view of the problem to be solved, can outweigh the impend- 
ing calamities which must otherwise overtake our landlocked popu- 
lations and their agricultural industries ; and it is not improbable that 
difficulties anticipated in financing really sound schemes of railway 
extension will be found on investigation to be illusory. The grave 
change anticipated by Mr. Glover, in the rapid duplication of the 
prevailing rates of wage for labour, may doubtless tell on such 
heavily handicapped industries as Tea, but it is an unwarrantable 
assumption that the official precautions which make a tea coolie 
an expensive luxury cannot be abandoned without risk. 

The legislation now being carefully matured in this country, with 
the object of educating its peoples in the responsibilities of self- 
government, presents a unique phenomenon for the analysis of those 
English sociologists, who refuse to assign to sentiment any place 
among the forces from whose conflict a survival of energy transmits 
heredities from age to age, and to whose eyes this Indian experiment 
must wear an aspect of theoretical constitution -mongering, divorced 
from almost every necessary condition of success. 

But although this experiment has its comical aspects, it is not 
difficult to detect in its root-idea the only kind of straining after tan- 
gible results in which the exigencies of modern political reform* have 
made it possible for Indian officials to indulge. Theoretically, the 
British Government of India is a pure tyranny, tempered in the past 
by those offices of benevolence which a personal despotism made 
both pleasant and possible. Tractically, however, the advance of 
scientific rule has gradually displaced the old familiar individualism 
of Indian official life, and reduced all administration'to such a dead 
level of government by law, averages, and statistics, that the educat- 
ed English mind revolts from the sy.stematic perpetuation of a 
political fraud which has neither the scientific symmetry of European 
methods, nor the warm personal attachments of old Indian life to re- 
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commend it. The pressure of public opinion from England, too, 
has doubtless precipitated action which, if left to the stimulus of con- 
science, might have been less swift to bring about the strange revenge*^ 
of time. Whatever the cause, the result has been a series of elabo- 
rate devices for enabling the people of India to dispose of their own 
fortunes under restraints carefully designed to suppress them when 
tempted to wander into the most seducing bycways of national life. 
An attenuated flavour of the pHncJiayet has been preserved in some 
portions of these schemes, and will possibly give a national zest to 
their enjoyment by the people. But it is useless to attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that all true types of national life arc associated with 
aspirations, wliich cannot exist in a healthy condition, under the 
si.nulated freedom of an alien despotism. Whatever degree of 
heartiness there may be in the designs of local self-government 
now conceded to the people of India, they substitute a fresh politi- 
cal fraud for the old one from which conscientious officials arc turn- 
ing away in sadness, and there can be no guarantee that they will 
strike any deeper root in the national affections than the arrange- 
ments which they are intended to supersede. 

The growing interest shown throughout India in the destitute 
condition of the poor Christian populations of towns is, doubtless, 
something deeper and truer than a mere provincial reflection of the 
fa.shion of capital cities. The efforts made by special societies in 
recent years to improve the social condition of the Christian poor, 
the schemes lately set on foot by the Government for furthering 
European education in India, and a scries of interesting papers pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers, which collect and repeat, with great 
accuracy, the descriptions of the squalor and vice of “ Kintal" commu- 
nities that have appeared from time to time for thirty years, are 
all well calculated to impress the public imagination, but may per- 
haps have been less successful in stirring the public conscience, if 
the imperial danger and imperial duty shadow'ed forth in these and 
similar efforts had not loomed larger every year, and found a voice 
to which earnest men can no longer be deaf. Lord Canning fore- 
saw and foretold in 1859 the danger and the duty which the domiciled 
Christian population, of pure or mixed descent, presented to the 
State. The danger, of course, lay in the growth, amongst a people 
inheriting English traditions, of a power which might be exercised 
either for or against social order, and which, exposed to peculiar 
temptations to vice and crime, might draw from this source inspira- 
tions leading in the wrong direction. The duty consisted in cherish- 
ing this body so as, while, protecting it from harm, without injustice 
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to the surrounding native population, to mould its strength into a 
domestic support for the State. The literature of the subject, which 
breaks out at intervals, tells how the danger has been ignored and the 
duty neglected. The ever-changing personnel of English society in 
India prevents any interest which individual Englishmen may feel 
in social problems from taking root and bearing fruit ; and there is 
no apostolic succession of experience or charity. There is, more- 
over, among politicians pure and simple, — that is, the men who deal 
with the exoteric economic relations of human societies and dis- 
credit the influence of moral earnestness, — a universal instinct for 
being surprised by deluges, instead of preparing for them. Even 
where a solitary politician is not unwilling to recognise moral claims, 
the rewards of public life in India lie too thickly on the path of what 
is known as the “ pure Asiatic** mystery, to admit of ambitious men 
sacrificing dctinction in this generation for the sake of saving the 
country in some indefinite time to come. Otherwise moral sympa- 
thy would long ago have united with political insight and military 
genius in studding waste hill slopes with settlements which could 
have furnished cheap recruiting grounds for the inevitable Local Army 
of the future, and deprived jails of many of their inmates. 

The meteorological conditions obtaining over large tracts of 
country during the past six or seven weeks bear, in some respects, 
so complete, and in others so defective, a resemblance to those 
which prevailed in Bengal and portions of Hindustan in 1873, 
and then caused, or at any rate were followed by, disastrous 
famine — that reflecting men can hardly help drawing comparisons 
which point alternately to hope and gloom. 

In Bengal, where there has been no rain until nearly the last week 
of April, the first week of which ought to have witnessed the early 
sowing for the Amun crop, the furthest limit of the sowing seasons 
has in many places almost been passed. The question whether famine 
can be averted in most localities is still an open one, not only because 
later abundance in rainfall may make up for early dearth wherever 
sowings have commenced, but it is probable that good showers, 
where there have been no sowings, may yet make the difference 
between famine and scarcity, or even between abundance and moderate 
supplies. Scarcity in all high-lying lands seems inevitable. The 
prospect grows serious when we recall the well known theory 
of the eleven-yearly cyclical revolution, according to which an 
expansion of sun-spots is coincident with periods of dearth. If 
this theory is not entirely visionary, there may be a dearth in 
Bengal and other portions of India notunlike that which in 1873 
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was the precursor of the famine of 1874. In the former year 
rain fell in greater abundance than in the year preceding, but the 
rainfall was suspended early, and a fairly promising crop utterly 
perished. This year the appearance of even an average crop is still 
doubtful on account of the deficient early rains ; and unless later 
rains make fast atonement for the first delays by a profusion for 
which there is neither analogy nor expectation, the outlook will 
be grave. 

In view of the alarm prevailing in Egypt and some of the 
Southern European ports with reference to the ship-loads of passen- 
gers usually fleeing at this time of the year from India to England, it 
is right to touch here on two points of sanitary interest. Small-pox 
has raged virulently in Rangoon and Madras, counting its victims 
in a death rate unparalleled in Indian towns in modern times. The 
worst, however, appears to be over, as regards this pestilence, in the 
two places named ; and the Calcutta contingent of deaths from the 
same cause, though beyond the average, has hardly reached the 
point from which panic starts. The cholera epidemic has been 
graver than the visitation of varioles. But the efforts to asso- 
ciate it with a local cause in different places in which only 
the disease has recurred, but no traces of resemblance were 
observable in reputed sources of generation, have been at once 
unjust and misleading. The etiology of Indian cholera has yet 
to be scientifically and systematically studied, and it is an un- 
pleasant proof of the helplessness of the abstraction which passes 
for medical science in India that even the valuable suggestions 
thrown out by Dr Koch of the German commission, not long ago in 
our midst, has yet produced no discovery which the local profession 
can claim as its own. Not only so, but an unscientific use has been 
made of Dr. Koch’s detection of peculiar “ bacilli” among the 
antecedent conditions of cholera. To some comprehensions there 
is apparently no distinction between a condition precedent and a 
cause. It would rather startle amateur savajits perhaps to know that 
something more than a recurring sequence is needed to establish 
the relation of cause and effect ; but in all likelihood the new 
“ bacterium ” notion will flourish and gain converts until another 
German Commission comes amongst us to give a new direction to 
research. 

The time has already come when the public feeling, of which 
the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association is the result^ 
may be treated on a historical basis as an influence which it will be 
^ifificuit to ignore in the evolution of the political life of India. 
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Even those who may readily be forgiven the smile with which they 
greeted a recent declaration that to belong to this particular body 
was to be of the highest caste in India, must see, when the smile is 
done, that it does not exhaust the truth distorted in the boast. It is 
because their own wealth, and their contributions to the -general 
wealth of the country, though considerable, are of secondary import- 
ance in relation to their moral earnestness and their intellectual 
strength, that the leaders of the non-official English community of 
India have so readily asserted their right to be heard on matters of 
public importance, and have so easily established their claim. But 
this triumph makes it all the more necessary that the influence which 
they possess, and can only retain so long as it is wisely used, should 
be freed from the trammels of English political partisanship. 
Anglo-Indian society has always been warlike in its tone, and 
fallen in most readily with the English Cabinet which was most 
ready for blows ; and Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield 
have both in turn enjoyed its fullest confidence. But it would 
be an obvious blunder for Anglo-Indian societies, which must 
give up the license of irresponsible individuals, when aspiring 
to the dignity of public bodies, to go a step further with any 
foreign political party than is necessary for the attainment of their own 
domestic ends. To act otherwise were to alienate from a cause, to 
who.se final success union is indispensable, many of the strongest 
men in Indian society, who, though willing enough to fight for 
threatened rights, cannot pursue theories over the corpses of cherished 
convictions. Even though the canard were a pure fabrication, which 
lately sent a flutter through the country by repeating soberly and 
unseasonable jest about the revocation of the so-called " concordat,” 
the work of the happily-named Defence Association maybe said to have 
only begun, instead of ended. There are rights connected with 
trial by jury which have yet to be rescued from peril in the course 
of future legislation ; but apart from this particular line of effort, 
the work opening before the new association, in the way of protect- 
ing personal rights and redressing personal wrongs — all having a 
communal, as distinguished from an individual, interest — is almost 
endless. 

The irreverent jest privately current amongst Professor Blackie’s 
few English and other foreign students in Edinburgh, that there 
could be only one thing in the universe more formidable than a 
drunken Scotchman, and that was a sober one, has been curiou.sIy 
illustrated of late in the freaks of more than one important Indian 
personage claiming compatriotism with the famous Greek scholar. Not 
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to ittake too much of the single serious inconsistency of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Grant-Duff, Governor of Madras — who appears to have signed in 
secret some singular documents relating to the Salem riots without 
reading them, and naturally blushed to find himself famous in the 
uncomfortable connexion— Sir James Ferguson, the rival ruler of 
Bombay, has during the month made an important addition to 
the number of performances by which he will be remembered in 
the future as the Governor who never gave Providence a chance of 
upsetting him, because he always upset himself beforehand. The 
Civil Surgeon who committed the illegality of whipping and 
fining two villagers who had assaulted and stolen a gun from his 
shikari, and was removed from his post for the offence, has since 
been restored to an equally remunerative one in a different station, 
not apparently because of the discovery of any change in the 
character of his mistake, but because the Governor was proved, 
on the occasion of a graver offence, to have behaved more leniently 
. to a member of his own household. 

Diogenes. 
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FOOD AND FEEDING IN INDIA 

FROxM A PRACTICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

Gula plures occidit quam gladius, estque 
Femes omnium malorum. 

Fr, Patneius, 

AT ultima ratio, want of space, forbade our carrying the subject, 
in last month’s issue, beyond the confines of the general 
and the abstract, and compelled us to break off at the sketch of 
the plan or ground-work on which every dinner should be built up. 

We now advance to the mechanical stage of filling in this 
outline design, and of supplying its details and colour. 

This we propose to do by tendering a series of dinner menus 
which embody in a workable form most of the suggestions offered 
in the earlier portions of these papers. 

A glance through these menus will show how easy it is to 
arrange a complete and healthful dinner from the wealth of ma- 
terial which the cold season proffers with so lavish a hand, but how 
beset with difficulties the task becomes during the hot and rainy 
months when nature doles out with a niggard hand a meagre supply 
—poor in variety, and of mean quality. 

The menus contain only materials actually procurable in India 
during the months indicated ; the modes of cooking recommended 
are those suited to make the best of supplies in the condition (as 
to quality! &c.) in which they are likely to be met with at each 
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season ; while the various dishes are such as have been found prac- 
tically adapted to the ordinary resources of this country and the 
appliances in vogue in Indian cook-houses. 

It will be observed that joints do not appear, to any extent, 
during the late hot nmonths ; the reason being that Indian meat does 
not, at that period, lend itself successfully to such a mode of serving. 

The resources of the various and diverse regions of such a 
vast tract as India will necessarily differ widely, and no single 
series of mentis can adequately represent all of them. 

This is, perhaps, most marked with regard to the distribution 
of fish supplies. In Madras, Bombay, and other coast regions, 
sea-fish are chiefly used for the table ; in 15engal and Upper India, 
of necessity, fresh -water fish. 

Along the sea line, pomfret, soles, whiting, and shell-fish are 
abundantly procurable ; the niangoe-fish and kilsa frequent most 
of the rivers of Bengal ; the beckti does not extend far from the sea 
up our rivers. 

Many of the white varieties of fish are readily interchangeable 
in the various dishes ; and a few similar intelligent modifications 
will render the menus applicable to almost any part of India — though 
they are primarily designed on the lines of feeding current on the 
Bengal side. 

Beckti, especially, appears as a fish service very frequently in 
these menus ; almost any variety of white fish procurable may, 
however, be substituted for it. 

Of the two varieties of beckti met with in Calcutta, one — the 
sea beckti — flourishes i n the brackish water where the river debouches 
into the sea ; the other — the fresh-water variety — is taken in those 
portions of the river which, although tidal, have no actual admixture 
of sea water. 

The first of these is a well-flavoured fish of delicate, white 
flesh, and should always be preferred ; the latter is poor and leaves 
a muddy taste on the palate. 

It may not be out of place liere to preface the menus with a 
few notes on the seasons at which various food-stuffs are procurable 
and fit for the table. 

Butchers* meat of all kinds is at its best from November to the 
end of March ; it is poor, flavourless, and innutritions from April 
to September, and begins to recover in October. 

In the hot season, it should be dressed by some method which 
adds flav6ur and coiifers tenderness, such as braising, d la mode^ 
stewing, &c. 
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Fish, as a rule, is firm and good during the cold season only'. 

Notable exceptions to this rule are the hilsa and mangoe-fish* . 

The former appears in J une, and is at its best from then to 
October — small and inferior hilsa being met with in February. 

The latter invades all Bengal rivers in April ; is plentiful, cheap, 
and in perfection during May and June ; disappears in July ; and 
again shows itself, though in poor condition and devoid of roe, in 
November, on its return down river after spawning. In delicacy 
and flavour the mangoe-fish is scarcely second to any in the world. / 

Beckti is procurable all through the year ; it is indifferent during 
May, June and July ; it improves and becomes firm at the end of 
September, and maintains its highest pitch of excellence from then, 
to March. 

Many fish are procurable and more or less good throughout the 
whole year ; such are the raui, the sowlc, cutla, barsa, moonjee, 
and quoyle ; and though, perhaps, not of the highest rank as reg.lrds 
delicacy, still these are as vvholesome and nutritious as their more 
recherche congeners. 

It may be laid down as a maxim that all fish are indigestible, 
deficient in nutritive value, and poor in flavour, when out of season, 
especially after spawning ; when full of roe, they are in their most 
perfect state for the table. 

With regard to vegetables, there is much scarcity of fresh supply 
from May to October. Still, with a little care and ingenuity, 
actual deficiency may be avoided. Asparagus yields throughout 
these months. In August, brinjals and mukum .sdg can be pro- 
cured ; while Indian-corii, spinach, sAgs, and the cucumber tribe are all 
better in kind at this season than at any other. Sweet-potatoes come 
ill during July, yams in September. 

Fruit of one .sort or other is always available, and no Indian 
breakfast table is complete without some representative of the season. 

The menus are arranged so as to give two for each month ; one 
for a small dinner of from four to eight persons ; the other, on a more 
ambitious scale, for a larger number of guests. The latter arc 
written in French ; the former, simpler ones, as far as possible, in 
English. 

But it is to be observed, in favour of writing all mefius in the 
former language, that many of the terms of French cuisine have 
already been adopted, as they stand, into our tongue ; while so many 
others are untranslatable that the attempt to write a 7nenu in English 
too frequently results in an unseemly, mixed jargon of both fan- 
guages. 
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Six or eight is the best number for a small dinner party, whether 
looked at from the point of view of social intercourse or of the 
commissariat. Furthermore, as aptly observed by Sir Henry 
Thompson, one bottle of wine divides well among eight ; and if 
the host desire to give one glass of hock with the fish, or one of 
particularly fine Burgundy with the game (rdt), a single bottlo is 
equal to the supply if the guests be limited to this number. 

A single soup and a few welUchosen dishes, £fil intended to be 
eaten in their order, are sufficient for the small dinner. 

For a large dinner, a more extensive menu is necessary, to provide 
against the diversity of tastes likely to be found among a numerous 
assemblage of guests. 


JANUARY. 

All fresh-water hsh in good condition. Game, vegetables, and meat at their best. 


MENU No. I. 

Pot AGES — Potage Palestine. Purde de Tomates. 

Poisson. — Becti Froid,' Sauce Remoulade.® 

Releves. — Roast-beef Sauce Rdfort. Oie Braisde k la Cbipolata. 

Entrees. — Boudains de Volaille aux Concombres. C6telettes de Liisvre k 
la Milanaise. Aspic Financtkre en Bellevue. Punch k la Roniaine. 

Rots — Cannetons. Petit Pois a I’Anglatse.* 

Entremel'S. — Pudding Wellington. Moscovite au Champagne. Tartelettes 
k rindienne. 

Glaces. — Ice Pudding. Peches k TEau. 


MENU No 2 . 

Soup. — Green Pea ; or Printannier. 

Fish. — Mullet, k la broche, liver Sauce or Fillet of Raui au Gratin ‘ 
Entrees — Mutton Cutlets, Soubise Sauce. Sweetbread Fricandeau ; or 
Chicken Pktds. 

Joints — Roast Sirloin of Beef. Boiled Capon and Tongue ; or Boiled 
Breast of Mutton. 

Mutton Madras and Vegetable Curries. 

2ND Course. — Quail Oxford Sausage. Macaroni Gratin. Victoria Pudding, 
Ice.— O range Water. 

^ Beckti is suitably dressed by any of the modes in use for cod. 

• A highly-flavoured variety of Mayonnaise. 

• Only young, tender, perfectly fresh peas suitable. 

The only Sauce Mullet needs is the juice tirhich drops fropi its own liver. 

• .Any white fishj large enpugh to cut into fillets, may be substituted. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Meat, game, and (ish at their best. V^etables plentiful. 

MENU No. I. 

Hors d’ceuvres 

POTAGE. — Brunoise k la Royal. Puree d’asperge comtesse. 

Poisson,— F ilCTs de Becti, sauce aux huitres. 

Releve. — ^Jambon au champagne. Selle de mouton. 

Entrees — Fritots de filets de Poiilets, sauce Cumberland. Filets de 
Bdcassines Napolitaine. Chauds froids de Riz de veau en aspic h la Russe, 

Rots. — Dinde, sauce perigeux. Fonds d’artichauds. 

Entremets. — Choux-fieur au Gratin. Timballe de brioches Parisienne. 
Pudding glac6e. 

Glace. — Creme au fraises. 

Dessert. 


MENU No. 2. 

Soup. — M ock Turtle. 

Fish. — Fillet of Beckti, * Pur<5e of Crab. *. Barsa au Gratin. 

Entrees. — Mutton Cutlets, Ilollandaise Sauce. Vol-au-vent k la Financifere. 
Calf s Head Stew. 

Joints. — Roast Leg of Mutton. Boiled Hump of Beef. 

Chicken, Malay, and Vegetable Curries. * 

2ND Course. — Quail. Oxford Sausage. Macaroni au Gratin. Cabinet 
Pudding. 

Ice.*— V anille Cream. 

' Raui, maha.secr, or other white fish may be substituted. 

* Or of prawn, or shrimp. 

* Curry should form the climax of a series of dishes leading up to it ; when 
presented as an entree, it is entirely out of place, and cloys the palate for subsequent 
dishes. 


MARCH. 

Meat and fish in good condition. 

Beckti firm and well-flavoured. 

Game abundant. Vegetables failing and inferior. 


MENU No. I. 

POTAGE. — Consommd Croutes au Pot. Cr^me de Riz h la Reine. 

Poisson. — Becti au Vin Blanc. Fillet de Pomfret, sauce.au persil. ‘ 
Releve.— Dinde k la Bansard. Chateaubriant Parisienne. 

Entrees. — Pain de Homard k la S^fton. Fritot de filets de Poulets, sauce. 
Cumberland. Aspic de Foie Gras. 

RdTS. — Bdeassines, Salade. Quartier'd’Artichaud k I’ltalienne. 
Entremets.— Savarin au P^ches. Mouse k VOrange. 

GlacEi— P arfait au Chocolat. 
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MENU No. 2 . 

Soup. — ^Julienne ; or Macaroni. 

Fish — Boiled Pufta, Caper sauce. Matellote of Eels, * 

ENTREES.-~Mutton Cutlets, Soubise Sauce. Fillet of Chicken k la St. George. 
Teal Salmi, with Olives. 

Joints — Roast Capon and Sausage, Boiled Round of Beef. 

Cinghalese and Vegetable Curries. 

2ND Course— Ortolan. Vkt6 de faisan Trufife. Rolly-polly Pudding, 

ICB. — Cherry Water. 

* Pomfret abounds on sea coast ; may be dressed, whole, in any of the ways suit- 
able for turbot, or, in hllets, like soles. 

® In whatever way eels are finally cooked, they should always be first broiled, in 
order to rid them of their superfluous fat. The ancient method was to throw the live eel 
into the fire for a few seconds, and then to skin ; by which means the dark, external, 
indigestible fat came away with the skins. 

APRIL. 

Meat becoming poor. 

Mangoe-fish appear. Bcckti still good, though no longer at best. 

Most fresh-water fish losing condition. 

MENU No. I. 

Hors d’ CEuvres.— Anchois k Thuile. Olives farcies. * 

POTAGE.— CroCite au pot. Cr^me d* orge aux quenelles. 

Poisson. — Orlys de beckti h. la Hollandaise. Rissoles de saumon, sauce 
Indienne. 

Releves. — Dinde h la Bansard. Selle de mouton, haricots verts. 

Entrees. — Chaudfroid d’ ortolans h la Russe, Cbtelettes d’ agneau h la 
Proven^ale. Supreme de volaille aux petits pois. 

Rots. — Cailles au cresson. Pintades roties, sauce celeri. Fonds d’artichauds 
a la Italienne. 

Entremets. — Pudding k la Parisienne. Macedoine de fruits h la Marl- 
brook. Canapds d’ anchois. 

Glaces, — Creme de vanille. Abricots k I’cau. 

MENU No. 2. 

Soup.— Ox Tail ; or Fish Consomme. * 

Fish. — Mangoe au gratin. » 

Entrees. — Mutton Cutlets, Reform Sauce. Sweetbread in Jelly ; or Tongue 
au Gratin. 

JOINTS.— Roast Capon and Sausage. Boiled Round of Beef ; or Roast Sirloin 
of Beef. 

Dry and Vegetable Curries. 

2ND Course. — Teal. Whitebait ; Macaroni au Gratin. Souffle Pudding. 

Ice. — ^Vanillp Cream. 

* Hors d* CEuvres, as a variation. For anchovy, may be substituted c/tvgs fatcies, 
caviare, prawn butter, devilled ham, sliced Bologna sausage, &c., garnished with curled 
parsley, cress, or fresh water-cress. 

* Any white fish serves ; mahaseer excellent. 

Mangoe*fish are appropriately dressed in any of the ways used for whiting. 
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* MAY. 

Most fresh'Water fish, including beckti, out of season. 
Mangoe-fish in perfection. 

Meat indifferent. Vegetables scarce. 


MENU No. I. 

Hors d’oeuvres. 

Pot AGE. — Consommd Napolitaine. Puree crecy au riz. 

Poisson. — Orly de filets de Mangoe, sauce hollandaise. 

Ueleve.— J ambon au Champagne. 

Entrees. — Creme de volailles en demi-deuil. C6telettes d’agneau aux con- 
combres. Cliauds froids d’ortolans. 

Rots. — P inta^des, Salade. Fonds d’artichauds k I’ltalienne. 
ENTREMETS.—Timbales de brioches aux fruits. Pudding glacde. 

Gl.\CE. — M elon k I’cau. Pcches au noyau. 

Dessert. 


MENU No. 2. 

Soup. — Brown Onion ; or Asparagus Pur^e. * 

Fish.— M angoe au vin blanc. 

Entrees. — Mutton Cutlets, Financi^re Sauce. Tongue, with Spinach. 
Fillet of Beef, Purde of Spinach. 

Joints. — Roast Duck. Boiled Brisket of Beef. 

Chicken and Vegetable Curries. 

2ND Course.— Ortolan. * Smoked Fish. Tedworth Pudding. 

Ice. — Strawberry Cream. 

^ Use the middle, green portion; reject the hard, white part; save the heads, 
cOok them separately and serve them whole in the soup, as a dressing. 

* Roast very quickly ; serve with sprigs of fresh curled cress. 


JUNE. 

Fresh-water fish out of season, llilsa good, but scarce. 
Mangoe-fish in perfection. 

Meat inferior. Vegetables scarce. 


MENU No, I. 

POTAGES. — Consommd aux points d’asperges * Purde k la Reine. 

Poisson. — Orly do Filets de Mangoe, sauce hollandaise. 

Releves. — Dinde et jambon au champagne. Sclle de mouton k PAnglaise. 
Entrees. — Filets de Caillcs aux truffes. Escalopes de boeuf k la jardiniere* 
Filets de poulets en salade. 

Rots.— Cailles au cresson. Fonds d’artichauds au veloutd. 

Entremets.— Charlotte de pdches. Macedoine de fruits k la Marlborough 
House. Tartelettes k la Pikmontaise. 

Glaces. ~ Crkme au cafd. F raises k Teau . 
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MENU No. 2. 

Soup. Julienne ; or.Purde of Prawns, 

Fish. — Hilsa. * Filets of Mangoe, Dutch. Sauce. 

Entrees.— Filet de bceuf aux petUs pois. Vol-au-vent de riz de veau. 
Joints. — Poast leg of mutton. Boiled brisket of beef. 

Cinghalese and Vegetable curries. 

2ND Course — Anchovy Egg. ‘ Caviare toast. Macaroni h f Italienne. 
Jelly blancmange. 

Ice. — P esta cream. 

^ In hot season, clear soups (consommes) and vegetable soups (maigre) should be 
preferred. 

* Hilsa lends itself most successfully to the modes of cooking recommended for 
mackerel, in the books* 


JULY. 

Most fresh<water fish out of condition. Mangoe>(ish disappearing. 
Hilsa at its best. 

Meat inferior. Vegetables scanty and poor. 


MENU NO. I. 

POTAGES. ' — Consommddepoisson blanc(*). Pur^e de volaille au concombres. 
Poisson. — Filets de Hilsa h. la Vdnetienne. 

Releves — ^Jambon aux epinards. Haricot de mouton. • 

Entrees. — Souffld de volaille aux truffes. Noisettes de veau k TAnglaise. 
Chaud froid ’mayonaise de dinde. ^ 

Rots. — C anards saiivagcs, sauce d’Oporto. Tomates farcies au gratin. 
Entremets.— Timbales de p^ches au noyau. Riz h rinii>eratrice. Diable 
de sardines. 

Glace.— Amandes et fraises. 


MENU No. 2. 

Potagk.— Oyster consommd ; or Giblet pur^e, * 

Poisson.— Filet de Bekti, maitre d’hotel. Hilsa, caper sauce. 

Releves. »— Dindon roti an Jambon. Chapon Truffd k la Bansard. 
Entrees. — Fillet of Beef, Anchovy cream. Cold Chicken mayonnaise. • 
Oyster Kromcsky. 

Entremets. — Cailles. Patd de foie gras. Asperges. Charlotte Russe. 
Pine Apple ice cream. ■ - . 

^ In this monthj recourse must be had to soups not requiring fresh English 
vegetables- 

* Any white 6sh will serve. 

* Meat too poor to be served simpljr* as joints. 

^ Cold months. The dish on which they are ^ served should stand 


in ice. 
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Hilsa good and firm. Few other fresh*water fish fit for the table. 

Meat poor in condition. Not suitable for joints. 

Vegetables' scarce and inferior. 

MENU No. I. 

‘ Hors D’CRUVREf*. — Caviare. Olives Farcies. 

POTAGES.' Consommd aux oeufs poch^s. Pur^e d’orge k la Reine. 
Poissons. — Fillets de Sole L la orly.* Salmon Mayonnaise.* 

Releves. — D inde 2i la Bansard. Aspic de C6telettes de Mouton. 

Entrees. — Fritot de Filets de Poulets, Sauce Cumberland. Chaud froid de 
Cailles aux Truffes.* Aspic de foie gras k la Russe.* 

Rots. — Pintades, Saladc. Asperges, Sauce Holljindaise. 

Punch k la Romaine. 

Entremets. — Savarin k mon gofit. “ Pudding ” Glacd k la Nesselrode. 
Glace. — Creme k la vanille. Abricots k Teau. 

MENU No. 2. 

Soup. — G ravy ; or Mock-turtle.* 

Fish.— -Hilsa, grilled. Fillets of Hilsa, caper sauce. 

Entrees.— Flpigrammes de mouton aux dpinards. Fillet de pigeon k la 
genevoise. 

Cold Entree — Aspic of Pdtd de Foie Gras.* 

Joints.— Roast capon and sausage. Aspic of Brawn, 

Chicken, Malay, and Vegetable Curries. 

2 ND Course. — Caviare. Bouchdes d’dpinards. Orleans pudding, 

ICK — Swiss cream. Green-Coffee Cream. 

* Soups not requiring fresh English vegetables must be resorted to during this month. 

* Soles procurable near sea coasts. 

” We are reduced to pieserved salmon for a dish of size suitable for a large 
•dinner at this season. 

* Cold €u/f for hot month ; serve on ice. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Fresh-water fish generally, out of season. Hilsa good and firm. Beckti improving. 
Meat at its v^orst Vegetables scarce. 

MENU No. I. 

Hors d’ceuvres. 

POTAGE. — Consommd aux quenelles. Purde d’Amande.* 

Poisson. — Filets de Becti, sauce Hollandaise.* CrSme de Hilsa aux 
capres.* 

Releves. — Dinde k la Bansard. Jambon au Champagne. 

Entrees. — Boudins de pigeon aux olives. Cdcelettes, Purde de maroQ 
Chaod frotds de Bdeassines k la Russe.* 

Rots.— Pintades, Salade. Aspdrges k Thuile. 

/ Entrsmets.— Charlottes de poires. * Pudding gtaede. 

Glace.— A bricots. 

Dessert, 
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MENU No. 2. 

Soup.— Consommd au macaroni ; or Pur^ of Beckti. » 

Fish. — Fillets of Htlsa, k la Vdnetienne. Pranrns au naturel. 

Entrees — Pij^eon salmi, claret sauce.* Galantines of Quails sauce tartare.* 
Joints. — Roast goose. Guinea fowl. 

Fish and Vegetable Curries. 

2ND Course.— Whitebait (any small fish). Oxford sausage. Sir Watkin 
Wynne^s pudding. 

Ice. — Cherry water. Custard apples. Pineapples. 

* Soups not requiring fresh English vegetables must be largely used during this 
month. 

* Beckti not at its best, and so needs sauce of marked flavour. 

* Hilsa, and bony fish generally, are appropriately served as a cream, with capers, &c. 

* Cold entries^ for hot months. 

* Serve on a dish which should be set on ice ; garnish with parsley, and lemon slices. 


OCTOBER. 

Fish improving, and becoming firm. Beckti fairly good. Hilsa out of season. 

Meat becoming better, and suitable for joints. Snipe appear ; also a few early 
vegetables. 


MENU No. I. 

POTAGES. — Consommd au vermicelle, Purde de Chicoree. * 

Poisson. — Orlys de Beckti k la Hollandaise. 

Releves. — Pintades braises k la jardiniere. Aloyau dc bceuf r6ti. 

Entrees. — Petites timbales k la niecsorel. C6teletles de moulon k la Finan- 
cikre. Aspic k la crSme Royale. 

Rots. — Faisans au cresson. Petits pois k TAnglaise. * 

Entremets. — Pudding de Talma. Blancmange k I’lmperatrice. Tartelettes 
k la Piedmontaise. 

Glace. — C r^me au cafd. 

Devilled biscuits. 


MENU No. 2. 

Soup. — Maigre ; or Potato purde * 

Fish. — F ilets de Beckti, piquant sauce. 

Entrees. — C6tclettes de mouton k la Hollandaise. Petits pktds de huitres. 
Joints.— Roast hind quarter of Mutton. Boiled hump of Beef. 

Crab and Vegetable Curries. 

2ND Course.— Snipe. 'Caviare. Cheese toast. Lemon pudding. 

Ice. — ^Almond cream. 

^ Advantage should be taken of the early fresh vegetables to introduce them in 
soups, and make up for their long absence. 

* Young, tender, early ones, -suitable for serving i VAnglaitt, 
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NOVEMBER. 

!• resh-waler fish in season. Beckti. firm and good. 
Mangoe-fish appear, but in poor condition and without roe. 
Meat rmproved. Vegetables and game abundant. 


MENU No. I. 

PoTAGES.— Printannior. Crdcy. » 

Poissons. — Mangoe aux fines herbcs. * Beckti timbale. 

Relrves. — Selle de mouton au petits pois. Filets de bceuf au crSme 
d'anchois. 

Entrees. — Cotelettes de mouton aux chouxficurs. Chaud froid de Bdcassi- 
nes, » 

Rots. — Canards aux petits pois • Pluviers. 

Entremets. — Gelee de Bordeaux. Chartreuse de Fruit Glacde. 


MENU No. 2. 

Soup. — Julienne ; or Purde of Green Peas. * 

Fish,— Fillet of Beckti, Oyster Sauce. Mangoe-fish au vin blanc. » 
Entrees,— -Stewed Calfs Head Teal Croustade. * 

Joints. — Roast Sirloin of beef. Boiled breasts of mutton. 

Vegetable Curries. 

2ND Course. — Braised Quail. * Petits pois au lard. Kidney Toast 
Marmalade Pudding. 

Ice. — Pineapple Water. 

* Early vegetables used for soups — a pleasing variety after the scarcity of the late 
hoi months. 

* Mangoe-fish —inferior in condition — needs sauce of marked flavour. 

^ Game should be largely used, as a healthful variation of diet. 


DECEMBER. 

Fish, meat, game, and vegetables, all abundant and in the best condition. 


MENU No. I. 

POTAGKS. — Brunoise ^x quenelles. Crfime de navets .t la Conde. • 

Poisson. — Beckti au persil * Crepinettes de poisson. • 

Relev ES.— Selle de mouton h la Bretonne. * Haricot de Venaison. 

Entrees. — Civet de Li6vre. Bdeassines h , la Financi^re. 

Rots.— Canards, Sauce d’Oporto. *Pluviers. 

Entremets*— Petit pois h la Paysaiine. Qelde de Dantzic TarteleUes an 
Fromage* 
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MENU No. 2. 

Soup.— Italian e; or Pur 4 of Turnip. * 

Fish. — Mahascer, sauce Milanese. Fillets of Beckti, piquant sauce. 

Entrees. — Breast of mouton k la Wyvern. Sweetbread with green peas. 

Joints. — Roast Sirloin of Beef, Boiled Shoulder of Mutton. * 

2N0 CoURSE.-^Teal. Russian Salad, Eggs, and Mushroom. Macaroni au 
Qratin. Cabinet Glace Pudding. 

Ice. — O range Cream. 

1. Turnips form one of the best bases for vegetable soups ; S0Upe nmigre should 
always contain them. 

. -a. Boiled garnish with parsley, serve with melted butter-^with lemon slices, 

separately. 

3. Any white fish will serve. 

4. Mutton and beef suitable for service as joints. 

The success of a dinner is insured, not by the expensiveness and 
number of the courses, but by excellence of material, care and appro- 
priateness in cooking, and, above all, by the good taste shown in com- 
bining the dishes so as to preserve a proper general relationship be- 
tween the successive services. 

There should be a marked difference in the material and the 
culinary treatment of any two consecutive dishes. Sir. Henry 
Thompson lays great stress on this point. He notes that it is 
“ obviously undesirable that one white (or brown) preparation should 
follow another ; a qu enelle of veal, for example, after a boiled sole ; 
or that a salmi of game should precede a roast pullet.’* 

White and brown meats and sauces should alternate ; grills and 
braises contrast ; a delicate white best introduces the roast ; 

and, when the latter is substantial, as a saddle of mutton, the preced- 
ing entrle may be less important. 

After the fish, the dishes should decline from the substantial (/>., 
th1b joint) to the more delicate, and finish with entremets of marked 
and an tagonistic flavours — sweetness serving as a foil to piquancy, 

when a fruit tart is followed by cheese, and this by a cream ice. 

Repetition of the same material should also be avoided ; thus 
mutton or fowl should on no account appear in more than one pre- 
paration in a dinner ; if the soup be of chicken, the enMe or roast 
{fdt) must not be of this bird ; if the joint be mutton, this meat 
should not be taken as an entile. Similarly, if the joint be roasted, 
it should never immediately precede the true roast course (the r^/), 
but be placed before the entrle. 

But, unfortunately, under pressure of the meagreness of our food 
resources at cerUin seasons and in certain regions, in India we are 
i^t iiitfte^uently driven to^'disr^arB ihese laws. 
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If two or more e^iMes be served, there should be marked con- 
trast between them in mode of dressing as well as in material, thus, 
one should be white, one brown — one of meat, one of game, or fish^ 

In India, it is an excellent plan to have one entrde hot and the 
other iced. 

A modern enttle is, as a rule, designed to be a pt^t complete in 
itsclfj and usually contains vegetables or some ecjuivalent ^as crusts 
batter, &c.) combined in the dish. 

Consequently it is, in most instances, inartistic and unnecessary^ 
to accompany this course v\ ith a separate service of vegetables ; besides 
which, the same vegetables cannot be presented in their first freshness 
and warmth with both the joint and the entiles^ but wdtli one or other 
will be lukewarm and insipid. 

The relevi (joint) is the dish which should be supported by a 
liberal supply of vegetables. But if this dish (the joint) be omitted 
from the dinner, one of the entries should be of a substantial 
character, a braise, for example, or a cutlet cooked in a simple man- 
ner and served with sauce only ; and the separate dish of vegetables 
may very suitably attend this, and be limited to it ; while its felloxy 
entvie may be of a more elaborate nature, and be eaten with only 
such vegetables as may exist as components in the dish itself. 

The rdt — roast game or bird — should liave no accompaniment, 
as a rule, beyond a salad, or some crisp, fresh cress, or water-cress, or 
parsley. 

The service of a choice, single vegetable, as a plat by itself, at 
the head of the entremets, is most grateful and healthful in this coun- 
try, but is practicable in the cold season only. 

Principles as to variety and sequence similar to those 
above enunciated should guide the selection of hots d'oenvtes^ 
when these are admitted into the menu. No two materials t)f 
affiliated flavour should appear in the same dish. Sharp con,- 
trasts of taste should be sought ; nor should wc omit some 
appropriate, negative vehicle for the savoury morsel, such as 
toast biscuit, brown or white bread. For instance, anchovy and 
caviare, anchovy and sardines, on the same dish, are inartistic redun?- 
dancies. 

Such as the following are harmonious combinations : — caviare^ 
dried tongue, with brown bread and butter ; olives farcies, cucumber, 
with oat-biscuit ; sardines, Bologna sausage, with pulled br^ad ; 
cheese dice, prawn butter, with radishes. . , 

Whatever wines are taken at dinner should be used in befitting 
procession ; the lighter and least flavoured — the dry and acidulous— ^ 
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first, to be followed by the sweeter, and more highly flavoured* A 
heavy or saccharine wine, or a liqueur, taken at an early period of 
dinner, deadens the sensibility of the palate and blunts its capacity to 
appreciate good cookery or such delicate dishes as fish and most 
entries. 

Some such as the following is the sequence in which wines 
are supposed to be appropriately arranged. A glass of dry sherry 
with soup; possibly, one of hock with the fish; one or more of 
champagne with the eutrdes ; one of rich Burgundy with the game, 
and one of liqueur with the sweet or ice. The full-flavoured Burgundy 
is fittingly wedded to the sapid game towards the end of dinner ; 
while the sharper stimulus of the liqueur, coupled with the antithesis 
of savoury and sweet entremets, extorts a final sensitory effort from 
the sated palate and exhausts its remaining powers of response. 

During the hot season a healthy and refreshing dinner bever- 
age is formed by a glass of brandy or whisky freely diluted with 
some aerated table water ; and this is a combination comparatively 
free from the objection of obscuring the delicacy of the palate 
for appreciating the flavours of the dishes served. 

Too great a variety of wines is to be avoided, more especially 
in a hot climate. 

It is an excellent plan to restrict oneself to a single wine, such 
as light claret, or hock, on ordinary occasions ; and to keep to 
a single class of wine at a more elaborate dinner — for example 
a light, sparkling Burgundy with fish and entr^ey and a heavy, still 
Burgundy with the roast and entremets. The latter practice is much 
in vogue on the Continent, in the present day. 

If beer be taken, no wine should be drunk beyond a glass of 
sherry with soup. 

It is very difficult to judiciously unite the use of any malt 
liquor with that of wine at the same dinner. 

In our beverages, as in our foods, long-continued sameness and 
monotony are harmful and to be avoided ; digest! on is invigorated 
and health improved by occasionally importing some element of 
Variety. 

The cigarette and cup of black coffee form the golden link 
between dining and digesting. The former is the fitting conclusion 
and anti-climax to dinner ; its first whiff suspends and puts a period 
to the functions of the palate ; food and wine are no longer desired 
or can be appreciated. The cup of coffee harmonises perfectly 
With the cigarette ; it is, indeed, its natural accompaniment and 
phydbipgfca) supplement; while, on the other hand, wine and 
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tobacco are completely antipathetic — the one destroying whatever 
is grateful and desirable in the other. 

Lest it should be thought that the leaning of these papers 
has been too much in the direction of defending gonrmandise^ we 
renew our protest that their true object (and the spirit which we 
trust we have made pervade them, as their real key note and motive) 
is the desirability, or rather necessity, of looking at Food and Feeding 
from the point of view of their subservience to health— this being 
their primary and essential basis ; such considerations as pleas- 
ing the palate and satisfying gastronomic tastes (though not un- 
important or likely to be ever, in fact, disregarded) being completely 
secondary to the above, and in all things to be subordinated to it. 

We have laboured to inculcate a true— but discriminating- 
temperance : but we completely endorse the opinion expressed by 
Sir H. Thompson — “ ♦ * I desire to say it emphatically 
that the subject of food need not * * * be treated * * in an 
ascetic spirit." Among created beings, man has been defined as the 
"'only cooking animal;’’ it is an undeniable truism that man 
must always be an eating animal, with, probably, constant aspirations 
towards combining pleasure with his eating ; if then the proper study 
of mankind is man," wc may reasonably hope that this consideration 
will be held to justify our having claimed so much of our readers’ time 
in endeavouring, in the present papers, to popularise a few facts con- 
cerning the selection, cooking, and service of food, in consideration 
of the vast influence which Food and Feeding exert on man as an 
individual and as a race. 


E. G. Russell. 
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STATE SUPERVISION OVER AGRICULTURE IN 

BENGAL. 

1. Agricultural and Administrative Reform in Bengal, By a 
Bengal Civilian. 

2. Letter of the Officiating Secretary to tJu Government of 
Bengal^ Revenue Department ^ to the Secretary to the Government 
of India^ Revenue and Agricultural Department^ No. 309/’, dated 
1 st fune 1883. 

say that the pamphlet and letter quoted above cover the same 
ground is most inadequately to represent the identity be- 
tween them. It is more correct to say that the first is for the 
most part a verbatim reproduction of the second, with certain 
additions and amplifications and a few omissions. The pamphlet 
consists of 7 1 pages, of which pages 2 to 3 1 are for the most part 
verbally identical with, but everywhere substantially the same as 
paragraphs 2 to 16 of the Government letter. Paragraph 16 
thus closes ; “ Upon this question, as to the fitness of the existing 
constitution of the Bengal Government to the requirements of the 
country in the pre:>ent day, a separate communication will be 
addressed to the Government of India.” We are not aware whether 
this communication has yet been made, but a Bengal Civilian devotes 
pages 31 to 45 of the pamphlet to ventilating his views on this 
very subject. 

At page 49 he returns to the Government letter, and from 
that page to page 55 we have often a verbatim^ everywhere a 
substantial, reproduction of paragraphs 17 to 21 of the Government 
letter. At that point the two documents we are reviewing diverge. 
Paragraphs 22 to 25 (the last paragraph) of the Government letter 
are devoted to informing the Government of India that the Govern- 
ment estate of Nasrigunge has been placed under a special manager, 
whose duty it will be to dcvclope and foster scientific agriculture, 
and to applying for the appointment of a Director of Agriculture 
on Rs. 1,500 a month rising to Rs. 2,250. The pamphlet, on the other 
hand, closes with a f^esum^ of the improvements which an Agri- 
cutturBl Department might fitly inaugurate. 
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It would be idle to treat a pamphlet of this character as an 
ordinary unofficial document. If a Bengal Civilian has thus 
appropriated all the ideas and proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal (whom oddly enough he calls the Hon’ble W. Rivers 
Thompson), without permission, as he certainly has without ac- 
knowledgment, he has committed an unpardonable act of literary and 
official piracy. This we cannot for a moment suppose he has been 
guilty of, and we must, therefore, fall back upon the conclusion, that 
we see here advocated, so far as the pamphlet diverges from the 
letter, the views of one who enjoys in such ni.ittcrs the general 
confidence of the Lieutenant-Governor, and who has his sanction to 
make the fullest use of the opinions which the Lieutenant-Governor 
has officially expressed. A pamphlet thus authorised manifestly 
possesses the highest claim to the consideration of all those who 
are interested in agricultural questions in Bengal, and deserves more 
than a passing notice. No one who is aware of the radical character 
of the defects which it is proposed to remove, and of the stupendous 
expenditure which will have to be incurred in their removal, will 
hesitate to admit that the subject well deserves the fullest and most 
thorough treatment. 

The pamphlet-writer in no way exaggerates the importance of the 
question, but seeing that he is editing and reproducing a report 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to the Government of 
India, it seems questionable taste to apologise in the prefatory note 
for defects ofliterary style, or to remark that he has had little time 
to think over the form in which his ideas might best be presented to 
the public. The form and literary style in which the Lieutenant- 
Governor thought fit to present these ideas to the Governmcfit of 
India, will surely suffice for their representation to the general public. 

It is time, however, to turn to the subject-matter of our article. 

The great defect noticeable in the measures that have already 
been adopted in the direction of agricultural reform in Bengal is 
the want of adaptation of means to the desired end. A number of 
able men, Governors-General, Lieutenant-Governors and others, have 
perceived clearly enough that agriculture is the life blood of India, 
also that in Bengal, especially, it has been very much left to take 
care of itself. This has been deplored by them again and again 
as a great evil, and again and again they have resolved that some- 
thing must be done to wipe out this reproach, and that doing any- 
thing is better than doing nothing. The natural sequel has been 
that all sorts of crude experiments have been tried, costing time 
and money, which^ as the letter and pamphlet before us practically 

24 
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admit passim, have all turned out useless for the purpose for which 
they were designed. “ A Bengal Civilian” now again takes up his 
parable, sanguine that success can yet be attained, and the pamphlet 
before us possesses the great merit of reproducing from the Govern- 
ment letter a clear and succinct account of previous efforts and 
(may we not say so ?) failures, and we have the facts put fairly 
before us. Our readers will, therefore, be in the best position to 
determine the value of the suggestions made, if we follow him in 
the first instaned in his outline of what has hitherto been 
done. 

The pamphlet begins its narrative from the times of Akbar^ 
but for the purposes of review it will suffice to commence with the 
Orissa famine of 1865-66, and the Commission appointed to report 
upon it, or, to quote the pamphlet before us : — 

“ About this time the necessity for some local agency in Beng.al for the collec- 
tion of statistical information was enforced by the Orissa Famine Report, from 
which may be dated the birth of true statistical research in these provinces. One 
of the chief features of that remarkable report was the importance attached to 
the collection and use of statistics. The success of Colonel Baird Smith in 
dealing with the famine history of j86i was in it shown to be in a great measure 
attributable to the ample statistical information available in the North-Western 
Provinces, in which famine prevailed in that year. ‘The districts of the North- 
Western Provinces,’ said the Orissa Commissioner, ‘are provided with very 
large establishments, brought by long habit and close supervision to a high state 
of efficiency, by which the Magistrate and Collector is kept in intimate commu- 
nication with every part of his district. The tahsildars and their subordinate*;* 
the canongoes and the patwaries, furnish from year to year fiscal and agrarian 
returns of the most minute description, and can supply on very short notice 
special inform ition which the occasion may require. Colonel B lird Smith 
was therefore able, by availing himself of the information to be found in the 
Collectors’ offices, to give most precise information respecting the famine of 1861, 
and to embody it in precise maps and figured statements. All such establish, 
incnts and all such information are entirely wanting in the Lowor Provinces, 
The Collector may be said as a rule to have no executive establishments of any 
kind, and to be possessed of no statistics. To this circumstance the Commission 
ascribed the lack of reliable information, which prevented the local officers 
‘from reporting in a confident and positive manner, in sufficient time for the 
application of a remedy, the degree of failure of the crops and the full extent of 
the distress which culminated so disastrously’ in Orissa. 

“ From the experience of this period, therefore, which in the history of sta- 
tistical research in Bengal might be called the ‘period of tabular statements,’ 
but one positive - useful result can be discerned, namely, that until a trustworthy 
machinery for collecting information locally has been organised, there is very 
little good to be expected from even the mos t perfect system of tabular state- 
ment. This brings the present sketch down to the administration of Sir George 
Campbell.” 
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This passage is a close reproduction of paragraph 9 of the Govern - 
tncnt letter. The opinion at the end being that therein stated to be 
the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

By the year 1871, therefore, when Sir G. Campbell became 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the undeniable fact had been fully 
recognised that village and therefore pergunnah and district statis- 
tics of cultivation were not obtainable in Bengal as in the North- 
Western and many other provinces, and that, in general, agriculture, 
so far as the Government was concerned, was left to take care of 
itself. Hence, the earliest efforts of that able I-icutenant-Governor 
were directed to remedy this, which he considered to be an intolera- 
ble defect, and both the papers before us enumerate the following 
measures as inaugurated by him for this purpose. 

1. “ The employment of special officers to collect agricultural statistics in 
selected parts of the country. 

2. “ The re-organisation of the system of agricultural registration and account. 

3. *’ The creation of subordinate executive establishments as an agency for 
the prosecution of local in^iuiries, and for the collection, e.xamination, and record 
of statistics of all sorts. 

4. The establishment of an Agricultural and Statistical Department in the 
Bengal Secretariat. 

5 The regular publication of current prices of food grains, crop prospects, 
and meteorological phenomena- 

6. “ I’he establishment of model farms. 

7. ‘’Tlic establishment of an Economic Museum at Calcutta.” 

Thc.se were the remedial measures introduced by Sir G. 
Campbell, and it is necessary for the elucidation of the subject to 
follow our authorities, though very briefly, in their identical 
treatment of the fate which befell these measures. 

The first is put aside as of temporary rather than perma- 
nent interest. As regards the second, we learn that Sir George 
Campbell insisted that the canoiigoes and patwaries could be re- 
organised in Bengal (and more especially in Orissa), and made 
as useful for collecting statistical information regarding crops as in 
the North-West Provinces. The Board of Revenue warned him that it 
would be a most costly failure — that the two institutions might be the 
same in form, but were utterly different in spirit. Sir G. Campbell was 
not a man to accept other persons* experience when it stood in the 
way of his projects ; he insisted ; rules were proposed, duties defined^ 
all preparations made to galvanise the corpse into life, but a corpse 
it remained : “ the sequel will show that, like all preceding efforts, 
those endeavours of Sir George’ Campbell to revive the system 
proved fruitless.’* 
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So much for the first two measures. Let us turn now to the 
third, the creation of sub-divisional establishments. This is 
regarded as the most important of the administrative improvements 
enumerated above, and we are not disposed to disagree with the 
estimate, though with one very important qualification. The main 
object of the creation of these establishments was to supply the 
local officers with a machiner)' for obtaining more accurate in- 
formation on agricultural subjects. It was only as a very 
secondary object that they were also generally to assist the 
overworked subordinate officers. So far as our experience goes, 
they have been practically useless as regards agricultural statistics, 
and our authorities apparently agree with us, for they write : 
“The iiiformation. which even with this help district officers were 
able to render, was far from being as precise as could be wished 
for and add “it is probable that now no practicable expansion 
of the sub-divisional system alone would lead to this desirable 
result,” i.e., the obtaining truer sources of information on agricultural 
subjects. On the other hand, while the .sub-divisional establish- 
ments were virtually useless for their main object, were in fact 
cadres of officers with no rank and file, they were of the utmo.st 
use in relieving the overworked sub-divisional officcr.s. Under the 
plea of agricultural reform and furnishing a machinery for obtaining 
agricultural .statistics, the district staff, and more especially the sub- 
diyisional officers, have had their hands most materially strengthened, 
and their excessive tasks lightened quA general administration. The 
sub-divisional establishments have effected nothing in the dircction*of 
agricultural supervision or reform, but they have been useful in almost 
every other way. 

The fourth measure was the establishment of an Agricultural and 
Statistical Department in the Bengal Secretariat. Reading this and 
knowing that it was carried out. the question naturally arises why 
we should still find the creation of an Agricultural Department in 
Bengal put forward as one of the most important reforms still needed. 
Why/iceded, if Sir George Campbell instituted it? The officer is 
there, the new department called into life still exists, the salaries 
allotted to the Secretary, Under-Secretary, Assistants, Clerks, &c., 
arc still drawn — why has the department yet to be created ? The 
plain and simple fact, told naively enough in the pages before us, is 
that other work besides agriculture had to be made over to this branch 
of the Secretariat as soon as created, in order to find them work to 
do. As in the case of the sub-divisional establishments, the Secretary 
and his staff soon saw that their agricultural duties were nil\ that 
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their other duties were a reality; that in one capacity they would be 
useless, in the other capacity there was good work to be done, work 
corresponding to the necessities of the country and of the adminis- 
tration. To this latter they devoted their energies, and now, whatever 
else they do, they certainly do not do “ agriculture.’' Even the letter 
to the Government of India on this subject proceeds from a dif- 
ferent department of the Secretariat. “ The change has, there- 
fore, had the result of destroying the responsibility of the Board of 
Revenue (never well defined, no doubt, nor capable of strict enforce- 
ment) without creating any effective agency capable of filling even 
the Board’s place.” 

In this passage, as in many other passages in which the Board 
is referred to, we find some difference between the wording of the 
pamphlet and the Government letter. In speaking of the controversy 
between the Board and Sir G. Campbell, the Government letter clearly 
points out how completely the Board were right, throughout, in their 
opposition, and how they suggested in 1872 and 1873 the very 
measures for reconstituting canongoes and putwaries which the 
Licutcnant-Gcvcrnor now suggests in 1883 ; the pamphlet docs 
not bring out this fact so clearly. The passage above quoted 
runs thus in the letter : — 

“One result of the change was the withdrawal of the Board’s 
responsibility without creating any authority to which the super- 
vision of the agricultural condition of the country might be trans- 
ferred. Even if the Board’s responsibility had been better defined 
when capable of strict enforcement, the change referred to could 
7 tever have been satisfactory." This last remark, with which, from 
his pointed oini.ssion of it, ‘a Bengal Civilian’ apparently does not 
concur, in our opinion hits the right nail on the head. The Board 
of Revenue always was, and especially is now, far more in sympathy 
with local ofiicers and local experience than any corresponding depart- 
ment directly under the Government of Bengal, especially a depart- 
ment newly created. ‘A Bengal Civilian’ advocates the abolition of 
the Board and, he is of course, therefore, bound to hold ‘ that no good 
thing can come out of Nazareth’ ; but, in fact, had Sir George Campbell 
worked with the Board instead of against it, — had he obtained their 
participation in his projects and availed himself of their advice, ten 
years would have been gained in point of time, much money that 
has beer, wasted saved, and the suggestions now made or something 
very analogous, would have been adopted in 1875 instead of 1885. 

If in an evil hour the Government were to listen to the advice 
of those councillors who clamour for the abolition of the Hoard, 
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as did the Romans who clamoured for the removal of Quintas 
Fabius from the command against Hannibal because of his 
caution, they will but prepare for themselves another administrative 
Cannae. The Board is the true link between the well meant but 
often ill-digested projects of reform broached by the Government in its 
several departments, and the conservatism generated by experience of 
the Commissioners and Collectors whose natural bent is stare per anti^ 
quasvias^ and it is by entrustihg reforms to its experienced supervision 
that they have the best chance of leading to practical results. Already 
the loss of touch between the Government and its local officers is de- 
plorably manifest ; every day the chasm is widening between Simla 
and Darjeeling on the one hand, the homes of theories and ideas, and 
the officers of Mofussil experience, who find themselves more and 
more neglected and overlooked, and their views more and more 
ignored, unless they consent jurave in verba Magistri, The abolition 
of the Board will only widen the chasm and aggravate the evils 
of a centralization which is already excessive. 

To return, however, to Sir George Campbell’s projects, his 
fifth remedial measure was the regular publication of price-currents 
of food grains, crop prospects, and meteorological phenomena; in 
other words, rainfall and temperature ; very little is said about this, 
though that little is favourable. If anything, the value of these 
returns is underrated ; supplemented as they arc by^similar reports 
sent to the Collector from all the more important bazars and 
hats of the district, they may fairly be . regarded as very 
valuable indications of the food supply and of the state of the crops. 
This information is collected most inexpensively, the chief cost of the 
improvement is the cost of printing the statistics ; and, as we argue 
further on, we are disposed to think that these statistics, which can be 
made very reliable, go far to make up for the want of the very volumin- 
ous returns compiled by the patwaries and canongoes of the North- 
Western Provinces. 

The sixth and seventh measures are the establishment of model 
farms and of an Economic Museum in Calcutta. Model farms were 
established in at least seven of the districts in Bengal. From the 
outset they were exotics ; written up, bolstered up, and fostered in 
every possible way, they positively refused to live. That law of 
nature which decrees the survival of the fittest also decrees the 
elimination of the un fittest, and the unfitness of the crudely 
formed model farms in Bengal was so very glaring that they defied 
all attempts to keep them alive. On principle we quite approve of 
model farms ; they may unquestionably be very . useful if the right 
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man is forthcoming as the model farmer and the requisite amount of 
common sense can be guaranteed in those who have to supervise 
them. The difficulty in making a model farm a success and a benefit 
is purely a practical one, but a practical one which it is not easy to 
surmount. ^ 

Lastly, an Economic Museum in Calcutta is undoubtedly a 
desideratum. It would be a blot on the metropolis of an agricul- 
tural country, such as Bengal, if it did not possess an institution of 
this kind. It has been establi.shed under the happiest auspices, and 
yet, as the pamphlet tells us, it has languished, or, as the letter of 
Government more expressively puts it, it “ has never fulfilled the 
objects of its creation.” This perhaps reads us the most valuable of 
all lessons. No one can question the propriety of establishing the 
museum ; no one can grudge the money spent upon it ; theoretically it 
is so very desirable, and yet it has been practically useless. The les- 
son it teaches us is that, far from the Government doing too little for 
agriculture, it is actually ahead of the needs of the people, who are not 
able to keep pace with their rulers in the path of progress. There is al- 
ready a breach between the governors and the governed on this 
subject, and till that is bridged over, the provision of an administrative 
machinery for hurrying on improvements will only increase the 
number of expensive fiascos, unless it is controlled very judiciously. 

Sir George Campbell was succeeded by Sir R. Temple whose 
good practical sense led to his doing little except in the endeavour 
to obtain trade statistics — a measure, as we have said, full of promi.se. 
Sir Ashley Eden, who followed him, had more belief in the bene- 
ficent labours of railway companies and khalassics than in those 
of canongocs and patwarics, and our authorities, both of them, thus 
sum up the results of the labours of those who preceded the 
present Lieutenant-Governor : — 

“During those five years of inaction, the ground that had been won \yas well- 
nigh lost ; and except the sub-divisional cstablisbments, the Economic Museum, 
now in a defective state, some reports which few people read, and some dearly 
bought experience, we can to-day point to no positive result or gain from all the 
efforts and strivings of a century after agricultural or industrial improvements in 
Bengal. If any progress is perceptible, it is in no way due to State initiative or 
help. These scanty results might seem to justify the abandonment of further 
efforts, were it not clear that it was the practice which was always in fault, and 
not the principle.” 

With this we close the retrospect of the past, and turn now 
to what is recommended for the future. Before enumerating 
the recommendations made let us recapitulate, for the sake of 
clearness, what it is that is needed. 
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First and foremost, we have no agricultural statistics ; no 
one reports that so many acres have been laid down during 
the year with this crop and so many more with that ; no one 
estimates the outturn of these acres ; no one reports to Govern* 
ment that in Pubna (say) the rice crop in any given year amounted 
to 20 million maunds. No one again reports that the stocks of the 
preceding year are ten million ma unds in Gya, two million only in 
Sarun, and six million in Dur bhangah. No one gives similar 
information for wheat, for jute, and other staples. 

znd . — There is no Government office or department whose duty 
it is to compile and digest this information, to present it in a useful 
form to the public and the Lieutenant-Governor. 

•^rd , — There is no adequate or authoritative record of rights and 
holdings except in small portions of the Province. 

^h . — There arc no efforts made to teach, and those who would 
make the efforts have no means of teaching, the cultivators how 
to cultivate more successfully and economically. Nothing is done to 
introduce improved tillage, improved manuring, or better staples, 
to inculcate more care in the selection and distribution of seed, 
to provide for better irrigation, better drainage, improvements in the 
breed of cattle, and the prevention or cure of cattle-diseases. 

Under these four heads we have fairly summarised the defects 
alleged against the Bengal administration, and we by no means 
wish to deny that they arc administrative defects ; could they be 
remedied without difficulty and without cost, or even could they be 
remedied without great difficulty and great cost, few would contend 
that the remedy should not be applied. 

But what are the remedies, and arc they worth the money they will 
cost? On both these points the pamphlet seems to us somewhat defec- 
tive and inconsequent ; but as it diverges materially in its treatment 
of the matter from the Government letter, we must carefully trace the 
difference. For a short distance they still continue in company, that 
i^5, they recount in the same way the recommendations of the Famine 
Commission appointed by Her Majesty’s Government a few years ago. 

“ Such,” says the pamphlet, “ were the recommendations which the Famine 
Commission made after a careful study of the system of Government in various 
provinces for the improvement of the administration. They seem to be, as far 
as they go, wise and prudent, justified by the past history of this province, and 
calculated to advance the best interests of its inhabitants. But I would 
venture to say they do not go far enough. The circumstances of the 
time and the growing wants of the Bengal Province call for a much larger 
increase in the facilities for administration than would be supplied by the 
creation of an Agricultural Department. If the administration of Bengal is to be 
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put on a footing satisfactory in itself and abreast of the times, the reform mus 
begin at the lop of the official scale, — with the system of Government itself. The 
recocnnicndations of the Famine Commission merit all the approval they have 
received ; but a cordial acceptance of them is compatible with an advocacy of the 
larger measure of reform involved in the idea of an Executive Council for Bengal.’* 
The parallel passage in the Government letter, which it is 
desirable also to quote in exteusoy runs thus : — 

“ Such were the recommendations which the Famine Commission made for the 
Improvement of the administration. To these recommendations the Lieutenant- 
Governor has given his careful attention, because of their intrinsic merit and of 
the value attached to them by the Government of India. They seem to Mr. 
Kivers Thompson to be, as far as they go, justified by the past history of this 
province, and calculated to advance the best interests of its inhabitants. Tj^^ 
Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that before any progress can be made, an agency 
must be created, whose special duty it will be to collect information from all 
existing sources regarding the agricultural and industrial condition and prospects 
of the country, and to help the Government to read that information aright in 
the light of p.ast experience and present want. If, in Mr. Rivers Thompson’s 
opinion, the recommendations made by the Famine Commission do not go far 
enough, this is urged in the belief that the circumstances of the time, and the 
growing claims of the province, call for a larger increase in the facilities for 
administration than would be supplied simply by the creation of an Agricultural 
Department. Upon this question, as to the fitness of the existing constitution 
of the Bengal Government to the requirements of the country in the present day, 
separate cnmmunication will be addressed to the Government of India.” 

The painphlct-vvritcr therefore at this point may be said to sup- 
plement the Government letter by ten pages devoted to a description 
of the changes of administration necessary. VVe have no reason for 
supposing that they would be adopted by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
otlier than that “a Bengal Civilian” may be assumed generally to en- 
joy his confidence ; and they seem to us to be somewhat out of place 
in a pamphlet devoted to the advance ment of agriculture. 

The following is a brief enumeration of them. 

The reorganisation of the Bengal Government ; the appointment 
of an Executive Council, of a Chief Commissioner of Revenue, and 
a Chief Commissioner of Salt and Opium ; above all, the abolition of 
the Board of Revenue. How this will have any bearing on the 
collection of agricultural statistics or the provision of better staples 
and improved breeds of cattle we are left to find out for ourselves. 
It is as if a writer on the present infantry arm and the best 
means of making it more efficient at close quarters, were to treat 
his readers to the necessity of a reorganization of the War Office 
and the system of divisional commands. 

We do hot intend to follow the pamphlet through these 
irrelevant proposals ; we have already stated our opinion that the 
department he would abolish is probably the only one likely to be 
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able to inaugurate and supervise successfully the new work he is so 
anxious to develope. At page 45 he has the candour to admit 
that he has to return to the question after his long digression, and we 
will resume our review at that point, or rather at page 49, where he 
promises at last to consider at some greater length the recommend- 
ations of the Famine Commission. This review at greater length is 
to our mind eminently unsatisfactory. The fundamental recommend' 
ations of the Famine Commission were a cadastral survey and 
record of rights, together with the rehabilitation of village accoun- 
tants. This is the burden of their song, as of every other song referred 
to in the earlier part of this pamphlet : this is the only method 
proposed towards the removal of so manifest a blot on the adminis- 
tration of Bengal, and we naturally expected to sec these measures 
examined at ‘ some greater length,’ their cost set forth, their advan- 
tages stated, and those advantages compared with tlie cost. Far 
from this, they arc touched upon but very lightly, and dismissed, 
we hardly known whether with or without the support of the writer 
On turning to the Government letter we find some explanation of 
this. Paragraph 17 distinctly states that the Lieutenant-Governor 
fears that in the particular circumstances of these provinces, there are 
reasons why full effect be at once given to it (the policy 

advocated by the I'amine Commission). It is indicated that the 
record of rights, the cadastral survey, and the re-institution of can- 
ongocs and patwarics cannot be carried out in the bulk of Bengal which 
is permanently settled. This expression of opinion a Bengal Civi- 
lian apparently does not endorse. He seems unwilling to admit 
that a cadastral survey and the reorganization of village accountants 
is too costly and impracticable a remedy to be recommended. 
He therefore reproduces the very passage in which the Government 
letter dismisses them as, at least for the present, impracticable, and 
lets this do service as his consideration at some greater length for 
advocating such vast measures. In order to make this clear, we 
must make a somewhat lengthy quotation. 

PAMPifLET. Government letter. 

“ It will be well to consider at some « In the meantime the attention of 

greater length the recommendations the Government should be directed 

of the Famine Commission on this to those portions of the policy to 
question. These recommendations which immediate effect can be given 

may be conveniently classified under and the Lieutenant-Governor pro- 

three heads.” ' poses now to consider how this can- 

not be done. 

The recommendations of the 
Famine Commission fall under three 
heads.” 
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From this point we quote from the pamphlet, which is the letter 
verbatim except where “public” is substituted for “Government,” 
“ the opinion of the writer” for “ the opinion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor,” or other trivial verbal alterations are made. 

“ More complete and systematic collection and publication of statistics of 
vital, agricultural, and economic facts. 

“ General improvement of agriculture. 

“Organisation of famine relief.* 

“ In regard to the last head, it may at once be said that the subject does not 
fall within the scope of the present discussion. It is being exhaustively dealt 
with by the Government of India in connexion with the Famine Code, and its 
further consideration may be well postponed till that Code is submitted to the 
public. The point, therefore, to which consideration must he primarily given 
is the development of a permanent organisation for the maintenance of a system 
of agricultural inquiry, by which a thorough knowledge of the circumstances of 
every village may be continuously maintained from year to year by competent 
officials. 

“ Nothing is more true than, firstly, that it is agricultural statistics which must 
underlie all real information regarding the condition of the people of this country, 
their wants, and their aspirations ; and, secondly, that without a field survey there 
can hardly be any agricultural statistics worth the name. If the experience of 
the past century, as traced in the preceding pages, teaches any lesson, it teaches 
this : that it is hopeless to think of instilling life into the dry bones of the system 
of agricultural registration and account by legislative injunctions, or by such 
executive action as we can now legally take. To grow and flourish, a plant must 
be rooted in the soil ; but the practice of a century and the interests of those 
most capable of asserting themselves have withdrawn from the account system of 
the regulations all elements of vitality and usefulness. If into the system 
strength is again to be infused, if it ever is to become the useful agent of adminis 
tration and the custodian of the cultivator’s rights, as intended by early legisla- 
tors, it must be entirely remodelled and brought into harmony with modern 
wants. An essential preliminary to such renovation is the verification of the facts 
on which the village accountant will have to work, and that a survey alone can 
give us. In estates, the property of the State or of wards of court, we can pro- 
secute surveys and record rights ; but outside their boundaries any labour 
bestowed in improving the account system, save in the way of legislation, will be 
labour wasted until the survey is begun. Legislation in the direction taken in the 
North-Western Provinces on the same subject must be undertaken.” 

From this point the pamphlet and the letter again diverge as 
follows : — 

“ Although an Agricultural Department in Bengal would thus find itself for the 
present fettered by inability to collect from the primary sources all that infor- 
mation of which it would stand most in need, still, while awaiting the removal 
of that disability^ it would find ample occupation in the large properties owned 
by the State or controlled by the Court of Wards. It will be the work of years 
to carry into effect, even in these properties, the principles which have been 
mentioned” — (Pamphlet.) 
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The Lieutenant-Governor is thus of opinion that, on the ftrst portion of 
the programme laid down by the, Famine Commission, and adopted by th© 
Government of India — namely, agricultural research — no real step in advance 
can be taken at present in permanently settled estates managed by their owners, 
The case, however, is different in estates the propeity of Government and of dis- 
qualihed proprietors. Here we can act on the lines of the regulations. We can 
make surveys and settlements and establish village records. This policy has 
the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government, and has already been to some extent 
acted upon. It should be vigorously prosecuted, whenever circumstances permit, 
under tlie control of the Director of Agriculture, who in such matters should for 
the present act in subordination to the Board of Revenue.” ( Letter) 

It is impossible to read these variations carefully without 
perceiving that the pamphlet- writer carefully abstains from reproducing 
all passages the effect of which is to declare that canongocs and pat- 
waries cannot be re-introduced into permanently settled estates, or a 
cadastral survey started at present. The pamphlet by itself leads 
the reader to suppose that steps should at once be taken to remove 
the disability, i.e.^ to inaugurate the new cadastral survey throughout 
the country, and to legislate for a new class of putwaries and canon- 
goes, It may have been the result of an oversight, but as the pamphlet 
stands it is an inconsistency. Had the pamphlet-writer gone on to throw 
over the advice of the Famine Commissioners, as regards their main 
recommendations, as for the present impracticable in permanently set- 
tled Bengal, as the Government letter does, his attitude would be 
consistent ; but not doing so, he was bound, wc think, to have gone 
into the pfos and cons much more fully than he has done. He 
oMght, in fact, to have done something more than reproduce, appa- 
rently in favour of these measures, the scanty arguments which 
the letter of Government considered sufficient to justify their present 
rejection. 

As this subject is one of vital importance we will return to it 
hereafter, devoting ourselves in the first instance to a resume of 
the remaining contents of the two documents which we are reviewing. 
After the brief digression which we have quoted in parallel columns, 
these two papers are again identical for three more pages, in a 
passage the drift of which is, that even without the patwari returns 
much may be effected by an Agricultural Department, especially in 
Government and Wards’ estates. The two then finally diverge. 

The Government letter asks for sanction to appoint a qualified 
Assistant Collector to the charge of the Nasrigunge estate in Shaha- 
bad, for the purpose of establishing an agricultural training school and 
‘ model farm on that estate. Tlie outlines of the scheme are sketched 
out and appear to be excellent in theory, with a fair prospect of 
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practical success, though on this point it is premature to be sanguine 
in the presence of uniform failure in the past. Lastly, sanction is 
asked, as we have already said, for the appointment of a Director 
of Agriculture on a salary rising from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,250 per men- 
sem, with a travelling allowance of Rs. 250. 

The pamphlet, on the other hand, from page 55 to the end, devotes 
itself to advocating in general what the Government letter does 
in particular ; it describes the virtues and merits of an agricultural 
department, with a synopsis of the work which it might advanta- 
geously take in hand. 

It must be admitted that the proposal for the appointment of 
a Director of Agriculture has much to recommend it, and may do 
much good if it is placed en rapport with the district officials. It 
is one of those appointments which a practical administrator, meet- 
ing the necessities of the people as they arise, is tempted to look 
upon as ‘eye-wash’ — as governing for the sake of making a good 
appearance to the outside world and Kuropean nations rather than 
for the purpose of satisfying the actual wants of the people. At the 
same time the theoretical arguments in favour of the appointment 
seem to us so to preponderate, that when asked for, it must be 
conceded. Rut the reasons in favour of an Economic Museum 
in Calcutta, as well as for the appointment of an officer charged 
with the superintendence of agriculture, can be set forth with 
so much jdausibility and force that a competent and impartial 
outsider would at once declare in tlieir favour. And yet we have 
had an Economic Museum in Calcutta for many years, placed under 
a faultless organisation, with everything requisite to make it useful, 
but its most .sanguine advocate will scarcely contend that it has 
ever thus far been of the smallest practical use to the country. 
We cannot but express an apprehension that some fate of this kind 
may yet be in store for the Director of Agriculture. This time, 
however, the country may prove sufficiently advanced for the measure. 
The programme of work to be done is undoubtedly attractive and 
reads well, but to give it the best chance we would beg the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to insist, from the outset, on its being placed on such 
a footing as will secure it the confidence and sympathy of Mofussi^ 
officers* We regard it as a sine quA non that the Director should 
be placed entirely under the Board of Revenue which should be 
held responsible for his work ; if possible, he should be an integral 
part of the Board. Government estates and Wards* estates are 
both under the management of tliQ Board, and it is in them that the'^ 
work must be done almost exclusively for the next four years^ 
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Above all, the Board of Revenue is in sympathy with the Mofussil, 
which the Government Secretaries most emphatically are not, and 
we take it that the Director must infallibly become an appanage of 
the Secretariat, unless he is attached to the Board. 

On this point there should be no misunderstanding ; year by 
year the tendency to create a gulf between the officers who 
surround the Lieutenant-Governor, and those who carry on the 
work of Government in the interior, is becoming more painfully 
marked. The work of the Mofussil Officer is annually becoming 
more complex and more difficult, each new department which is 
created brings him a new master and increased work ; for him . is 
the burden and heat of the day, no hills in the summer months, 
few of the amenities of society, no opportunities of making himself 
and his work known. Who is there to see how early he goes to office 
and how late he comes away, that he works hard and conscientiously, 
often under the gravest discouragements. His lot is to be ignored 
and passed over ; if a prize appointment is going, no one thinks of 
him ; out of sight, he is also out of mind, and is it wonderful that 
he should come to the conclusion that the Civil Service is divided 
into Brahmins whose duty it is to pick holes in other people’s work 
and spend the hot weather in the hills, and Pariahs whose lot it is to 
do the real work of the country in the interior, to have that work 
unsympathetically criticised, and spend their summer in the plains ? 
The growth of this feeling is undeniable, and it cannot be 
questioned that it constitutes a very grave evil. Every year the 
Government is being carried on with less and less of local 
experience, while those who have acquired local experience 
are becoming more disheartened and losing all interest in their work. 
If the Director of Agriculture is to be a Brahmin, if he is to belong 
to the Darjeeling entourage, if his chief duty is to write a glowing 
annual report recounting his triumphs, and annually to be warmly 
thanked and congratulated on his invaluable labours, he will soon 
be out of sympathy with those whose co-operation will be 
essential to his success ; he will fail to accomplish anything and will 
no doubt prove most entirely to his own satisfaction, that his failure 
has been wholly due to the lethargy of the local officers and the 
obstructiveness of the Board. The new department, if it is to 
succeed, should be everywhere en rapport with and in due subor- 
dination to the local authorities. This is a matter of vital impor- 
tance, even if it is not easy to bring it home to those who have 
*little practical experience of administration. A department work- 
ing outside the ordinary lines of administration and by methods 
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and machinery of its own creation, will never make its way with the 
people (and this, we take it, is the especial object of an Agricultural 
Department), as it could do if it allied itself to the ordinary 
executive machinery of Government. 

The Assistant at the Nasrigunge training-school and model farm 
should most certainly be an Assistant to th e Collector of Shahabad 
who should be the channel through which the reports of its 
operations should work their way upwards. By this means both the 
Collector and the Commissioner will be interested in the work, they 
will appropriate part of the credit of its success, and share in the 
discredit of its failure ; without making any perceptible demand 
on their time, this will secure the new institution the benevolent 
neutrality of all the varied departments over which they preside and 
make it an integral portion of the administration. The Commis- 
sioner in the same way should report to the Board, of which office 
the Director should be an adjunct, (we would not say Secretary on 
account of the large amount of travelling which he should do), but 
his report should be a Board’s report, passed and approved by a 
Member. In this way the Board’s responsibility will be secured, 
and the fundamental error made by Sir George Campbell avoided. 
The Board in its turn will be associated with the department, and 
every revenue officer throughout the Province will unconsciously 
feel that he has an interest in the success of the experiment. 

In conclusion, we have a few words to say on the great questions 
which the writer of the pamphlet brings so prominently before us in 
its earlier pages and then touches on so lightly and in such an 
ambiguous manner when he comes to discuss their practicability : 
we mean the institution of canongoes and putwaries and the cadas- 
tral survey of the Province. It should never be lost sight of tliat 
it is these measures, and not an Agricultural Department, on which 
Famine Commission after Famine Commission lays so much 
siress, and without which they imply that an Agricultural Depart- 
ment will be crippled if not altogether premature. No oUq 
will deny the great advantage which would result from a field 
survey and record of rights and from a complete record of 
agricultural statistics kept up year by year by a staff of village 
accountants, if it could be carried out at a moderate figure. 
But can it } The mere statement of the expenditure seems to us 
to be so appalling as to at once satisfy anyone who knows the 
general poverty of the agriculturists, landlords as well as cultivators 
(owing to incessant sub-division, sub-infeudation, and growth of 
population on the soil), that the burden would be intolerable and that 
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it is better to bear the ills we know of rather than to fly to others 
which we can only surmise. 

The following was the estimate recently laid before the Govern* 
ment by a very experienced officer of the cost of a cadastral survey 
of Bengal. Six parties would be required working in two larger 
groups of three parties each ; each group should consist of cne 
survey officer in chief, commanding three parties, each of which 
would consist of 3104 European assistants; 8 to 12 upper sur- 
veyors ; 50 to 80 surveyors ; loO to 200 chain men and subor- 
dinates. 

Each of these parties, together with a corresponding settlement 
party for recording rights, would cost a little over 2 lacs per annum, 
and would survey at the outside 600 square miles. The total outturn 
of work would be 3,600 square miles or one average sized district, 
the annual expenditure would be 12.% lacs, and it would take 
30 years to survey the Province. Thus the total cost of the operation 
would be Rs. 3,76,00,000, or according to the ordinary computation 
3ji^ millions sterling! 

This is, however, but a small part of the evil. Only tliosc who 
have experienced it know the train of troubles which such a survey 
entails on the owners and occupiers of the tract under survey. The 
survey party is like a little army encamped in a foreign country. 
The khalassecs plunder and extort in every dire ction, their progress 
is an incessant squabble with the villagers on whom they make a 
variety of demands. And no sooner are they gone than a heritage 
of litigation follows in their wake. The record of rights has 
stirred up scores of slumbering disputes, 90 per cent, of which, 
without the survey, would never have come to a head or would have 
been eventually compromised. No finality, except by lapse of time, 
h allowed to attach to the settlement officer’s decision, and therefore 
the disputants are at one and the same time driven into court, because 
allowed to go to court, and it is years before the surveyed tract recovers 
the disasters entailed on it by the operation. Is it possible that ** a 
Bengal Civilian** can write as he does at page 47: •^The proposed 
abolition of harassing and costly enquiries preliminary to a revision 
of settlement (in other provinces) will be an enormous boon to the 

people This reform in settlement procedure, with which 

Lord Ripon’s name will henceforward be associated, is 

destined, I doubt not, to live in the grateful remembrance of the 
Indian people,** and at the same time advocate enquiries of tlie same 
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kind in Bengal on the most gigantic scale, but all the more costly 
and all the more harassing because the tenures and rights which will 
be their corpus vile, are by the long lapse of years so much more 
intricate and complex? Are we to inflict on Bengal the very miseries 
which we are just declaring to be intolerable in the North-Western 
Provinces ? 

Nor is this all, it is universally seen and admitted that all the 
fruits of a cadastral survey would be thrown away long before the 
survey was completed, unless an establishment was organised to keep 
up the information thus obtained and record all changes and new 
holdings ; in other words, unless village accountants are reorganised. 
Now there are in these provinces about 150,000 to 200,000 mouzahs 
or villages, each of which would require its accountant whose pay 
ought not to be less than Rs. 5 a month. This gives us an annual 
cost of 90 lacs, which must be increased to 120 lacs at least for the 
salaries of the canongocs or whatever the collecting and tabulating 
agency* may be called, and for the superior agency indispensably 
necessary to supervise and digest the returns of the canongoes. 

Now, seriously, is the information which these tons of returns will 
contain worth the initial outlay of 3 millions sterling at least, and the 
further annual outlay of another million ? Can any reasonable 
person doubt that if this money is spent on railways and communi- 
cations, it will confer a far greater boon on Bengal agriculture than 
if spent on surveys and village accountants ? Another may have the 
title, but the most efficient Director of Agriculture in India is the 
Director of State Railways. 

Moreover, admitted that complete agricultural statistics would 
be .so great a boon, would they be trustworthy at the crucial point, 
the outturn of the crops ? It is of little use to know that .so 
many acres arc sown with paddy, so many with jute, and so many 
with wheat, unless the outturn is also known, and it is precisely at 
this point that the information is least reliable. Those who • have 
tried the experiment know well how very untrustworthy are the 
estimates framed of the outturn of any crop on the ground by those 
who are supposed to be experts. Often they are wrong by 50 per cent., 
nearly always by 20 per cent. It is little to say that the estimates 
based on the village accounts will not be accurate by 20 per cent., owing 
partly to careless and negligent compilation, but much more to erro- 
neous estimates of outturn. 

Now any district officer, who knows the habits of his people, 
the general character of the culti^ration, the number of inhabitants, 
and whether they export or import the produce in question, can 

25 
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form an estimate of the outturn of any year, correct to within 20 per 
cent, while, in the prices prevailing at all the principal bazars and 
markets and in knowledge, easily obtainable, whether the export or 
import is increasing or decreasing, he possesses a sort of food-supply 
gauge, the importance of which cannot be over-estimated. 

An engineer in charge of a boiler does not ask to have glass 
let in that he may watch the steam at work, nor is he incCvSsantly 
counting how many gallons of water are in the boiler, how much coal 
in the grate or how much steam must have been generated. He has 
a pressure gauge attached to his boiler which tells him the resultant 
of all these forces at a glance and enables him to know at once 
whether the machine is working efficiently or not. And what are 
the price-currents all over the country, but pressure gauges of the 
supply and demand of each class of produce ; indeed, far more use- 
ful for practical purposes than the most voluminous returns which 
the entire army of putwaries could produce. We can hardly con- 
ceive a case in which price-currents would not give an intelligent 
observer ample warning of the approach of scarcity, and if they 
failed to do so we should have little faith in obtaining the infor- 
mation from the putwaries* returns, which would probably be a ^ear 
old before they reached the central Government. 

We cannot but express a grave doubt whctlier the results of the 
reorganisation of putwaries and canongoes and the execution of a 
cadastral survey will anything like repjiy the cost or counterbalance 
the evils which they will entail, and if this is the first gift of the 
new department to the Zefcifidars and Agriculturists, and if the 
former are (as they no doubt will be) called upon to pay the lion’s 
share of the cost, they will have bitter reason to rue the day when 
the new Director is appointed. At least let only one district be 
first sacrificed, let the experiment be fully carried out, the cost 
ascertained, and the benefits determined by the actual experience 
of one locality, before more victims are immolated. 
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BALLAD TO THE MOON. 

iFrom the French of Alfred de Musset). 
While faint stars round her swoon, 
Over the clock tower high 
The moon 

Stands like the dot on i. 

O moon, what sombre sprite 
Draws by an unseen line 
Through night 

That wan worn face of thine ? 

Thou cyclop-heaven’s sole eye. 
What mocking cherub fair 
Doth spy 

Behind thy mask up there ? 

Say, art thou but a ball, 

A great fat spider, who 
Doth sprawl 

Legless and armless too ? 

Thou art, I seem to know. 

An old brass gong, whose knell 
Tolls slow 

For the lost souls in l^Iell. 

They on thy dial face 
To-night read through the gloom 
The space 

Of their eternal doom. 

Is it a worm that bites 
Thy disc, when it grows black 
O’ nights, 

To a crescent shrunken back ? 

Some nights ago no bit 
Of eye was left to thee. 

Did’st spit 

Thyself on some sharp tree. 
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That thou show’d’st pale and worn, 

As wounded in hard wars, 

Thy horn 

Athwart my window bars ? 

Bah, pale sick moon — I swear 
The young, the bright Phcebe, 

The fair. 

Hath fallen into the sea. 

A mask thou of the maid's 
That wrinkled growls and old 
And fades 

Till w^e may scarce behold. 

Give back the huntress queen 
Who came at morning light 
Full keen 

To rouse the deer in flight. 

Seen 'neath the plane-tree's shade 
Or hazels bright with dew. 

The maid. 

She and her fleet hounds too. 

The dark stag hangs in doubt 
High on a rock, to hear 
The shout 

And cry o' the hounds draw near. 

And following the prey 
Through fields, through vales, full cry. 
Away 

The hounds and huntress fly. 

At eve by woodland spring, 

One bright foot in the water, 

I sing 

Latona’s virgin daughter, 

Phcebe, who in soft flight 
To kiss her shepherd bends, 

When night 

Her welcome veil extends. 
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Moon, though grown dim thy glory, 
Of thy love changing ne’er 
The story 

Still makes us deem thee fair. 

And still rejuvenescent 
The traveller thee doth bless, 

As crescent 

And as full moon no less. 

Loves thee the old shepherd lone, 
Though in thy still pale ray 
With moan 
Dismal his collies bay. 

The mariner gladly hails 
Thee from his vessel high 
Which sails 
Under a cloudless sky. 

Thee seek the maiden’s eyes. 

As homeward through the wood 
She hies, 

Singing in joyous mood. 

Thee, like a great chained bear, 
Follows and turns aside 
Nowhere 

The billowy ocean’s tide. 

And whether it blows or snows, 
What brings me here at eve ? 

Who knows ? 

Merely, I well believe, 

To see, while stars round sivooni, 
Over the clock tower high 
The moon 
Stand like the dot on i. 


. M. R. Weld. 
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A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjabis, with 
special reference to the Proper Names of Villagers in the Eastern 
Panjdb, By Captain R. C. Temple, Bengal Staff Corps, &c. Bofn- 
bay : Education Society* s Press^ 1883. — This interesting work is 
the result of a limited but useful excursion on the part of the 
author into the hitherto untrodden field of modern Indian Aryan 
nomenclature. The book is avowedly an incomplete and partial 
investigation of a great subject ; but the author has rightly 
thought it better to publish such preliminary results as he has been 
able to arrive at, with a view to stimulate research into an im- 
portant topic, rather than to delay publication indefinitely — a 
course which the presentation of more comprehensive details would 
have entailed. 

The present observations are based — (i) upon the names of 
2,846 persons drawn from the Census Returns of five villages in 
the Amb^l4 district, and (2) upon 1,133 Hindu names previously 
collected by the author for examination and analysis. 

The primary object, as the writer remarks, of human nomen- 
clature is to distinguish individuals, in which our European system 
of surnames is only moderately successful. Thus on the title- 
page of a recent volume of poems we find the author’s name, 
with perhaps superfluous modesty, given as “ Lewis Morris of Pen- 
bryn,” a designation apparently intended to distinguish the writer, 
not from “ Mr. William Morris of Parnassus’* (as the Saturday 
Review unkindly suggested), but from the numerous other Lewis 
Morrises that are scattered up and down the regions of Wales. 
Among the Hindus surnames are unknown, and the parental and 
caste names have to be added, but even so with but doubtful 
success in distinguishing individuals. This method, however, is so 
far superior to that of the Muhammadans, that the latter have 
practically adopted it in India. 

In his analysis of the Census table Captain Temple found that 
each name does not, on the average, occur three" times in 3,000 
persons — a fact which shows that the Panjabis attain individuality 
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of nomenclature by an enormous variety of names, a variety which 
is arrived at by ringing the changes on the terminations of the 
words employed. Thus, Nathd, Natht, Nathu, Natho, Nathin, 
Nathi Rdm, Nath<l Mall, Nathi Singh, Nathli Rai are all 
distinct names denoting separate individuals, just in the same way 
as Bartholomew (a frequent and favourite name in Puritan times) 
was varied into the forms— Bate, Bat, Batty, Bartle, Bartelot, Bat- 
cock, Batkin, and Tolly or Tholy.* Some of the native forms are 
considered finer than others, and the villagers think it grander to 
have a name like Shivdial than to be called plain Shibbh ; and 
the Har Devi of the Indian country-side finds her exact counter- 
part in the Euphemia (usually shortened, in use, into Phemy) of 
the Scotch village. 

The author gives a list of male terminations of names with 
their corresponding female terminations ; thus, Ganga is the male, 
Gango the female name ; just as the Romans had Lucretius, and 
Lucretia, or as, with us (a rare instance) P'rancis is the male, 
and Frances the female designation. Sometimes accent seems to be 
the only distinguishing feature, as with the masculine name 
Nathan, and its corresponding feminine Nathan ; an almost soli- 
tary ICnglish example is our Evelyn. 

On page 15 we find a collection of the more usual male com- 
plementary name-forms, as Anand, Delight, Rikh, Saint, Singh, 
Lion ; such feminine forms are fewer: Devi, Goddess, Kaur, 
Princess. But these titles or complements, while common among 
native gentlemen and rich traders are found in only 19 per cent, 
of the village names. Twenty-eight per cent, are religious names, 
\^ich “ appear,” says the writer, “ to take their rise in the supersti- 
tion that it is a good work towards salvation to pronounce con- 
stantly the name of God and hence, “ naming one’s child after 
one of the ‘ thousand names of God* ensures the practice of this 
good work, as its name will naturally be frequently in the mouth.” 
Names of affection, or pet names, arc also common enough. A 
curious category is the opprobrious names, which owe their origin 
to the same kind of superstition that induced the too-prosperous 
Polycrates to throw the most valuable of his jewels into the sea ; 
the object being to propitiate the Nemesis of misfortune, and by 
giving a child a disgusting name to save it from evil influences. 
Such are Batho, Fool, Langat, Scoundrel, Alfi, Potato, Magr^, 
Alligator. Of these the favourite one seems to be Dunghill or 
Dungheap, which occurs, somethnes in two forms, in nearly all the 
* Bardsley’s Curiosities of Puritan Nomettefafure. 
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Usts; Native citstoms, such as that of piercing the child’s nose 
orsnippii>g off a piece of its ear, always with the idea of averting 
evil, are also indicated .by these names ; as, Chhedi, Pierced, B(ir, 
Crop-eared. The successive birth of. daughters in Bengal, as Shib 
Chunder Bose* remarks, gives rise to opprobrious names for girls ; 
as, Arnd, No more, Chhi-chht, Dirt. Besides these, all classes of 
words are utilized by the Hindus as names, words describing 
common objects of daily life, animals, trees, precious stones, 
metals, trades, and so on. Thus we find Chiragha, Lamp ; Mendku, 
Frog ; Imlid, Tamarind ; Fawdhir, Jewel ; Rup, Silver ; Saudagar, 
Merchant. 

“ As above said, any kind of words will do for a name, and as instances 
may be given DeorhA, from derh^ one and a half, and the well-known Sawai or 
Saw&yyA from sawd, one and a quarter, which has been rendered famous as 
being the name or title of the celebrated royal astronomer of the last century^ 
Rija Jai Singh Sawdi of Amber and founder of JaipCir. It was deliberately 
given him as indicating him to be ‘a man and a quarter,' and something beyond 
the usual run of mortals.” 

Chapter IV deals with the names of Muhammadans, who, in 
India, take only names connected with their religion, vtjs., the names 
of the saintly heroes of their faith, or those of the Hebrew patri- 
archs and prophets mentioned in the Qurdn. The list of these is 
a very limited one, and a third source of real Muhammadan proper 
names is found in the “ Most Comely Names of God” combined 
with the word *ahd, servant ; as, ’Abdu’l-Aziz, Servant of the All- 
Honoured ; ’Abdu’llah, Servant of God (often shortened into 'AbdCil) ; 
'Abdu’r- Rahman, Servant of the All Merciful.- Similar names 
are Faiz ’Ali, ^Grace of Ali ; GhuUm Hussain, Slave of Hussain. 
The rage for vain titles, though hardly affecting Indian village 
names, is frequently seen in the nomenclature of Indian Musalman 
princes,* and often extended to the Hindfis. Thus — 

“ In 1837, Maharaja Rangit Singh gave the following title to Sirddr 'Atar 
Singh SindhanwdUd, vis.j Ujjal-did^r, Nirmal-budh, Sird^r-biwag^r, Qaisaru'l- 
igtjd^r, Sarwar-i-giroh-i-nS-md^r, A’ld-tabS.'i, Shuja’u’ddauld, Sirdar 'Atar Singh, 
Shamsher-i-jang BahAdur, the meaning of which is the Bright of Countenance 
and the Clear of Intellect, the Honoured Sird&r, the Lord of Power and Chief of 
the Company of the Famous, the High-minded Warrior of the State, Sirdir 'Atar 
Singh, the Brave Sword of the State.” 

This species of name is frequently compounded with the ending 
din,, faith, and daula. State. The word zu, possessor, is seen 
in Zu*l-karnaln the Two-horned, the celebrated epithet of 
Alexander the G;reat (Iskandarj. It is noticeable that out of a 
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total of 1,067 names in the Census table, 196, or about i8 per centi 
are common to Hindis and Musalmdns, all being practically of 
HindCk origin ; the fact showing that the Muhammadans of the lower 
sort do not differ in their customs from their Hind ft neighbours. 
They have not, with their religion, changed the old habits and 
notions of thier Hindft ancestors. 

Chapter V examines the prime sources of the Indian Aryan 
system of nomenclature. A curious fact here noted is the prominent 
one that almost every word in the language — even ka ? who ? — 
was used to designate human beings. “ Open,’* writes Captain Temple, 
Monicr Williams’s Sanskrit Dictionary almost at random, and it 
will be found that opposite nearly every word, either in its ordinary 
shape or as part of a compound, is recorded, ‘ Name of so-and- 
so,’ ‘ Name of a man, of a king, of a prince,’ and so on. Hence, 
partly, the wondrous variety of Indian proper names.” 

The writer gives in Chapter VI, which is mainly devoted to 
Punjab clan and tribal names, an interesting instance of how» 
amongst the lower and middle classes, titles or nicknames are 
apt to stick long after the cause for them has passed away. 

“ In AmbHiri arc two merchants* shops known usually as IlAhi Bakhsh 
Mcrathwald and llAhi Bakhsh Dilliwftla, but also as Ildhi Bakhsh Batld and 
lUlhi Bakhsh Chliautai. Both these Ildht Bakhsh’s are long dead, and their 
sons aic trading in their stead, but the former has got his sotebriquet because 
bis father, who died a man of great Avealth, started life as a regimental mess 
butler ; baild^ being a corruption of the English butter. The latter*s father 
was for some trifling offence flogged during the rough days of the Mutiny with 
a whip, in Panjabi, chhdutd or ckhdutai^ whence Chliautat, the flogged or whipped. 
In time no douljt the origin of these names will be entirely forgotten, and the 
families will each have an underivable surname, as it were.” 

In Chapter VII the horoscopical or astrological name given 
to every Hindft, as distinguished from his ordinary name, is treated 
of, and the method of fixing upon the name explained. 

The concluding chapter adds a few remarks on Christian 
nomenclature in Northern India, of which there arc three chief 
methods. The first is according to the current Indian Aryan 
system, though sometimes we find a single European instead of sin 
Indian name. Where a second name exists, it is looked upon as 
a surname, in utter contradiction to the true native ideas. The 
second plan is to give the child a purely English name, as Agnes 
Richardson. The third, which is by far the most interesting, mixes 
up the Indian and European methods of naming, but after the 
European manner, the final naroe of the father being utilized as 
the surname of the child, as Maggie Singh, Martha Sen. Where, 
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as often happens, the father has but one name, that is adopted as 
the surname ; hence such queer mixtures as Janie ^Abdu’llah, Martha 
Bent ; and lastly, sometimes the whole of the father’s name is 
added, and we get such instances as Emily Isd Das, Ernestina 
Taliil Singh. 

A large number of tables and an appendix of Verses turning 
on the meanings of proper names, together with a copious index, 
conclude this instructive volume, which reflects no little credit upon 
the industry and research of its gallant author. A few misprints 
occur, as, on page 6, “ more than five times” should be “ five and 
more times,” and on page 38 the first Chhajjh ought apparently to 
have been printed ChhajhA (see the note at the foot of page 34). 
Chapter III also (the most interesting in the book) might perhaps 
be more clearly and systematically arranged. But these are small 
matters, and easily amended in that more comprehensive work of 
which the author gives us some promise in his preface, and to 
which many will now look forward with no little interest and 
expectation. 

The Mahabharata of Krishna-Dwaipayana Vyasa trans- 
lated INTO English Prose. Published and distributed gratis by 
Protap Chundra Roy. Calcntta: Bharata Press, No, Upper 
C/iitpore Road, 1884. — This important work has now reached its 
seventh part, carrying its readers to the close of the 1548th 
section of the gigantic Sanscrit original. This translation, 
when completed, will be, so far, the crowning achievement of 
the Datavya Bharat Karylaya and its learhed and patriotic 
founder, Babu Protap Chundra Roy. This Society has for its object 
the gratuitous distribution of the great religious works of ancient 
India, and has already published the Mahabharata and the 
liamayana in Sanscrit, with Bengali translations. Of that of the 
Mahabharata, it has, during the last seven years, printed and distri- 
buted gratuitously two editions, each consisting of some 3,000 copies. 
A first edition of the Harivansa, of 3,000 copies, has also been exhaust- 
ed. Care, of course, has to be taken, by a discriminating selection 
of the recipients, that so large a gratuitous distribution of valua- 
ble works should not lead to their being secured for the purpose of 
subsequent sale. To some minds it may perhaps appear doubtful 
how far the people of India are likely to value books w'hich they 
obtain for nothing, but, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the mass of the Native reading public in India are poor, much 
poorer than the corresponding class in Europe, and that, 
from their enormous sij:e, the great Indian epics are necessarily costly. 
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Hence we believe that Babu Protap Chundra Roy and his coadjutors 
are likely to confer great benefits upon their countrymen both intel- 
lectually and socially by their disinterested eflforts towards the 
spread of the standard literature of India. The Datavya Bharat 
Karylaya has for its donors and patrons several of the foremost 
natives of India for position and learnin g. We should like to see 
many others added to their number, in support of so worthy and 
useful an undertaking. 

An Interesting Indian History ; A History of England ; 
A Physical Geography. By Charles Waddington. Calcutta: 
O'Brien & Co . — These pamphlets are types of a numerous class of 
epitomised school books that every year sees produced, we are sorry to 
notice, in increasing numbers. The “ canker of epitomes,” as 
Bacon calls it, is fast becoming a serious evil. The tendency is 
year by year growing stronger among “ Entrance Candidates” to 
substitute an unintelligent, rote-learnt knowledge of strings of 
disconnected facts, which they think might forn) the subject of an 
examination question, for painstaking study of larger text books 
and sound getting up of a whole subject. The best point about 
the above pamphlets is the printing, which is clear and good ; the 
subject-matter does not, in our opinion, justify even the price of five 
or six annas at which the books are sold. The “ Interesting Indian 
History” comprises some 8o pages, by far the larger majority of 
which contain little more than minute descriptions of various 
battles, couched in nursery-tale English: ” Slowly and steadily 
the British were advancing when — Boom went the BIG GUN I” 
This, we suppose, is a style adopted to make the history “ interest- 
ing.” We find also jaunty phrases like “he clapped him into chains 
and sent him off to Agra;” “ stifling the gushes of paternal love 
“ a defective Commissariat gave Campbell more bother than all the 
Burmese put together “ the rest had died ... of stark-staring 
madness.” When we learn that Sanskrit seems to the author 
“ to be the parent stock of many modern languages,” including 
“ English, Irish, French, and German,” we are fain to think that 
the matter of his work stands as much in need of correction as 
the style. 
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Dictionary Making, Past and Presknt. 

(1) The Epinal Glossary^ about 700 A.D, 

(2) The English Dictionarie ; or^ an Interpreter of Hard English IVords, 
By H[ENRy] C[ockeram], Gent. London, 1623. 

(3) An Universal Etymological English Dictionary . . , By N. Bailey. 

London, 1721. 

(4) A New English Dictionary^ on Historical Principles, Founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James 
A. H. Murray, LL.D., President of the Philological Society, with the Assis- 
tance of many Scholars and Men of Science. Part I : A to ANT. Oxford ; 
Clarendon Press. 1884. 

The recent issue of the first part of “ The New English Die - 
tionary,” marking as it does an epoch in English dictionary making, 
gives a good occasion for a review of past labours in this field and 
a comparison of previous results with this latest product of scien- 
tific research. 

Thq earliest English dictionary now in existence is an ancient 
M.S. that has long found a home at Epinal, in France, and is on 
account known as «The Epinal Glossary.” This M.S< was 
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written in the eighth century, and consists of lists of Latin words 
explained either by English words or by supposed easier Latin 
words. A magnificent facsimile of it has been very recently issued 
by the Philological Society, edited by Mr. H. Sweet, the French 
Government having most courteously allowed the precious M.S. to 
be taken to England for the purpose. 

The next stage in the approach towards an English dictionary 
is marked by the appearance in about 1440 of the “ Promptorium 
Parvulorum/* the Little Discloser or Expeditor, as it has been freely 
rendered. It gives lists of nouns and verbs arranged alphabetically 
and is intended to help English readers to understand Latin by 
giving the Latin equivalents for English words and phrases ; for 
instance, ** Clepyn or Callen, Voco “ Gredyness of Mete, Aviditas.” 

The following extract from the preface to an ea rly edition of 
“ Withal’s Dictionary,” said to have been first printed at the begin- 
ning of the i6th century, shows what was the dictionary ideal in 
the days of Shakspere : 

“ I have resorted to the most famous and ancient Authours, out of which, 
as out of clear fountains, I have drawn as diligently as I could the proper 
names of things conteyned under one kynde, and disposed them in such order, 
that a very childe being able to readc, may with little labour perfitely imprinte 
them in memory : whichc shall not be onely profitable for them nowe in their 
tender age, but hereafter wheti they shall be of more judgement and yeres, 
it shall be unto them a singular treasure ; for the lackc whe reof they shall 
be compelled, as I have herde many profound clerkes both in disputation as also 
in familiar communication to use in steede of the proper and naturall worde, 
a paraphrase or cir cuinlocucion.” 

Ill this “ Shorte Dictioiiarie for Younge Beginners,” the words, 
for which Latin equivalents are given, are not arranged alphabeti- 
cally, but grouped, seemingly more by accident than by any dis- 
cernible plan, under such headings as “names of birds,” “ beastes 
that labour,” “ the times, &c.’* In a later edition there is a portion 
headed “ Certain phrases for children to use in familiar speeche,” 
one of these pretty speeches being “ Away and be hanged I” “ Abi 
hinc in malam rem. ” 

Passing over the English-French Vocabulary of Palgrave, we 
next have, in 1552, the folio edition of Richard Hulodt’s notable 
book, which gives first the English word, then the Latin, and then 
the French equivalent, printing the first in black letter, the second 
in Roman, the third in italics. Here is a specimen of his definitions ; 
“Cockatryce, whyche is a serpent, called the kynge of serpentes, 
whose nature is to kyll with hyssyhge oneleye. BasUixits regulus” 

It was not until 1616 that a genuine English dictionary, the 
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work of one John Biillokar, saw -the light It presents a curious 
contrast to the ponderous quartos of the nineteenth century, being 
of a size almost to go into a waistcoat pocket. It interprets only 
** the hardest words used in our language,*’ which, perhaps, accountis 
for its diminutiveness. Natural history plays a prominent part in 
these early books. “A crockodile,” according to Bullokar, "will 
weepe over a man’s head when he hath devoured the body, and 
then will eat the head too.” 

Bullokar was followed by Minsheu, who issued in 1617 a poly- 
glot, but yet true English dictionary, remarkable as the first effort 
at English etymology. The account of the origin of the word 
Cockney (a question, by the way, that is a veritable crux for even 
Professor Skeat who first suggests that it is connected with conx^ 
and then, at Mr Wedgwoods instance, puts it down as derived 
from coquina, a kitchen) is amusing. 

" A Cockney or Cockny, applied only to one born within the sound of Bow- 
bell, that is, within the city of London, which tcarme came first out of this tale : 
that a cittizen’s sonne riding with his father out of London into the country, 
and being a novice and meerely ignorant how come or cattel increased, asked 
when he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did ; his father answered, the 
horse doth neigh ; riding farther he heard a cock crow, and said doth the 
cocke neigh too ? and therefore Cockney^ or cocknie^ by inversion thus : tncock 
q. incocius^ i e.^ raw or unripe in countrey-mens affaires.’^ 

But the dictionary of this period is what its author, Henry 
Cockeram, when publishing it in 1623 was pleased to call 

"‘The English Dictionarie : or an Interpreter of hard English Words. 
Enabling as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, young schollers, clarkes, merchants ; 
as also strangers of any nation, to the understanding of the more difficult 
authors already printed in our Language, and the more speedy attaining of 
an elegant perfection of the English tongue, both in reading, speaking and 
writing.* ” 

" * Is this work in six or eight folio volumes,’ does the reader ask ? No, it is 
hardly, if at all, larger than the Primer of English Literature. It is, moreover, 
divided into books, the first giving ‘ choice,* the second, * vulgar* words, and the 
third, a singular jumble of natural history, mythology, and biography. Among 
the * choice* words is found * bubulcitate,* with the meaning, ‘ to cry like a cow- 
boy.* The word ‘ actress* is defined, since this book was published before the 
practice of women appearing on the stage sprang up, as a ‘ womandoer.* In 
the third part it is stated of a little beast called the ‘ ignarus,’ whatever that 
may be, that * in the night it singeth six kinds of notes one after another ; as 
la-sol-fa-mi-re-ut.* ‘ The Barbie,* Henry Cockeram assures us, ‘ is a fish that 
will not meddle with the baite untill with her taile shee have unhooked it from 
the hooke.* ** 

The next work that calls for notice is one published in 1704 
with a title twenty-four lines long ; it is worthy of notice less on 
account of its intrinsic value than for the name of its author 
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which has still a familiar ring to us in the phrase ** according to 
Cocker y 

More important than Cocker^s work is Nathan Bailey's, first 
published in 1721. It was Bailey who first said that it was no true 
part of a dictionary maker's work to pick and choose his words. 
The word ‘Universal’ on his title page is his way of saying that 
he had tried to include all words of his mother tongue. The twentieth 
edition of Bailey’s Dictionary appeared in 1764. The title of John 
Wesley’s Dictionary published anonymously in 1753 somewhat 
ambitious : “ The Complete English Dictionary, explaining most of 
the Hard Words which are found in the best English Writers. By 
a Lover of Good English and Common Sense. N.B . — The author 
assures you, he thinks this is the best English Dictionary in 
the world.” He thus characteristically defines the title by which 
his followers became known : “ A Methodist, one that lives accord- 

ing to the method laid down in the Bible.” 

• It is beyond the scope of this article to give even a sketch of 
the labours of Johnson and his successors. Johnson’s two folio 
volumes appeared in 1755 and formed the first standard dictionary, 
containing the first examples of quotations from standard authors 
to illustrate the meaning of words. Some of Johnson’s definitions 
are ludicrous enough to tempt lis to undervalue his really good 
work in that direction ; e.g.y “ Network, anything reticulated or 
decussated at equal distances, with interstices between the inter- 
sections.” 

The worth of Lem on’s “ Derivative Dictionary” is easily esti- 
mated from the surprising statement to be found in it, that “ the 
expressions hot-cockles, scratch -cradle, Fink-boy, haut-gofit, kick- 
shaws and others can only be explained by their etymology, eiery 
one of which is Greek." 

The writer ends his account of dictionary-making up to the 
time ot Webster, Ogilvie and Richardson, by expressing his doubt 
whether there has been much real progress. And as a justification of 
this conclusion he gives a sketch of the origin of “ The New English 
Dictionary” and an examination of the First Part, now within the 
reach of every Englishman with a spare half sovereign in his 
pocket.* 

The ideal of a dictionary sketched in Archbishop (then Dean) 
Trench’s paper “ On some deficiencies in our English Dictionaries,” 


♦The writer strangely enough ignores the existence of Professor Skeat’s Etymolc^ical 
Dictionary, a work which marks a more distinct advance on the productions of Webster 
and Ogilvie than Johnson's Dictionary did on those of his predecessors. 
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read before the Philological Society in 1857, has been kept steadily 
in view by the makers of “ The New English Dictionarys in 
some respects it has been improved upon and at length, as far as 
words beginning with ANT, has been realized. Dean Trench contend- 
ed that it was no part of a dictionary-maker’s business to pick and 
choose words, or in any way to constitute himself the arbiter of a 
word’s fate. He might not like either the look or the sound of 
medioxumnotis or iudibundness, but if they had established their 
claim to life by being used in any writer of English, he had no 
right to shut thefm out. Acting on this principle, the promoters of 
the present work have drawn a sweep-net over English literature. 
From first to last, in the twenty-six years which have passed since 
the scheme took definite shape, upwards of thirteen hundred workers 
have contributed their toil, reading and extracting illustrative quota- 
tions from more than five thousand writers of all periods. 

“ When Dr. Murray accepted the responsible post of editor upwards of two 
millions of these quotations were in Mr. Furnivall’s hands. The material that • 
journeyed to Mill Hill in consequence of the change of editorship was over 
two tons in weight. The storage and examination of all this resulted, in the 
first place, in convincing Dr. Murray that much more reading and extracting 
of quotations was needful He issued his appeal, and ere long there was added 
to his store another million and a half of slips, each containing the word whose 
use is illustrated, and the exact reference to the authors using it. The preli. 
minary examination also convinced Dr. Murray that the dictionary was too^ 
large a guest for his home, and so a specially designed building was erected, 
and now stands in Dr. Murray’s garden. Thither many curious and many ad- 
miring visitors have already wended their way, and haye invariably found the 
presiding authority both willing and quick to give such insight into the inner 
working of the great plan as the visitor is competent to receive. Around the 
walls of the Scriptorium, as Dr. Murray calls it, are ranged his three and a half 
millions of written slips in alphabetical order — any particular one that may 
be needed obtainable in an instant ; also a large and varied collection of early 
dictionaries and books of reference ; and the inner space is portioned out for 
the desks of the editor and his assistants. It is not only a unique building, 
but one of the most interesting that a student of English literature can 
visit. Its fame has spread far and wide ; and an American professor told 
one of his students, on the point of visiting England, that after he had seen 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower of London, the next thing to do in 
England was to go to Mill Hill and see the building where the big dictionary was 
being made.” 

The scope and plan of the book are best indicated by a quota- 
tion from the preface : 

** The aim of this Dictionary is to furnish an adequate account of the meaning, 
origin, and history of English words now in general use, or known to have been 
in use at any time during the last seven hundred years. It endeavours (i) 
to show, with regard to eakk individual word, when, how, in what shape and 
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wbj^t sigmficationy> it became English; what development of fonn afrd 
jDiteani^g it since received which of its uses have, in the couirse of time, 
becotne obsolete, and which still survive ; what new uses have since .arisen, by 
what processes, and when ; (2> to illustrate these facts by a series of quotations 
ranging from the first known occurrence of the word to the latest, or down to 
the present day, the word being thus made to exhibit its own history and 
meaning ; and (3) to treat the etymology of each word on the basis of historical 
fact, and in accordance with the methods and results of modern philological 
science. 

“ Why fix 1150 as the limit ? some reader may ask. Dr. Murray replies-7<; 

** This date has been adopted as the only natural halting-place, short of going 
back to the beginning, so as to include the entire Old English or ‘ Anglo-Saxon * 
wcabulary. . . . For not only was the stream of English literature then 

reduced to the tiniest thread (the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle being for nearly a 
century its sole representative), but the vast majority of the ancient - words that 
were destined not to live into modern English, comprising the entire scientific^ 
philosophical, and poetical vocabulary of Old English, had already disappeared, 
and the old inflexional and grammatical system had been levelled to one so 
essentially modern as to require no special treatment in the Dictionary. Hence 
we exclude all words that had become obsolete by 1150. But to words actually 
included, this date has no application ; their history is exhibited from their first 
appearance, however early,” 

These extracts indicate, first, that the dictionary is not only 
a lexicon of modern EnglisK, but that it is far in advance of 
any existing work in the light it throws upon Early and Mid- 
dle English ; and, secondly, that its supreme excellence con- 
sists in the thorough-going historical method followed in showing 
the forms a word has assumed in the course of its life, the successive 
meanings it has gathered or lost, and in illustrating tJie whole by a 
• careful series of representative quotations ^ exhibiting the word as 
used by writers of English, 

Take one of the earliest and best illustrative examples vve can 
desire — the word abandon, 

“ We learu that the word was introduced into English about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century as an adverb, being an adoption of the old French 
phrase, d bandon^ from d, at, to, and bandony ban, proscription, &c. ; meaning 
(i) under control, and (2) at one’s will, unrestrictedly ; a quotation for this sense 
is given dated 1423, and the word then became obsolete. About this time the 
word began to come into use as a verb. Four main meanings are given : I. To 
subjugate absolutely, an obsolete signification, but one which held its ground 
nearly two centuries. II. To give up absolutely. 111 . To let loose. IV. To 
banish, the last two' being obsolete. The meanings under II. fall into 'seven 
subdivisions: i. To give up to the control or discretion of another. Four 
quotations, from Chaucer in 1386 to Macaulay in 1849, illustrate this meaning. 
2; To sacrifice, or surrender, obsolete meaning. Four quotations ranging 
fiom 14501—718. 3. To give oneself up. Five illustrations, extending from 
Howard’s ‘Eutropius,*^ 1 564i to- Justin ’McCarthy*?? ‘History of our own THnOs, 

26 
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185^9. 4. Like 3, without reflexive pronoun and passive, obsolete. Four exam* 
pies, 1393 to 1483. 5. A technical meaning, to relinquish to underwriters 
ail claim to property insured. Three illustrations from writers on insurance. 6. 
To let go, give up, renounce. Six quotations from Gower, 1393, to Sir J. Lub* 
bock, 1879W 7. To forsake, leave, or desert. Six quotations are given, and 
as this is now the commonest meaning of the word, and a good illustration 
of the method of the Dictionary, we will dwell for a moment upon them. We 
reproduce them as they stand. The first is Caxton, ‘ Eneydos,* vi. 29: To 
habandoune and leue the swete countrey of theyr natiuyte. 1 598. Allen, 'Ad* 
monition,’ 57 ; The like usurper Richard the third, being . . . abandoned of 
the Jnobility and people.* 1671. Milton, 'Sams.,* 118; As one past hope 
abandoned, and by himself given over. 1722. De Foe, ‘Hist. Plague,’ 105 : 
How can you abandon your own flesh and blood ? 1792. ‘Anecd. of W. Pitt, 

II. xxii 3: King Frederick’s good fortune did not abandon him. 1879. 
Braddon, 'Vixen,’ iii. *215: 1 felt myself abandoned and alone in the 
world.” 

This group of quotations is a gauge of the enormous advance 
made by this work upon every former dictionary. Take up Johnson, 
Richardson, or Webster. In many cases these writers give no illus- 
trative quotations, and when they do refer to English writers, no 
exact references accompany the extracts. Webster, for instance, 
gives four definitions of the word abandon and under the last, to 
forsake or leave^ quotes ' Hope was overthrown, and yet could not be 
abandoned^ /. Taylor^ How much time would the reader con- 
sume if he wished to verify the quotation from Taylor's book ? 
The references quoted above can be verified in a moment. They 
range from 1490 to 1879, showing that the word's life has extended 
over nearly four centuries. They embrace great English classics 
like Caxton and Milton, and they include littl e-known writers like • 
Alien and a popular living novelist in Miss Braddon. 

Another feature of great importance in the effort made to put 
he definitions arranged in their true logical order. The large amount 
of material collected has been successfully used to arran^je the 
successive meanings in their true order of development 

As an example of the etymological knowledge displayed, the 
treatment of the word aisle may be noticed. 

^The history is intricate, and it is complicated by the fact that our modern 
meaning of it is due entirely to a confusion of aisle in the eighteenth century 
with an entirely distinct word. Dr. Murray’s note tells us that originally the word 
was an adoption of the old French which came from the Latin ala (a wing) 
contracted frdm axilla. It was refashioned in France after the Latin as aelte^ and 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was often written aisU^ in imitation of the 
Latin ascella^ the common term for the wing of a building, for the Latin axilla. 
In the fifteenth, ^tury the English wbrd was confused with He, yle (island — 
perhaps with of a detached or distinct portion s church--and re* 
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fashioned with, this about 1700 as isle ; recently modified after the French aiU 
to aisU, The Latin ala, besides being confounded in mcdisevai use with auia, 
was confused with Old French alee, French alUe, English alley, which led to 
a mixture of the senses of aisle and alley, 

“The meanings are * i. A wing or lateral division of a church ; the part on 
either side *of the nave’ Twenty-six quotations (1370 to 1878, illustrate this 
definition. Passing through the sense, ‘a transept/ it came to signify (i)‘Any 
division of a church/ and then (2), by confusion with alley, *a passage in a church 
between the rows of pews or seats.’ Among the five quotations given for 
this sense we fined Bailey, jn his dictionary (1731-1742), gives ; ‘ Isles, Certain 
straight passages between pews within a church/ Johnson (1755) : ^ Aisle [thus 
written by Addison, but perhaps improperly, since it seems deducible only 
from either aile^ a wing, or allee, a path, and is therefore to be written a%le\ 
The walks in a church or wings of a quire/ ” 

The fullness of treatment received by modern words is well 
exemplified in altruism and its derivatives. 

The history of this word and its adoption into English by jthe translators 
and expounders of Comte is fully given and established by six representative 
quotations, beginning with George Henry Lewes, in 1853, and passing down 
through the writings of John Stuart Mill, Canon Farrar, and Prebendary Row;, 
to George Eliot’s ‘Theophrastus Such,’ where we read, ‘The bear was surprised 
at the badger’s want of altruism/ The associated group of words embraces 
altruist, altruistic, altruistically, and altruize. The dates show how recent is the 
introduction of the word, and the names of those who use it most freely, 
Herbert Spencer, Lewes, and Hinton, show to what school of thought it belongs. 
An interesting chapter of modern philosophical controversy is condensed in 
the definitions and illustrations of the. use of these words.” 

Modern English is rich in phrases which are in frequent use but 
whose exact meaning is hidden from those who frequently let them 
drop from their tongues. Take, for example, the expression " to 
run amuck 

“It is a Malay word, carried bodily into English as an adjective and an 
adverb. It is found first in its Portuguese form, Amouco, and meant a frenzied 
Malay ; to run amuck is * to run viciously mad, frenzied for Wood/ and has 
this sense in writers like Marvell, Cook (of the Voyage round the World), 
and Southey. It then passed into the now common meaning, to run wildly, 
heedlessly, or recklessly ; 1689 is the earliest date given for this sense, and 
1880 the latest, and between the two we find, Pope : ‘ I’m too discreet to run 
amuck and tilt at all I meet ;’ and Disraeli, ‘ Lothair: ‘ Ready to run amuck 
with any one who crossed him/^ 

“ Celebrated authors, it is encouraging to notice, are not free from error in 
heir use of words, and both Dryden and Byron, as the Dictionary points out, 
use the word as if it were a noun ; the former in ‘ The Hind and the Panther, 
n, 118: ‘And runs an Indian muck at all he meets;’ the latter in ‘Don Juan, 
ixlxix.’ : * Thy waiters running mucks at every bell. ”* 

•^Tennyson’s— Ran a Maleyan much against the limes” (Aylmer’s Field) if not 
noticed by Professor Skeat nor apparently by Dr. Murray. 
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As fegards American words like abequatnlate, though they can 
hardly be called English, a place is found for them, and their life- 
history is given by Dr. Murray. Thus absquatulate^ we find, is a 
factitious word, simulating a Latin form (<r/.) abscond^ g^atnlate^ of 
American origin and jocular use — to ** make off, decamp.*' Three 
sentences are quoted, including this : Hope’s brightest visions abs^ 
quatulatel* 

“The Dictionary, when cotnplete, if the successive portions equal Part I., will 
be a happy hunting-ground indeed for those in search of polysyllable words* 
Such specimens as alloqnialism^ ampUxifoliate^ amygdaliferous, amphibolostylous^ 
amphibioios^ical, abound. Happily the rule seems to be, the longer the word, the 
ehotter the definition, the fewer the illustrative excerpts. And curiously enough 
the converse holds in a very marked way ; the shorter the word, the longer the 
-definition, the more numerous, verj* much more numerous, are the specimens of 
its history and application. The very first article, or rather series of articles, 
those on the letter A, takes up nc less iht'ee and a closely printed 
quarto pages, and tteo hundred and sivlv-three quotations to exhibit its several 
uses are given. 

“ The word all is very fully treated, and affords not only some most entertain- 
ing reading, but gives all that is tofbe known about the word. The article extends 
over three and one-third pages, and is divided into five sections, under which 
are ranged forty^six main and twenty-seven subdivisions. The scope of the 
article may be set forth by asking the reader to explain the use of the word all in 
such sentences as— ^ All is not lost. * Down came John, pipe and all,’ * I set not 
a Hyei and all go to all,’ ‘ Once for all,’ ‘ They have beaten us openly ... for 
all that we are Romans,’ * So pack up your alls, and be trudging ;fvay,’ ‘ Living 
in any corner of this All,* * It was all one ; he could not sleep,’ ‘ The All-Dis- 
poser,* *A11 agog to have me trespass,’ * All could he further then earth’s center 
go,* * She all-to-be-fooled me,’ ‘ The all-talk party.’ These, and multitudes more, 
.each exhibiting some special and distinctive sense of the word, will be found 
in this article, which has the honour, we believe, of being the toughest dictionary 
nut Dr. Murray has yet cracked.’* * 

To sum up, “ The New English Dictionary” is the last .stage 
of a series of developments that began centuries ago — the flower of 
a long sustained growth. The book embraces a larger number of 
words than any other dictionary, and treats them with a fulness and 
accuracy approached by no predecessor. It embodies the latest 
results of the best etymological research. It arranges the definitions 
• of words in their logical order. It has enobled many w ords whose 
claim to ancient lineage has been overlooked, and it also shows, that 
services of the highest value are rendered to the nation by w<Hrds 
'arhose origin is even subsequent to the Commonwealth. It has 
brought together a conspectus of English literature on a scale never 
before attempted ; and the list of writers quoted, when published, 
will be a most valuable dictionary of. English authors. 
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Memoirs of Lord Lyndhursi ... ... ... ... ... 

Stephen’s History of the Criminal Law ... ... ... ... — 

The Chronicle of James I of Aragon ... ... ... ... — 

‘ Green’s Conquest of England ... ... ... ... ... 387 

The Scottish Universities ... ... ... ... ... — 

HethandMoab ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

The Unity of Nature by the Duke of Argyll ... ... ... ... — 

Sayce’s Herodotus ... ... ... .. ... ... 394 

The Coming Reform. Egypt ... ... ... .. ... — 

Green’s Conquest of England. 

Tkes Conquest of England. By JOHN Richard Green, m.a., LLD.t 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. London ; 1883. 

This volume is a continuation of the story of the ** Making of 
England,” by the same author. It carries us up to the year 1071, 
when William the Norman marched from the eastern fen to the north 
as the “ unquestioned master of England.” 

Mr. Green has an extraordinary talent of throwing life and 
light into the darkest and dullest pages of history, and he has 
compressed into a single readable volume all that is valuable in 
the researches of Canon Stubbs and Dr. Freeman in the annals 
of early Britain. , 

But not only his genius, but his devotion to his subject, was 
remarkable. 

“His firmness of character, indeed, almost reminds us of the myth of 
Hercules grappling with death as told in the ‘ Alcestis.’ In him we have witnessed 
strength of will fighting against weakness of body and conquering it. He 
admired the English race ; he believed in their destiny and in their inborn great- 
ness of character. It is quite conceivable, to say the least, that the process of 
interbreeding, a scientific knowledge ' of which has proved so valuable to stock- 
Jceepers, as productive of the finest fiocks and herds, has operated in a larger 
and less visible way, because for a much longer time, in the composite race formed 
out of many races who now occupy Great Britain. With our present knowledge 
of the results of ^natural selection,’ it is easy to perceive in what way centuries 
of intermarriage between Celt, Teuton, ' I^ict, and Scandinavian, must have 
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modified both the mental and the physicAl types of our more immediate 
ancestors ” 

* ♦ O • # 0 # 

England has had, as Britain had. a succession of alien rulers, and been 
held in turn by the Danes, by the Normans, by the Dutch under William III. 
But each time the victorious chief or king has assimilated himself to the English 
far more than he has assimilated the English to himself. And with all the 
partialities for their own customs, institutions, and courts, natural to foreign 
rulers, the fundamental laws and habits of England have prevailed, and with them 
the tone of thought and the determined love of independence and popular free- 
dom which are the characteristics of Englishmen.” 

Dividing the England of Ecgberht's day into three long belts 
extending from north to south, Mr. Green peoples the eastern belt 
— by far the largest — with a race of “ wholly English blood ;** the 
western (Wales) with the “wholly Celtic," and the narrow inter- 
mediate belt with a folk of blended British and English blood. 

This blending is proved also by the admixture of Celtic words 
in our language. 

Thus Celt crossed by Saxon (to use the language of stockbreeders) produced 
a race possessed of great and varied capabilities, both mental and physical : 
stature and strength, bone and thew and muscle, were added from the Danish 
stock, and, built up from these elements, the Englishman of to-day is what he 
is — ^an ‘ Englishman,* with all the attributes which our national vanity, and we 
believe also scientific truth, attaches to the organism.” 

“Nowhere," as Mr. Green remarks, “ has the intermingling of 
races been less hindered by national antipathy,” even laws and 
prohibitions to the contrary having been disregarded. 

The influx of the Danes commenced about the year 790, and 
the strife with the cruel invaders “ lasted unbroken till the final 
triumph of the Norman conqueror. We are apt to overlook the fact 
that the Norman conquest of England was a victory of Danes, who, 
as settlers in France, had ceased even in tongue to be Northmen 
at all, “ Not the Danes of Denmark, but the Danes of Rouen, of 
Caen, of Bayeux, became lords of the realm of Alfred and Eadgar.” , 

The Danish invasion was at first merely an invasion of pirates. 
It was only in 866 that the conquest of Britain became • a political 
necessity to the Danes. Meanwhile the two races, Saxon and 
Danish, were much akin, their home-customs were the same, and 
their religion was closely correlated. The chief difference was that 
while the Saxon in his new home had become partially civilized, 
the Dane had remained a barbarian in his native land ; the one was to 
some extent Christian, the other entirely heathen. Thus the Saxons 
had. lost, under the influenebs of Christianity, if not the bravery, at 
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least the ferodty and indomitable energy of their . opponents. They 
could not face the Danish terror. 

** Mr Green describes it as * heathendom flinging: itself in a last desperate 
rally on the Christian world. Thor and Odin were arrayed against Christ,* A 
common defence brought a ground for closer union between the Church and the 
State — a union which has become so fixed and essential a part of our Constitution 
that it is hard to predict what effect its long-threatened disruption would have on 
the empire, and whether, as alarmists forewarn us, the separation of the Church 
would but precede the fall of the Crown. They argue, not unreasonably, that 
when twin-powers have grown up together, dependent on mutual support, the 
processor separation is likely to prove fatal to both. Mr. Green considers that 
this union was formally cemented in 838 between Ecgberht and the occupants of 
the English sees. The first result of the pirate storm, he says, was * to further 
English unity by allying the new English State with the English Church.* ” 

In 838 and again in 851 these roving Northmen made descents 
upon our coast. In 867 the total defeat of the folk at York made 
Northumbria a tributary kingdom, an event followed by the sack 
and destruction of all the great monasteries of the north. 

“ So complete was the havoc that, to use the author’s words, ‘in what had 
till now been the main home of English monasticism, monasticism wholly passed 
away. So thoroughly was the work of destruction done that the country where 
letters and culture had till now found their favourite home remained for centuries 
to come the rudest and most ignorant part of Britain.” 

They received their first decisive check from a young Saxon, 
the renowned King Alfred. A great defeat of the Northmen at 
Edington, near Westbury, and a solemn compact, known as the “ Peace 
of Wcdinore,” proved for a time the salvation of Wessex. 

“‘Once settled in the south,’ says Mr. Green, *as they were already settled 
in central and northern England, the Danes would have made short work of 
what resistance lingered on elsewhere, and a few years would have sufficed to 
make England a Scandinavian country. All danger of this had vanished with 
the Peiice of Wedmore. The whole outloo k of the pirates was changed. Dread 
as iElfred might the sword that hung over him, the Danes themselves were as 
yet in no mood to renew their attack upon Wessex ; and with the abandonment 
of this attack not only was all hope of winning Britain as a whole abandoned, 
but all chance of making it a secure base and Starting point for wider Scandi- 
navian conquests passed away.” 

Nevertheless “ all northern, all eastern, and a good half of central 
Britain remained Scandinavian ground." Alfred still had “ a rival 
Whose power was equal to or even greater than his own." Towns like 
Whitby,Thurlby (Thor), Grimsby, and those ending in thivaite^nd dale^ 
prove the Danish domination in N. E. England. The “ Ridings'* 
of Yorkshire arise from a corruption of a Scandinavian word “ thing" 
or “ting,” an assembly, the three .divisions forming the compound 
“ trithing.” 
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** TherHyeitV^^iiH witii tlte’Oaiiiefe was a defidericy ortlfe pbiitfcall 
faculty; The Dane was by nature a swordsman rather thart a fegfs- 
lator. The 5akon, on the other hand, seems to have been fon^W of 
farming than fighting, and one of the first lessons Alfred learned 
was how unsuited the military system of the couptry was to the 
needs of the Danish war. The Saxon " Fyrd” (the German landwehf^ 
would melt away as soon as their fixed term of service expired- 
To meet the difficulty an upper class' of “ Thanes” rose to import- 
ance under Alfred. 

“ The title of * Thane* was not hereditary, but elective, the conditions ^bcing 
personal fitness, and the possession of some landed property. In point of fact, 
the lesser Thanes were well-to-do country gentlemen like our ‘Esquires* in the 
more legitimate modernised use of the word Tt'was to this class, and to the 
power of bringing their retainers into the field* at the king*s bidding, that 
iElfred looked for the creation of something like a standing army. The chufl 
was willing to follow his lord, because he looked to his lord as a champion and 
protector, as well as to a patron who would supply him with cattle and imple- 
ments of culture. Such was the origin of that close bond of a common interest 
between landlord and tenant, which the noisy modern preachers of Socialism and 
the denouncers of ‘ landlordism* think it desirable to destroy.” 

Next, the king laboured to restore book -lore (b6c-lar), that is, 
a national literature. He desired that every free-born youth should 
“ know how to read English writing.” 

“For this purpose, continues Mr. Green (p. i6o>, ‘ he set up. like Charles 
the Great, a school for the young nobles at his own court. Books were needed for 
them as well as for the priests, to the bulk of whom Latin was a strange tongue, 
and the king set himself to provide English books fur these readers. It was in' 
carrying out this simple purpose that iElfred changed the. whole front of English 
literature. In the paraphrase of Cadmon, in the epic of Beowulf, in the verses 
of Northumbrian singers, in battle-songs and ballads, English poetry had already 
risen to a grand .and vigorous life. But English prose hardly existed. Since 
Theodore’s time theology had been the favourite study of English scholars, and 
theology naturally took a Latin shape. Historical literature followed Baeda’s 
lead in finding a Latin vehicle of expression Saints* lives, which bad now 
become numerous, were as yet always written in Latin. It was from .^Elfred’s 
day that this tide of literary fashion suddenly turned. English prose started 
vigorously into life. Theology stooped to an English dress.^ History became; 
almost vernacular. The translation of Latin saint-lives into English became 
one of the most popular literary trades of the day. Even medicine found 
English interpreters. A national literature, in fact, sprang suddenly into existence, 
which was without parallel in the western world. It is thus that in the literature 
of modem Europe that of England Ifeads the way. The romance tongues, the 
tc^ngues of Italy, Gau], and Spain, were only just emerging into definite existence 
when iElfied wrote* Ulfilas, the first Teutonic prose writer, fbfind no 
successors among his Gothic people ; and none of the German folk across the 
. sea were to possess a prose literature of their own for centuries to come. English^ 
therefore, was not only the first Teutonic . literature, it was the earliest prose 
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iWftture of the modehi work!. And at the outset of English litefattire ^aildu 
the figure of. i£lfred.’* 

But while Alfred was a warrior, a statesman, and.a man of letters^ 
be was also a mighty hunter^ waking the stillness of the * Itene Wood* 
along the Southampton water, or the stiller reaches of the Cornish 
moorlands, with hound and horn.” The singers of his court found 
in hint a brother singer. He passed from court and study to plan 
buildings and instruct craftsmen ; at another time he would be heart- 
ing a law-case as he stood washing his hands in a chamber at 
Wardour. In short, as Mr. Green writes, — 

® He stands in the forefront of his race, for he is the noblest, as he is the 
most complete, embodiment of all that is great, all that is loveable in the English 
temper,— of its practical energy, its patient and enduring force, of the reserve 
and self-control that give steadiness and sobriety to a wide outlook and a restless 
daring, of its temperance and fairness, its frankness and opethiess, its sensitive- 
ness to affection, its poetic tenderness, its deep and reverent religion.” 

After the death of Ead red, for nearly half a. century, no pirate 
fleet landed on the shores of Britain. A feudal aristocracy had 
now leisure to grow up, and began to come into conflict with the 
vast development in the power, and still more in the pretensions' of 
the Crown.” 

England was now divided into seven portions, of which the author gives 
a map at p. 316, governed by ‘Ealdormen* (aldermen). Territory now began to 
accumulate, and the dominium (demesne) of the great lord to absorb the smaller 
holdings of the folk. ‘The free ceorl had all but vanished ; he had for the most 
part died down into a dependent on the thegn ; while the possessions of thU 
nobles were widening into vast estates (p. 329), The modern Socialist, who 
regards with extreme jealousy the ownership of large estates In an over-peopled 
country of limited size, does not go much deeper in his reasonings than the 
objection : ‘ this is obviously unjust ; this must be wrong — nay, it is monstrous 
and intolerable.* But Mr, Green remarks that, at this very period, the develop: 
ment of English commerce, and the change from mere agriculture to trading, 
had commenced. Granting that all land belongs of right to the State, yet for 
the State to take the possessions of the great landowners, and either put a 
charge upon them as State-property, or redistribute them, by a stringent 
agrarian law, among the many, would not be the redress of a wrong, but a 
return to a ruder state of things. The success or failure of small holding in . any 
country at the present day depends on very complex causes, as thrift, industry, 
perseverance, competition, national habits, climate, local demand, Ac. The 
acre which in one country would degenerate into a cabbage-garden or a potato- 
patch, in another country becomes a profitable orchard or vineyard, or market- 
garden. To get back the Saxon ' Free Ceorl’ in the nineteenth century would 
not tend to lower rents, nor to increase national contentment and prosperity. 
Would fixity of tenure, a^ks Mr. Goldwin Smith, be anything but fixity, of 
famine?” 

. Meanwhile trade was greatly stimulated- by . the new demand 
to costly luxuries consequent on the growth of the great land- 
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iowner& We now hear of the great " fairs” ; the predecessor of such 
as the Stourbridge and the Wood Fairs, at Cambridge and Peter- 
borough, of 40 years ago. 

At the close of the tenth century we come to the period of 
renewed energy on the part of the Danes to complete and secure 
the conquest of England. 

In September, 994, King Olaf and King Swein, with a joint fleet of nearly 
a hundred ships, entered the Thames unopposed. A frith or peace was, however, 
negotiated for a large sum of gold by iCthelred, as the peace of Wedmore had 
before been by iElfred ; and in the next year the two leaders retreated from 
the country. We read of a similar transaction again in 1007, when a truce^ith 
the Danes was bought by .^thelred for 30,000/., and of a yet larger tribute 
exacted in 1012.” 

But none of these humiliating concessions availed long. 

“ In July 1013, Swein appeared off the coast, and after landing at Sandwich 
suddenly entered the Humber. The size and number of his ships, the splendour 
of their equipment, the towers on their forecastles, the lions, eagles, and dragons 
of gold and silver which glittered on their topmasts, their brazen beaks, the 
colours that decked their keels, showed that his aim was no mere, plunder-raid. 
The time had, in fact, come for the conquest of England.” 

The whole country north of Watling Street (from London to 

S hester) submitted to the invader, and the conquest or surrender 
r Bath, Winchester, and London, ‘‘ left him lord of all England.” 
An important event now occurred which prepared the way for the 
presence of the Norman. ^Ethelred fled to Normandy, where his 
two sons, the younger of whom was Edward the Confessor, had been 
sent to be educated. The sudden death of Swein, in 1014, brought 
him back, amid the acclamations of his people,, and Swein's young 
son, Cnut, " forsook Britain and sailed away to his northern home,” 
“He soon, however, as was the wont of these Danish chiefs, returned, and 
laid siege to London. * It was at this moment that London first took the leading 
part in English history which it has maintained ever since’ (p. 415). Eadmund, 
surnamed Ironsides, the son of ^Ethelred, who died in London in 1016, just 
before the siege, succeeded for the time in relieving London ; but in a terrible 
and decisive fight in a swampy field along the Crouch, in Essex, the English 
army was completely defeated. The death, after only seven months’ reign, of 
Eadmund, who had agreed to share England with the Dane, left Cnut, * still in 
the first flush of youth,’ the ‘unchallenged king of all England’ (p. 419). He 
adopted, indeed, at the outset, the simple but ruthless policy of murdering all 
who were likely to challenge him. But a marriage with iEthelred’s widow Emma, 
then ten years older than himself, seems to have changed, or helped to change, 
his character for the better ; for we find that ‘ the conqueror rose suddenly into 
a wise atid temperate king’ (p. 421). England, in fact, under iElfred and his 
successors, had become too thoroughly English ‘ to live henceforth a merely 
Scandinavian life.’ And thus, as Mr. Green happily expresses it (p. 426;, 
*it W 93 not Scandinavia that drew England to it, it was England that was 
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brought to wield a new influence * over Scandinavia,* Stripping himself of his 
Danish partialities and affinities, Cnut played the part of an English king rathe^ 
than of a foreign master. England for the English was his policy, and on 
English law, customs, and traditions, he resolved to base his government. In 
Mr. Green’s view, the Danish rulers developed the very institutions which the 
Saxon kings had initiated. What seems to us still more singular and unexpected, 
Cnut became very cler ica 1, and delighted to honour saints and martyrs, and to 
make pilgrimages and costly offerings to their shrines. A change, indeed, had 
come over the face of England which, under a Danish usurper, could enjoy 
* seventeen yea rs of profound repose.’ The reign of Cnut, during which justice 
and general prosperity prevailed, reminds us of the Roman Empire under 
Vespasian, Trajan, or Hadrian.” 

The year 1035 brought the deaths both of Cnut and of his 
wife’s brother Robert, Duke of Normandy, the father of William. 
But the sympathies of the Normans were with the two young 
princes Alfred and Eadward, the sons of iEthelred by his second 
wife Emma. Meantime the stage was cleared for new actors in 
history, and the protagonist who first steps forward is Godwine, who 
had been made Earl of Wessex by Cnut in 1020. He and the 
Southerners at first supported the claims of Harthacnut, whom 
his father had named as his successor. The rest of England took 
Harald, Cnut’s elder son, for their king. 

But the deaths of both within seven years made way for the 
accession of Eadward, the last king of the old English stock, though 
in all but name he was a Norman. Mr. Green calls him a puppet 
in the hands of Godwine, whose daughter Eadgyth he married. 
The author gives a masterly sketch of Godwine’s character 

“ ‘ The first great lay statesman of English history, he owed his elevation 
neither to hereditary rank nor to eccles iastical position, but to sheer ability ; the 
first minister who overawed the crown, his pliability, his good temper, his quick 
insight, his caution, and his patience, showed that he possessed the qualities 
of the adroit courtier. In foreign affairs he was among the first of English 
statesmen whose diplomacy and international policy had a European breadth, 
and concerned itself alike with Scandinavia, the Empire, the Papacy, France, 
Flanders, and the Irish Ostmen. The true work of Godwine, he concludes, 
*lay in the building up of the English people, the awakening of a new loathing 
of foreigners, and of a new sense of kingship, and the gathering of the nation 
into that brotherhood which looked to him as the land-father.’ ” 

He died suddenly in 1053, after establishing his family in a 
position of immense influence in the English realm. 

On the death of the Confessor in 1066, William Duke of 
Normandy, did not claim the Crown ; he simply claimed the right 
of presenting himself for election by the nation, and he was irritated 
at the conduct of Harold, the.son of Godwine, who in spite of a 
former oath to support his claims, had been crowned as the new king. 
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Ml*. Green gives a magnificent dei^rlption of the great battle^' 
near Hastings, largely won by the powers Of William’s own hand. 

The entry of William I Into this kingdom, and his general acceptance by 
the people, has many points of resemblance to the progress of William III 
from Torbay. Some opposition, of course, was raised, but eventually, and in 
a sport space of time^ ‘ England, as far as the Tees, lay quietly at William’s feet/ 
William, though a conqueror, cannot ju stly be styled a usurper. He thought he 
had a claim to the throne which his rival had not, and he was probably in the 
right, for the choice of Harold as king had been the choice of a few of the 
noblM and bishops^ and not that of the nation. 

With the establishment of William on the throne In 1071 Mr* 
Greek's instructive and readable volume concludes. 

Sayce’s Herodotus. 

The Ancient Emjyires of the East: Herodotus By Prof. A. H. 

SAYC^. ^ndon: 1883. 

This article is a defence of the Father of History against the 

somewhat held charges brought against him by the Oxford Pro- 
fessor, set forth in the following terms : — 

‘ He pilfered freely and without acknowledgment ; he assumed a knowledge 
did not possess ; he professed to derive information from personal experience 
and feye-wHnesscs which really came from the very sources he seeks to disparage 
and supersede ; he lays claim to extensive travels which are as mythical as those 
of the' early philosophers ; and he introduces narratives or selects particular 
versions of a story, not because they were supported by good authority, but 
because they suited the turn of his mind and fitted into the general tenor of “ 

1^8 work.*” 

\ After quoting Mr. Sayce’s judgment, the writer proceeds to 
examine its grounds and its correctness, and, in our opinion, succe.«s- 
lully shows the practical non-existence of either. One instance may 
be given. 

One of the general charges brought by Mr. Sayce is that 
Herodotu.s pretends to know languages which he did not know. 
Thus the Professor says 

*“In ii. ro4, 105, he assumes an acquaintance with the tanguages of both 
Egypt and Kolkhis, and pronounces them to be alike ~a verdict which may b© 
put by the side of his other assertion that Egyptian resembled the chirping of 

fii. 57 ).’” ' 

On this statement the writer comments as follows : — 

.* "In ii. 104 Herodotus says only that he ‘ enquired from both/ be dees not 
say in Colchian or in Egyptian ; in 105 he says only ‘ there is a genenll likeness 
between their modes of life and their languages.' So Mr. Sayce would hold 
that a persou who spoke of a general ‘ likeness’ between French and Italian was 
(to use one of his own phrases) ‘ flagrantly dishonest’ unless he could converse 
‘in those languages. Herodotus CouW have learned so much by ear, or by 
’’hearsity. 

"Bat what are we ta think of the editor’s care when we observe that fn it. 57 
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H^odotus says absolutely nothing as to his ownMmpresstoa of tlie Eg^tiun 
languggOf or of any other? He there says simply that the priestesses called-' 

* doves’ at Dodona may have^been so named because, on their first arrival, they 
spoke a tongue which the Dodoneans did not understand (Score fidpfiapat H<rav) j 

• He certainly did not understand Persian himself,’ says Mr. Sayce (p. xxxii). He 
neither states nor implies that he did. But that he had not same knowledge of it, 
certainly cannot be proved from the fact that his explanations of some particular 
words are incorrect ; else it would go hard indeed with his editor’s Greek. Mr. 
Sayce assures us that Herodotus knew no Persians ‘ of social position’ (p. xxxii) • 
but we do fain hope that our old friend, even though he was not received by the 
XSyipoi, may have scraped acquaintance with some of the Xd'ytoe, — such as 
Thackeray’s capitalist called * littery men ; ’ and some of these, at least, could 
speak another tongue than their own ; as witness the Persian guest at the dinner 
given by Attaginus, who conversed with Thersander in Greek. The banished 
Athenian Dicaeus (viii. 65), the Spartan Demaratus and his descendants (vi. 70)^ 
are instances of the channels through which information concerhing Persia 
would be accessible to Greeks. Isolated foreign words and phrases are quoted 
by Herodotus precisely as he quotes other scraps of information that he thought 
interesting — in simple good faith. Herodotus is absolutely frank. Speaking of 
an Egyptian inscription, fur instance, he qualifies his report thus As wsll as 
I remember what the interpreter iold me whea he read the words^ (ii. 125). .This 
is the writer at whom Mr. Sayce sneers as falsely pretending to be 'a marvellous 
linguist’ (p. xxxvi) ! ” 

The article concludes by maintaining^ that it is an act of simple 
justice to vindicate from reckless aspersions the memory of one who 
for 23 centuries has delighted and instructed mankind. 

** Apollo warned Croesus that, if he crossed the Halys, he would destroy an 
.empire. An oracle of analogous purport might have been given to Mr. Sayce^ 
He has edited three books of an ancient writer whose reputation he was bent on 
destroying. The reputation which has su6fered is not that of Herodotus.” 
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Some Literary Recollections. — Mr. Payn continues the 
memories of his life in Edinburgh, which, when he first went there, 
had ceased to be “ the Modern Athens,’* the exodus to London having 
set in, and men of letters no longer making it their residence by choice. 
Many local celebraties*,* however, still remained. There were Robert 
Chambers and Alexander Smith ; Aytoun and MacCulloch ; Russell 
(of the Scotsman) and Dean Ramsay ; Hill, Burton and Gerald 
Massey : men of various types, who could hardly have been said to 
run in couples. But society in general was a little stiff. Leitch Ritchie 
had warned the writer that he should find it so. In looking on the 
Castle, or the Cal ton Hill, or Arthur’s seat, “All, all save the spirit of 
man is divine*' was his favorite quotation. Scotchmen, in their own 
country, are difficult of access, which, though no very serious defect, 
to a stranger to Edinburgh was undoubtedly a drawback. 

As to hospitality, there was nothing to complain of in that respect, 
for Robert Chambers not only opened his own doors to Mr. Payn at 
ence, but introduced him to his literaryfriends. His manner was dry, 
and though his eye twinkled with humour, one did not easily eecog- 
#ise it as such. That of Robert Chambers was of the good natured 
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sort, and the writer, intimately connected with him for twenty years, 
lost, when he died, one of the truest friends he ever had. 

** His manner, however, on first acquaintance, was somewhat solid and unsym- 
pathetic. He had a very striking face and figure, as well known in Edinburgh as St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, but a stranger would have taken him for a divine, possibly 
even for one of the * unco guid.’ In London his white tie, and grave de- 
meanour, caused him to be always taken for a clergyman ; a very great mistake 
which used to tickle him exceedingly. ‘When I don’t give a beggar the penny 
he solicits,’ he used to say, ‘ he generally tells me after a few cursory remarks, 
that * the ministers are always the hardest.* He could appreciate a joke even 
upon a subject so sacred as the ‘Journal * itself Mrs. Beecher Stowe had been 
visiting Edinbuigh, and had had some talk, he told me, with his brother Willianu 
She spoke of various periodicals, and presently remarked, in an off-hand mann'er, 
‘ You publish a magazine yourself, don’t you ? ’ So might a visitor to Rome have 
observed to the Pope, ‘ You have a church here, have you not — St. Peter’s or 
some such name ?’ ” 

As these are literary reminiscences, there is no need to speak of 
William Chambers, a man of great wealth, but who was in no sense a 
man of letters ; his style was b aid, and his ideas were platitudes ; 
but because he had started the ‘Journal*, he attributed its subsequent 
success to himself, though it was owed to his brother. There was 
really no comparison between them. 

“ William, as is well known, unconsciously sat to Dickens for his portrait of 
Bounderby in ‘ Hari Times.’ He was always talking of the poverty of his youth 
and hinting — ^very broadly — at the genius which had raised him to eminence. 
He used to give lectures describing the miseries of a poor lad, who had had to 
‘ thole’ [toil] for his livelihood, and had afterwards, by diligence and merit, made 
a great figure in the world j and the peroration — for which everybody was quite 
prepared (Z.^., with their handkerchiefs, not at their eyes, but stuffed in their 
mouths) --used to be always ‘ / was that 

« • • o • e • 

To my thinking there is no example of the undue influence of wealth in this 
country more convincing than the manner in which a good, and one may fairly 
say, a great man, like Robert Chambers was dwarfed in the public eye beside his 
brother. When he died there was a paragraph or two in the papers commenting 
on the event ; while the decease of William was dwelt upon asa natiojial cala- 
mity, though indeed no one went quite the length of saying that ‘the gaiety of 
nations had been eclipsed* by it’ 

What struck the writer most in Edinburgh was the extraordinary 
disregard of the precept that the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath. 

.“ About this period a majority in the House of Commons had been ‘snatched** 
in a dVision against the Sunday post, which prevented the whole country frons 
sending or receiving letters on the seventh day ; as no post went out from London 
on Sunday, and there was no telegraph, this made two consecutive days of failure of 
correspondence ; the inconvenience was insupportable, and after six weeks the old 
teffithe was again adopted, but not in Edinburgh. The only alleviation permitted 





for on« t^alf lM)ur on Sunday nxommg Uie Uur^nurate were a1Iawe<l 
to send for their letters to thei General Post Office. ‘The scene beggared clesctip-r 
tion ; though 1 made nn effort to describe it — not in the * JoumaV of course, but 
in ‘ Household Words.* under the descriptive title of ‘ A Sabbath Mom.* Hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children crowded the Great Hall, calling out their names 
and addresses at the top of ^leir voices, and the letters, addressed to them were 
thrown at their heads by unwilling and scandalised officials. It was a Pandemoni- 
um which even the * awakening* sermons of the day could hardly rival in their 
descriptions of what was awaiting those who read their letters on a Sunday.” 

Even such men as Hill Burton and Alexander Russell would 
endorse, or at all events excuse, this fetish-worship. The writer said 
something about the kiffness of social life in Edinburgh in the 
laser’s presence, instantly apologising for it in rather a maladroit 
manner. 

“‘You have so little of it yourself,’ I said, ‘ that 1 quite forgot you were a 
Scotchman at all.* * Sir,* he said, * I want no compliment at the expense of my 
country * When I ventured to reply, however, that he ought to accept it as being 
probably, the very first thing that ever /tad been done at the expense of his coun- 
try, his sense of humour at once came to the rescue, and we became great friends. 
He even stood a sly reference to the fact that no return tickets were at that time 
Issued from Edinburgh to London, but only the other way.” 

No man possessed a keener sense of drollery than Russell. 
Readers looked for his articles in the Scotsman with expectations 
altogether different from those which the ordinary leader writer 
awakens. They had a strain of good-natured irony running through 
them, which — save to the subjects of their satire — was universally 
acceptable. 

“ Besides the humour of his stories there was almost always some graphic 
illustration of character in them. In Sutherlandshire and some other northern 
counties of Scotland, the Church was at that time ruled by certain elders of a 
puritanic sort, but who had also an eye to the main chance. A young man in 
whom they were interested came down to practice the law in Edinburgh, and 
after a month or two, one of the elders followed him and inquired of Russell how 
their young friends S. was getting on. ‘ I think,* he said, ‘ he will succeed, for he 
is a truly moral man 1* 

M c He’s well enough,’ returned RusSell rather contemptuously ; ‘but as for his 
morality, I am not aware, though he does come from your part of the country, 
that he is more moral than other people.* 

“ ' Hoot, man !* was the unexpected rejoinder ; * I dinna mean drink and the 
Isssie^ but gambling and sfc things as you lose money by.* 

“A stiH more characteristic story of bis was in connection with his own affairs* 
The Liberal party in Scotland, who were under great obligati ons to him for his 
advecacy as a Journalist, had subscribed very handsomely to present him with a 
testlmenial in hard’ cash. He was not a rich man, but he had doubts as to 
whether he should accept a gift which might destroy or weaken bis prestige ; and 
liodtshsulted a'lhllow-countryman upon the point. The advice, as he told it mo 

Mpito relish, ae Allows 
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** * If it is five thousand pounds, my man, tak’ it ; if it’s less than five thousand, 
don’t tak’ it ; and say you woufdt^t have taken it if it had,been fifty thousand /’ ” 

Russell was not a Radical, far from it ; but, apart from the 
political bearing of long established rank, he could see the absurdity 
of its claims as clearly as any one. 

“At that time there were two Lords of Session in Edinburgh of similar sound- 
ing names, Lord Neaves and Lord Deaves. A young sprig of the former’s family 
once informed Russell that he ‘belonged to the oldest house in England — Neaves 
is in fact the elder branch of the house of Neville ’ ” 

‘•‘Dear me,’ was the dry reply; ‘then in that case, reasoning by analogy 
Lord Deaves may claim a still moie ancient origin.’” 

Dr. Simpson, though he was not then Sir William, was at the 
summit of his reputation. H is appearance was remarkable ; “ Body of 
Bacchus with the head of Jove”, as Gerald Massey descriVjcd it in his 
dedication to one of his poems. 

“ I remember no one in his profession who more impressed me as being a 
man of genius than iic did. If not a wit himself, he was, at all events on one 
occasion, the cause of wit in another. lie had, of course, an immense practice in 
Edinburgh, b’ut it seemed to me a world too narrow for the exercise of his powers, 
and I once inquired of a great English doctor how it was that Simpson had 
never come to London,’ ‘ M y dear sir,’ he replied with a dry smile, ‘he is quite 
right to stop where he is ; there are no coroners’ inquests in Scotland.’ The 
Faculty has a large collection of professional jokes, but few, I think, better than 
this one ” 

The many-sidedness of Leitch Ritchie was of great advantage 
to him as an editor and still more to his contributors ; scientific or 
poetic, imaginative or matter of fact, he could .sympathise, more or 
les.s, with them all. 

“It was a matter of boast with its proprietors that, during the long course 
which the ‘Journal had run, its contributors formed of themselves a public ; and 
they were at least as various as they were numerous. I remember three remark 
able contributions coming in one day, which my co tossed over to me, with a nod 
of introduction in each c.'ise : ‘That comes from an archbishop,’ he said (naming 
him) ; ‘ that from a washerwoman, and that from a thief.’ ” 

Until a man becomes an editor he can never plumb the depths of 
literary human nature ; the position affords an opportunity for the 
most surprising studies, especially among the Rejected, i9-20ths of his 
constituency. 

“ It was by no means uncommon to find an article, after the first few pages, 
gummed together ; the writer’s notion being that his paper would go through a 
very perfunctory examination indeed, and that he would thus be in a position to 
prove what insurmountable obstacles he had i had to contend against ; Jt never 
struck him that, even if his device was not discovered, the first few pages would 
have been amply sufficient data for his condemnation. 

“ Others, however, would admit that their contributions were not uniformly acb 
mirable ; ‘After the first ten chapters,’ they would write, • you wi\l find, Mr. Edit 
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tor, ^hat 'my story 'grows intensely interesting/ When these precious MSS came 
back to hand, their proprietors were of course positidkly convinced that the eleventh 
chapter had never been reached, and so far at least they came to a just conclusion. 

** Others, again, were really modest as to their talents ; they looked for acccp* 
tance on quite other grounds than literary merit ; because they were only seven- 
teen years of age, or because they were more than seventy ; because they had an 
a^ed aunt dependent on them for subsistence ; because their husband was a cler- 
gyman, ai\d wanted his chancel repaired ; or because they were of Royal descent.’* 

Some would-be contributors, sad to say, stooped to deception. 
Their articles, they would assure us. had been written ‘with a view to 
our particular needs*, and ‘ had been sent to no other period ical* ; 
which was not always true. There were, however, also experiences 
of quite an opposite nature, which gave great zest and interest 
to my new calling. 

“ While I am upon the subject, I may mention one or two cases— the indivi- 
duals connected with them being long dead and gone — illustrative of the curiousi- 
tics of editorship. 1 had been in the habit of receiving from a certain contributor 
some admirable sketches of low London life ; graphic, though witljout offensive 
coarseness, they convinced the reader of their absolute reality ; and as the visiting 
of the dens of the metropolis was not at' that time so fashionable an amusement 
as it is at present, my amateur explorer interested me very much. It struck me-, 
I remember, that a large proportion of the payment he received for his sketches 
must needs find it way into the pockets of the policemen employed as his body- 
guard. 

“ One day. after a long interval, he sent me a paper called ‘A Night in the 
Thames Tunnel’ ; he described himself as being without the two pence that ordi- 
narily procured him a lodging, and as resorting to the Tunnel— at that time a 
penny footway — for warmth and shelter. The same idea, he said, had occurred to 
others ; fdr on the occasion in question he had found several homeless 
persons, like himself, by no means of the lower classes, huddl'd under the giis- 
lights, and waiting wearily for the dawn The preface, as well as the article, was 
so lifelike, that for the first time it occurred to me that my contributor might really 
be as poor as he professed to be. I therefore wrote to ask him if his affairs were 
indeed so unprosperous, and making no apology if they were not so, since my 
mistake was evidently, in that case, due to his marvellous powers of description. 
I got in reply one of the saddest revelations I ever received ; but it is sufficient 
here to say that my correspondent was utterly destitute. 

**That a man possessed of such talents should be in such ex- 
treme necessity seemed almost appalling. I went at once to Alexander Russell, 
whom I knew to be just then in want of literary assistance, and laid the case 
before him. 

“ ‘ Of course there is something wrong,* he said grimly ; ‘ probably drink ; but 
riLgive your proUgi a trial.* And the Thames Tunneller came up to Edinburgh 
. forthwith at d salary of 200/. a year. 

“The end of the story was almost as strange ajs its commencement ; my 
contributor (who did not drink, I am happy to say) kept his place for twelve 
months or so, and then departed elsewhere, when 1 lost sight of him altogether. 
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T thouglit he had *^gone under* for good and all. Ten years afterwards a work 
on London life, purporting io be written by a Scripture Reader, made a great 
sensation. I read and admired it like the rest of the world, but my interest in 
it was vastly increased on receiving a presentation copy of the second edition, 
■with ‘my first success* in a well-known handwriting on the title-page. It was the 
Thames Tunneller emerged to light for the second time.’* 

There were sadder incidents. Some one, lost to ' his friends, or 
at all events to one friend, either mother or lover, had written a poem 
in the ‘Journal,’ which, meeting her eye long after its publication, 
had apparently betrayed to her his identity. 

“ ‘ I fear that what I am about to request,* she wrote, ‘ is beyond your power 
to grant, but I make it with an extreme yearning .... can you, will you tell me 

who wrote or sent to you the lines entitled ? Was there a name or initials? 

Was it sent from England or .<4 ? .... Try, try, sir, to remember: af 

broken-hearted and dying woman will ever bless you I For pity’s sake endeavour 
to satisfy me 1* ’* 

Mere variety often induces weak natures to lay claim to com- 
positions which have attracted notice. The writer has known dozens 
of instances of it, some which have had the most painful results. 

“ * I hope I am not taking too great a liberty,’ writes one unhappy father, * in 
asking about an article written in your Journal, of such and such a date’ (let me 
once more say I am speaking of things that happened more than twenty years 
ago, and which can therefore now hardly offend anyone). ‘ I have been told— 
and by himself— that it was written by a son of mine. I fear — I fear that 
vanity has induced him to tell us a falsehood. Will you be good enough to 
write the word * Yes,’ or the word ‘ No’ inside the enclosed stamped envelope ? * 

“ This young gentleman had only deceived his family, but there were some 
cases ill which positive frauds were committed, and money taken for articles* 
written by another hand. 1 remember a very well-informed individual doing me 
the honour of a personal visit and bringing wuth him an ai tide on ‘ The Litera- 
ture of (say) Cuba,’ in which island he described himself as being a resident. It 
was an interesting paper, and as I had never happened to hear of Cuban litera- 
ture, I accepted it. A few days afterwards he called again, announcing himself 
as being about to depart for his native isle, and inquired whether it would be 
convenient to let him have the payment for the paper in advance, a request which, 
was at once complied with. When the paper appeared, months afterwards, I 
got one of those letters, half playful, half satirical, with which all editors, are 
familiar, from ‘ A Constant Reader,’ pointing out tliat it was advisable in a journal 
professing to publish only original articles to mention the fact when any. exception 
was made, as in the case of the ‘ Literature of Cuba,’ the whole of which, ‘ as you 
are doubtless aware,’ said my correspondent, * is copied . verbatim and literatim 
from (I think) ‘ Murray’s Foreign and Colonial Library.”* 

. On another occasion a wretch sent the editors a story (of course,, 
under another title) published twenty years befofe in the ‘Journal* 
itself. This was seething* a kid in its mother’s milk indeed. 

*• One gentleman, \yho had sent us a pressing paper of this kind (I think on 
t^e Ropnd Towers qf Ireland)) yvas especially unfortunate ; he was an Ii^hma^ 
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himself, hie tokl us, which hovrever was somewhat superfluous, for in his pre^ 
cipitancy he had omitted to give his address. A week afterwards he wrote in a 
great state of excitement to know why he had not heard from us, which nothing 
but the appearance of his Round Towers in print could, in his opinion, excuse ; 
but in this case, too^ he gave no clue, save the postmark, which was Dublin, to 
his private address. Then he wrote to say that flesh and blood could stand such 
neglect no longer, and that he was coming over to Edinburgh to demand a 
personal explanation ; and still he omitted to say where he wrote from. Eventu- 
ally he actually arrived, livid and foaming, and on being confronted with his 
headless correspondence, only burst into a roar of laughter, and observed that it 
was ‘ mighty queer.* ” 

Strange also are the ways of the voluntary correspondent, 
Sotpe are matter-of-fact beyond anything which the imagination can 
conceive. 

“ I remember publishing a romance of a certain island, not in the geogra- 
phies^ where things took place which do not happen every day, and arousing an 
unexpected desire in one of these gentry to visit it. ‘ I shall be obliged,* 
writes the intending emigrant, ‘if you will kindly answer the following 
questions : — 

“* I. The date at which the account of this interesting spot was written. 

“ ‘ 2. Under what Government it is placed 

“ ‘ 3. Price of land, and method of obtaining it. 

“ ‘ 4. Language spoken. 

“ * 5. Average summer heat, 

“ ‘ 6. Ki||d of sponge referred to ; honeycomb or cup. 

“ ‘ 7. Occupations or trades most in request in the island.*” 

A good many of the casual correspondents of a periodical are 
evidently downright mad ; but the semi-sane ones are really note* 
worthy, generally scientific persons with marvellous systems of their 
own. 

“ One of them had a * mechanical hippogriff,* only requiring a few pounds to 
inflate it, to go careering over the fields of space ; moreover (though, like ‘ the 
two little boys who only learn Latin* in the terms required of a governess, ‘ it 
was scarcely worth while to put that in’) it had incidently ‘ a method of expelling 
vitiated air by a succession of revolving fans, which, if thought advisable, would 
discharge the whole atmosphere of one country into another t 

“Another of these quasi-scientific gentlemen was furious with us because we 
thought the world was round. * I suppose, sir,* he writes, ‘ that there is nO perio- 
dical in the kingdom which has done more to sustain the infidel imposture of the 
Newtonian theory than yours. Are you still determined to defend what you 
know to be the grossest fraud invented by man ? It is perfectly scandalous that 
a parcel of critics and editors should persist in fooling the public with the idea of 
globulous world.*** 

The writer tRen goes back to the gravity of Edinburgh life, 
greatly mitigated by humour, but still very serious. 

“ Everybody must remember Dean Ramsay’s story of the dissipated young man 
a who went to too many funerals* ; and there Was certainly something of austerity 
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even in its pleasures. With a large section of the community everything that had 
relation to pastime was considered wicked ; and the booksellers they patronised 
sold nothing but improving books. Wishing to have some theoretical knowledge of 
the national game, I ordered of one of them a handbook of golf, and in due course 
received a neat little volume entitled ‘ The Hand of Providence, exemplified in 
the life of John B. Gough’ ^the teetotaller). I took it complainingly to Robert 
Chambers, who laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, and rather grudgingly 
observed, ^ Now, why should this have happened to you and not ^o me ?’ 

** So seriously did society at large regard matters, that the droller side of 
things escaped their observation. A beggar man had stood on the old bridge 
for the last ten years with a placard on his breast, with this inscription : — ‘ Blind 
from my birth; I have seen better days’ ; and no one ever seemed to perceive 
that it was a contradiction in terms. 

“In Princes Street it was in contemplation (nay, for all I know it was done) to 
erect a marble cattle fountain with the motto *. — * Water was not meant for man 
alone* ; but it utterly escaped public notice that such an inscription would be an 
encouragement to whiskey-drinkers.” 

A curious feature of Edinburgh life was the extraordinary re.s- 
pect paid to professors of all sorts, though they were almost as 
numerous as colonels in the United States. In England we seldom 
address them by the title, but in Edinburgh it is not so. 

“I remember an amusing example of this. At a large party, at which 
Alexander Smith the poet (he had just been made Secretary to th,e University) 
was present, I happened to speak of him to our hostess. 

“ ‘ Notwithstanding all the praise that has been showered upon ^im,’ 1 said 
‘ what a modest young fellow he is !’ 

“ She shook her head with gravity. ‘ I am sorry to say I cannot agree with 
you ; for I have just heard him actually call Professor Soanso, Soanso, which I 
consider to be a great liberty in a person of his position.* 

“ The notion of a poet being in an inferior position to a professor tickled me 
exceedingly, but it was not easy to find people to share the joke *'* 

As a matter of fact, Alexander Smith was one of the most 
modest of men. A pattern drawer at some commercial house in 
Glasgow, he awoke one morning to find himself the most bepraised 
of poets ; but it altered his simple character not a whit ; and when 
the pendulum swung the other way, he took detraction with the same 
good-natured philosophy. He was full of quiet common sense, mingled 
with a certain Lamb-like humour. 

With a brief reference to Dr. John Brown, whose acquaintance 
the writer regrets that he did not happen to make, the article 
concludes. 
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British Fertility. — This is a highly picturesque record of 
American observation of England as a land of teeming life. The very 
swarms of clamorous sea-gulls that hover in the wake of the vessel as 
she nears the British shores tell the whole story of the hungry and 
populous countries you are approaching, that you are near the sea- 
marge of a land where the birds and animals are not only more 
numerous than in America, but more dominating and aggressive— in 
fact, characterized by a greater persistence and fecundity. It is 
the Old World, and yet it really seems the New in the virility and 
hardihood of its species* 
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The New Englander who sees with evil foreboding^ the rapid 
falling-off of the birth-rate in his own land, may see something to 
comfort him in the British islands. 

** Behold the fecundity of the parent stock ! The drought that has fallen 
upon the older parts of the New World does not seem to have affected the 
sources of being in these islands. They are apparently as copious and exhaust- 
less as they were three centuries ago. Britain might well appropriate to^ herself 
the last half of Emerson’s quatrain : 

* No numbers h.'ive counted my tallies, 

No tribes my house can fill ; 

I sit by the shining Fount of Life, 

And pour the deluge still.* 

“ For it is literally a deluge : the land is inundated with humanity. Thirty 
millions of people within the area of one of our larger States, and who shall say 
that high-water mark is yet reached ? Everything betokens a race still in its youth, 
still on the road to empire. The full-blooded ness, the large feet and hands, the 
prominent canine teeth: the stomachic and muscular robustness, the health of the 
women, the savage jealousy of personal rights, the swarms upon swarms of 
children and young people, the delight in the open air and in athletic 
sports, the love of danger and adventure, a certain morning freshness 
and youlhfulness in their look, as if their food and sleep nourished them well, as 
well as a certain animality and stupidity, — all indicate a people who have not 
yet slackened speed or taken in sail. Neither the land nor the race shows any 
exhaustion. In both there is yet the freshness and fruitfulness of a new country. 
You would think the people had just come into possession of a virgin soil. 
There is a pioneer hardiness and fertility about them. Families increase as in 
our early frontier settlements.” 

And then the writer quotes a paragraph from Ta?ne*s “ English 
Notes,” showing the large number of children frequently found 
in English families. Were it not for the wildernesses of America, 
of Africa, and of Australia, to which these swarms migrate, 
the people would suffocate and trample each other out. A Scotch 
or English city has a kind of duplicate interior of the 
closes and alleys, in which and out of which the people swarm 
like flies. Every inch of space is occupied, the tenements crowding 
and lapping over one another, like the nests of swallows' packed 
beneath the eaves of the American farmer’s barn. 

“ One day, in my walk througli the Trosachs in the Highlands, I came upon 
a couple of ant-hills that arrested my attention. They were a type of the country. 
They were not large, scarcely larger than a peck measure ; but never before had 
I seen ant-hills so popuhnis and so lively. They were living masses of ants 
whi^e the ground for yards about literally rustled with their numbers. I knew 
ant-hills at home, and had noted them carefully, hills that would fill a cart-box ; 
but they w»ere like empty tenements compared with these, a fort garrisoned with 
a company instead of an army corps. These hills stood in thin woods by the 
roadside. From each of them radiated* five main highways.* like the spokes of a 
wheel. The^e. high ways were clearly defined to the eye, the grass and leaves 
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being slightly beaten dawn. Along each one of them there was a double* line of 
ants — one line going out for supplies and the other returning wich booty — worms, 
flies, insects, a constant stream of game going into the capitol. If the ants, with 
any given worm or bug, got stuck, those passing out would turn and lend a help- 
ing hand. The ground between the main highways was being threaded in all 
directions by individual ants, beating up and down for game The same was true 
of the surface all about the terminus of the roads several yards distant. If I 
stood a few moments in one place, the ants would begin to climb up my shoes and 
so up my legs. Stamping them off seemed only to alarm and enrage the whole 
camp, so that I would presently be compelled to retreat. Seeing a big straddling 
beetle, I caught him and dropped him upon the nest. The ants attacked him as 
wolves might attack an elephant. They clung to his legs, they mounted his back, 
and assaulted him in front. As he rushed through and over their ranks down the 
side of the mound, those clinging to his legs were caught hold of by others, till 
lines of four or five ants were being jerked along by each of his six legs. The in- 
furiated beetle cleared the mound and crawled under leaves and sticks to sweep 
off his clinging enemies, and finally seemed to escape them by burying himself 
in the earth. Then I took one of those large, black, shelless snails with which 
this land abounds, a snail the size of my thumb, and dropped it upon the nest. 
The ants swarmed upon it at once, and began to sink their jaws into it. This 
woke the snail up to the true situation, and it showed itself not without resources 
against its enemies. Flee, like the beetle, it could not, but it bore an invisible 
armor j it began to secrete from every pore of its bod y a thick, whitish, viscid 
substance, that tied every ant that came in contact with it, hand and foot, in a 
twinkling. When a thick coating of this impromptu bird-lime had been exuded» 
tjie snail wriggled right and left a few times, partly sloughing it off, and thus 
ingulfing hundreds of its antagonists. Never was army of ants or of men bound 
in such a Stygian quagmire before. New phalanxes rushed up and tried to scale 
the mass ; most of them were mired like their fellows, but a few succeeded and 
gained the snail’s back ; then began the preparation of another avalanche of glue ; 
the creature seemed to dwindle in size, and to nerve itself to the work ; as fast as 
the ants reached him in any number he ingulfed them ; he poured the vials of his 
glutinous wrath upon them, till he had formed quite a rampart of cemented and 
helpless ants about him ; fresh ones constantly coming up laid hold of the bar- 
ricade with their jaws, and were often hung that way. I lingered half an hour or 
more to see the issue, but was finally compelled to come away before the closing 
scene. I presume the ants finally triumphed. The snail had nearly exhausted its 
ammunition ; each new broadside took more and more time, and was less and 
less effective ; while the ants had unlimited resources, and could make bridges 
of their sunken armies. But how they finally freed themselves and their mound 
of that viscid, sloughing monster, I should be glad to know.” 

When the writer came up to London, he could not help thinking 
of the ant-hill he had seen in the North. This, he said, is the biggest 
ant-hill yet. 

“ See the great steam highways, leading to all points of the compass ; see the 
myriads swarming, jostling each other in the streets, and overflowing all the sur- 
rpunding country. See the under-ground tunnels and galleries and the over- 
grpund viaducts see the ^tivity and the supplies, the whole earth - the hunting 
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ground of these insects and rastling.with their multitudinous stir. One may be 
pardoned, in the presence of such an enormous aggregate of humanity as London 
shows, for thinking of insects. Men and women seem cheapened and belittled, 
as if the spawn of blow-flies had turned to human beings. How the throng 
stream on interminably, the streets like river-beds, full to their banks I One 
hardly notes the units, — he sees only the black tide. He loses himself, and be^ 
comes an insignificant ant with the rest. He is borne along through the galleries 
and passages to the under-ground railway, and is swept forward like a drop in the 
sea. I used to make frequent trips to the country, or seek out some empty nook 
in St. Paul’s, to come to my senses. But it requires no ordinary effort to find 
one’s self in St. Paul’s, and in the country you must walk fast or London will 
overtake you. When I would think I had a stretch of road all to myself, a troop 
of London bicyclists would steal up behind me and suddenly file by like spectres- 
The whole land is London-struck. You feel the suction of the huge city wher- 
ever you are. It draws like a cyclone ; every current tends that way. It would 
seem as if cities and towns were constantly breaking from their moorings and 
drifting thitherward and joining themselves to it.” 

A fertile race, a fertile nation, swarms in these islands. The 
climate is a kind of prolonged May. Life is rank and full, and the 
culmination and embodiment of it all is in Shakspere. He implies 
just such a teeming, racy, juicy, land and people. One sees in 
England, clearer than ever, that the moral and intellectual value or 
equivalent of this fertile island is in his pages. There is the same 
riot and prodigality of life in the lower types, the same push and 
hardness. When European plants and animals come into competition 
with American, the latter, for the most part, go to the wall, as do the 
natives in Australia, 

*• The honey-bee, with its greed, its industry, and its swarms, is a fair type of 
the rest. The English house-sparrow, which we were at such pains to introduce, 
breeds like vermin and threatens to become a plague in the land. Nearly all our 
troublesome weeds are European. When a new species gets a foothold here, it 
spreads like fire. The European rats and mice would eat us up, were it not for 
the European cats we breed. The wolf not only keeps a foothold in old and 
populous countries like France and Germany, but in the former country has so 
increased of late years that the Government has offered an additional bounty 
upon their pelts. When has an American wolf been seen or heard in our com- 
paratively sparsely settled Eastern or Middle States ? They have disappeared 
as completely as the beavers.” 

The writer noticed many traits among the British animals and 
birds that looked like the result both of the sharp competition going 
on among themselves and of association with men. 

‘Thus, the partridge not only covers her nest, but carefully arranges the grass 
about it so that no mark of her track to and fro can be seen. The field mouse 
lays up a store of grain in its den in the ground, and then stops up the entrance 
from within. The woodcock, when .disturbed, flies away with one of her young 
snatched up between her legs, and returns for another and another. The sea-gulls 
devour the grain in the fields ; the wild ducks feed upon the oats ; the crows and 
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jackdaws pull up. the sprouts of the newly planned potatoes ; the grouse, partridgesi 
pigeons, fieldfares, etc., attack the turnips ; the hawk frequently snatches the 
pounded game from under the gun of the sportsman ; the crows perch upon the 
tops of the chimneys of the houses ; in the east the stork builds upon the house> 
tops, in the midst of cities ; in Scotland the rats follow the birds and the High- 
landers to the herring fisheries. along the coast, and disperse with them when the 
season is over ; the eagle continues to breed in the mountains with the prize of a 
guinea upon every egg ; the rabbits have to be kept down with nest and ferrets ; 
the game birds — grouse, partridges, ducks, geese— continue to swarm in the face 
of the most inveterate race of sportsmen under the sun, and in a country where 
it is said the crows destroy more game than all the guns in the kingdom.’’ 

The scenes along the coast of Scotland during the herring- 
fishing are characteristic. 

** The herrings appear in innumerable shoals, and are pursued by tens of thou- 
amds of birds in the air, and by the hosts of their enemies of the deep. Salmon 
and dog-fish prey upon them from beneath ; gulls, gannets, cormorant^, and 
solan-geese prey upon them from above ; while the fishermen from a vast fleet 
of boats scoop them up by the million. The birds plunge and scream, the men 
shout and labor, the sea is covered with broken and wounded fish, the shore 
exhales the odor of the decaying offal, which also attracts the birds and the 
vermin ; and, altogether, the scene is thoroughly European. Yet the herring 
supply does not fail ; and when the shoals go into the lochs, the people 
say they contain two parts fish to one of water.” 

. The writer notes as a significant fact the number of eggs in the 
birds’ nests. 

- “The first nest I saw, which was that of the meadow pipit, held six eggs ; the 
second, which was that of the willow warbler, contained seven. Are these British 
birds then, I said, like the people, really more prolific than our own ? Such is, 
undoubtedly,. the fact. The nests 1 had observed were not exceptional ; and when 
a boy, told me he knew of a wren’s nest with twenty-six eggs in it, I was half 
inclined to believe him. The common British wren, which is nearly identical 
with our winter wren, often does lay upward of twenty eggs, while ours lays from 
five to’ six.” 

* • • « • o * 

“The highest number of eggs of the majority of our birds is five ; some of the 
wrens and creepers and titmice occasionally produce six, or even more ; but as 
a rule one sees only three or four eggs in the nests of our common birds. Our 
quail seem' to produce more eggs than the European species, and our swift 
more,” 

When one considers the comparative immunity from the many 
dangers that beset the nests of American birds, — dangers from squirrels, 
snakes, crows, owls, weasels, &c., and from violent tempests, — one can 
^quickly see why the British birds so thrive and abound. There is a 
chaffinch for every tree, and a crow and a starling for every square 
-rod of ground. Every available spot is occupied, every hole in a 
'Wal!> every thrpat of tfie grinning gargoyles about the old churches. 
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the mouth of’ every rain spout and gutter on which they catt find 
a lodgment 

** Look also at the crows, or rooks as they are usually called. They follow the 
plowmen like chickens, picking up the grubs and worms ; and chickens they are» 
sable farm fowls of a wider range. Young rooks are esteemed a great delicacy. 
The four-and>twenty blackbirds baked in a pie, and set before the king, of the 
nursery rhyme, were very likely four-and-twenty young rooks. Rook-pie a 
national dish, and it would seem as if the young birds are slaughtered in 
sufficient numbers to exterminate the species in a few years. But they have to 
i>e kept under, like the rabbits ; inasmuch as they do not emigrate, like the 
people. I had heard vaguely that our British cousins eschewed all pie except 
crow-pie, but I did not fully realize the fact till I saw them shooting the young 
birds and shipping them to market. A rookery in one’s grove or shade trees may 
be quite a source of profit. The young birds are killed just before they are able 
to fly, and when they first venture upon the outer rim of the nest or perch upon 
the near branches. I witnessed this chicken-killing in a rookery on the banks of 
the Doon. The ruins of an old castle crowned the height overgrown with forest 
trees. In these trees the crows nested, much after the fashion of our wild 
pigeons- A young man with a rifle was having a little sport by shooting the 
young crows for the gamekeeper. There appeared to be fewer than a hundred 
nests, and yet I was told that as many as thirty dozen young crows had been shot 
there that season. During the firing the parent birds Circle high aloft, uttering 
their distressed cries. Apparently', no attempt is made to conceal the nest ; 
they are placed far out upon the branches, several close together, showing as 
large dense masses of sticks and twigs. Year after year the young are killed, 
and yet the rookery is not abandoned, nor the old birds discouraged. It is to be 
added that this species is not the carrion crow, like ours. It picks up its subsis- 
tence about the fields, and is not considered an unclean bird.” 

What is true of the birds is true of the rabbits, and probably of 
the other smaller animals. The British rabbit breeds seven times a 
year, and usually produces eight young at a litter ; while the corres- 
ponding species in America breeds only twice, producing from three 
to four young. 

“ It is calculated that in England a pair of rabbits will, in the course of four 
years, multiply to one million two hundred and fifty thousand. If unchecked fpr 
one season, this game would eat the farmers up. In the parks of the Duke of 
Hamilton, the rabbits were so numerous that I think on^e might have fired a gun 
at random with his eyes closed and knocked them over. They scampered right 
and left as I advanced, like leaves blown by the wind. Their cotton tails twinkled 
thicker than fireflies in our summer night. In the Highlands, where there were 
cultivated lands, and in various other parts of England and Scotland that I visited, 
they were more abundant than chipmunks in our be6chen woods. The revenue 
derived from the sale of the ground game on some estates is an important item. 
The rabbits are slaughtered in untold numbers throughout the island. They 
shoot them, and hunt them with ferrets, and catch them in nets and gins and 
snares, and they are the principal game of the poacher, and yet the land is alive 
with them. Thirty million skins are used up annually in Great Britain, besides 
several million hare skins. The fur is used for stuffing beds, and is also made into 
yarn and cloth.” 
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There are other forms of life, however, in which America stir-i 
passes the mother country. The writer did not hear the voice of the 
frog or of the toad while he was in England. Its marshes were 
silent j Its summer nights were voiceless. 

“ I longed for the multitudinous chorus of my own bog ; for the tiny silver 
bells of our hyloides^ the longdrawn and soothing tr-r~r~r~r of our twilight toads, 
and the rattling drums, kettle and bass, of our pond frogs. Their insect world, 
too, is far behind ours ; no fiddling grasshoppers, no purring tree crickets, no 
scraping katydids, no whirring cicadas ; no sounds from any of these sources by 
meadow or grove, by night or day, that I could ever hear. We have a large 
orchestra of insect musicians, ranging from that tiny performer that picks the 
strings of his instrument so daintily in the summer twilight to the shrill and 
piercing crescendo of the harvest-fly. A young Englishman who had travelled 
over this country told me he thought we had the noisiest nature in the world. 
English midsummer nature is the other extreme of stillness. The long twilight 
is unbroken by a sound, unless in places from the ‘ clanging rookery.’ ” 

In the matter of squirrel life, too, America is far ahead of Eng- 
land. In all the writer’s loitering and prying about the woods and 
groves there he saw but two squirrels. But England is the paradise 
of snails. The writer has counted a dozen on the bole of a single tree, 
and has seen them hanging to the bushes and hedges like fruit. The 
bird or other creature that feeds on the large black snail of Britain 
need never go hungry, for he saw these snails even on the tops of the 
mountains. 

The same opulence of life characterises the vegetable world. The 
numbers and wide distribution of the wild flowers is especially strik- 
ing, Find one of a kind and you will presently find ten thousand. 
They show no shyness, no wildness, nature is not stingy of them, 
but Alls her lap with each in its turn. 

“ The island is small, is well assorted and compacted, and is thoroughly 
homogeneous in its soil and climate; the conditions of fleld and forest and 
stream that exist have long existed ; a settled permanence and equipoise prevail ; 
every creature has found its habitat, every plant its home. There are no new 
experiments to be made, no new risks to be run ; life in all its forms is esta- 
blished, and its current maintains a steady strength and fullness that an observer 
from our spasmodic hemisphere is sure to appreciate.’* 
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A May-day idyl of the Olden Time. By Howard Pyi.e ... 

Sacrilege. A Poem. By Kate L. Brown ... ... 

Kairwan. By A. F. Jacassy 

The Old Man of the mountain. — A poem. By WitxiAM Gibson, U.S. N. 

Kaiser Wilhelm. By Dr. Moritz Busch 

Dignity of Lowly Work. — A poem- By A. A. Lipscomb... 

Control of the Dangers from Defective Vision. By B. Joy Jeffriks, M.D. 

From the P'raser to the Columbia. Second Paper. By Ernest Ingersoll 
Transcripts from Nature. — Poems. Illustrations. . Drawn by Alfred Parsons ... 
The Bank of England. By William H. Rideing 
Dr. Schliemann ; His Life and Work. By J. P. Mahaffy. With Portrait 
After a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company 
The Rival Ghosts. A Story. By Brander Matoiews 
The Thunderer of the Paris Pre.s.s ... 

** The Belle.” Titian. From the Salon de Venus, Pitty Palace, Florence. En- 
graved from the original Painting by W B. CLU.S.SON 
Nature's Serial Story. VI. By E. P. Roe ... 

Sestina. A Poem. By Florence M. Byrne 

The Era of Good Feeling, By Tomas Wentworth Higginson, Illustrations. 
After Paintings by Gilbert Si'UART and Drawing by Davignon. James 
Monroe. Rufus King Henry Clay ... ... ... ... 


Judith Shakespeare. A Novel — Chapters Xlll. — XV. By William Black 


The Bank of England. — Though this popular sketch of the 
history and work of the Bank of England is written by an 
American and mainly for Americans, English readers will not find it 
without interest. Previously to the establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land, much of the nation's spare money was deposited with goldsmiths 
and the receipts they issued circulated from hand to hand and were ne- 
gotiable much as bank-ftotes are now. One of the best customers of the 
goldsmiths, not so much however in the way of depositing as 
of borrowing, was the chronically impecunious Charles the Second^ 
who often accepted loans bearing 30 per cent, interest, pawn- 
ing every grant of Parliament and every prospect of money in 
order to secure them. Finding, however, his necessities increase, he 
One da/ repudiated his obligations by locking up the Exchequer,- 
and thus Confiscated over a million and a quarter pounds. This was 
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never repaid, though the king, alarmed by the clamorous indignation 
of the public, allowed six per cent, interest on it during the rest 
of his reign, while the principal was added to the National Debt 
The desirablity of a national bank became apparent in many 
ways. It was necessary for the support of the national credit and for the 
security of a paper currency. It promised to be a means of reduc- 
ing the rate of interest paid by the State, and of restoring the 
coinage, which had become vitiated through fraud and wear, to a 
legitimate standard. The national treasury was empty, and the Govern* 
ment came begging to Guildhall, and Guildhall went in procession 
through the wards of the city to solicit money for the administration. 
To relieve the penniless Government . was one of the objects of the 
founder of the Bank of England, and though this was opposed with 
great bitterness by the usurer and others who had profited by extortion- 
ate discounts, and by others who declared that such a bank would be- 
come a dangerous monopoly, engrossing the whole money of the king- 
dom, a charter was at last obtained. The results were speedily ap pa- 
tient, and Wiliam Paterson, the founder, was justified in affirming 
tl^t ' the Batik had spared the ministers their humiliating 
processions into the city to secure loans at lo and 12 per cent, 
interest; that it had given life and currency to double or treble the 
value of its capital in other branches of public credit ; and had been 
the principal means of the success of the campaign in 1695, par- 
ticularly in reducing Namur, the first step towards the peace 
of 1697. 

** The terms of the charter which Paterson procured were that the sum of 
jfT,200,ooo should be raised by voluntary subscriptions, and that the subscribers 
should form themselves into a corporation styled The Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England. The whole of the capital was to be loaned to the 
government, and the corporation was to be allowed to issue bills to an equivalent 
amount, which could pass from hand to hand by successive indorsements. The 
Bank was also to receive from the government interest at the rate of eight per 
cent, per annum, together with ;£4,ooo per annum for management, being ;£ioo,ooo 
pex annum on the whole. It was not to trade in any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
but it was to be allowed to deal in bills of exchange, gold and silver bullion, and 
to sell any wares and merchandise upon which it had advanced money and which 
had not been redeemed within three months of the time agreed upon. The 
whole of the ;£i,20o,ooo was subscribed in ten day’s time by about 1.300 persons^ 
and the charter was' issued on July 27, 1694. The management of the corporation 
was entrusted to a governor, a .deputy-governor, and twenty -four directors, all Elect- 
ed annually, and all subjects of England, the governor being required to have at 
y^0fitt£4tQQO' of the. capital stock in his own name, the deputy-governor at least 
;£3fOOO, and each director j£2,ooa . When the subscription was complete the sunt 
was handed into the Exchequer, and the Bank procured from other quarters, the 
fiinds 'which It required for the transaction of fts current business. 
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" ** The ' current business at the foundation was not large, and all of it was 
done in one room : but from that time to this, when its capital is ;£i4»5'53*ooo 
the price of its shares is ;£29S, it has held up its head through all vicissitudes 
and hns been inseparably connected with the fortunes of the English government. 
It has been now a supplicant, then a dictator, nurtured by Halifax, bullied by 
‘Walpole, and coaxed by Pitt. If it has not always been generous in time of 
adversity, it has been prudent, and its influence has been against chimeras and 
reckless speculation. At least once — in December. 1825 — it saved the country 
from bankruptcy ; and because it has not in all seasons of commercial distress 
been willing to play the part of benefactor, it has been assailed by so many 
choleric pamphleteers that the titles of their effusions cover some thirty pages of 
the British Museum catalogue.” 

The writer quotes from Francis’s history of the Bank an account 
of some of its difficulties, when its notes were at a heavy discount, 
when it was without specie to meet the demands of its creditors 
and actually obliged to pay demand notes in quarterly instalments. 

“ Though the coinage was much worn and clipped, the Bank was required to 
received it at its nominal value, but when the recoinage began in 1696 it was 
obliged to redeem its bills with new coins of full weight, and thus perhaps for 
seven ounces of silver received it was bound to pay twelve. Its enemies collected 
and presented the notes to a large amount, and it was obliged to suspend pay- 
ment at first partially and then generally. In February 1697, its notes were 
twenty-four per cent below par, but with a new charter and an increase of capital 
they were brought up to par again, A century later it was once more in serious 
difficulties. Immense sums of money had suddenly been withdrawn, and its reserve 
greatly reduced by advances unwillingly made to the government. On Saturday, 
February 25, 1797, it had only 1,272,000 available, and there was every prospect 
of a continuance of the ‘ run’ on the following Monday. In the emergency the 
government met in council on Sunday, and prohibited the directors from paying 
their notes in cash until the sense of Pailiament had been taken on the subiect. 
Parliament agreed to continue this restriction for an indefinite period, and a 
committee was appointed to investigate the affairs of the Bank. The committee 
found that at the moment the Order in Council was promulgated, the Bank 
possessed property to the amount of 5,5 13,690 above all claims upon it. The 
* run’ did not originate in any overissue of paper, but in the unsettled condition 
of the country, owing to the war caused by the French Revolution, and the fears 
of an invasion, which led the people to convert their notes into gold. Specie 
payments were not resumed until 1821, and while the government and the 
businessmen of London did their best to hold up the credit of the notes during 
the suspension, the notes were not a legal tender.” 

The charter of the Bank has been renewed from time to time 
since its first grant. In 1844 the Bank Charter Act was passed, which 
separated the issue from the banking department, and placed the 
note on its present basis. 

“ Up to 1844 the Bank of England- and private banks out of London with 
not more than six partners, could issue any number of notes, the * promise to pay» 
on the face of which was guaranteed only by the desire and ability of the issuers 
to keep faith with the holders of them ; but by the act of that year all banks 
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established subsequently were prohibited ' from issuing notes, and the issue of 
banks then existing was limited. In the case of the Bank of England the same 
Act, in separating the issue department from 4 he banking department, defined the 
limits within which the issue of notes upon securities must be confined, and 
provided that the Bank should purchase any amount of gold offered to it at a 
certain fixed rate, or, in other words, receive in deposit any quantity at a certain 
rate in exchange for notes. Since 1844. the governors and directors of the cor- 
poration have had practically no control over thd issue of notes,<> The reader 
wonders perhaps, how it would be possible to, pay all notes in gold when 
;£l5,ooo,ooo of them are not represented by gold in possession of the Bank, but 
by securities. The method has been thus lucidly explained by Thomson Hankey, 
Esq., an ex-governor and one of the directors of the Bank. Supposing that all 
the notes outstanding, except the ;£i 5,000,000, were presented for payment, there 
would be enough gold in the Bank to meet them at any hour of any day, and 
long before the funds could be reduced to fifteen millions by any legal process 
the Bank would begin to realize on the 5.000,000 of securities. Four millions 
of the securities are of a class saleable at all times, and the remaining;^! 1,000.000 
are loaned to the government. If there should be any need of that sum, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whould have no difficulty in turning the government’s 
debt to the Bank into three-per-cent, stock, which he would assign to the 
governor and company, and they would sell the stock as required, receiving in 
payment their own notes, which would be immediately cancelled. 

“ A Bank of England note is the safest piece of paper in the world, and 
under any circumstances the Bank could pay every one in circulation without 
touching a shilling of its capital. The great object of the charter of 1844 was 
to secure at all times and under every possible contingency the conversion of 
every bank-note into gold whenever presented for payment, and that object has 
been completely attained. The effect has been to accumulate much more gold 
than would have been necessary had the interests of the shareholders alone been 
considered ; and while this stock of bullion, bearing no interest and held only 
for the integrity of the bank-note, is a drawback from one point of view, the 
enormous benefit which the country derives from the absolute equality of the 
note and the coin far outweighs any attendant disadvantage. 

**The enmity manifested toward the Bank has not always been without 
justification. Its critics allege that it has suddenly and unnecessarily thrown 
out the * paper* of substantial finns, and caused more than one panic which its 
forbearance would have averted. In 1835 it refused to discount any bills drawn 
or indorsed by other joint-stock banks and it adheres to this rule. About 1745) 
it was customary to deliver for money deposited an accountable receipt, which 
could be circulated like a modern check. The receipts of * ChildV were at par 
while the notes of the Bank were at a discount, and the latter institution 
secretly collected a large amount of the receipts with the intention of pre- 
senting them suddenly and breaking its rival. * Child’s* learned of the de- 
sign, however, and borrowed £700.000 from the Duchess of Marlborough^ 
The officials of the Bank appeared with receipts to the amount of about 
;£6Qp,poe, and demanded payment, which was blandly made in their own dis- 


.*Thc Act providing that any excess of issue above 14,000,000 (now 15,750,000! 
represent^ by securities shall have its equivaleht In bullion. 
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C3’4nted notes, much to the profit of the goldsmith’s house at Temple Bar, and 
to the discomfiture of the governor and company of the Bank of England. The 
Bank has also played a trick or two more characteristic of Wall Street than 
Threadneedle Street.” 

The writer does not fail to be impressed with the sixty omnibus 
routes converging at the irregular space with the Corinthian portico 
of the Royal Exchange on one side, and the similar architecture of 
the Mansion House nearly opposite ; he has, of course, little to say 
of the pretensions of the exterior of the great monetary institution, 
though trans -Atlantic visitors are hardly prepared- to find a green 
court-yard, great robust trees, and the sentimental music of ^ 
fountain in the heart of the greatest bank in the world. But pro- 
vided with a director’s order to view the interior — a privilege not 
loosely granted — there are one or two interesting sights inside for 
the stranger. 

“He will be taken into the basement and through a carefully guarded iron 
door into a warm, low-roofed, circular vault, around which are a number of 
small trucks loaded with gold ingots, the collateral for the notes. The ingots on 
each truck are built up in stacks to the amount of ^80,000, and in other parts 
of the vault there are boxes of Spanish dollars and some Nevada silver. The 
attendant removes a cloth cover from a glass case, and discloses an assortment 
of pure gold ornaments — bracelets, rings, necklaces, and coronets, unburnished 
and rude in execution, but often admirable in design. This is the residue of 
the Ashantee indemnity, the larger part of which has been melted and coined. In 
the basement, also, are the barracks, wherein thirty-six soldiers are quartered 
from seven o’clock every evening until the next morning for the protection of the 
Bank. There is a libraiy for the use of the men, who arc provided with supper, 
and the officer of the company is not apt to find fault with the post to which he 
comes marching from the Tower. The governor and company are hospitable, 
and for him and any two friends he chooses to invite a table is set, which in- 
cludes a precious old port that has lain long with the other treasures in the cellars. 

“ It has been the custom to quarter soldiers in the Bank since the Lord George 
Gordon riots, when it was threaiined by the mob. After burning Newgate, and 
delivering the prisoners, the rioters bethought themselves of the treasure-house 
in Threadneedle Street, and advanced upon it with the intention of sacking it. 
Had they come earlier, they would undoubtedly have succeeded ; but the attack 
was not made until the fourth day of the riot, and the Bank was then fully 
prepared for them. A number of soldiers were placed outside the walls, and 
the roof was occupied by the clerks and other officials, who were provided with 
bullets made out of their ink-pots. The first fire of the military repulsed the 
mob, which, after a second attempt to storm the place, fell back in dismay, while 
John Wilkes rushed out alone and valiantly collared the ringleader. 

■ “ Perhaps we should amend our assertion that the sights of the Bank are 
uninteresting, by admitting that it depends on the imaginativeness of the spec^ 
tator. By themselves these ingots are simply tablets of dull yellow metal, and 
the operation of printing the notes is little different from what may be seen in 
the printing of handbills : the printer’s ‘devils’ are like other printers’ devils— 
« little cleaner, may be — and the rollers pass softly over the plate as they do in 
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'most presises. Bat the spectator’s vision penetrates beyond the mechanical 
prhcess into the capabilities of money, the substantial walls dissolve, and innu' 
merable enchanting possibilities fill the brain. If one of the little presses could 
be our servant for a day, we should have an ’ income superior to that of all the 
Rothschilds put together ; it, as it were, fills a basket with sovereigns' every 
minute ; it pours out fortunes with no more ado than a gentle click-clack ; it 
seizes slips of white paper and converts them into thousand-pound notes in an 
instant. Most wonderful and adorable of machines I This is what it seems to 
do, but it does not really add a single penny to the capital of the world and the 
value of the notes exists in the bullion which represents them in the vaults. 
Were there no collateral, the press might go on printing for ever without making 
anybody richer. Political economy is not as picturesque as imagination.’* 

No notes of a higher denomination than ;£'i,ooo are issued, and 
as the press is capable of producing these at the rate of 3,000 an 
hour, this part of the work is soon accomplished. The number and 
date of each note are printed at both ends, and thus is introduced 
the convenience of half notes for transmission by post. Not the 
smallest scrap of paper is wasted and if a note is spoiled in the 
printing, it has to be accounted for no less than the perfect ones. 

** While for beauty of design the notes of the Bank of England are inferior 
to those of the United States, they are securer and more durable. The paper 
is made at a special manufactory at Laverstock, Hampshire, and about 14.000 
reams are supplied to the Bank yearly, at a cost of about one pound or five 
dollars a ream. The dies by which the water-marks are made, and the plates 
used in printing, are manufactured in the Bank itself. Brittle to the touch as 
the paper seems, it is almost as strong as parchment, and it is possible to 
hold a piece no larger than a note by the edges and place a fifty-pound weight 
upon it without tearing it. Its thinness and transparency prevent erasures 
and other illegal alterations. In an album kept at the Bank the various coun- 
terfeits discovered are preserved, and the best of these is one executed by a 
Frenchman. It would take an extremely experienced eye to detect any fault 
in the engraving, but the spuriousness of the paper is visible at a glance. 
Most of the imitations could not deceive a ^Id, and the poorest of them is a 
one-hundred-pound note, which was inclosed To a charitable institution with 
a benevolent letter. But the penalty is so heavy, and the detectives of the Bank 
are so vigilant, that few criminals have courage enough to exercise their 
ingenuity in forging notes, and at the present time no forged notes are known 
t6 be in circulation. In earlier times, 'when the design of the notes was ruder 
forgeries could be attempted with greater impunity, and the history of the Bank 
coi>tains many instances of daring and brilliant roguery.” 

The most illustrious knave sent down to posterity through 
these annals was known from a part of his disguise as Old Patch.” 

In 1780, a note was pjud which passed through the hands of several of 
the Bank officers before it was discovered to be a well-executed counterfeit, 
and others followed it in which the engraving, the water-mark, and the signature 
were reproduced with, perilous fidelity. The detectives ’ sought the felonious 
prmt^ in vain for tnontbs without finding him, but it was noticed that more 
fPC note^'weie passed just previous to the lottery drawings of the period than 
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at any other time, and this circumstance, supplied the first clew leading to his 
capture. A young man who bad answered an advertisement for a servant was 
called upon by a coachman one day and told that the gentleman who 
wished to engage him was in a carriage outside, where he. desired to see him. 
In the vehicle he found an elderly man. who appeared to be in a condition 
of great debility ; several yards of flannel were wrapped around his legs, a 
surtout was buttoned up to his throat, and his face was concealed, except on 
the left side, where a patch could be seen over his eye. Did a mysterious stranger 
ever enter the pages of Mr. Wilkie Collins more propitiously? The elderly 
man, with many feeble coughs and cries of pain, represented himself as the 
guardian of a young nobleman, said he was pleased with the youth’s appearance, 
and hired him to come to 29 Titchfield Street. There, at a subsequent interview, 
he complained that his ward was infatuated with lotteries, and that the new servant 
would have little else to do than purchase tickets for him These purchases were 
made in large amounts, and always paid for with Bank of England notes, the 
tickets being handed to Mr. Brank, as the invalid called himself. Left to 
himself, Mr. Brank showed recuperative powers of no ordinary kind ; his 
inhrmities vanished, and he became a young and vigorous man. Wherever 
the servant went, he was followed by a woman, who was prepared, in case the 
notes were discovered, to fly to Brank and warn him. The servant at last fell 
into the hands of the officers, assured them of his innocence, and informed them 
of his employer’s house. But before they reached Titchfield Street ‘ Old Patch* 
had flown, and the infirm old gentleman had ceased to exist. His success in 
assuming different disguises defeated the police, and it was not long before he 
w'as again uttering forged notes, an occupation which he occasionally varied by 
raising checks, which with the greatest audacity he personally presented at the 
Bank. His ostensible business was that of a lottery agent, and the tickets which 
he purchased with the spurious notes were sold again. He lived in splendor, and 
gave entertainments which were graced with displays of cosily plate. He had 
innumerable names, innumerable lodgings, and innumerable disguises. But when 
he was finally captured his ingenuity failed him, and he courteously saved the 
hangman the tiouble by hanging himself from the ceiling of his cell.” 

“The album in which specimens of the various counteifeits discovered are 
presei-ved also contains some interesting proofs of the extraordinary durability of 
the notes. There are three notes for twenty-five pounds which passed through 
the Chicago fire, and were sent in for redemption by Mr. R. H. Nottin, Pay- 
master of the Chicago and Alton Railway. Though they are burnt to a crisp 
black ash, the paper is scarcely broken, and the engraying is as clear as in a new 
note. There are also five five-pound notes which went to the bottom of the sea 
in the unfortunate training-ship Eurydice^ and were recovered after six month’s 
immersion. They are not even frayed. The paper is stained a light brown, and 
that is the only effect their long exposure to salt-water has had. We are shown 
in a small case covered with a magnifying-glass a few charred fragments of 
paper for which the Bank paid ;£ 1,400- They are the remains of several notes 
destroyed in a fire, and were redeemed at their full value, the holders being 
able to give their numbers and dates, *hd to satisfy the Bank that they had 
actually been destroyed. There is another note in the album which was in 
circulation 125 years before it was returned to the Bank for payment. Ka 
note is issued twice. As soon as a note is returned, even though it has been 
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d^it but a few hbur^ it la cancelled. Very often ‘a note issued in the monling 
is 'brought back to thb BaUk in the' afternoon of the same day, but on 
an average a five-pound note is out about eighty days. The notes have 
many strange adventures. One of a large denomination was found keeping 
the wind away in the broken pane of a cottage window, neither the cottager nor 
his wife having any idea of its value. Another, also for a large sum, the disappear, 
ance of which had led to many wrongful suspicions and accusations, was 
discovered, after many years, inclosed in the wall of the house from which it had 
mysteriously disappeared. One thing the notes will not endure. They will hold 
together at the bottom of the sea, and come out of a furnace intact, but they 
will not outlast the scrubbing, the bleaching, and the mangling of the laundry. 
That trial, to which they are sometimes subjected through the inadvertence of 
ladies who send them to the wash in their dress pockets, usually defaces them, 
though even after it their genuineness is still recognizable.” 

Three more “ sights” are open to the visitor provided with the 
governor's pass — the sumptuously furnished and decorated Bank 
parlour, the treasury, and the weighing-room. No gold coin brought 
to the Bank is again put into circulation, until it has been weighed 
in the room provided for that purpose. 

** Here all the sovereigns and half-sovereigns are put into long brass tubes 
which feed them to exquisitely adjusted scales. If they are of the full weight, 
they are automatically thrown by the scales into a box on one side ; and if deficient, 
into a similar box on the other side, the operation being performed with a fastidi- 
ousness which reminds us of some great lady preparing a visiting list — though, as 
in her case, the line between the elect and the rejected is extremely fine. The 
islow and judicatory process of the scales is very different from the emphatically 
Condemnatory motion of the machine by which the light coins are defaced. The 
IMter seizes them iu a peremptory way, as if conscious of their faults and impatient 
with them, crushes the design upon them, nearly cuts them in two, and dismisses 
them in the form of a battered disk of gold, which is sent to the Mint to be re- 
coined. The loss on light coins is borne by the person who deposits them ; and 
thoi^h, when informed of their deficient weight, he should desire to reclaim them, 
the Bank is compelled by law to * clip’ them before returning them to him. 

“ The last thing of all shown to the visitor is* the treasury — a sombre-looking 
room surrounded by fire-proof cupboards, in each of which about eighty thousand 
sovereigns are stored or an equivalent amount of notes. The custodian gravely 
unlocks one of them, and takes out a bundle of thousand-pound notes, which he 
places in the visitor’s hands. Each note is for one thousand pounds, or five thous- 
and dollars. There are just a thousand of them in the bundle, which weighs 
about ten ounces, and is worth a million pounds, or five million dollars. As the 
custodian tells you this, and adds that they represent nine tons of gold, he watches 
so closely for an expression of awe or wonderment that it would be unkind were 
one not to respond to his expectations with some acknowledgment that he has 
duly impressed you. But the bundle is really insignificant, and a few of the 
notes, in one’s own wallet would be very much more impressive. He tenderly 
takes the package from you, replaces it in the safe, and turns the lock upon it. 
This is the the culminating point of interest in a visit to the Bank 

’ df England.” 

Facing on to the functions of the Bank, we . find they are three 
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fold. The first is much the same as that of ordinary banking com- 
panies ; any one may have an account with the Bank of England, 
provided his balance is large enough to be remunerative. No partii- 
cular sum is arbitrarily insisted upon as a cash balance, but the 
officials of the Bank consider that unless it profits to the amount of 
.sixpence for every entry of a cheque paid, the balance does not 
afford adequate remuneration, and the account is declined. No 
interest is allowed on cash deposits, and no accounts are allowed to 
be overdrawn. 

“ The Bank is so large a holder of money that to some extent it controls the 
rate of discount; the discount it demands determines all other banks in fixing 
their rate. Many persons believe, the late Walter Bagehot has written, that the 
Bank of England has ^me peculiar power of fixing the value of money. They 
see that the Bank varies its minimum rate of discount from time to time, and 
that, more or less, all other banks follow its lead, and charge much as it charges, 
and they are puzzled why this should be. The explanation is simple. The value 
of money is settled by the law of supply and demand, as that of all other com- 
modities is. The Bank of England used to be the predominant, and is still a 
most important, dealer in money. It states the lowest price at which it will dis- 
pose of its stock of money, and its quotation enables other dealers to obtain that 
price, or something near it The reason is obvious. At all ordinary moments 
there is not enough money in the market unless some is taken from the Bank of 
England. As soon as the Bank rate of discount is fixed, a great many persons 
who have bills to discount try to sec how much cheaper than at that rate they 
can get them done for. They seldom can get them done for much less than the 
Bank would charge, for if they did every one would leave the Bank, and the outer 
market v^ould have more bills than it could bear. Should the Bank see this 
beginning, it would lower its rate, so as to secure a reasonable portion of tlie 
business to itself. The notion that the Bank of England has absolute control 
over the money market, and can fix the rate of discount as it likes, has sur- 
vived, continues Mr. Bagehot, from the days before 1844, when it could issue as 
many notes as it liked, and even then the notion was a mistake. There is no 
ground for believing that the value of money is settled by different causes from 
those which affect the value of other commodities, or that the Bank of England 
has any despotism in the matter. It has the power of one of the largest holders 
of money, and that is all.” 

The second function of the Bank is the management of the 
national debt, by which it relieves the Government of all the clerical 
details attending the purchase and transfer of stock and the pay- 
ment of dividends. 

, No one would be willing to lend money to a government without an engage- 
ment for repayment at a fixed time, nor without some arrangement enabling the 
lender to transfer his interest in the debt to any one willing to purchase it, and 
It is a condition of every loan made to the British government that it shaU be 
transferable, and that the dividends shall always be paid half-yearly at the Bank 
fof England. The certainty of the fulfilment of this condition, has been one^ of 
the elements which have made the government stocks a favorite form of inyest- 
ti^ent. The national funded debt of the United Kingdom is now upward of 
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£ 700 , 000 ^ 000 , divisible into any number of accounts, and any person whose name 
has once been entered as a holder of stock in the Bank books may sell all or any 
part of his stock at almost any time, and without cost transfer it to as many differ- 
ent persons as he chooses to deal with through his broker. The broker is necessary 
to the transaction that the Bank may be sure that the transferer is the person he re- 
presents himself to be, and the only essential qualification of this agent is member- 
ship of the Stock Exchange, and a personal introduction to the Bank officials. 
There are several hundred thousand of these accounts, which, if more persons 
desired to invest their money in government securities, might be multiplied ten- 
fold, the only limit placed upon them being that none shall be for less than one 
penny. No matter how many separate accounts are opened, the Bank is bound 
to kci^p them ; and on every account a separate order or * warrant* is made out 
every half-year for the payment of the dividend, from which a deduction has to be 
made for the property tax and paid to the government T%e dividends are paid to 
any one applying for them when they are due, and more than half of them are 
usually collected by the stockholders* private bankers, who transmit the amount 
to their customers, or advise them of it by the evening mail of dividend-day ; 
thus all holders in Great Britain may either receive their dividends or hear that 
they have been collected for them on the same day, and it is unusual for an error 
of even one penny to be made in this vast operation. If desired, the dividend 
warrants are sent by the Bank to the stockholders by post. For this service the 
Bank receives from the government about ;^2oo.ooo a year, or ;£3oo for every 
million of the national debt below six hundred millions, and ;£ 150 for every million 
above six hundred millions.” 

The third function of the Bank is the issue of notes, and this 
department is entirely distinct from both of the others. 

“ The notes are issued to any one in exchange for gold or other notes. The notes 
are generally issued to bankers in bundles containing five hundred each. For 
every note issued an entry has previously been made recording its number and 
the date of issue. This entry is not closed until the note is returned to the Bank 
and cancelled. The note may be out for years, or only for -a few hours ; in any 
case the book in which it has been entered is kept open to receive the completion 
of its history. Ordinarily about 50,000 notes are paid by the Bank in a day, and 
about as many new ones issued. Those which have been in circulation are at 
once cancelletl, the corner bearing the signature of the cashier being torn off, and 
the words indicating the denomination punched out. When they are thus can- 
celled, and have been accounted for in the books, they are arranged according 
to their numbers and dates in parcels of from 300 to 1,500, and are marked in 
such a way with references to the balance-sheets that a clerk can readily ascertain 
by whom and when each was paid in. The parcels are then, deposited in the 
accountant*s library, and preserved for five years, at the end of which they are 
burned. The accou ntant’s library usually contains nearly one hundred millions 
of these cancelled notes, any one of which can be referred to in four or five minutes.*’ 
The Bank of England is practically the only issuer of notes in 
England. The circulation of other notes is limited to the places in 
which the banks issuing them are situated, and the average returns 
show that for the week ending December 30th, 1882, the whole 
amount of such notes in circulation was only ;C3i38o,%68. 
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The Sins of Legislators. — In this article Mr. Herbert 
Spencer continues his adverse criticism of the modern system of 

reliance upon Government and Governmental interference. 

He begins the present paper by pointing out that Government 
is unquestionably begotten of aggression and by jiggression. The 
authority of a chief is established by continuity of war ; and the 
coercive power of the chief, developing into king, becomes great 
in proportion as conquest becomes habitual and the union of subdued 
nations extensive. Again, to make an efficient army, the soldiers 
must be subordinate to the commander; in the same way, the citi- 
zens must be subordinate to the ruling power. 

The writer does not, however, propose here to catalogue the 
crimes of irresponsible legislators, from King Khufu to Napoleon, 
nor to enumerate those sins of responsible legislators seen in the 
long list of laws made in the interests of domfliant classes, from 
those maintaining the slave-trade down to the corn-laws, though 
such a portrayal might have its use in .greatly moderating the 
hopes of those who are anxious to 'extend Governmental control 
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Leaving: aside the larger topic, he proposes here to deal only 
with those sins of legislators which are not generated by their per- 
sonal ambitions or class interests, but result from a lack of the study 
by which they are morally bound to prepare themselves. 

A druggist*s assistant, who by mistaking a medicine kills a 
]>atient, is found guilty of manslaughter. He is not allowed to ex- 
cuse himself on the plea that he did not intend harm. He is told 
that he had no right to risk disastrous consequences by meddling in 
a matter concerning which his knowledge was so inadequate. We 
measure the responsibilities of legislators for mischiefs they may 
do, in a much more lenient fashion. So far from thinking them 
worthy of any kind of punishnitent for ignorant legislation, we scarcely 
think of them as deserving reprobation. 

“ And yet the mischiefs wrought by uninstructed law-making, enormous in 
their amount as compared with those caused by uninstructed medical treatment, 
are conspicuous to all who do but glance ov'er its history. The reader must par- 
don me while I recall a few familiar instances. Century after century statesmen 
went on enacting usury laws which made worse the condition of the debtor — rais- 
ing the rate of interest from five to six when intending to reduce it to four, 
as under Louis XV ; and indirectly producing undreamt of evils of many kinds, 
such as preventing the reproductive use of spare capital, and burdening the 
small proprietors with a multitude of perpetual services. So, too, the endea- 
vours which in England coiitiimed through 6vc hundred years to stop forestalling, 
and which in France, as Arthur Young witnessed, prevented any one from buying 
‘ more than two bushels of wheat at market,* went on generation after genera- 
tion, increasing the miseries and mortality due to dearth ; for, as everybody now 
knows, the wholesale dealer, who was in the statute ‘ De Fistoribus’ vituperated 
as * an open oppressor of poor people,* is simply one whose function it is to 
equalize the supply of a commodity by checking unduly rapid consumption. Of 
kindred, nature was the measure which in 1315, to diminish the pressure of famine, 
prescribed the prices of foods, but which was hastily repealed after it had caused 
entire disappearance of various foods from the markets ; and also such measures, 
more continuously operating, as those which settled by magisterial order * the 
reasonable gains* of victuallers. Of like spirit and followed by allied mischiefs 
have been the many endeavours to fix wages, which began with the Statute of 
Labourers under Edward 111 , and ceased only sixty years ago ; when, having 
.long galvanized in Spitalfields a decaying industry, and fostered there a miser- 
able population, Lords and Commons finally gave up fixing silk-weavers* earnings 
by magisterial order.” 

But the reader will say perhaps, “ We know all that; no one 
now-a-days need^to be taught the mischiefs of interfering with 
trade,** The first reply is that thd lesson was never properly learnt 
at all, and that * many of those who did learn it have forgotten it. 
The evils of competition ' is the stock cry of the socialists; and 
the CeuncH of the Demoeratre Federatiou denounces the carrying 
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Qii of exchange under " the control of individual greed and pro- 
fit/^ The second reply is that interferences with the law of siip- 
ply and demand are now being daily made by Acts of Parliament in 
other fields, increasing, as of old, the evils to be cured and producing 
new ones. 

Leaving aside the bad legislation — the Building Act, tlie win- 
dow-tax, the timber duties — which a generation ago affected #0 
disastrously the supply of houses for the poor, let us pass to mof« 
recent law-produced mischiefs. 

“The misery, the disease, the mortality in ‘rookeries,* made continually 
worse by artificial impediments to the increase of fourih-rate houses, and by the 
necessitated greater crowding of those which existed, having become a scandal, 
Government was invoked to remove the evil. It responded by Artisan’s Dwel- 
lings Acts ; giving to local authorities powers to pull down bad houses and pro- 
vide for thi building of good ones. What have been the results ? A summary 
of the operations of the Metropolitan Board of Works, dated December 21, 1883^ 
shows that up to last September it had, at a cost of a million and a quarter to 
ratepayers, unhoused 21,000 persons and provided houses for 12,000 — the remsiin- 
ing 9,000 to be hereafter provided for, being, meanwhile, left houseless. This is 
not all. Another local lieutenant of the Government, the Commission of Sewers 
for the City, working on the same lines, has, under legislative compulsion, pulled 
down in Golden Lane and Petticoat Square masses of condemned small houses, 
which, together, accommodated 1,734 people ; and of the spaces thus cleared 
five years ago, one has, by State authority, been sold for a railway station, and 
the other is only now being covered with industrial dwellings which will eventually 
accommodate one-half the expelled population : the result up to the present 
time being that, added to those displaced by the Metropolitan Board of Works' 
these 1.734 displaced five years ago form a total of nearly 11,000 artificially made 
homeless, who have had to find corners for themselves in miserable places that 
were already overflowing. 

“.See then what legislation has done. By ill-imposed taxes, raising the prices 
of bricks and timber, it added to the cost of houses ; and prompted, for econo- 
my’s s<ake, the use of bad materials in scanty quantities. To check the conse- 
quent production of wretched dwellings, it established regulations which, in 
mediaeval fashion, dictated the quality of the commodity produced : there being 
no perception that by innisting on a higher quality and therefore higher price, 
it would limit the demand and eventually diminish the supply. By additional 
local burdens, legislation has of late still further hindered the building of small 
houses. Finally, having, by successive measures, produced flrst bad houses and 
then a deficiency of better ones, it has at length provided for the artificially-in- 
creased overflow of poor people by diminishing the house-capacity which already 
could not contain them 1 

“Where then lies the blame for the miseries of the East-end ? . Against whom 
should be raised ‘ the bitter ciy of outcast London ? ’ ” 

And yet now-a-days whoever questions the omnipotence of 
Government is reviled as a reactionary and an advocate of laissez^ 
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fidre* Let us however contemplate a small part of the vast Qiass of. 
evidence against this modern fetish-worship. 

Take the more than two years* delay in the issue of the first 
volume of the Census of i88i, and its explanation. 

“ In the case of the census returns, the Registrar-General tells us that ‘the diffi- 
culty consists not merely in the vast multitude of different areas that have to be 
taken into account, but still more in the bewildering complexity of their boun- 
daries:' there being 39,000 administrative areas of twenty-two different kinds 
which overlap one another — hundreds, parishes, boroughs, wards, petty ses- 
sional divisions, lieutenancy divisions, urban and rural sanitary districts, dioceses, 
registration districts, &c. And then, as Mr. Rathbone, M.P., points out, these 
many superposed sets of areas with intersecting boundaries, have their respective 
gorerning bodies with authorities running into one another's districts. Does any 
on^ ask why for each additional administration Parliament has established a 
fresh set of divisions ? The reply which suggests itself is — To preserve consist- 
ency of method. For this organized confusion corresponds completely with that 
organized confusion which Parliament each year increases by throwing on to the 
heap of its old Acts a hundred new Acts, the provisions of which traverse and 
qualify in all kinds of ways the provisions of multitudinous Acts on to which they 
arc thrown : the onus of settling what is the law being left to private persons, 
whp lose their property getting judges* interpretations." 

Take, again, the resistance of officialism to improvements ; 
as by the Admiralty when the use of the electric telegraph was pro- 
posed, and the reply was — “We have a very good semaphore 
system ;** or as by the Post Office, which obstructed the employ- 
ment of improved methods of telegraphing, and since then has 
impeded the general use of the telephone. 

“ Again, the absurdities of official routine, rigid where it need not be and 
to wtoe h should be rigid, occasionally become glaring enough to cause 
scandals : as when a secret State-document of importance,* put into the hands of 
an ilUpaid copying clerk who is not even in permanent Government employ, is 
made public by him ; or as when the mode of making the Moorsom fuse, which 
was kept secret even from our highest artillery officers, was taught to them by the 
Rusttansj who had been allowed to learn it ; or as when a diagram showing the 
* distances at which British and foreign iron-clads could be perforated by our large 
guns,’ communicated by an enterprising attach^ to his own Government, then be- 
came known ‘ to all the Governments of Europe,’ while English officers remained 
ignorant of the facts." 

• • . • ® • 

. “ It matters not that under the management or dictation of State-agents some 
•of the worst evils occur ; as when the lives of 87 wives and children of soldiers 
are sacrificed in the ship Accrington ; or as when typhoid fever and diphtheria 
are diffused by a State-ordered drainage system, as in Edinburgh ; or as when 
officially-enforced sanitary appliances, ever getting out of order, increase the 
evils they were to decrease. Masses of such evidence leave unabated the confi- 
dence witk which sanitary inspection is invoked — invoked, indeed, more than 
ever ; as is shown in the recent suggekion that all public schools should be under 
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the supervision of health-officers. even when the State has manifestly 

caused the mischief complained of, faith in its beneficent agcmcy is. npt at all 
diminished ; as we see in the fact that, having a generation ago , authorized, or 
rather required, towns to establish drainage systems which delivered sewage 
into the rivers, and having thus polluted the sources of water-supply, an outcry 
was raised against the water-companies for the impurities of their water — ^an 
outcty which continued after these towns had been compelled, at vast extra cost, 
to revolutionize their drainage systems. And now, as the only remedy, there 
follows the demand that the State, by its local proxies, shall undertake the whole 
business. The State’s misdoings become, as in the case of industrial dwellings, 
reasons for praying it to do more.” 

And yet, in the face of all this, civilized man persists n6t 
only in ascribing omnipotence to his idol made with his own 
hands, but an omnipotence which in one way or other it confesses 
it has not got. Here for example, in a memorial addressed to Mr* 
Gladstone, we read : — 

“* We, the undersigned. Peers, Members of the House of Commons, Rate 
payers, and Inhabitants of the Metropolis, feeling strongly the truth and force 
of your statement made in the House of Commons, in 1866, that there is still 
a lamentable and deplorable state of our whole arrangements, with regard to 
public work — vacillation, uncertainty, costliness, extravagance, meanness, and all 
the conflicting vices that could be enumerated, are united in our present system, 
&c. &c.” 

Or, again, in a recent minute of the Board of Trade (November 
1883) we find it stated that — 

“‘Since the Shipwreck Committee of 1836 scarcely a session has passed 
without some Act being passed or some step being taken by the legislature or 
the Government with this object ’ [prevention of shipwrecks] ; and that * thfe 
multiplicity of statutes, which were all consoliduted into one Act in 1854, has 
again become a scandal and a reproach :* each measure being passed' because 
previous ones had failed. And then comes presently the confession that ‘ the 
loss of life and of ships has been greater since 1876 than it ever was before;* 
Meanwhile, the cost of administration has been raised from 7,000 a year te 
£73,000 a year.” 

As soon as candidates, who have been “ heckled’* and jeered at 
by their constituents, become Members of Parliament, they excite 
unlimited faith. Judging from the prayers made to them there 
is nothing which their wisdom and their power cannot compass, 

Charles Reade. — “I owe the larger half of what I am to my 
mother, the rest to the accident of my father’s grandfather 
having married the daughter of the village blacksmith.” Such 
was the self-analysis of a soul before all things honest, and yet 
Charles Reade at heart cherished the knowledge that he was by 
a descent gentleman, and this independent citizen of the Republic 
of Letters to the last adhered . beneath the surface to such old 
World beliefs as religion and birth. He was also a Tory in his 
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ts^erence for proprietary rights, albeit he recked little of the claims 
of creed and less of those of royalty. But he never forgot the 
distinction between vice and virtue, and if Peg Woffington was 
his idea of exalted womanhood, he had the truth to paint her a 
Magdalen and not a Madonna. 

Let us turn to the story of the man, such as he really was. 

On the western side of the grand Chiltern range there lies 
one of the sweetest hamlets of England ; and here to his quaint 
bid home at Ipsden young John Rcade (the name is the Le Rede 
of Doomsday Book) brought his bride in 1795. The handsome 
squire and the brilliant little lady had wedded impetuously, he 
having met her at a Blenheim ball. Curran called her “ my pretty 
Puritan anyhow she contrived to puritanize her husband and, her 
creed not interfering with field sports which were his idolatry, the 
pair lived happily to the end of the chapter. They had eleven 
children, a quick-witted family, inheriting much of the extraordinary 
brain-power of their mother. 

“ Among her intimate friends she reckoned such men as Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, George Grote, Frederick William Faber, and Samuel Wilberforce ; 
While during her reign, Ipsden House was emphatically the home of high 
culture — albeit the atmosphere was perhaps rather subebarged with prelacy and 
the professoriate. It is necessary, in order to give a fair estimate of the envi- 
ronment of circumstance which influenced our author, to notice particularly the 
nature of his earlier. associations. His mother was bookish, sparkling, and ambi- 
tipus in a very intense degree. Charles, too, was emphatically her pupil, and, in 
all oxcept inches and breadth of physique, her alter Five sons had been 
devoted to India, and of these one had died the death of Sir Giles D’Argcntine, 
and hence Mrs. Reade registered a resolve that she would keep the last but not 
the least by her side. She did so ; and if the squire made a man of him, his 
tnother laid the lines of his future reputation, and it was to her personal influence 
I.kat'he owed his nomination to a deinyship at Magdalen.” 

In his undergraduate days the future novelist seems to have 
been rather Byrotiic. 

“A tall graceful youngster, with a splendidly-proportioned figure and 
muscles to match, he attracted attention by his long flowing curls. Abhorring 
alcohol in every form as well as tobacco, he did nqt 'assimilate largely witii his 
junior common-room, though be was far from unpopular. He read — in his own 
fashion — ^and at the age of twenty-one figured in the third class, and was at once 
'elected fellow. His fellowship rendered him independent, and for the best part of 
twenty years he lived-a life of incessant action, mostly in the open air. Never- 
theless, unlike Lord Beaconsfield’s fine young English gentleman, he was devoted 
to books, and in efiect was storing up material which afterwards enabled him to 
construct situatiops, not only stagey but real. At the time the man was very 
much a Guy Livingstone: ' He was'a dead shot ; he knocked Alfred Mynn round 
ihe field af Liverpool ; ha ekceUcd as an archer and as a pedestrian ; few if an^ 
could beat him in throwing a castnet, and ainong other accomplishments he 
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rieitkoned theatrical dancing* Anon he was in Scotland h^rringj-fishing,^‘A rather 
dangerous amusement, for which he entertained a passionate preference ; an^n 
for the shooting at Ipsden, delighting the family circle by a geniality which he 
lost in later life ;‘anon in the vicinity of Leicester Square, where his chambem 
were alive with uncaged squirrels ; anon in‘Faris, where he studied to some purpose 
the art of dramatic construction, and, oddly enough also, by way of pastime, the 
arcana of the violin-trade. He was through the terrible revolution of 1848, and 
after that the French capital seemed to have lost the ftscination it once had for 
him. Moreover, about this period he had begun seriously to contemplate author- 
ship, and already had commenced to try experiments with the weapon -whereof 
he was to become the master. Not, however, just yet. We all arc the childrei^ 
of opportunity, and his had not yet come.” 

In 1851 he was persuaded to serve the office of Vice-Presidewt 
of Magdalen for the year. This gave him leisure to concentrate 
and mature his experiences. He had been called to the Bar, but had 
no notion of practice ; his tastes and his talents impelled hini 
towards authorship. But he could not get a hearing. 

“ Now, there happened to be at the time on the boards of the Haymarket 
Theatre a brisk comedy woman, who was supposed to possess the ear of Mr. 
Buckstone, the manager. To thi.s actress Charles Rcade addressed himself by 
letter — written possibly in that singular vein of eccentric originality which was 
his wont. The lady in response requested him lo call and bring his play. He 
did so. She was chatty, but not encouraging. He inclined to quarrel with fate. 
He left, and the next day there arrived a note from his actress. The play, she 
declared, had merit ; but he had better turn it into a novel, in which case sh^ 
.would find him a publisher. Moreover, she added a postscript to the effect that 
being sincerely sorry to see a gentleman of his obvious birth and breeding so 
low in the world, she begged to enclose a five-pound note — as a loan. 

**The actress was Mrs. Laura Seymour. The play was * Masks and 
Faces.’ 

Charles Reade was profoundedly affected. He did not want five pounds, 
never having dropped quite to that level — in fact, the benevolent light-com«Iy 
woman had mistaken his de.sponclence for impecuiiiosity. But he called, and in 
his own grand way — and assuredly no one of his contemporaries had a more 
magnetic presence — begged that she would allow him to return her money, and 
give him instead her friendship. The offer was accepted, and from henceforward 
I.,aura Seymour and Charles Reade became partners. She took the eccentric 
genius by the hand, and being a hard-headed business woman, turned his brain 
tq the best pecuniary advantage. By her advice ‘ Masks and Faces’ appeared 
as ‘ Peg Woffington,’ novel ; by her advice, too, instead of running if as 
a drama of his own, he invited Tom Taylor to take half-pmfits in consideration 
of the loan of his name. And then, as he prospered, they joined forces ; first in 
Bolton Row, where she was landlady and he lodger ; afterwards at Albert Gate, 
where the positions were reversed. She was his philosopher, guide, and friend. 
She discussed with him every MS. that went to press. The arrangement as a 
mere qudistion of pounds, shillings, and pence, was immensely profitable to her, 
but far more so to a man who had never the very faintest notion of th^ vidue of 
money,” 
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Here it may be emphatically stated that Charles Reade held 
Mrs. Seymour in romantic reverence and always and in every way 
denied that their relations were equivocal. The world, of course, 
thought otherwise, and said so ; but the world may have been mis- 
taken. 

“ Mrs. Seymour went to the Oxford Commemoration, and was introduced by 
Charles Reade to his friends and relatives— an experiment, by the way, not very 
successful, since, apart from her antecedents, Mrs. Seymour in private life was 
hardly up to the strict Society level. Mr. Winwood Reade, Charles Reade’s 
nephew, and himself an author of a certain celebrity, who was a constant inmate 
of Bolton Row and Albert Gate, and who, to judge by his littera scripia^ held 
morality in profound contempt, declared in the most positive terms that the 
friendship of Charles Reade for Laura Seymour was platonic. In the absence 
pf a scintUla’of evidence to the contrary, it is but equitable to the memory of one 
who always upheld good, and never quite lost grasp of the fervid Puritanism 
implanted by his magnanimous mother, to adopt the generous and charitable 
view — the more so because after Mrs. Seymour became a widow, and when 
Charles Reade was a comparatively wealthy man and had no need of his fellow- 
ship, she said positively, * If Mr. Reade were to ask me to marry him, I should 
refuse.’ It is by no means certain that such an offer was not made and repeated.” 

From the date of the production of ** Masks and Faces” to the 
last, the career of Charles Reade was an unbroken success. His 
passion was the drama, but the more exalted aim of his life was to 
cpmbat injustice. 

“ The Theatre was his luxury, and upon it he squandered thousands of 
pounds, the sum total of his losses in theatrical speculations representing a large 
fortune ; philanthropy was his work, and upon it he lavished both love and money. 
The former was his parergon ; the latter his ergon. Hence he has left a name 
as a social reformer ; he will be remembered as the author whose life was 
threatened by ratteners of* Sheffield not less than as the master of fiction and the 
playwright who enriched our national literature by at least one comedy that 
Sheridan might have envied. Once and once only during his life of authorship 
he abandoned his ordinary realistic method, and in ‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth’ gave the world a grand historical study ; but this was not repeated, being 
at the time only a succ^s d'esCime^ though certainly the verdict of posterity will be 
in its favour. And once and once only in * The Terrible Temptation’ he desert- 
ed pure for lubricious morality, and thereby almost jeopardized the reputation 
he had throughout merited. He was writing then with a pen that betrayed 
evidences of fatigue, and with an absence of that mass of material which it was 
his custom to collect before commencing on fresh work. It was a blunder from 
a literary point of view, and in other respects an error he lived to regret ; but it 
would be affectation to deny that Charles Reade was ever ought else but 
Bohemian, with a very tender eye both for his own and other people’s frailties.” 

Ill the limits of an article only slender justice can be rendered 
to a soul whose aspirations, whether human or literary, were from 
the first most exalted. As a man, his physiognomy was noble, and 
his body the perfection of symmetry and grace. 
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Nature gave him a forehead as high as Shakespeare’s but broader; the 
mild, pensive ox-eye so dear to .the old Greek aesthetes ; a marble skin, and a 
mouth that was sarcasm itself. His personal attractiveness was phenomenal. 
In any roomful of people, however illustrious, he became, involuntarily — ^for he 
was as little self-asserting off his paper as he was dogmatic on it— the centre. 
Living immersed in Bohemianism, and in the society of large-hearted yet not 
very cultured woman, he never parted company with his Ipsden breeding, and 
his natural bearing was that of one born to command.” 

He never recovered his elasticity after the death of Mrs. Sey- 
mour. A settled melancholy fell on him. Latterly he seemed bitterly 
conscious of having outlived the sympathies of his day and gene- 
ration. 

“ Even the small Scotch universities, supposed to appreciate literati and 
literature, overlooked him. Disraeli was jealous of him, and on the last occasion 
when they met positively rude. With the present Prime Minister he had no 
acquaintance, but Lord Selborne was one of his brother fellows at Magdalen, and 
so also was Lord Sherbrook ; and there was a time — not so very long before 
Laura Seymour passed away — when he contemplated the possibility of a seat in 
Parliament. Her decease fatally crushed whatever ambition he may have 
possessed either for himself or his family, and left him inconsolable. To the 
last, however, his pen could not bring itself to be idle. Habit had become so 
strong that he could not leave his ink alone, and had he been spared he would 
have given the world a series of Bible characters that would have fascinated even 
those wlio regard dogma as undemonstrable, and revelation as romance. With 
decaying physical yet quickened mental powers, his mind reverted to the old 
world of his youth, with its sweet and solemn memories.’* 

From Cannes he wrote to beg his brother to join him at Ipsden 
in the summer of this year, that they might roam its glorious woods 
once more, as in their childhood. It was not to be. He returned 
prostrate to his much loved brother’s side, but in the suburbs of 
London ; and died — 

** bequeathing his huge volumes of common-place books, the compilations of 
forty years, to any public library that may treat them with reverence, and to 
mankind his last words of Faith and Hope, which are to be graven on his 
tombstone in Willesden Churchyard.” 
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The SpoLIATON of India. Ill —Mr. Seymour Keay gives 
the third instalment of his diatribe against the ” European 
beaurocracy” which, in his opinion, is so surely bringing India to ruin. 
The sub'title of the article shows that this time it is the Survey 
and Settlement Departments who.se ill deeds are to be exposed. 
Starting with the main defence generally put forward to prove that 
the people of India are prospering under English rule, the assertion, 
namely, that “ under the Dt itish Revenue system only a small proportion 
pf the ^oss produce of the soil is taken from the Indian cultivator^' 
a proportion variously estimated by the defenders of that system 
at from 3 to 12 per cent., Mr. Seymour Keay endeavours to prove 
that these estimates do not at all approach the real truth. 

No serious attempt, it is a.sserted, has ever been made to estimate 
the yearly produce of the soil of India on any sound principles. 
The Survey and Settlement Departments usually a.ssess the land 
by an elaborate system of mere guesswork as to its produce value, 
and in the recent Settlements the cultivators themselves and the 
village authorities have not, as was formerly the practice, been 
questioned as to the productive powers of the land. A set of 
mechanical rules, the derision of every cultivator who understands 
them, is applied. 
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" Here is a general description of the Bombay rules given by the Famine 
Commissioners : — 

“ ‘ The soils are classified on a uniform system, according to their depths and 
their faults, such as sloping surface, liability to inundation, or having a mixture of 
sand, clay,, or gravel in the soil, . . . the nearness of the field to the village site, 
the neatness of the village to the market town, and the water privileges.’ 

“ It will be readily understood that the supposed value of land assessed under 
such rules bears little relation to the real value of the crop. Moreover, the same 
rules, which assess the land according to the depth and quality of the soil, are 
applied whether the rainfall is certain or uncertain, whether the atmosphere is 
moist or dry, warm or cold, wheth^*r the land be a forest garden, or a reclamation 
on the stony ridges of a mountain side. They are even applied in the valley of a 
river, where the productiveness of the land does not depend on the depth of soil 
at all, but on an alluvial deposit from its yearly overflow ; and the assessment, 
once made, is continued on the wretched cultivator, though the river may have 
meantime changed its course, and left his land a dry and sandy waste.” 

Various authorities might be quoted to show that on this system 
the chance of obtaining the true value of the land is but small, 
while the temptation is inevitable to .screw up the land assessment as 
high as possible, there being, as Sir Bartle Frerc testified before the 
Finance Committee, “ a tendency to look upon a man who gives 
you a good balance sheet as an extremely good administrator.’* 

It comes to pass, then, that the Survey Departments have now 
only two objects, — first, to screw as much of the ryot’s produce out 
of him as possible ; and, second, to convince themselves and the 
public that they are taking only a very small share of it How, do 
they go to work to attain these two somewhat incongruous 
objects ? 

“Although the arbitrary rules of the principal Survey Departments practically 
exclude the question of the amount of either the gross or net produce from con- 
sideration, yet, unreasonably enough, it is asserted on paper that officers acting 
under these rules ought never to raise the assessments above 50 per cent, of the 
net produce, or true rent, leaving an equivalent balance to the ryot, after defray- 
ing the cost of cultivation. This Rule was formally laid down in 1864 by the 
Secretary of State for India, as the M igna Charta of the Indian cultivator, which 
all the Survey and Settlement Departments in India were bound in duty to carry 
into practice. It js on the strength of the mere existence of this Rule, irrespectively 
of whether or not it is carried into practice, that authoritative statements are made 
in Parliament that our demand on the ryot never exceeds one-half of the true rent 
of the land- Yet every well informed person in India admits that the Rule is abso- 
lutely a dead letter, and that the people are sunk in poverty simply because they 
have little or no surplus produce left to them. 

“ Whenever the net produce of any village or district has been tested, the 
assessment has been proved to amount to a percentage very different from onfc- 
half of it. In the proceedings of the Deccan Riots Commission, stock was taken 
of the gross produce of the village of Wepti, which was found to value Rs la'ooi 
in a favourable season. The assessment amounted to Rs. 2,392. The cash 
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expenses of cultivation, and the cost of bare feinily maintenance, were proved to 
amount to Rs. I4>352. There was therefore not only no net produce whatever, 
but a clear deHcit of Rs. 2,3s i* In another village named Chas, tho gross produce 
was proved to be worth only Rs. 7.939, whereas the cost of cultivation, including 
bare maintenance, amounted to Rs. 12,136. In both these cases it was found 
that the deficit was made up, and the whole assessment paid, by the earnings of 
labour apart from agriculture altogether, by carrying grass and firewood, by 
working on the roads, by cart-hire, and the miscellaneous employments rendered 
possible by the vicinity of a large town. No wonder that Sir Williani Muir, when 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, had occasion to write as 
follows in a memorandum dated 1874 

“‘Whenever his camp passed through districts in which the land-tax had 
been materially increased, the Lieutenant-Governor was assailed by bitter com- 
plaints of loss and hardship among the people.* 

“ About the same time Mr. (now Sir) C Bayley spoke as follows in the 
Council at Calcutta : — 

“ ‘ He believed that he was within the mark when he said that, in three-quarters 
of a century, during which our Government has held the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, there was scarcely a district in those provinces which had not suffered, 
wholly or partially, from over-assessment.* 

“Sir G. Campbell, in his chapter on ‘Tenure of Land in India,’ in the 
Cohden Club Series^ quotes the following from a Report of the Madras Board of 
Revenue : — 

“ * The bulk of the people are paupers. They can just pay their cess in a good 
year, and fail altogether in a bad.* ” 

Sir Bartle Frere, admitted by “John Indigo” to be the “classical 
authority on the Revenue Settlement of the Maratha Country” and 
naturally biassed in favour of a department in the regulation of 
which he was pars magna, accounts for some of the prevailing 
poverty among ryots by plainly stating that the Secretary of State’s 
Rule is habitually ignored and has, in fact, become “ a mei'e paper 
instruction, ” 

“He frankly declares that, so far from only taking half of the net produce, 
the assessments made on the miserable ryots really resolved themselves into three 
very different categories : namely, first, ‘a land-tax, fixed more or less arbitrarily, 
absorbing a varying ipvoporixon of the net produce second, ^ a full rent^ leaving 
nothing to the cultivator but the wages of his labour and the interest on his 
capital; ’and third, ‘/i full rent and something more^ sometimes trenching on 
the waj^es of labour or the profits of capitaU* Shortly after this Minute was 
penned, Sir Louis Mallet, as Under-Secretary of State for India, officially re- 
viewed it, and, instead of subtracting anything from the above description , he 
himself added the following, as a fourth category, to Sir Bartle F rere’s three : — 

“ ‘ In many cases, lands have been assessed which yield no rent at all, and 
barely pay the cost of cultivation,* 

“ Finally, Sir* W. Wedderburn, who is the best witness of all, being an 
experienced officer in the Bombay Civil Service, in a recently published pam- 

». ■ /■ : 

* Famine Commissiw Repoit, X^etiduc 1 , p, 139. >. • i 
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phlet called * Revenue Enhancenients,’ reviews both Sir Bartle Frere’s and Sir 
Louis Mallet’s statements, and himself adds yet one more to the above four 
miserable categories of ryots extortionised by our paternal Government, in the 
following words 

“ ‘ We must regretfully add yet a fifth and still more grievous case : namely, 
Class V, where the total crop is insufficient to pay the cost of cultivation, and 
where the assessment must be paid out of wages earned elsewhere, or from cash 
obtained from the money-lender.* ” 

It may well be asked “ How can even our enthusiastic Revenue 
Officers, enjoying comfortable salaries, and with their whole interests 
inducing them to take a cheerful view of the ryot’s prosperity and 
power to pay, succeed in so utterly ignoring the rule which should 
form the very foundation of their labours ?” The Secretary of State 
himself has ordained a system of “ crop experiments” with the object 
of testing wkat proportion the assessment bears to the true rent, being 
aware of the tendency of the Settlement Department to justify its 
own existence by increasing the public revenue. In order to carry 
out the Secretary of State’s instructions with regard to any given 
holding, three separate points have to be determined, namely : — 

“ 1st . — The real quantity of the gross produce of the holding. 

“ 2nd, — The amount in money for which the gross produce can be sold. 

“ 2rd , — What part of that amount is swallowed up in the costs of cultivation, 
including the bare maintenance of the cultivator and his family. 

** The third of these amounts being deducted from the second, the remainder 
will be the value of the net produce, or the true rent of the land, one-half of 
which Government might justly take to itself, under the Secretary of State’s 
ruling. 

“ The importance of strict accuracy and impartiality in the conduct of the 
above-named ‘ crop experiments’ will be patent to everyone. Let us see what 
steps are taken to secure such a desirable result. The Indian Government, no 
doubt sincerely desirous of supporting the proceedings of a department so valu- 
able to it, has entrusted these test experiments, which are intended solely as a 
check on the Survey and Settlement Department, to that Department itself, 
exactly on the principle of setting down one’s manager to audit his own accounts. 
It need hardly be said that the results arrived at are such as to bear out the pre- 
vious guesses of the officers themselves. The Department accordingly,* from 
time to time, solemnly gives judgment in its own favour, declaring that the ‘ crop 
experiments’ clearly prove that the assessment errs, if anything, on the side of 
leniency. 

“The nature of these experiments, as carried on throughout the length and 
breadth of India, must how be explained. Obviously the Jfrst thing required is 
tp discover’ what is the rent quantity of the gross produce. To effect this the' 
Settlement Officer stands by the side of a field, perhaps r5 acres in extent, covered, 
say, with ripe millet, every stalk of which stands eight feet high, and endeavours 
to select * by the eye’ a small patch one-eighth of an acre in extent, ‘ which shall 
correctly represent the average of the whole field.* Raving performed this extra- 
ordinary feat, admitted to be impossible even by the most practised agriculturist. 
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Be reaips attd measures the coru on the little plot, and, multiplying the te^ult by 
120, he records that he has got the figure of the crop Of the whole 15 acres. A 
moment^s considera'tion will shOw that the principle of this * experiment’ amounts 
to deliberately turning the law of averages upside down. To thresh out and measure 
the corn of the whole 15-acre field, and divide the total by 120, would correctly 
determine the outturn of an average plot of one-eighth of an acre. But the con- 
verse operation is opposed to all principles of arithmetic and common sense, and 
is only useful in giving the greatest possible latitude to the carelessness and 
personal bias of Settlement Officers, seeking diligently for means to justify the 
exactions of their own department.” 

With the special object of testing the accuracy of this method 
of assessment, a series of experiments was made by a highly trust- 
worthy practical farmer belonging to the service of Government, 
Mr. Stormont, of the Government Farm in Khandcish. 

With all the skill at the command of a trained agriculturist he selected, 
according to his very best judgment, specimen plots in seven different fields. 
Having first made the customary calculations based on the produce of the speci- 
men plots, he reaped and measured the crop of the whole fields^ in order to check 
the operation. The result of his carefully conducted experiments was such as to 
cover the whole system with absolute ridicule. The specimen plots gave an 
average value to the crop of 2/. 5^. per acre, whereas the actual outturn of the 
fields proved to value only igs, 6d. per acre. These facts are well-known to the 
Revenue authorities, yet the iniquitous system still goes steadily on.” 

The seconii thing required is to estimate the value in money of 
the supposed gross outturn of the ryot's field, in order to see 
whether, after deducting the cost of cultivation, his assessment will 
not exceed one-half of the remainder, as required by the Secretary 
of State. 

“ To do this, an ingenious system is adopted. A record is made of the mere 
nominal plaices of grain in all the chief villages of the district, ignoring altogether 
the quantities sold in each place. A fallacious average is then made by simply 
adding the prices together, and dividing by the number of villages. This method 
always tells severely against the ryots. On the ordinary principles of supply and 
demand, the lowest price of course obtains where the most corn is offering, and 
the highest in small and remote places where little or no grain exists, and where 
prices are merely nominal. Five years ago, Mr. Dddibhdi Ndoroji proved to the 
India Office that this palpable misapplication of the principle of averages, habi- 
fually applied by the Government of India, has the effect of totally mis- 
representing the real price of grain. Taking, by way of example, their own 
figures of prices in the Central Provinces, he proved that, by correctly averaging 
them according to the amounts sold at each place, the real average price realised 
by thfc cultivators was proved to be only 3s, per maund : whereas, by means of 
the erroneous system adopted— and deliberately sustained to this day — the price 
'was shown to be no less than 5^. 6 d. per maund. Thus the experimenter, having, 
as already shown, first injured the ryot by overestimating the quantity of the crop, 
further injures him by largely overstating its money value.” 

The third ahd last thing necessary to determine the 'extent of 
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nfft produce^ or true rent, is to get % fair idea pf the average cgst of 
cultivation of the ryot’s holding. 

True to their character, the Settlement Department have adopted the follow- 
ing method. Having already overstated the amount, first of his gross produce, 
and next of the price he obtains for it, they now, in the last place, ignore the 
fact that he has a wife, and on an average three children, and that these, as well 
as his pair of draught bullocks, must have their daily feod during twelve months, 
whether he possesses a holding of 5 or 20 acres. They accordingly allow to a 
holding of the average size of 10 acres only the cost of sustenance of Haifa 
man and one bullock duf in^ nine months of the year^ instead of that of five 
persons and two bullocks for twelve months, an allowance which only represents 
about one-seventh part oj the real cost of cultivation. Then, deducting this last 
erroneous result from their own previous fallacious estimates of both bulk and 
value of the gross produce, they gravely allege that the fictitious remainder 
represents the net produce, and then proceed to fasten on the wretched ryot as 
his land-tax one-half of the apocryphal figure so arrived at.” 

We can now have an exact statement both of the alleged and 
of the real position of a ryot with a holding of the average extent 
of ten acres, yielding, say, 40olbs. per acre. By the fallacious system 
of crop experiments, the amount of his produce is set down at 113 
maunds of 82lbs. instead of 49 maunds. By the erroneous system 
of averaging prices, its value is placed at 5^-. 6 d, per maund instead 
of 35. ; and, lastly, his* cost of cultivation are reckoned at £2-19^. 
instead of £\6-2s, 

Mr. Seymour Keay gives, as a practical proof that he has not 
overstated his case, the results of an examination which he caused to 
be made in November last of the records kept in four villages in the 
Sholapore district, extracting at random the accounts of fourteen 
families consisting of '97 persons, who farmed 586 acres. 

“Their entire produce only averaged 1 54lb5. per acre, and actually realised 
132/. os, lid.,, that is, only 4J. 6d per acre. The assessment and local cess on 
these people amounted to 53/. 15J 4//., or is. lod. per acre, that is, 40 per cent, 
of their gross produce. There remained to defray the necessary cost of culti- 
vation, labour, and maintenance of the ryots, their families, and their cattle only 
a sum of 78/. ss. yd.^ that is, not i6s. per head per annum. Of necessity, these 
fourteen families are now in debt to money-lenders to the extent of 500/. To- 
wards this debt they were only able last year to pay 49/. 2s., which is less than 
one-half of the interest due, the remainder being, of course, added to the princi- 
pal. They provided for the entire assessment, and all but 29/. 4J. yd. of their 
own maintenance, by the toil of their wives and children in other occupations, 
rendered possible by the proximity of the town of Sholapore. Yet the land-tax 
of these wretched creatures was at the last assessment raised from 32/. 12s. to 
it? present figure of 53/. 15J. 4/f., an increase of no less than 64 per cent.” 

The verdict found on thijs evidence is, that the Indian Survey and 
Settlement Department is a scientific eitgipe for wholesale rackrent- 
ing, operating practically without any check whatever. 
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Compare our system with that pursued under the Mogul Em- 
pire, when four methods of accurately determining the Government 
share of the produce were offered to the ryot to choose from. Either 
a certain part of the land, when sown, might be set aside as repre- 
senting the total Gov ernment share, or an amicable estimate of that 
share might be madp on the standing crops, or the cultivator could 
claim a rough division of the produce by heaps, or he could demand 
a precise division of the grain by measure. Our system purposely 
withholds from the ryot all chance of having his assessment com- 
pared with the total produce of his fields, so much so that our very 
administration reports altogether decline to entertain the. ques- 
tion. 

“ We thus practically refuse even to consider the actual crop, yet we speak 
as confidently as if we had actually reaped it and measured it, and calmly assure 
the world that we take at most one-eighth of the gross, or one-half of the net 
produce, leaving the remainder in the hands of a happy and contented peasantry ! 
The reader can now answer Dr. Hunter’s question — ‘ What becomes of the 
surplus which our Government declines to take ? ’ Where is it f 

“And this is the state of things under which the official optimists shout 
loudly that they at present only take 3 to 7 per cent., and blandly instruct 
the Under-Secretary of State for India to assert iu his place in Parliament 
that ‘the revised assessment is equal to about 12 per pent, of the gross produce,* 
their own rules meanwhile being framed so as to prevent any check being put 
upon the statement. Vts victis / Any arithmetical process, however unsound, 
is good enough for the laudable purpose of diverting into the Government 
treasury the proceeds of the labour of ‘ a conquered race.* ” 

Passing over the indictment against the India Office for adopting 
within its own precincts the same fallacious system of * averages,* 
we come to a consideration of the methods enSployed by the Indian 
Government for taxing improvements made by the ryot*s own capital 
and labour. 

“ The result of their policy in this respect has been plainly recorded by Sir 
James Caird, who truly says that the Indian cultivator, having been so often the 
victim of bad faith, now ‘ will not lay out a penny on the holding which is liable 
to future increase of assessment. As a rule, the Indian farmer is so poor, that 
it is ridiculous to talk of his laying out capital on his holding, in the English 
sense. The sole capital he possesses is the labour of his own hands, and of 
his wife and little ones. But he employs this without stint whenever there 
seeins fair hope of a return from the investment. In the cool season, when the 
dry crops were growing, it used to -be a common sight to see the ryot himself, 
with no weapon but a blunt iron lever in his hands, day after day, with arduous 
«toll, sinking a shaft inch by inch into the rocky soil, his wife meantime plying 
the shovel, while their little children, with tiny wicker baskets on their heads, 
carried the dSris to the surface by a winding path. All worked with a will, for, 
after perhaps three years of unremitting labour, the excavation would one day 
become, a well, to the great joy of all their hearts. And thus it. comes .to p^ss 
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that, with no capital except the labour of the people, the only kind of ‘tenants* 
improvements’ which exist in India consists of wells. There are, however, many 
millions of such wells, all dug in this way by the people themselves, free of all cost 
to Government. The Famine Commission estimated the extent of land irrigated 
from these at no less than 12,000,000 acres, a figure which is probably much under 
the truth. It is fully admitted, in principle, that a ryot’s tax.'ition should not be 
increased in consequence of irrigation from these wells ; but, in practice, all, or 
nearly all, are nevertheless brought under crushing taxation, by one specious 
device or another. In fact, the increase of rent levied on this class of tenants^ 
improvements usually amounts to no less than from 500 to 1,600 per cent, over 
and above the dry-crop rates I The Under-Secretary of State for India was 
made by the India Office categorically to deny this, last year in Parliament, with 
reference to the Bombay Presidency, in these words : — 

“ * A Bombay landholder cannot be taxed on his own improvements ; nor, if 
he digs a well, can his assessment be increased on that account, either during the 
currency or on the expircation of the settlement.* 

“The following particulars will show Mr. Cross how much faith should be 
placed in the asseverations of his India Office adviseis. 

“ Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, in his evidence before the Finance 
Committee, spoke as follows : — 

“ ‘ As a general rule, there is a separate tax upon the land which is irrigated 
by water raised from wells, which involved considerable cost to the cultivators in 
their construction.’ 

“ Mr, Kazi Shabudin, a Deputy Collector, before the same Committee, testi- 
fied as follows : — 

“ ‘ All wells pay a separate assessment. All irrigated lands have a water assess- 
ment charged upon them, in addition to the land assessment It is about four 
or five rupees per acre, and in some places more. At present the ryots do not 
know what the Government might do if they invested what capital they have in 
wellj, and that prevents them from digging wells.* ” 

A formidable.obstacle to the taxing of private wells was created 
in 1865 by a special section introduced under pressure from the 
Home Government into the Survey Act ; this section declared that 
increased taxation should be levied not with reference to improve- 
ments made by owners or occupiers, but with regard to general 
condderatiofis of the value oflandy The Survey Officers, however, 
soon managed to find a way out of the difficulty, for while nominally 
removing the tax from a ryot’s well they could easily decide that 
the “ value of the land’* was increased by possessing water within a 
certain distance of the .surface, and, accordingly, Mr. Ellis, Revenue 
Commissioner of the Northern Division, did earnestly recommend the 
Bombay Government nominally to abolish the wcll-tax, and at the 
same time to substitute for it a tax “ on the water-producing capacity 
of thesoiV' 

“Captain C. J. Prescott, the Superintendent of the Revenue Survey in 
Guzerat, when reporting on this project on the ist of December, 1864, began 
with a frank admission that ‘ the assesement of wells dug at the expense of 
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private individuals is contrary to all principle.* But he immediately went on to 
say : ‘ The only question is whether it is needful.* In other words, he contended 
that, if the State wanted the money raised by the well-tax, the question as to its 
justice or injustice to the ryot should not even be considered. Deciding this 
* only question* in the affirmative, Captain Prescott joined forces with Mr. Ellis, 
and officially urged the Government to abolish the well-tax, so as to comply with 
the new Act, but at the same lime to levy an equivalent tax * on land generally,* 
It is not an unknown method to excuse the commission of one injustice by point- 
ing to the existence of another still more flagrant. By this species of logic 
Captain Prescott was able completely to justify the designs of his Department. He 
urged that the new propo'sal was really not half so bad as another practice already 
existing, by which the lands of one ryot, if situated near the well of another ryot 
(though having no right whatever to irrigation therefrom), were already charged 
with the full water-rate, as having ‘ the capacity of being watered* ! Other ryots, 
he likewise contended, possessed wells which had become utterly useless, du/ the 
tax upon them was not remitted. Finally, he removed the last scruple of his 
superiors, by pointing out that this levying of a water tax on dty lands was not 
nearly so unjust as another habitual practice of his Department, whereby the 
rents of tenants were raised solely because of their sobriety, energy, and skill in 
farming ! Writing to Government on the 24th of June, he made the following 
confession 

** * We often vary even the dry-crop rates of neighbouring villages, because of 
differences between the wealth or skill of their inhabitants. Much more must we 
do so in the case of irrigated lands.* ** 

It was discovered, however, that the proposed tax “ on the water- 
producing capacity of the soil” could not be levied for the very 
sufficient reason that not only the proposed increase, but the whole well- 
assessment was already charged on extensive tracts of country possess- 
ing no wells whatever, on the ground that they possessed water with- 
in a very moderate distance of the ground. Captain Prescott's reason 
for having thus already assessed these tracts was, that he considered 
them natural garden land,” though not only had Government made 
no wells, but many of the fields were not irrigated at all. The 
direct well-asscssmcnt was, therefore, retained, and also the water- 
rates on dry lands, in order that all classes might be treated with 
equal injustice. 

The Survey Department, however, necessarily felt themselves 
somewhat ill at ease, especially after it had been pointed out by 
Native Opinion, an influential vernacular journal, that in one single 
district the result of these proceedings was, that no less than 
7,614 acres were taxed as “irrigable,” whereas only 3,705 acres were 
irrigated at all, and these from private wells. Fearing that an 
impost so obviously unjust could not long endure, they brought 
forward the astounding proposal that the ryot who had dug a well 
should be asked, in lieu of paying a yearly well^tax, to capitalize the 
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same on the spoti by a payment of fifteen years* purchase. This 
proposal was sanctioned by the Bombay Government, and remained 
inoperative for the simple reason that no ryot had faith enough in 
Government, thus to pay any little capital he had into its hands in 
advance. Events have shown how foolish he would have been to do 
so. For by the Settlement Act of 1879, right of taxing tenants* 
improvements was again conferred on the Settlement Department, 
in the following words : — 

** ‘ Nothing in the preceding section shall be held to prevent a revised assess- 
ment being fixed with reference to the value of any natural ativantage^ when the 
improvement effected from private capital and resources consists only in having 
created the means of utilising such advantage 

Under this provision the system of taxing wells obtains at this 
moment just the same as when it was thus described in 1868 by 
the journal already mentioned. 

*“ With* the greatest economy, the ryot saves every pie from his income, 
denying himself sometimes even the most ordinary comforts, and at last suc- 
ceeds, with the Joint exertions of himself and his family, in sinking a well, which 
to him is a source of earning his bread, a source perhaps as necessary as his pair 
of bullocks or his plough. According to the present system of assessment, all 
wells which existed at the time of the new survey have been held liable to a 
water-rate. (Government has not contributed a farthing, and even the repairs of 
these wells have been carried out by the ryots out of their private resources. 
What right, then, has Government to this extra assessment on well-water ? The 
ryot feels that Government has broken faith with him. 

“But the evil docs not stop here. It is not simply the land in which a well 
has been sunk that has an extra cess levied upon it. All the adjacent lands are 
subjected to garden rates, whether the holders of them derive the benefit of the 
neighbouring well or not. Where they do not, it is manifestly cruel to tax them. 
Where they do, it is by paying to the owner of the well an additional charge for 
the use of the water. The ryot has thus two parties to pay Jor the use of a single 
bentft— the Government and the owner of the well. It has been suggested that 
the ryots should redeem the extra assessment by a fifteen years’ purchase. Such 
a suggestion carries absurdity on the very face of it. Is it the ryot that is to 
enjoy the interest upon the outlay of the capital invested by him in his well, or is 
it the Government, who has done nothing in the matter ?” 

Such proceedings as those described are far from being confined 
•to a single Prc.sidency. Quotations are made from a recently pub- 
lished paper by Mr. Gribble, Collector of Cuddapah, which throw 
light on the question as affecting the Madras Presidency. 

“ After confessing that one cause which prevents the digging of wells by the 
peasantry is the want of a * fixed tenure,’ that officer goes on to ask and answer 
the question, * How comes it that though wells are so valuable, and water gener- 
ally easily obtainable, comparatively so few wells are dug?* His answer proves 
that, in Madras, just as in Bombay, while purporting not to tax wells dug by the 
cultivators themselves, the officials contrive to do so under every possible pretext, 
and that there is hardly a situation in India where a well could possibly be dug, 
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which is not capable of being drawn under assessment by the ingenuity of the 
-ever active Survey Department. The Collector thus admits the practice : — 

* I may broadly say that, whenever a well is so constructed that itjs supposed 
to derive its supply from a river, a channel, or a Government source, the land 
under it pays a wet and double crop assessment, even although the well may have 
been built by private enterprise. It is supposed that such wells get their supply 
by means of percolation.* ’* 

Again, if there be a Government tank in an alluvial valley, the 
ryot*s wells are taxed, though the tank may have been dry for 
years. Mr. Gribble points out that the fact that such a rule exists 
must ordinarily act as a prohibition against any further well- 
construction. That the percolation theory was never actually held 
by Settlemeut Officers, but was merely a cover for the policy of 
taxing the ryot’s wells, is shown by a remark made to Mr. Gribble by 
“ an experienced Settlement Officer” to the effect that the wells were 
taxed in order to pt event the ryots from using their own zvatery and to 
compel them to take and pay /or water from the tank. Again, as to 
river valleys, the ryot cannot prove that his well-water does 
not percolate from the river, and all wells dug in an ordinary river 
valley are therefore taxed on the ground that river water is the 
property of Government. Mr. Gribble records his protest in the 
following words : — 

“ * As regards our rivers, I think this rule is unjust. The water which these 
wells take causes no loss to anyone. There are still millions of gallons which 
empty themselves unutilised into the sea ; and it is so important that a well 
should be constructed wherever possible, that, as long as such a well is constructed 
from private capital, 1 would impose no extra assessment on it.* ” 

Mr. Gribble regretfully points to “ 8,000 to io,ooo ruined wells 
in a single district which a comparatively small expenditure would 
suffice to put it into working order,” and concludes that “ the only 
inducement required for encouraging the digging of wells in wet 
lands is the abrogation of the rule that a charge will be made if 
water is taken from them.” 

Mr, Seymour Keay has yet one more arrow in his quiver. 

“The financial exigencies of the Indian bureaucracy are, however, such, 
that they cannot afford to perform even such an obvious act of justice as to * 
abandon the water-rate on wells built by the ryot’s own capital and labour. They 
have, however, for the evil a panacea of their own. The ryot will not voluntarily 
dig a well at his own charges, for the mere barren purpose of having the profits all 
wiped off into the Imperial treasury. The Government do not choose to let him 
reap the profits, so as to induce him to dig one for himself. But they can call 
into use their despotic power. They can dig a well for him with the funds of the 
State, against his will, at thrice the cost at which he could dig it himself, and 
then compel him, through means of a special tax, both to refund the principaf 
and interest by instalmeots, and to have the assessment of his land raised fivefold 
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or even tenfold for ever, on the ground of his using ‘ Government water.* This 
scheme is already in actual operation in the Moradabad district, and, if * success- 
ful* there, it is to be extended to the whole of India. In the eyes of the European 
bureaucracy this measure has two crowning advantages, not possessed by the 
alternative scheme of exempting a well dug by the ryot himself from increased 
taxation. In the first place, the whole profits of the irrigated crops, and of the 
incessant toil necessary for growing them, will be taken by the Government, and 
not by the cultivator, who will ever afterwards be reduced to a mere hewer of 
wood and drawer of water on his own land under its quintupled burdens. In the 
second place, large salaries, certified by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces to amount to as much as 5,000/. in each small district, will be 
drawn by British officers, for superintending the compulsory well-digging. How- 
ever the wells themselves may turn out, this latter feature of the scheme is far too 
valuable to be overlooked. All other advantages are contingent, but this one is 
steadfast and sure. 

** What would be the feelings of an Irish tenant if placed under such a 
system as that above described ? Verily, in three short months he would find 
out that the little finger of the Anglo-Indian official is thicker than the loins of 
the Irish landlord.'* 
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Emerson. — This is an address delivered in Boston, U. S. A., 
by Mr. Arnold during his recent visit to America. The writer sets 
himself to come at a real estimate of Emerson, and with a leaning 
even to .strictness rather than to indulgence, which he regards as 
the safer course. “ Time has no indulgence ; any veils of illusion 
which we may have left around an object because we loved it time 
is sure to strip away.” 

First, as regards Emerson as a poet, Mr. Arnold says that, in 
his opinion, Emerson is not one of the legitinfate poets. 

Milton says that poetry ought to be simple, sensuous, impassioned. Well, 
Emerson’s poetry is seldom either simple, or sensuous, or impassioned. In 
general it lacks directness ; it lacks concreteness ; it lacks energy. His grammar 
is often embarrassed ; in particular, the want of clearly marked distinction 
between the subject and the object of his sentence is a frequent cause of ob- 
scurity in him. A poem which shall be a plain, forcible, inevitable whole 
hardly ever produces. Such good work as the noble lines graven on the Concord 
Monument is the exception with him ; such ineffective work as the Fourth of yuly 
Ode or the Boston Hymn is the rule. Even passages and single lines of thorough 
plainness and commanding force are rare in his poetry. They exist, of course ; 
but when we meet with them they give us a sense of surprise, so little has Emer- 
son accustomed us to them. Let me have the pleasure of quoting one or two 
of these exceptional passages 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must. 

The youth replies, Jean,'* 

“ Or again this : — 

• ** Though love repine and reason chafe, 

There came a voice without reply : 

* Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

Wh^ for the truth he ought to die.' ” 
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Excellent t but how seldotn do we get from him a strain blown so clearly 
and hrmly 1 Take another passage where his strain has not only cleahiess, it 
has also grace and beauty : — 

“ And ever, when the happy child 
In May beholds the blooming wild. 

And hears in heaven the bluebird sing, 

* Onward,* he cries, * your baskets bring ! 

In the next held is air more mild, 

And in yon hazy west is Eden’s balmier spring .* 

“In the style and cadence here there is a reminiscence, I think, of Gray ; at 
any rate the pureness, grace, and beauty of these lines are worthy even of Gray. 
But Gray holds his high rank as a poet, not merely by the beauty and grace of 
passages in his poems ; not merely by a diction generally pure in an age of im- 
pure diction : he holds it, above all by the power and skill with which the 
evolution of his poems is conducted. Here is his grand superiority to Collins, 
whose diction in his best poem, the Ode to Evening^ is purer than Gray’s ; but 
then the Ode to Evening is like a river which loses itself in the sand, whereas 
Gray’s best poems have an evolution sure and satisfying. Emerson’s May-day^ 
from which I just now quoted, has no real evolution at all ; it is a series of 
observations. And, in general, his poems have no evolution. Take, for example, 
his Titmouse. Here he has an excellent subject ; and his observation of Nature^ 
inoroever, is always marvellously close and fine. But compare what he makes 
of his meeting with his titmouse with what Cowper or Burns makes of the like 
kind of incident ! One never quite arrives at learning what the titmouse actually 
did for him at all, though .one feels a strong interest and desire to learn it j but 
one is reduced to guessing, and cannot be quite sure that after all one has 
guessed right He is not plain and concrete enough — in other words, not poet 
enough — to be able to tell us. And a failure of this kind goes through almost all 
his verse, keeps him amid symbolism and allusion and the fringes of things, 
and, spite of his spiritual power, deeply impairs his poetic value. Through the 
inestimable virtue of concreteness, a simple poem like The Bridge of Longfellow, 
or the School Days of Mr. Whittier, is of more poetic worth, perhaps, than 
alL the verse of Emerson 

But the writer goes further, and does not place him among the 
great writers. His style is unsound, impossible to a born man of 
letters. 

•* It is a curious thing, that quality of style which marks the great writer, the 
born man of letters. It resides in the whole tissue of his work, and of his work 
regarded as a composition for literary purposes. Brilliant and powerful passages 
in a man’s writings do not prove his possession of it ; it lies in their whole 
tissue. Emerson has passages of noble and pathetic eloquence, such as those 
which 1 quoted at the beginning ; he has passages of shrewd and felicitous wit ; 
he has crisp epigram ; he has passages of exquisitely touched observation of 
nature. Yet he is not a great writer ; his style has not the requisite wholeness 
of good tissue.” 

Shakespere, MoH^re, Swift, are great literary masters, because 
they knew how to work into a literary composition their materials, 
and to subdue them to the purposes of literary elTect 
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Neither can Emerson be called with justice a great philosophical 

writer. 

He cannot build ; his arrangement of philosophical ideas has no prpgre*ss 
in it, no evolution ; he does not construct a philosophy. ’ Emerson himself knew 
the defects of his method, or rather want of method, very v/ell j indeed, he and 
Carlyle criticise themselves and one another in a way which leaves little for any 
one else to do in the ' way of formulating their defects. Carlyle formulates 
perfectly the defects of his friend’s poetic and literary production when he says 
of the Dial : * For me it is too ethereal, speculative, theoretic ; I will have all 
things condense themselves, take shape and body, if they are to have my sym- 
pathy.’ And speaking of Emerson’s orations he says : ‘ I long to see some 
concrete Thing, some Event, Man’s Life, American F orest, or piece of Creation, 
which this Emerson loves and wonders at, well Emersoniseii—dep\ct\ired by 
Emerson, filled with the life of Emerson, and cast forth from him, then to live 
by itself. If these orations balk me of this, how profitable soever they may be 
far others, I will not love them.* Emerson himself formulates perfectly 
the defect of his own philosophical productions when he speaks of his 
‘ formidable tendency to the lapidary style. I build my house of boulders.^ 

* 1 sit and read and write,’ he says again, * with very little system, and 

as far as regards composition with the most fragmentary result ; paragraphs 
• incompressible, each sentence an infinitely repellent particle.’ Nothing can be 
truer ; and the work of a Spinoza or Kant, of the men who stand as great philoso- 
phical writers, does not proceed in this wise.” 

Some people, however, will tell you that Emerson’s poetry is 
too abstract and his philosophy too vague, but that his best work is 
hisIi/i^/fsA Trails, But — 

Tried by the highest standards, and compared with the work of the excellent- 
markers and recorders of the traits of human life — of writers like Montaigne,' 
^’La Bniy^re, Addison — the Euj^/is/t Trails will not stand the comparison. 
Emerson’s observation has not the disinterested quality of- the observation of 
these masters. It is the observation of a man systematically benevolent, as 
Hawthorne’s observation in Oar Old Home is the work of a man chagrined. 
Hawthorne’s literary talent is of the first order. His subjects are generally not 
to me subjects of the highest interest ; but his literary talent is of the first order, 
the finest, I think, which America has yet produced — finer, by much, than 
Emerson’s. Yet Our Old Home is not a masterpiece any more than English 
Traits, In neither of them is the observer disinterested enough. The author’s 
attitude in each of these cases can easily be understood and defended. Haw- 
thorne was a sensitive man, so situated in England that he was perpetually in 
contact with the British Philistine ; and the British Philistine is a trying person- 
age. Emerson’s systematic benevolence comes from what he himself calls some- 
where his ‘ persistent optimism and his ‘persistent optimism’ is the root of his 
greatness and the source of his charm. But still let us keep our literary con- 
science true, and judge every kind of literary work by the laws really proper 
to it. The kind of 'work attempted in the English Traits and in Our Old Home 
is work which cannot be done perfectly with a bias such as that given by Emer- 
son’s optimism or by Hawthorne’s chagrin. Consequently, neither English 
Traits nor Oitr Old Home is.a work of perfection in its kind.” 
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Not, then, with the Miltons and the Grays, not with the Platos 
and Spinozas, not with the Swifts and Voltaircs, not with the Mon- 
taigiies and Addisons can we rank Emerson. His relation to us (and 
no man saw that clearer than, Emerson himself) is not that of one 
of those personages ; yet it is a relation of even superior importance^ 
He is, like Marcus Aurelius, the friend and aider of those who would 
live in the Spirit. 

“ All the points in thinking which are necessary for this purpose he takes ; 
but he does not combine them into a system, or present them as a regular 
philosophy. Combined in a system by a man with the requisite talent for this 
kind of thing, they would be less useful than as Emerson gives them to us ; and 
the man with the talent so to systematise them would be less impressive than 
Emerson; They do very well as they now stand — like * boulders,* as he says 
— in ‘paragraphs incompressible, each sentence an infinitely repellent particle.* 
In such sentences his main points recur again and again, and become fixed in 
the memory. We all know them. First and foremost, character — character is 
everything. ‘ That which all things lend to educe — which- freedom, cultivation, 
intercourse, revolutions, go to form and deliver — is character.* Character and 
self-reliance. * Trust thyself ! every heart vibrates to that iron string.* And yet 
we have our being in a «<?/ ow selves. ‘There is a power above and behind us 
and we are the channels of its communications.* Ilut our lives must be pitched 
higher. ‘ Life must be lived on a higher plane ; we must go up to a higher 
platform, to which we are always invited to ascend ; there the whole scene 
changes.* The good we need is ever close to us, though wc attain it not. ‘ On 
the brink of the waters of life and truth, wc are miserably dying.* This good 
is close to us, moreover, in our daily life, and in the familiar, homely places. 
‘ The unremitting retention of simple and high sentiments in obscure duties — 
that is the maxim for us. Let us be poised and wise, and our own to-day* 
Let us treat the men and women well — treat them as if they were real: perhaps 
they'are. Men live in their fancy, like drunkards whose hands are too soft and 
tremulous for successful labour. I settle myself ever firmer in the creed, that 
we should not postpone and refer and wish, but do broad justice where we are, 
by whomsoever we deal with ; accepting our actual companions and circumstances, 
however humble or odious, as the mystic officials to whom the universe has 
delegated its whole pleasure for us. Massachusetts, Connecticut River, and 
Boston Bay, you think paltry, places, and the ear loves names of foreign and 
•classic topography. But here we are ; and if we will tarry a little we may come 
to learn that here is best. See to it only that thyself is here.** 

This is tonic indeed ; and let no one object that it is too general ; 
to affirm Such truths generally and absolutely was, at the hour 
when Emerson appeared, the right work to be done. Only thus 
could he break through tjie hard and fast barrier of narrow, fixed 
ideas, which he found confronting him, and win an entrance for 
new ideas. 

In the second place, strong as was Emerson’s optimism,' no 
misanthropic satirist ever saw shortcomings and absurdities more 
clearly than he did,«or exposed them more courageously. 
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**With how firm a touch he delineates the fauUs of your two great political 
parties of forty y ears. ago 1 The Democrats, he says, * have not at heart the 
ends which give to the name of democracy what hope and virtue are in it. The 
spirit of our American radicalism is destructive and aimless ; it is not loving ; it 
has no ulterior and divine ends, but is destructive only out of hatred and selfish- 
ness. On the other side, the Conservative party, composed of the most moderate, 
able, and cultivated part of the population, is timid, and merely defensive of 
property. It vindicates no right, it aspires to no real good, it brands no crime, 
it proposes no generous policy. From neither party, when in power, has the 
world any benefit to expect in science, art, or humanity, at all commensurate 
with the resources of the nation.* Then with what subtle though kindly irony 
he follows the gradual withdrawal in New England, in the last half century, 
of tender consciences from the social organisations — the bent for experiments 
such as that of Brook Farm and the like — follows it in all its * dissidence of 
dissent and Protestantism of the Protestant religion.* He even loves to rally 
the New Englander on his philanthropical activity, and to find his beneficence 
and its institutions a bore. * Your miscellaneous popular charities, the educa- 
tion at college of fools, the building of meeting-houses to the vain end to which 
many of these now stand, alms to sots, and the thousand-fold relief societies — 
though I confess with shame that I sometimes succumb and give the dollar, yet 
Mt is a wicked dollar, which by and by shall have the manhood to withhold.' 
Our Sunday-schools and churches and pauper societies arc yokes to the 
neck. We pain ourselves to please nobody. There are natural ways of arriving 
at the same ends at which these aim, but do not arrive.* ‘ Nature does not like 
our benevolence or our learning much better than she likes our frauds and 
wars. When we come out of the caucus, or the bank, or the Abolition conven- 
tion, or the Temperance meeting, or the Transcendental Club, into the fields 
and woods, she says to us : * So hot, my little sir ?’ ’* 

But the secret of Emerson's effect was the inexhaustiblcness of 
his hope. It was the ground of his being ; it never failed him. 

• “Even when he is sadly avowing the imperfection of his literary power and 
resources, lamenting his fumbling fingers and stammering tongue, he adds : ‘ Yet 
as 1 tell you, 1 am very easy in my mind and never dream of suicide. My whole 
philosophy, which is very real, teaches acquiescence and optimism. Sure I 
am that the right word will be spoken, though 1 cut out my tongue.’ In his 
old age, with friends dying and life failing, his tone of cheerful, forward-looking 
hope is still the same: A multitude of young men are growing up hereof high 
promise, and I campare gladly the social poverty of my youth with the power on 
which these draw.* His abiding word for us, the word by which being dead he 
yet speaks to us, is this : * That which befits us, embosomed in beauty and wonder 
as we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavour to realise our aspira- 
tions. Shall not the heart, which has received so much, trust the Power by which 
it lives?*” 

ITiis holding fast to happiness and hope — so opposed to the 
perverse attitude of Carlyle — gives to Emerson’s work an invaluable 
virtue.. It is thus that Emerson’s in prose, as Wordsworth’s 

poetry, in verse, are the most important work in our language, 
done during the present century. 
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Happiness in labour, righteousness, and veracity ; in all the life of the spirit : 
happiness and eternal hope — that was £merson’s gospel. I hear it said that 
Emerson was too sanguine ; that the actual generation in America is not turning 
out so well as he expected. Very likely he was too sanguine as to the near future ; 
in this country it is difficult not to be too sanguine. Very possibly the present 
generation may prove unworthy of his high hopes ; even several generations 
succeeding this may prove unworthy of them. But by his conviction that in the 
life of the spiritds happiness, and by his hope that this life of the spirit will come 
more and more to be sanely understood, and to prevail, and to work for^ happi- 
ness~by this conviction and hope Emerson was great ; and he will surely 
prove in the end to have been right in them.” " 

Wise men everywhere know that we must keep up our courage 
and hope, and Emerson did this with a convincing ease, an inspiring 
joy. 

“He has lessons for both the branches of our race. I figure him to my mind 
as visible upon e.arth still, as still standing here by Boston Bay, or at his own 
Concord, in his h;ibit as he lived, but of heightened stature and shining feature 
with one hand stretched out towards the East, to our laden and labouring Kndand, 
the other towards the ever-growing West, to his own dearly loved America — 
‘ great, intelligent, sensual, avaricious America.* To us he shows for guidance his 
lucid fieedomjiis rheerfulness and hope ; to*you his dignity, delicacy, serenity, 
elevation. 
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Russia Revisited. — M r, MacColl points out in the opening 
paragraph of this interesting article that British interest in con- 
tinental politics arises mainly from their bearing on the British 
occupation of India ; and the only Power which is in a position or 
has any motive to menace England in India is Russia. A good 
understanding, then, with Russia would rid Great Britain of its most 
formidable potential adversary. But one of the first conditions of a 
good understanding between nations is an accurate knowledge 
each other. Mr. MacColl believes that those who give direction and 
shape' to the policies of Russia have a better appreciation of the 
feelings, aims, and resources of Great Britain than those who guide 
the destinies of Great Britain have of the material resources and 
social and political forces of Russia ; any contribution, then, towards 
a better knowledge of Russia on the part of Englishmen must be 
a service not only to humanity and civilization, but to the vital 
interests of Great Britain as well. 

I have just returned from a visit to Russia twenty years after a sojourn of 
some duration there. The interval is sufficiently long to furnish evidence of the 
direction in which Russia is moving, and of the rate of progress of the movement. 
What is her condition now as compared with then in regard to internal develop- 
ment and external policy ? It seems to be the settled belief of some politicians and 
publicists in this country that Russia is financially on the verge of bankruptcy. 
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and socially on the threshold of an anarchic revolution. Certainly the finances 
of Russia are in a bad condition ; and^Nihilisin is a formidable fact, and a still 
more formidable symptom. But neither the financial embarrassment of Russia 
nor the canker of Nihilism is beyond the skill of provident and courageous 
statesmanship. It is indeed absurd to describe Russia as being financially in a 
desperate strait. To restore her financial equilibrium, and even to turn deficits 
into surpluses, nothing more is needed than a financier of the first rank instead 
of the narrow-minded men who have of late years been in charge of her exche- 
quer. Let us look at a few facts bearing on this subject.’* 

From a short account of the railway system of Russia, we learn 
that the Empire now contains 13,000 miles of railway, about the same 
amount as France, and only 3,000 miles short of the length of lines 
in Great Britain. These Russian railways, it may be said, arc not 
so profitable as those of England ; and this is true if we estimate 
profits by direct cash returns alone. But the indirect profit from them 
has been immense ; conspicuously in the matter of the carriage of 
soldiers and war material. Owing mainly to her railway system 
Russia’s exports have doubled since 1868, and, taking the two years 
1876 and 1877, we find that the export trade of the latter year ex- 
ceeded that of the former by 129,000,000 roubles, an increase mainly 
accounted for by the outlet afforded through enlarged railway com- 
munication. 

The public debt of Russia is large, but not nearly so large 
considering her vast undeveloped resources, as that of several 
European Powers. Nothing, however, can be more short-sighted 
than her present management of her resources and finances, the 
main idea of Russian financial authorities being, seemingly, that an 
increase of customs duties and a consequent diminution of imports 
must necessarily mean the increase of exports, and the increase of 
national property. The adoption of free trade principles by Russia 
would soon place her finances on a sound basis, and make her in a 
few years one of the most prosperous States in Europe. 

There are not a few in England and on the continent who 
regard Nihilism as symptomatic of a malady too deep-seated to be 
extirpated without a violent political convulsion which may shake 
the Russian Empire to its centre, even if it do not shatter its 
foundations. That, however, is not the belief, so far as the writer 
has been able to learn, of any Russian whose opinion is entitled to 
respect. Nobody with whom he conversed on the subject believed 
that Nihilism possessed sufficient fulcrum in any stratum of society 
to enable it seriously to menace the stability of the Empire. The 
best way to test that view is to consider what Nihilism is in its 
origin, its causes, and its constituent elements. 
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" Paradoxical as it may seem to say it, it is nevertlieless true that one of the 
most salutary measures that ever reflected honour on a monarches reign has beeO 
indirectly the prime cause of cne of the most anarchic conspiracies that ever 
waged war against society'—a war culminating in that monarch’s assassination. 
To the emancipation of the serfs is mainly due the birth of Nihilism. That 
great charter of freedom created in Russia an intellectual proletariat which has 
been recruited from other sources ; and it is from the bosom of this proletariat 
that Nihilism has sprung. It happened on this wise. Under the system of 
serfdom there was in Russia a class of petty noblemen and small proprietors, 
tersely described by one of themselves to Mr. Macloenzie Wallace as men who 
‘kept no accounts and drank champagne.* The abolition of serfdom reduced a 
large number of them to absolute beggary. Careless and extravagant in their 
habits, they soon squandered the compensation which they received from the 
State for the loss of serf labour and for the land ceded to the freed serfs. The 
land they still possessed was useless to them, for they had no money wherewith 
to pay for ils cultivation. I n order to raise money they sold their lands piece- 
meal at a great loss, or (which in the end came to the same thing) they mortgag- 
eefthem. When ruin came, instead of tracing it to their own improvidence and 
mismanagement, they attributed it to the emancipation of the serfs, and held the 
jGovemment responsible. They persuaded themselves accordingly that the 
Government was bound to provide for them, and when they found their applications 
for remunerative employment rejected, they came to regard the State as the 
author of their ruin, and thus became its deadly enemies. And it must in fair- 
ness be added that in some parts of Russia, especially in the north, even some 
good proprietors were ruined by tlie liberation of the serfs. So long as they were 
able to command sufficient free labour, they could make both ends meet, in spite 
of the poverty of the soil and the difficulties of climate. But emancipation not 
only empowered the serf to sell his labour, at his own price ; he also ceased to be 
ascriptus gleb<E^ and was at liberty to carry his labour to the best market he could 
find for it. Of this liberty the serfs availed themselves in large numbers. They 
migrated into the towns and into the southern parts of Russia where the advant- 
ages of better soil and climate enabled the proprietors to cultivate their land 
profitably by means of paid labour. The abolition of serfdom therefore, while 
yuii>ous to a large number of Northern proprietors, was a great boon to the 
proprietors of the South by supplying them with an abundance of cheap 
labour. ' It was hardly to be expected, however, that men who found them- 
selves ruined from no fault of their own should console themselves with the 
philosophic reflection that ‘ the individual withers, and the world is more and 
more.’ It is perhaps not very hard to die for one’s country on a field of battle- 
It requires a different and a rarer courage to endure poverty and social degrada- 
tion in the cause of freedom Men ruined, however unavoidably, by State legisla- 
tion, are in general pretty^ sure to hold the State responsible, and are thus easily 
tempted into the ranks of the sworn enemies of the powers that be. In this way 
Nihilism has been aided by the direct co-operation or indirect sympathy of a 
considerable number of educated persons who have been reduced to poverty by 
the Act of Emancipation." . 

The intellectual proletariat has been further reinforced by a 
class of functionaries who were called into existence by the Emanci- 
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pation Act These were called " arbiters of peace/* and their business 
was to settle the various questions which arose between the proprie- 
tors and the peasantry on the carrying out of the new law. Their 
employment was necessarily of a temporary nature, and, when it 
came to an end, a host of well-educated officials were cast adrift 
without any means of existence. Here then were a class of persons 
who after a transient period of prosperity found themselves without 
means, without a career, and without hope under the existing con- 
ditions of social and political life. It is not, perhaps, very surprising 
that they should seek to upset the present order of things, or 
that some of them should be enticed into the inner circle of 
revolutionary propaganda which has adopted assassination as its 
most effective method of persuasion. 

Another class wliich has added a larger contingent to the in- 
tellectual proletariat, and hence to Nihilism, is the sons of the paro- 
chial clergy. 

“ Every parish priest in Russia is obljjjcd to be a married man ; that is to 
say, he must have a wife as a preliminary condition to the possession of a parish, 
but must be married before he has been ordained priest, for a priest cannot marry. 
Formerly the rule of. a married parochial clerpjy was enforced so rigorously that 
when a priest’s wife died the widower had to resign his benefice and betake him- 
self to a convent This rule worked so cruelly, especially in the case of children 
thus suddenly bereft of both parents, that it was relaxed in the late Emperor’s 
reign, and now a widowed priest may retain his parochial charge. The parish 
clergy, however, are still a caste, and a despised caste. In social standing they 
are little above the peasantry. They are never met in the drawing-rooms of the 
gentry : and if a gentleman resolves to adopt a clerical career, he never 
dreams of entering the ranks of the * white,’ that is the parochial clergy ; he 
joins the ‘ black' clergy, or monks, from whom also the bishops are invariably 
chosen. With very few exceptions the parochial clergy are recruited from the 
sons of the priests But the supply is much larger than the demand. The sons 
of the ‘ popes,’ as the parish priests are called, usually receive a fair education, 
and those of them — a large number — who find no opening in the clerical 
profession are thrown upon the world without means of subsistence, and 
with education and aspirations which disqualify them for the ordinary avo- 
cations of peasant life or skilled labour. They pour into the towns, therefore* 
in search of employment, and thus add a large quota to the intellectual 
proletariat. Of all the enemies of the existing order of things these clerical 
outcasts are, as a body, the bitterest. They are the parias of society, and requite 
with hoarded hate the contempt and the cruel injustice with which society 
visits them. It is curious that a people so devoted to their religion as the 
Russians should treat the offspring of their priesthood with such contumely* 
They compel their parish priests to be married, yet they regard descent from a 
priest as a kind of social original sin, for which there is no laVer of regene- 
ration. No wonder that Nihilism counts many of its most daring recruits- 
among the victims of such gross social injustice. 
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"Has Nihilism any footing in theartiy? Not among the ordinary private 
soldiers, nor among the superior officers; But it has sympathisers, and even 
active members, among the inferior officers and privates of superior education. 
In Russia, as in all countries where forced military service prevails, the con> 
scription presses very severely and cruelly on individual and social life« It 
interrupts the studies of young men, and sends many of them back from barrack 
life unfit for the pursuits of civil life. It breaks up homes, and ruins the 
business and prospects of tradesmen and skilled artisans An instance came 
before me in St. Petersburg the other day of a young married cabinet-maker 
whose skill and industry were making an excellent business for him. He was 
carried off by the conscription, and will return in a few years, if he lives, to 
begin life afresh, perhaps with broken health and ruined prospects. That class 
can hardly be well affected towards the present order of things. Discontent- 
ed as soldiers of this class may be, however, they are generally quite loyal, 
and for the present Nihilism has nothing to hope from them. Not lb with 
regard to two other classes of recruits— young men, often students in the uni- 
versities, who are forcibly drafted into the army for some academic imeute 
or political demonstration ; and priests* sons without means of livelihood, wlio 
flock into the towns, and are considered inconvenient or dangerous by the 
authorities. Add to these, subalterns who see themselves passed in the hier- 
archy of military promotion by the favourites of birth, or fortune, or interest 
in high quarters. Nihilism has enlisted some of its best recruits from this 
class of disappointed officers. It has also received much efficient aid from 
the Jews, who mahe excellent conspirators when they take up the matter 
con amofej from briefless lawyers^ doctors without practice ; and teachers, 
a very numerous class,” 

Nihilism as yet, then, has hardly touched the masses and the 
army is untainted by it except within narrow and not very formid- 
able limits. It is abhorred by the higher ranks of society. At pre- 
sent, therefore, it is a danger to individuals rather than to the State. 
Certain officials, and possibly the Czar, are in jeopardy from its 
machinations, though Mr. MacColl has reason for thinking that all 
attenipts on the Czar’s life are, for the present, e.xcluded from the 
Nihilist programme. Is there any likelihood of its obtaining a suffi- 
cient backing among the masses, to enable it to shake seriously 
the existing fabric of social and political life in Russia.^ 

"That depends upon the attitude which the Russian Government will Anally 
take up in answer to the widespread desire for large and thorough-going reforms. 
Reforms are needed everywhere : in civil administration, in the army, in finance. 
If the reforms are granted, in time Nihilism will gradually die of atrophy. If 
if they are persistently denied, men who are now constitutional reformers will in 
time become revolutionists. There lies the solitary hope of the Nihilists. 
They have lately begun to utilise in their own interest, and not altogether 
without success, •the peasants’ cry for more land. The peasantry believe the 
Emperor to be omnipotent in all matters of administration throughput his* domi- 
nions. The father of the present Czar gave them freedom, and, with freedom, 
land sufficient for their wants at the time. , (The total amount advanced on 
easy terms to the tenants, for the purchase of land, the sale of which was 
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compulsory on the landlords on certmn conditions, has been up to this > time 
.about ;£9o,ooo,ooo). The children of that generation are now, grown up ; a 
new Czar has succeeded, the Liberator of the serfs, and the peasantry expects 
a new partition of the land still in possession of the old proprietors. It was 
in vain that Alexander 111 assured the Delegation from the peasantry, who 
went to Moscow to congratulate him on his coronation, that there would be 
no more partition of land. The peasantry refused to believe the Delegation^ 
and are still anxiously expecting the fulfilment of their hopes. For the present, 
therefore, the Emperor has nothing to fear from the Nihilists. To make any 
attempt on his life while the peasantry are looking to him for favours to come 
would be fatal to Nihilism so far as the peasantry .are concerned. The 
present game of the Nihilists is to encourage the illusions of the peasantry, 
in the hope that the disappointment which will follow will supply an abundant 
harvest of the converts to Nihilism from among a class which has hitherto 
furnished few converts, and which, if won, would indeed make Nihilism a formid- 
able jibwer. It is not a formidable power yet, and a sagacious policy could 
destroy it by drying up the sources on which it feeds. Some of those sources 
have been already indicated, and the remedies, or at least the most urgent of 
them, are patent. The great danger for the Crown in Russia is that it is directly 
responsible for every act of policy and administration. The Council of the 
Empire, which consists of seventy persons, is mt a representative body, and 
Incurs no real responsibility. Its members, who consist of retired generals 
and government officials of various sorts, are all nominated by the Emperor, 
who though he consults them on questions of high policy and administration, 
is not bound by their advice. He may ‘ agree,’ as the phrase is, with the 
minority. This, indeed, is an advantage ; for the chances are perhaps in favour 
of tlae minority of such an assembly being right more frequently than the 
majority. The late Emperor agreed more than once with the minority when 
it advised a more enlightened policy — , the introduction of the classics 
in the University curriculum — than that of the majority. Lord Salisbury 
observed, with admirable truth, in one of his recent speeches, that 'our insti- 
tutions grow ; they are not made. Any addition to them must nol be rudely 
fastened on, but cunningly grafted, so that it may grow with the plant on which 
it is fixed.’ Russian politicians, like M. Aksakoff— a man whom it is impos- 
sible to know without loving and admiring him for the fervour and purity of 
his patriotism, and Tor the eloquence and disregard of self which are always at 
command of his patriotism — are quite right in reprobating any attempt to 
engraft a foreign civilisation on Muscovite institutions. The result would be, 
and indeed has been to some extent, ns they bitterly complain, a mongrel 
growth which has retarded the legitimate development of the nation. I think, 
indeed, that the natural and reasonable reaction against the overpowering 
invasion of the foreign element is driving them too far towards the opposite 
extreme of Chinese exclusiveness. But, without adopting the British Con- 
stitution, it is surely possible to establish representative institutions of their Own 
which shall be in harmony with the genius and traditions of the nation.” 

In the Zemstvo, or Provincial Assembly, Russia already possess- 
es the germ of the representative system. But the Zemstvo exists 
only in name. . . ^ 
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Tfae legal right of petition is dented to it, that is, the right of presenthig 
grievances and making poKtical representations to the Government. It is also 
forbidden the liberty of unrestricted discussion at its sittings, while the censor- 
ship of the press stifles the only remaining vent for the expression of publk 
opinion. Now what is the use of a representative assembly which is denied 
. every opportunity of acting as a free organ of public opinion between- the 
people and the Government ? To permit the rex'ival of the Zemstvos, and at the 
same time render them impotent to fulfil the end of their being, is surely a 
policy which is not only foolish but mischievous. It looks like, though of course 
it is not, a scornful mockery of popular hopes and aspirations : and the result 
is, not merely that the Provincial Assemblies themselves are smitten with 
paralysis and barrenness, but their members in their private capacity become 
apathetic and lose all sense of public duty. If moreover, the Zemstvos were 
allowed free play, they would pave the way for a truly representative 
Council of the Empire which would act as an organ of communication, and 
also as a screen, between the Crown and the people. Under the Resent 
system criticism of a minister is regarded as criticism of the Crown, 
which thus becomes responsible for the blunders and shares the unpopularity 
of the minister; What is needed is a ministry responsible to a truly national 
Council, the Emperor having, of course, the right of choosing and dismissing 
his ministers at pleasure, and equally so of dissolving the assembly. J ust now 
a statesman in Russia, whatever be his merits or genius, becomes a mere cipher 
when he goes out of office In office he is all-powerful ; everybody is his obedient 
servant. Out of office he disappears among the crowd and nobody regards him. 
In England and all other countries which enjoy representative institutions a 
leading statesmen is scarcely less powerful out of office than in office. In this way 
the country is always in the enjoyment of the wisdom and experience of its ablest 
public men, while the Government of the day is kept on its best behaviour by 
the searching criticism of a vigilant opposition. This system has its dis- 
advantages, no doubt ; and very serious disadvantages they are sometimes. But 
no impartial student of history can doubt that those countries are, on the whole, 
best governed in whose policy and legislation the mass of the citizens have a 
potential voice.” 

Nihilism would soon perish if the legitimate grievances of the 
Russian people were redressed. As things are, however, behind the 
numerically insignificant band of Nihilists there is a very numerous 
body of genuine reformers; sincere patriots who are thoroughly loyal 
to the throne, and demand only such reforms as wbuld, in their be- 
lief, fortify the throne by encircling it with the confidence and affec- 
tion of a grateful people. These, as one of them has expressed it, “ re- 
cognise in the social organism of Russia the germ of a fatal disease 
which demands general treatment, and not a local and limited one.” 
It is their belief that the present state of Russian society offers all 
the conditions necessary for the propagation of anarchical theories ; 
and it is, therefore, in the interest of the nation generally, from the 
Emperor downwards, that they advocate a scheme of comprehensive 
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reforms which shall deprive Nihilism of the pabulum 6n which it has 
hitherto fed and thrived. 

“ The main features of that scheme are the following : — 

“ I. Liberty of speech and of the press. At present the Russian people are 
deprived of the means of combating Nihilism effectually. The anarchists of 
Russia have never had any difficulty, from the time of Alexander Herzen to the 
present moment, in propagating their doctrines by means of a clandestine press. 
In spite of the cordon of police arrangements with which the Emperor Nicholas 
surrounded his empire, Herzen’s Kolokol circulated freely in Russia, and even 
throughout the army. The Nihilists have in like manner never failed to baffle 
the vigilance of the police by means of their clandestine press aud secret 
propaganda. And in face of this secret warfare society is disarmed by the 
suppression of free speech and the prohibition of a free press. Public opinion 
cannot lift up its voice against treason, for it has no organ, for articulate 
expres»on. 

“2. The reform of the caste system, which divides society into classes, 
separated from each other by chasms very difficult, and often impossible, to 
pass. Nobles, merchants, clergy are separated by rigorous rules, which practically 
confine each class to its own territory. The nobles again are sub-divided into 
the great nobility and the little nobility ; hereditary nobility and personal nobility. 
The clergy are divided into ‘ black’ and * white,’ that is, those who must not and 
those who must be married. The merchants are classified in three categories. 
Then there is the innumerable host of chinovinks, that is, all the functionaries 
of the Civil Service. The army may be regarded as ano ther caste. This caste 
system breaks up the unity of the nation. Instead of the various classes of 
society forming one organic whole, they are divided by inorganic sections like 
geological strata. The constitutional reformers demand a radical modification 
of this system, and especially the entire abolition of the Chin, or bureaucratic 
hierarchy, and the eligibility of every citizen to any office for which he may prove 
himself qualified. 

“ 3. Liberty of speech and of petition to the Provincial Assemblies, together 
with an extension of the Zemstvo beyond its present area. 

“ 4. Something in the shape of a constitution for Russia proper, based 
on the representative system, ministerial responsibility, and the inviolability of 
the Crown. 

“5. Peform of the educational system in the universities and inferior 
schools. 

“ 6 Reform in the system of taxation and tariffs.” 

These are the principal heads of the reforms demanded by what 
may be called the constitutional party. To them is opposed the 
party of reaction, of whom the celebrated publicist, M. Katkoflf, of 
Moscow, is the most powerful representative. He strongly urges 
the Government to go back instead of forward ; he would place uni- 
versity edtication under a system of enervating tutelage and make more 
complete the present plan of espionage and petty interference, and 
he has written strongly in favour of the entire abolition of juries. 
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V'The fate of Nihilism, and perhaps the future of Russia, will depend upon 
which side will prevail — the party of progress or the party of reaction ; the party 
of remedial measures, while administering the law with a 6rin hand ; or the 
party of repression, while postponing remedial legislation till coercion has 
pacified the disaffected — that is, till the Greek Kalends. Both policies have heen 
tried in Ireland; that of coercion, for some centuries, with the result of 
engendering in the hearts of the mass of the population a bitter hatred 
of English rule ; that of remedial legislation for half a generation, which is far 
too short a period to test its effects. From the disastrous failure with us of the 
policy of mere coercion, the Russian Government may take a salutary warning. 
The Czar himself is said to be liberally disposed, and nobody doubts that he 
earnestly desires the welfare of his people. A man of simple tastes and habits^ 
personally brave (in spite of all canards to the contrary), but preferring the 
happiness of domestic life to the pomp and pageantry of empire, he might well 
bxclaim, like the Prince of Denmark — 

“The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite ! 

, That ever I was horn to set it right ! ” 

“ He may well claim the sympathetic forbearance and hearty good wishes 
of all who can appreciate the pathos of a situation encompassed by difficulties 
and responsibilities of almost unique dimensions. It is easy for an irresponsible 
critic to advise a certain course ; but nobody who has never felt the burden of 
empire can know the anxiety with which the Absolute Ruler of All the Russias 
must measure every step he takes in the path of organic legislation. His choice 
may be the choice of Hercules in the fable of Prodicus — once made, irrevocable, 
withersoever it may lead.” 

"But probably the part of Russian policy which interests English- 
men most is that which deals with foreign affairs. The great bug- 
bear with our Russophobists is a Russian invasion of India. But 
that is an enterprise which no sane Russian has ever seriously con- 
templated as possible. Mr. MacColl ventures to say that Russia 
would not accept India as a free gift, if the British offered to clear 
out bag and baggage, and let her in without striking a blow. But 
it may be said that Russia, without wishing to conquer India for 
herself, may wish to secure positions contiguous to the frontier of 
British India in order to harass England in the event of the latter’s 
attempting to thwart Russian policy in Europe. 

“ This view has been argued with great moderation and ability in a recently 
published article by Sir Richard Temple on the political bearings of the Russian 
annexation of Merv. After admitting that the acquisition of India by Russia 
* is not within her immediate purview, and not within the range of her practical 
politics,* Sir Richard — a very able Anglo-Indian statesman, a strong Tory in 
politics, and an antagonist of Russian policy— makes the following frank ad- 
missions : first, that * that a conquest [of India], or even a feint *at invasion’ 
would be ‘ a hopeless enterprise’ on the part of Russia. Secondly, that if 
Russia intends to use her position in Central Asia as a base of' operations 
against us in India, it is not with a view to invasion, but merely as a strategical 
diversion in order to prevent us from opposing her in Turkey. Thirdly, that 
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* we have no right to complain* of such policy on the pai^ of Russia, as we 
should act in the same way in similar circumstances. Fourthly, that * we sliould 
recognise the good that Russia is doing in Central Asia.* These admissions do 
credit to the candour and equity of Sir Richard Temple’s mind. But I wonder 
that so able a man does not see the vicious circle of his argument. For if Russia 
harbours no design against India except with a view to giving us check at 
Constantinople, we have no interest in Constantinople except in its bearing on 
a possible Russian invasion of India. Surely then the logical inference from 
the point of view of British interests is that we should give Russia to understand 
that we shall not interfere with her policy in Turkey. Her possession of 
Constantinople might endanger Austrian and German interests, and arrest the 
national development of tho Christian races of Turkey. But England is the 
last country whose interests would be menaced. Commercially, any great Power 
at Constantinople wonld be an improvement on the Turks. Politically, a Russian 
navy in the Black Sea would be at least as likely to side with England as with 
any other Power in the event of a European complication, since — India being 
out of the question— England and Russia would have every motive to act toge- 
ther, and no conceivable motive to thwart each other. At all events, the Conser- 
vative party in England, little as they may intend it, are doing their best to 
precipitate this political denouement by their pressure on the Government to take 
the administration of Egypt into its own hands. In reply to the taunt that be 
offered no alternative policy in Egypt, Lord Salisbury said the other diiy at 
Manchester : ‘ Let me see the despatches from Berlin, from Vienna, from Paris 
and from Constantinople, and I will tell you.’ I think I can satisfy Lord 
Salisbury’s curiosity in some degree without any aid from Downing Street. Berlin 
and Vienna will not object to an English annexation or (which comes to the 
same thing) protectorate of Egypt on certain conditions, and the chief of those 
conditions is the tacit abrogation of the treaty of Berlin, with all other accessories 
of the ‘ peace with honour,’ including the Anglo-Turkisli Convention. In plain 
language, the price for our undertaking the direct government of Egypt is carte 
blanche to Russia in Armenia and on the Bosphorus, and full liberty to Austria 
to advance to Salonica and dominate the Balkan Peninsula. Is the Tory party 
prepared for that alternative ? Will it advise that the Sultan should be laughed 
to scorn when he claims the fulfilment of England’s treaty engagement to defend 
him, in return for Cyprus, against a Russian invasion ? I express no opinion on 
the merits of the question. The presence of Russia at Constantinople does not 
fill me with alarm ; and I would gladly see her in possession of Armenia, since 
I find no other hope of delivering that hapless population from the cruel domi- 
nation of the Turk. But it is well that there should be no illusion about a 
British protectorate in Egypt. Its inevitable price is that England should forego 
any voice in the liquidation of the residue of the Sick Man’s possessions.” 

It is a common accusation against Russia that her foreign 
policy, especially in Central Asian questions, is characterised by 
duplicity and bad faith towards the British Government. Mr. Mac- 
Coil has studied at different times, and with great care, the olhciai 
evidence in that matter, and has been driven to the conclusion that 
the accusation is not justified by facts. He quotes the following 
extract from a circular despatch, dated November 21st, 1964, to show 
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that the Russian Government thus explained the purport of its 
policy in Central Asia and the rules which should guide its conduct. 

“ The position of Russia in Central Asia is that of all civilised States which 
are brought into contact with half-savage nomad populations, possessing no 
fixed social organization. In such cases it always happens that the more civilised 
State is forced, in the interest of the security of its frontier and its commercial 
relations, to exercise a certain ascendancy over those whom their turbulent ai»d 
unsettled character make most undesirable neighbours. First there are raids 
and acts of pillage to be put down. To put a stop to them, the tribes on the 
frontier have to be reduced to a state of more or less perfect submission. This 
result once attained, these tribes take to more peaceful habits, but are in their 
^urn exposed to the attacks of more distant tribes. The State is bound to 
defend them against these depredations and to punish those who commit them. 
Herein the necessity of distant, costly, and periodically recurring expeditions 
against an enemy whom his social organization makes it impossible to seize. 
If, the robbers once punished, the expedition is withdrawn, the lesson is soon 
forgotten ; its withdrawal is put down to weakness. It is a peculiarity of 
Asiatics to respect nothing but visible and palpable force ; the moral force of 
reason and of the interests of civilisation has as yet no hold upon them. . . . 

The Imperial Cabinet, in assuming this task, takes as its guide the interests of 
Russia. But it believes that, at the same time, it is promoting the interests 
of humanity and civilisation. It has a right to expect that the line of conduct 
it pursues and the principles which guide it will meet with a just and candid 
appreciation 

Every advance of Russia, it is asserted in conclusion, since that 
date to the annexation of Merv, is perfectly justified by this frank 
and honourable exposition of policy. 

“ The annexation of Merv became inevitable wh«*n Hussia, to her great 
honour, cut off the livelihood of th.at den of ferocious robbers by putting down 
slavery and embracing within the protection of her political .system the population 
among which the Merv Turcomans were wont to make their kidnapping raids. 
Every friend of humanity and civilisation ought to rejoice in the Russian 
annexation of Merv. And if it be true, which I doubt, that our- Indian fellow- 
subjects believe that our power is waning because we take no military pre- 
cautions against the forward policy of Russia, they have come to that conclusion 
less from their own independent reflections than from the fussy and fretful 
anxiety with which every movement of Russia in Central Asia seems to agitate 
the minds of a certain class of British and Anglo-Indian politicians. When the 
people of India see that Russian statesmen regard our forward movements in 
India with calm indifference, while British statesmen who claim to be great 
authorities are thrown into panic by every apparition of a handful of Cossiicks 
beyond the Russian frontier, they may well think that the British lion has begun 
to cower before the Russian bear. But it is the alarmists who are responsible 
for that result, and not the men who regard the various annexations of 
Russia, if not with approval, at least with the calm confidence of conscious 
strength.” 

Possibilities of; Ballooning. — Colonel Burnab3r here gives a 
short histdiy^of the progress already made in aerial navigation and 
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suggests how movable captive balloons, attached to reconnoitring 
parties of cavalry, may be of great use in war. The balloons must 
be ^ captive,’ for it is shown that we are not one whit nearer the 
solution of the problem how to guide balloons than we were when 
the first ascent was made by De Rozicr and the Marquis d’Arlandes. 
It was just a century ago that Montgolfier made his famous experi- 
ment at Annonay, and only a few months later than this M. Charles 
ascended in a silk aerostat inflated with hydrogen. To him we owe 
balloons such as are now employed. 

“ It was M. Charles who, one hundred years ago, supplied himself with ballast 
to be used at will, with a valve to let out gas when required, with netting to 
surround the globe, and with a car suspended by ropes from the hoop. In fact, 
with the exception of a grapnel, its accompanying cord, and some other apparatus 
which will be alluded to later on, M. Charles’s balloon was almost as completely 
fitted up as any aerostat which leaves the Crystal Palace grounds on a summer’s 
f6te-day. The next year a small gas balloon without car or passengers was 
inflated at Sandwich. Three hours afterwards it was found near Lisel, this being 
the first aerostat that crossed the Channel. The attention of the whole civilised 
world was called to aerial navigation. Great things were prognosticated. 
Balloons were to eclipse stage-coaches and ships Although a little progress has 
taken place, so far none of these prophecies has been fulfilled. Many endeavours 
were made to give direction to balloons by the aid of oars and paddles, but these 
attempts, although the aeronauts themselves frequently claimed success for them, 
proved on investgation to be worthless Nor is this wonderful, considering that 
an aerostat for the conveyance of even two passengers is of enormous size, and 
contains about 30,000 feet of gas. The effect of a pull of three or four pounds — 
the most that a man could obtain by rowing in such a thin element as the air — 
would be insignificant. To illustrate our meaning better, let us suppose a strong 
man standing on a machine which has a dial and a hand to show to a nicety any 
momentary variation in his weight, and let him take a large carriage umbrella .and 
hold it open above his head. The h.and of the dial will mark exactly his own 
weight and that of the umbrella. Let him then pull the umbrella with all his 
force.in a downward direction, and the diminution marked on the dial will be 
found only to amount to a few pounds. Hence every attempt to steer balloons by 
manual force proved a failu.’-e, and although M. Giffard claimed to have succeeded 
in guiding an aerostat by means of screw set in motion by a steam-engine in the 
car, there is no proof that this has ever been accomplished. I may say that the 
preponderance of evidence is strongly in the other direction, for M Gifford’s 
experiment was made in 1S52, and if he had been able to guide a balloon, his 
invention would certainly have been used by the friends of the beleaguered 
Parisians in 1870.” 

One of the first endeavours made by aeronauts was to obviate 
the nece'fsity of having constantly to throw out ballast. 

^*It must be remembered that, from the moment a free aerostat leaves the 
ground, there is either a waste or a deterioration of the gas it contains. The 
neck of the balloon is left open; through it passes a line which it attached to the 
valve above. As a consequence, comihon air is constantly mixing with the 
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hydrogen and destroying its buoyancy. AgaiOi as the globe rises the pressure 
of the atmosphere diminishes. A balloon only three.parts full on the ground, 
when a mile and a half high, is already filled and losing gas; when it passes into a 
cloud, condensation or gas contraction takes place, and the globe begins to fall, 
the descent being checked by throwing out a weight of ballast equivalent to the 
lifting power of the gas expended. It is a very difficult thing to keep a balloon 
in the air many hours. With the action of the sun, which expands the gas, 
and with the cold and damp, which contract it, the largest globe becomes speedily 
emptied of its original contents. This only applies to free aerostats. With a 
captive balloon it is different. The latter has no orifice or open neck, and there 
is sufficient space in its interior to allow for the expansion of hydrogen It 
was determined to prevent, if possible, the constant loss of gas in a free balloon 
by a combination of the two systems, the Montgolfier and the Charles. The gas 
balloon was to have a small Montgolfier attached to it; when they began to 
descend, a fire in the furnace of the Montgolfier was to be lighted; the under 
globe would become inflated and relieve the upper aerostat of its weight. It 
was a very nice scheme on paper, but a highly hazardous one in practice, as 
it subsequently proved. The inventors gave no thought to the 
danger of allowing gas and fire to be in such close proximity. A spark from 
the furnace of the Montgolfier set alight to the inflammable air in the upper 
balloon, and the unfortunate aeronauts who made the first experiment perished.” 

Parachutes, now seldom used, were next invented. Garncrin, a 
Frenchman, had the courage to cut himself away from a balloon at 
an elevation of 6,000 feet. His parachute oscillated violently, but 
reached terra firma in safety. To support a man, parachutes must 
be of such size and weight that to lift one from the ground and sub- 
sequently release it would expend more gas than would escape in 
opening the valve of the globe and lowering the balloon to the earth. 

“ No improvements were made in aerostats for many years after the first ascent 
of M. Charles, not in fact until Mr. Green made his celebrated journey to 
Weilberg. His balloon would hold 85,000 feet of gas and raise about 4,000 pounds, 
including its own weight and that of its accessories, which may be reckoned at 
one-fourth. Mr. Green conceived the idea of fastening a very long guide-rope 
round a windlass in his car. At night the aeronaut has no means of knowing 
his elevation save by an aneroid barometer, and if he were passing over a 
mountainous district he might, whilst believing himself to be several thousand 
feet above the ground, strike against a peak. The guide or trail rope, to which 
a small miner’s lamp can be attached, points out this danger, for instead of hanging 
perpendicularly under the car, it appears at an angle caused by its dragging on 
the ground. Floating ballast was also takert, to be used when passing over water, 
thus avoiding loss of sand. A machine was invented by Mr. Green for warming 
colTce and other liquors, heat being developed by slaked lime, thus doing away 
with the risk incurred by lighting a fire in the car. The journey across 
the sea was performed satisfactorily, and after a voyage of about eighteen hours’ 
duration — the longest time a balloon with passengers has ever been kept in the 1 
— a. safe descent was accomplished ; the total distance travelled being about 
500 miles. Subsequent to this aSrial journey ther,i is little to note in the history 
erf a^onautics until we come to the very remarkable ascents of Mr. Coxwell and 
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Mr. Glaisber. They Wei^ the mo^t interesting and useful that ‘have* evef been 
made, and proved of considerable value to the scientific world. Mr. Glaisber had 
long wished to ascertain the nature of the air at a great elevation. Many accounts 
have been penned by aeronauts of the extraordinary altitude they had attained, 
but little credence was given to their reports by men practically acquainted 
with the subject ; for, to reach a high elevation, the balloon employed must be 
a very large one.’* 

Mr. Coxwell, eager to facilitate the meteorological observations 
of Mr. Glaisher, constructed a balloon which would hold 100,000 feet 
of gas, or 15,000 feet more than the one with which Mr. Green had 
crossed the Channel. The leading objects to be gained were a know- 
ledge, first of the law of the decrease of temperature in proportion 
to the elevation ; and, secondly, of the distribution of moisture 
throughout the atmosphere. 

‘‘ A start was made from Wolverhampton, the balloon only containing 66.000 
feet of gas. An altitude was reached of nearly five miles ; the temperature being 
16 degrees, the air very dry and electricity positive. Another ascent was made in 
September the same year. At an elevation of one mile and three-quarters the 
aerostat, which was only two-thirds full of gas at starting, was quite filled. At 
three miles a pigeon was thrown out of the car ; the air was so light that the 
bird could not fly, but fell like a stone, A second and third experiment of a similar 
kind were tried, but with the same result. Two other pigeons were in the car ; 
one died, the other nearly so. When five miles high symptoms of blindness 
were felt by Mr, Glaisber, whose last entry was 37 degrees below freezing-point ; 
he subsequently saw, but was unable to register, tl»e barometer at 10 inches, which 
would indicate a height of five and a quarter miles. Mr Glaisher then became 
unconscious ; the balloon continued rising rapidly, and Mr. Coxwell’s reading, 
subsequently calculated by Mr. Glaisher’s aneroid barometer, gave a height of six 
miles. Mr. Coxwell now felt faint, and on attempting to open the valve found that 
his hands were paralyzed, and had to pull the string with his teeth Terrestrial 
sounds were heard at an altitude of three miles. We thus see that Mr. Cox- 
well has demonstrated that it is possible to exist up to the height of six miles. 
At the same time it must be remembered that both he and his companion had 
previously made somewhat similar ascents, and had accustomed themselves to the 
rarefaction of air met with at such an altitude. It must also be considered whe- 
ther Mr. Glaisher’s fainting lit was caused by the attenuation of the atmosphere 
he was inhaling, or by the diminished pressure of the air upon his body.^’ 

Thirteen years after this ascent M. M. Tis.sandier, Spinelli, and 
Sivel started from La Villette to make similar experiments. 

“ The aeronauts carried with them three small bags filled with oxygen and air 
to inhale, so as to sustain life at high altitudes, whilst an aspirator, filled with 
essence of petroleum, which would not solidify owing to the fall of temperature, 
was suspended , outside the car. This was to be set up vertically at an height 
of about 10,000 feet, for the purpose of injecting air into tubes of potassium 
intended for the determination of carbonic acid. Spinelli took with him his 
spectroscope, and in a sealed box, carefully packed in sawdust, were eight baro- 
metric test tubes to record the greatest h'&ight attained. A mistake was coiitmitted 
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in filling the aerostat too’ full at starting, the result beiti^ tHat ati elevatloif of 
>io,soo feet gas escaped with force from its neck. At a height of 23,000 feet Sivel 
felt oppressed and inhaled a moisture of air and oxygen. More ballast was thrown 
out. The aeronauts, soaring higher, gradually became drowsy. At 25,000 feet, 
M. Tissandier says, the condition of stupefaction which ensues is extraordinary ; 
the mind and body weaken by degrees and imperceptibly ; although COnscioUS 
of it, no suffering is experienced. The vertigo of the upper regions is not an 
idle word ; vertigo appears, and at the last moment annihilation. Suddenly the 
three aeronauts became insensible ; a few minutes later M Tissandier partly 
recovered, and found his two companions dead in the bottom of the car. Sivel’s 
face was black, his eyes dull, his mouth open and full of blood ; Spinelli’s 
eyes were half closed, and his mouth was also bleeding. The question that now 
arises is, what caused the death of these two men ? Did they perish owing to 
not being able to breathe the rarefied air, or owing to the diminished pressure 
on their bodies at so great an elevation ? Was their death the result of a combin- 
ation of these causes, or effected by their inhaling the gas which constantly 
streamed from the neck of the balloon 

It is impossible to say which hypothesis is correct, but Colonel 
Burnaby inclines to the belief that the inhalation of the gas which 
escaped from the balloon was the cause of the disaster. He consi- 
ders that with the aid of modern science an ascent might be made 
to a much greater altitude than the six miles already reached, and 
that meteorological experiments might be then conducted with com- 
parative safety to the aeronauts. 

“A short time ago a helmet was invented by M. Fleuss containing oxygen 
and some purifying substances ; with this helmet he can remain several hours 
under water without having communication with air. This invention would settle 
the question as to respiration at high altitudes The diminution of pressure on 
the body would be another difficulty, but that might be obviated by a dress con. 
taining air impervious to the atmosp here, and which could be contracted at the 
will of the wearer, so as to make up for the diminution of atmospherical pres- 
sure. Should such appliances be used, we firmly believed that, with a very large 
balloon having a capacity of 200,000 feet of gas, and which would be only a 
quarter'full when leaving the ground, an altitude of from ten to twelve miles might 
be gained. The experiment needs a certain outlay. The balloon and apparatus 
would cost at least ;£i,5oo. In these days of enterprise and thirst for knowledge, 
how long will it be before one of our great scientific associations determines to 
make the trial 

As to the use of balloons in time of war, up to the present only 
stationary captive balloons have been employed, and that chiefly at 
the siege of Richmond, when a telegraph wire was connected with 
th^ car, and the President, though many miles distant, knew what 
was going on at the scene of operations at the same moment as his 
general on the fleld of battle. 

“ In the last century it was shown that a captive balloon could be easily 
transported from place to place by means of ropes attached to infantry soldiers 
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w1^ Mtched on each aide ef theroad lowiftg the aiSrostat, wbidi was suspended 
nt an altitude of a few hundred feet. This mode of moving captive balloon* 
might* we believe* be still Airther developed, particularly in unenclosed countries^ 
and where there is little wind^ Twelve well-trained horsemen could easily convey a 
balloon holding 25,000 feet of pure hydrogen^ and floating at a considerable altitude 
above them, at a rate of from seven to eight miles an hour. A Staff Ofiicer In ths 
car could sweep the horizon with his field-glass for many miles, and obtain much 
important information in the shortest space of time. Had such a machine been 
employed at Tel-el-Kebir, the general in command would have known that there 
was a detached fort some distance in front of the enemy’s lines, and the mistake 
made by the officer who surveyed the position a few days before the battle could 
not have occurred. Again at Teb, only the other day, a balloon reconnaissance 
would have been very useful. It was important to know whether the Arabs had 
entrenched themselves, mounted the guns taken from the Egyptians. This 
could easily have been ascertained by an aeronaut at an elevation of 700 feet above 
Fort Baker or even Trinkitat. At the same time he would have informed his 
general that ride pits had been constructed by the enemy, and could have told 
him their exact position. Since writing these lines we are glad to learn that 
owing to the exertions of Captain Templar and Major Elsdale the Woolwich 
authorities have determined to establish a balloon corps. Better late than never, 
and should an autumn expedition leave these shores to relieve Gordon, a captive 
balloon manceuvred from the bank, or from a flat-bottomed boat, on the lowlying 
region along the valley of the Nile between Korosko and Khartoum, would en- 
able an officer to scan the horizon for a considerable distance, to signal to stations 
in the rear, and would also diminish the employment of cavalry. In still weather 
a light Gardner gun might be used with effect from the car. It may be said 
that the position of the men directing the piece would be somewhat preca- 
rious, but it must always be remembered that a balloon is a very difficult object to 
hit, owing to the aeronaut who manipulates it being able at any moment to 
increase or diminish his distance from the earth. At the bombardment of 
Alexandria an aerostat might have been the means of the admiral learning 
the movement of the enemy’s troops from the forts. This would at once have 
been detected by an officer in the car, whilst on a calm day it would be as easy 
to manage a captive aerostat from the deck of an ironclad as on land.” 

Colonel Burnaby is no believer in the recent schemes for reach- 
ing the North Pole in a balloon, as he has no faith in the ability to 
direct an aerostat, claimed in numerous letters he receives on the 
subject from various inventors. His reply to such communications 
is, that he will be very glad to make the gentlemen in question a 
present of £ 100 , if they will select two places, twenty miles apart, 
go in a free aerostat from one spot to the other, and return without 
anchoring the balloon pr recharging it with gas, provided that they on 
failing to do this will give him £$ to assist a charity. This sporting 
offer does not seem to have been accepted. 

So far as the solution of the problem how to navigate the air 
is concerned, Colonel Burnaby believes that balloons have done more 
harm than good : 
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**Tii6 attention of inventors has been diverted from what is probably the only 
feasible way to obtain the desired end— namely, the construction of a machine 
which, itself heavier than the atmosphere, will be able to strike a blow on the air 
in excess of its own weight. Machinery worked by steam is much too heavy for 
this purpose ; electricity some day, perhaps, will be available. An engineer who has 
made electricity his study recently informed an assembly of gentlemen that, in 
the course of the next ten years, he believed it would be possible to compress 
enough electricity in a substance the size of an eggshell to drive an express 
train from London to Liverpool. Science has not arrived at this point yet, but 
who can tell, after the telephone, phonograph, and the other marvellous dis’ 
coveries of Edison, what it may do in the future? Inventors should never forget 
that a bird is heavier than the air, and that the bird dies because its strength 
enables it to overcome the difference between its weight and that of the atmos- 
phere it displaces. To put the case in a nutshell, aerial navigation is a mere 
question of lightness a^td force.*' 
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Peril, Chapters XII. — XV. 

The Courts of Three Presidents : Thiers, MacMahon, Gr^vy 
TheMadCzar 
A Mysterious Dwelling 
Henry Greville’s Diary... 

To with a Water-Lily 

An Australian Novelist... 

Zero ! A Story of Monte Carlo Chapters XVIII — XXII {Conclusion) 

The Courts of Three Presidents : Thiers, MacMahon, 
Grew. — Presidents are not all alike. In their views as to the func- 
tions of a republic, in their opinions as to the amount of authority 
which a Republican ruler may exercise over his Ministers, as to 
the more or less pomp in which he should live, as to the etiquette 
which he should enforce, and as to the relations which he should 
personally maintain with the rulers of other countries, M. Gr^vy and 
his predecessors have all differed from one another. 

“ M Thiers was seventy-four years old when he became supreme ruler of 
France, after the Siege of Paris. At the general election held during the 
Armistice he was returned to the National Assembly by twenty-seven consti- 
tuencies out of eighty-nine, and the majority of those who voted for him certainly 
did so in the belief that he would bring about the restoration of constitutional 
monarchy. The thorough-going Republicans had everywhere joined with the 
extreme Bonapartists in voting against him. The quasi-national plebiscite given 
in his favour came from his having been placed on the listes de conciliation 
drawn up by the Legitimists, Orlean ists, and that mass of unclassified electors who 
like a strong government, and rally hopefully round the foremost man of the day 
whoever he may be. For eighteen years these electors had been the mainstay 
of the Empire ; but as there could be no question of restoring Napoleon III., 
they accepted M. Thiers as the most experienced of living statesmen ; and the 
only one who seemed to have firmness and prestige enough to cope with the 
revolutionary forces. M. Thiers also had the support of those moderate Liberals 
who were Republicans in theory, but who, with the fear of Gambetta and of the 
impending Commune before their eyes, would have been quite willing in the 
winter of 1871 to welcome a constitutional monarchy under Louis Philippe II., 
as the best of Republics. 

“ The National Assembly met at ^prdeaux, whither M. Gambetta had trans- 
ferred the seat of government after leaving Tours. The Grand Thd&tre wa^ 
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prepared for the reception of the deputies ; and M, Thiers, after the first vote 
of the Assembly, which appointed him Chief of the Executive, took up his 
residence at the Prefecture in the apartments which M. Gambetta had vacated. 

“ ‘ Pah I what a smell of tabacco !* he exclaimed, when he strutted into the 
ex-dictator’s study ; and presently Madame Thiers, her sister Mdlle. Dosne, 
and the solemn M. Bartheiemy St. Hilairei added their lamentations to his. 
They had been going the round of the house, and found all the rooms tenanted 
by hangers-on of M. Gambetta’s government, who had not yet received notice 
to quit, and who hoped perhaps that they might retain their posts under the 
new administration. All these gentlemen smoked, read Radical newspapers, 
refreshed themselves with absinthe, or beer, while transacting the business of 
the State ; and played billiards in their leisure moments. They were dismissed 
in a pack before the day was over ; but Madame Thiers decided that it would 
require several days to set the house straight ; and so M. Thiers’ removal to the 
Archbishop’s palace, where Monseigneur Guibert (now Cardinal), whom he after- 
wards raised to the see of Paris, offered him hospitality. 

“ When M. Thiers returned to the Prefectoral Mansion, it had been swept 
and garnished, and there was a guard of honour on duty to see that no intruders 
forced their way into the Chiefs presence, as in the free and easy days of the 
proconsulate, Napoleon-like, M. Thiers at once went to inspect this guard, and 
entered into conversation with the private soldiers. 

“ ‘ Have you been under fire ?* he inquired of one. The soldier drew him- 
self up, and not liking to say ' Sir,* which might not be respectful enough, nor 
‘ Monsieur le President,* since the great little man before him was not officially 
President, he answered : 

“ * Oui, mon Exdcotif * 

Thiers laughed. ‘ Why not that title as well as another ? ’ Repeating the 
story at dinner the same evening, and alluding to the * Avenue de I’Impdratrice 
iq Paris, which had been called Avenue Uhrich during the siege, he observed : 

* In view of dynastic and other changes, it would be simpler to call it once and 
for all, Avenue of the nearest female relative to the Chief of the Executive 
power' '* 

At this time there was no suspicion among politicians that M. 
Thiers had any serious thoughts of founding a Republic. His 
Guvernment was composed mostly of Royalists who were anxious 
for a fusion between Henri V. and the Orleans Princes. M. Thiers 
never spoke of the Republic at Bordeaux, and he went counter to 
the Republicans on the two points which they considered of vital 
importance to their party ; that is, he refused to move that the 
a.s&embly should be dissolved after the peace with Germany had 
been voted, and he would not hear of Paris becoming again the seat 
of the Government and legislature. He was opposed to Versailles, 
as a political capital, because of the reactionary significance that 
would be attached to the establishment of the Government in the 
city of Louts XIV. ; Versailles, hdwever, was obviously the most con- 
venient places and the Royalists were powerful enough to enlist 
public <ypinion in favour of it. 
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** Then, to the great indignation of Madame Thiers, these Royalists at once, 
took measures to prevent M. Thiers from sleeping in the Grand Monarch’s 
bedroom. The ch&teau, they said, was to become the abode of the legislature ; 
the state-rooms must be devoted to the use of members ; and the private 
apartments should be occupied by the President of the Assembly. M. Grdvy. 

** M. Thiers would, no doubt, have liked very much to sleep in Louis XIV’s 
bed, and to have for his study that fine room with the balcony, on which the 
heralds used to announce the death of one king and th& c'lccession of another in 
the same breath. His secretary and faithful admirer, M. Barthdlemy St. 
Halaire, went about saying that it was fitting the * national historian’ should be. 
lodged in the apartments of the greatest of the kings ; but this idea did not 
make its way at all. M, Thiers ended by saying that the rooms were too large,' 
while Madame Thiers despised them for being full of draughts and having 
chimneys which smoked. Nevertheless, M. Thiers was nettled at seeing that 
the Republicans objected quite as much as the Royalists to see him occupy the 
royal apartments. * Stupid fellows !* he exclaimed on seeing a caricature which 
represented him as a ridiculous pigmy, crowned with a cotton nightcap, and 
lying in an enormous bed surrounded by the majestic ghosts of the Bourbon 
kings. Then half-angry, half-amused, he ejaculated with his usual vivacity : 

* Louis XIV. was not taller than I, «and as to his other greatness 1 doubt whether 
he would ever have had a chance of sleeping in the best bed of Versailles if 
he had begun life as I did.’ Shortly after this, M. Migiiet meeting Victor Hugo 
spoke to him in a deprecating way about the fuss which had been made over 
this question of the royal apartments. ‘ 1 don’t know,’ answered the poet — ‘ /? 4 s 
id^es de dictature doivent f^ermer sous ce ciel-la* (Ideas of dictatorship would 
be likely to sprout under that tester.) This was reported to Thiers, who at 
once cried ; ‘ I like that ! If Victor Hugo were in my place, he would sleep in 
the king’s bed, but he would think the dais too low and have it raised.’ ' 

“ M. Thiers went to reside at the Prefecture of Versailles ; and soon the 
outbreak of the Communist rebellion caused the chateau to be filled with a very 
motley collev.tion*^ of lodgers. For weeks the superb Galerie des Glaces, where 
the kings had held their revels and where latterly William 1. of Prussia had been 
proclaimed Emperor of Germany, was used as a dormitory for deputies who could 
not afford to pay the high prices that were then being asked for rooms in Ver- 
sailles. Some of the lower apartments were converted into ambulance wardsy 
M. Gr^vy, appropriating only a small suite for his own use, left Louis XIV.’s 
bedroom to the sittings of the Finance Committee. Versailles so overflowed, 
with refugees from Paris that every spare room in every house was requisitioned. 
M. Thiers lodged more than twenty of his own friends at the Prefecture, and 
gave them a daily breakfast of au lait or chocolate. For their other meals 
they had to go to hotels, as Madame Thiers would not be put to the trouble 
and expense of providing a table ePhdte for her lodgers, while on the other hand 
she could not with propriety ask them to pay for their board.” 

M. Thiers had done not a little to aggravate the communistic 
outbreak by his obstinate blundering in dealing with the first de- 
mands of the insurgents, and afterwards by his error in abandoriing 
some of the best forts round Paris. He actually signed the order 
for the evacuation of Mont Vaiarien, and was with difficulty per- 
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suaded to withdraw it. Had the insui^ent$ obtained possession of 
thi.s fortress Versailles would ha<re Iain under their guns, and it is 
impossible to say how the rebellion would have ended. However, 
the rapidity with which he organised an army for the attack on 
Paris was certainly admirable. It must not be forgotten that he 
kept his place at the head of the Government only by appealing 
to the support of Conservatives of all shades, and while doing so he 
played a double game. He gave the Conserva tives to understand 
that when he had put down the Communist insurrection be would 
join in setting up such a Government as might be desired by the 
majority of the Assembly ; meantime he assured the emissaries of 
the Commune that he would not suffer the Monarchist factions to 
overthrow the republic. 

** There is this much to be said, that if he had not proffered this pledge to 
the Communists, he would have left them the appearance of a justification for 
their rebellion : while on the other hand, if he had not misled the Conservatives, 
they would have forced him to resign, and setting an avowed Royalist — probably 
General Cliangarnier — in his place, they would have arrayed the whole of the 
Republican party on the side of the Commune, and widening the issues of the 
civil war would have made it spread all over France. General Changarnier was 
deeply disgusted at not being appointed to the command of the Versailles Army. 
A' vain little coxcomb and intriguer, who on the strength of a few Algerian 
victories, was not ashamed to brag of his victorious sword,* he brought to bear 
on Thiers all the weight of lobby plots and drawing-room influence, and it is 
a wonder how Thiers resisted this formidable pressure. He did so by giving 
the ‘supreme command to Marshal MacMahon, and the hero of Magenta 
was deeply touched at this proof of confidence. MacMahon '‘had been 
taken prisoner at Sedan, but fortunately for his fame he had been severely 
wounded, and he had also the splendid charge of the Cuirassiers at Reichoshofen 
to his credit. Nevertheless he had come back from Germany, limping, haggard, 
and almost heart-broken to think that all the reputation he had won as a soldier 
in his earlier years was gone ; so that when Thiers sent for him and made him 
Conpnander-in-Chief, he burst into tears Thiers himself was much affected. 
*I thank you from the depth of ray heart,' said MacMahon, * for giving me this 
opportunity of retrieving my military honor.' 

“ The appointment of MacMahon, who, though a Marshal of the Second 
Empire, was an ex-Royal Guardsman of Charles X., and a Legitimist by 
education and family connections, both on his own and his wife’s side — this 
appointment was satisfactory to all sections of the Conservative party. It 
moreover rallied the entire army, and from the moment when it was made, the 
doom of the Commune was settled. But, relieved of his fears as to the possible 
triumph of the crew of ruffians and madmen who had got possession of Paris, 
M. Thiers became distracted by personal anxieties about the fate of his mansion 
in the Place St, Georges, and all the books and art treasures which be had 
collected jh it Those who saw him at this period will remember his pathetic 


* He siiid'nniore than once : ipie habitat k Vainm** 
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consternation when the Commune issued its decree for the demolition of his 
favourite house, and the. dispersal of it» collections. As forJMadame Thiers 
and Mddle, Dosne, they tried everything? that feminine energy and despair 
could suggest to avert the threatened calamity. All persons who were believed to 
hold any title of influence over members of the Commune, were adjured to bestir 
themselves^ to prevent an act of vandalism which' these devoted ladies feared 
might shorten M. Thiers* life. Nothing came of this activity, for the house 
was razed to the ground, its contents were stolen and scattered right and left ; 
but when the mischief had been consummated, M. Thiers bore his loss with a 
stoicism which had hardly been expected ” 

M. Thiers's collections were very fine, and it is to be 
noted that he had always been most chary of showing them to 
strangers. The painter Courbet, who acted as Fine Arts Minister to 
the Commune, was astounded when he made his first survey of 
M. Thiers’s treasures, and he valued the bronzes alone at j^6o,ooo. 
After the overthrow of the Commune Madame Thiers and her sister 
spent months in driving to all the bric-a-brac shops in Paris, identify- 
ing the curiosities which had been looked from their house. 
As they prudently paid all that the dealers demanded, and asked no 
questions, they were pretty successful in their searches, and most of 
the stolen articles gradually found their way back to M. Thiers’s new 
mansion, which was built at a cost of ;f40,000, voted by the National 
Assembly. 

*‘The horrible year 1871 was followed by one of perfect peace and great 
prosperity. The Royalists by their divisions —and thanks, also, to the Comte 
d« Cliambord’s obduracy — had lost the chance of restoring the Throne, which 
presenicd itself to them after the Commune, when the whole country was sick 
of civil war. The Republic remained standing because its enemies could not 
agree as to how it should be suppressed. M Thiers assumed the title of 
President ; he was the undisputed master of France, and to those who 
had no knowledge of his restless character and incapacity for governing quietly, 
it looked as if he would maintain his ascendency to his life’s end. In 
that year 1872, the enormous war indemnity exacted by Germany wasi paid 
off by the raising of a loan which might have been covered ten times 
over if all the applications for scrip had been accepted. Money seemed to 
gush from every pocket. The Germans who commenced their evacuation of 
the French territory left behind them a nation that was re-flowering like a 
huge plantation in the spring which follows a hard winter. Trade revived. 
The traqes of war and civil strife were effaced with amazing promptness from 
jhe street of Paris ; the army and all the public Services were reorganized, 
and *to crown these blessings, the land yielded such a harvest as had not 
been seen for half a century. M. Thiers was never much addicted to 
religious emotion, but when on a Sunday in July the news came to him by tcle- 
.gram of the glorious gathering in pf corn throughout the south ,of France, he was 
quite overcome. * Remercions Dieu /” he cried, clasping his hands. “ II ncm 
a eHtiH^HSy noft i * 
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' M. Thiers was dffur/wis to the finger' tips^ His* character is 
described as a curious rffervescing mixture of talent, learning, 
vanity, childish petulance, inquisitiveness, sagacity, ecstatic patriot- 
ism, and self-seeking ambition. He was a splendid orator, with 
the shrill voice of an old costerwoman ; a savant, with the presump- 
tion of a cockney ; a masterly administrator with that irresistible 
tendency to meddle with everything which wonies subordinates and 
makes good administration impossible. He was most charming with 
women, understood their power, yet took so little account of it in 
his serious calculations that he often offended, by his Napoleonic 
brusqueness, ladies who were In a position to do him harm and 
did it. 


** M. Feuillet-de Conches had to give up M. Thiers as hopeless. What 
was to be done with a President who, at a cerenronious dinner to Ambassadors 
and Ministers, would get up from table after the first course and walk round the 
room, discussing politics, pictures, the art of war, or the dishes on the menu f 
M. Thiers’ own dinner always consisted of a little clear soup, a plate of roast 
meat — ^veal was that which he preferred — some white beans, peas, or lentils, and 
a glass saucer of jam — generally apricot. He got through this repast, with 
two glasses of Bordeaux, in about a quarter of an hour, and then would grow 
fidgety. ‘ Est’Ce bon ce qua vous m^in^ez /d ? he would say to one of his 
guests, and thence start off on to a disquisition about cookery. Telegrams were 
brought to him at table, and be would open them, saying, * 1 beg your pardon 
gentlemen, but the affairs of France must pass before everything.’ If he got 
disquieting news he would sit pensive for a few moments, then call for a sheet 
of paper and scribble off instructions to somebody, whispering directions to his 
major-domo about the destination of the missive. 

But if he received glad tidings, he would start from bis chair and frisk 
about, making jokes, his bright grey eyes twinkling merrily as lamps through 
bis gold-rimmed spectacles. After dinner there was always a discussion, coram 
hospaibuSf between him and Madame Thiers as to whether he might take some 
black coffee. Permission to excite his nerves being invariably refused, he would 
wink, laughing, to his friends, to call their attention to the state of uxorious 
bondige in which he lived, and then retire to a high arm -chair near the fire 
where he soon dropped off to sleep. Upon this Madame Thiers would lay a 
forefinger on her lips, saying, * Monsieur Thiers dortf and with the help of 
her sister she would clear the guests into the next room, where they conversed 
in whispers while the President dozed — a droll little figure with bis chin 
resting on the broad red riband of his Legion of Honour, and his short legs 
dangling about an inch above the floor. It was always very touching to see 
the care with which M. Thiers’ wife and sister-in-law ministered to him. The 
story has been often told of how M. Thiers having been forbidden by doctors 
to eat bis favourite Provencal dish of brandade (fish cooked vrith garlic), M. 
Mignet, the historian, used to smuggle some of this mess enclosed in a tin box 
into his friend’s study, and what a pretty scene there was one day when 
Madame Thiers detected these two frdres provenqaux enjoying the contraband 
dainty together.” 
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M. Thiers had naturally a great notion of his dignity as Pre- 
sident of the Republic, and he was anxious to appear impressively 
on all State occasions ; but the arrangements made to hedge him 
about with majesty were always being disconcerted by his doing 
whatever it came into his head to do. His servants were dressed 
in black and he had a major-domo, who wore a silver chain and tried 
to usher morning visitors into the President*s room in the order of 
their rank ; but every now and then M. Thiers used to pop out of 
his room, take stock of his visitors for himself, and make his choice 
of those whom he wished to see first. 

“ Precedence was always given by M. Thiers to journalists, however obscure 
they might be. Ambassadors had to wait while these favoured ones walked in. 
A' journalist himself, the quondam leader-writer of the National, extended the 
most generous recognition to the brethren of his craft, but he also did this 
because he was wideawake to the power of the Press, and had generally some 
service to ask of those whom he addressed as mes chers collogues. He had 
such a facility for writing that when a journalist came to him ‘for inspiration* he 
would often sit down and dash off in a quarter of an hour the essential paragraph 
of a leader which he wished to see inserted. At the time of the Pt-iris election 
of April 1873, when his friend the Comte de Rdmusat, then Foreign Secretary, 
was the Government candidate with the insignificant M. Barodet opposing him 
a writer on the Figaro called at the Elysde and M. Thiers wrote a whole article 
of a column’s length for him. It was printed as a letter in leaded type with the 
signature Un vteux bourgeois de Paris; and a very sprightly letter it was, which 
put the issues lying between M. de R^musat and his Radical adversary in the 
clearest light. However, the electors of Paris acted with their usual foolishness 
jn preferring an upstart to a man of note, and within a month of this M. Thiers 
resigned in disgust.” 

If M. Thiers had been a baurg^eais President, the Marshal Duke 
of Magenta was a grand seigneur. He establi.shed his household at 
once on a semi-royal footing as though he intended there should 
be at least a temporary Court to remind French noblemen of 
old times, and to give them a foretaste of the pomps. that 
were coming under Henri V. Under Madame Thiers’s frugal 
management the ;ff36,ooo a year allowed to the President 
sufficed to cover all expenses ; under the Duchess of Magenta!5 
management the presidential income did not go half way towards 
defraying outlay. 

“ The first signs of returning splendour at the Elysde were seen in the liveries 
of the new President’s servants. Instead of black they were grey and silver, 
with scarlet plush, hair-powder, and on gala occasions wigs. M. Thiers, when 
he went to a public ceremony, drove in a substantial landau, with mounted escort 
of the Republican Guard, and his friends — ^he never called them a suite — followed 
behind in vehicles according to their liking or means. Marshal MacMahon 
with' the Duchess and their suite were afways enough to fill three dashing landaus. 
These were painted in three or four shades of green, and lined with pearl gtey satin ; 
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each would be drawn by four greys with postilions in grey jackets and red velvet 
caps ; and the whole cavalcade was preceded and followed by outriders.. Going 
to reviews, however, the Marshal of course rode, and this enabled him to make 
a grand display with his staff of aides-de-camp. M. Thiers had a military 
household of which his cousin General Charlemagne was the head ; but this 
warrior never had much to do, and it was no part of his business to receive 
visitors. Anybody who had business with M. Thiers could sec him without 
a letter of audience by simply sending up a card to M. Bartb<51emy St. Hilaire. 
Marshal MacMahon, on the contrary, was as inaccessible as any king Visitors 
to the Elys^e in his time were passed from one resplendent officer to another 
till they entered the smiling presence of Vicomte Emmanuel d’Harcourt, the 
President’s secretary, and this was the ne plus ultra. Against journalists in 
particular the Marshal’s doors were inexorably locked So far as a man of his 
good-natured temper could be said to hate anybody, the Duke of Magenta hated 
persons connected with the Press For all that, he did not object altogether to 
newspaper tattle, for whilst he read the journal des D^bais every evening from a 
feeling of duty, he perused the Figaro every morning for his own pleasure." 

“ Throughout the autumn of 1873 the restoration of Henri V. seemed so 
imminent that the Rupublican weavers of Lyons were employed in executing 
immense orders from Parisian mercers, for silks with lilies embroidered on them . 
and a famous carriage builder was commissioned to make three state coaches 
that were to be used for the new King’s triuniph.mt entry into Paris. A d iy 
came when the royal orb lay like a ball at the Comte de Chambord’s feet. His 
friends had decided, after long plotting, that the best thing he could do would 
be to present himself in the hall of the Assembly and be there saluted King by 
acclamation. Everything was to be in readiness for this coup de ihkdtre. The 
Minister of War, the Prefect of Police, the President himself, were all privy to 
the scheme. There would be guards on duty to crush any Republican resistance ; 
and a whole army of bill-.stickers would l>e sent forth to placard the King’s 
proclamations on the walls of P.aris. The Comte de Chambord had come 
privately to Versailles, and one evening he paced in mental agony to and fro in 
the dining-room of his friend M. de la Rochette, asking himself whether he 
should do what his friends desired. But he was alw.iys Henry the Unready. He 
took flight in the night, and three days later issued that queer manifesto in which, 
boasting of his attachment to his faith and flag, he called the White Flag ‘ le 
drapead d’Arques et d’ I vry’— forgetting thit these battles were Protestan^ 
victories. 

“ When Henri V had cominitte 1 political suicide, there was no more chance 
of a Royalist restoration ; and Marshal MacMahon had to ask the Asseinoly to 
ponflrm him in the Presidency for a fixed tern\ of aeven years. He was not a 
happy man after this, for between the Republicans who abused him for never 
mentioning the word * Republic’ in his speeches and messages, and the Royalists 
who reproached him for not striking a coup tVSlat on their behalf, he was sorely 
harassed, He hated politics, and his perceptions as to political necessities were 
always hazy. For instance, he declared that happen what might he would 
never accept M. Gambetta for his Minister ; and this vow naturally forced the 
leader of the Opportunists into a position of irreconcilable enmity. Gambetta, 
nevertheless, evinced considerable tact in never agitating for the Marshal’s 
overthrow. When he pronounced his famous ultimatum, II faui se soumettre ou 
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ie ddmHire just before the general election of 1877, he was only laying^ down 
the constitutional proposition that an elected- President' must yield to the wishes 
Of the nation or retire ; but he was not anxious that the Marshal should retire. 
He often said that it was highly desirable that the first Republican President 
should ser\'e out his full term so that there might be a regular constitutional 
transmission of power to his successor ; and when the Marshial had, after all, 
surrendered to the Liberal party by accepting M. Dufaiire as his Prime Minister, 
M. Gambetta testified his approval by attending a party at the Elysde. But this 
did little good. The Duchess of Magenta made her stateliest courtesy to the Repub- 
lican leader ; the Marshal gave him a civil but smileless bow, and Gambetta was 
glad to make a rapid exit from a house where he perceived that hi« presence 
caused more astonishment than pleasure 

” The Marshal was asked after this, whether he still persisted in refusing 
any political alliance with Gambetta. ‘ Unquestionably,* he said, ‘ we should 
not agree for an hour, then why meet at all ?* On another occasion he said : 

* I don*t expect my Ministers to go to Mass with me, or even to shoot with me — 
but they must be men with whom I can have some common ground of conversa- 
tion, and I shall have none with ce monsieur 

The Marshal eventually resigned in consequence of a disagree- 
ment with his Liberal Ministers on the subject of military appoint- 
ments. Throughout his presidentship there were two points on which 
he had always been intractable — army questions, and the granting 
of decorations to Civilians. During his cabinet councils he generally 
sat at the head of the tabic, sjiying nothing whilst his ministers 
talked. But whenever they touched on the army, he took the lead- 
ing part in the discussions, expressing his opinions in the most 
peremptory language, and he did the same as regards decorations. 
He did not object to let Civilians have the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, but he was determined to know all about the antecedents 
of the gentlemen recommended for this distinction. It was of no 
use to ask his signature for the decoration of any man known to 
be a free-thinker. His never-failing reply was : “ A man who is not 

a Christian does not want a Cross.” 

M. Grdvy won reputation and money as a barrister by defending 
journalists in state prosecutions, and upon the downfall of Louis 
Philippe was immediately appointed to something equivalent to a 
Prefecture, by the Provisional Government of the second Republic* 
Next his countrymen in the Jura sent him to sit in the Constituent 
Assembly, and here M. Grevy distinguished himself by proposing 
that the new Republic, which this Assembly was deputed to found, 
should have no President, or rather that the President should be 
a mere Prime Minister, liable to be dismissed at any moment He 
has since learnt to think that it is good for a Republic to have a Pre- 
sident not amenable to sudden dismissal. 
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M. is a man of talent .and great moral courage^ bat he owes Jhis rise 

to an- uncommon faculty for holding his tongue at the right moment, * I kept 
silent^ and it was grief to me/ says the Psalmist. M. Grdvy may have felt like 
other people at times, an almost incomparable longing to say foolish things ; but 
having bridled his tongue he was accounted wiser than many who bad spoken 
wisely. Under the Empire he practised at the Bar, continued to make money, 
was elected in his turn bAtonnier^ or Chief Bencher as we might say, to the Order 
of Advocates, and in 1868 was returned to the Corps Ldgislatif by his old electors 
of the Jura — in which department he had by this time acquired a pretty large 
landed estate.* A neat, creaseless sort of man, with a bald head, a shaven chin 
and closely trimmed whiskers, he looked eminently respectable. The only re- 
prehensible things about him were his hat and his hands. Tie always wore a 
wide-awake instead of the orthodox chimney-pot, and he eschewed gloves. If 
his hands were cold he put them into the pockets of bis pantaloons. Some pre- 
tended to descry astuteness in this contempt for the usages of civilized man, for 
the wide-awake is more of a Radical head-dress than a silk hat. But it never 
occurred to M. Grdvy at any time since he first achieved success in life to 
regulate his apparel, his general conduct, or his words, in view of pleasing the 
Radicals. At the Revolution of the 4th September, 1870, he was requested to 
become a member of the National Defence. No, he said ; the Government must 
be elected by the nation before he could recognise it as a lawful one. Through- 
Out the Siege of Paris he kept repeating the same thing. Nothing that was being 
done was constitutional * You are one of those men who would make an 
omelette without breaking eggs,’ said Gambetta impatiently to him at Tours. 
‘You are not making omelettes, but a hash/ replied M. Grdvy calmly. ‘All 
revolutious would be unju stifiable from your point of view/ continued Gairbetta, 
‘You will die in the skin of an insurgent/ was all M. Gr€vy deigned to 
answer. 

The Assembly elected after the war at once chose M. Grdvy for its Speaker, 
and he took up his abode in the Royal Palace, from which party jealousies had 
debarred M. Thiers. But he did not alter his maiiner.of life one whit on that 
account. In Paris and Versailles he was to be seen sauntering about the streets 
looking in at shop windows, dining in restaurants, or sitting outside a cafd smok- 
ing a cigar and sipping iced coffee out of a glass. He had a brougham, but 
would only use it when obliged to go long distances. It often happened that 
setting out for a drive he would alight from his carriage and order his coachman 
to foUow, and for hours the puzzled and disgusted coachman would drive at a 
walking pace behind his indefatigable master, who took easy strides as if he were 
not in the slightest hurry. M. Grdvy’s favourite evening pastime in those days 
was billiards, and it is so still. He is a first-rate player of the cannon game oa 
those small French tables which have no pockets. He has been known to make 
more than one hundred cannons at a break, and he is sufficiently enthusiastic at 
game to care not a button with whom he plays. Whilst he was President 
of the Assembly the man who came to play with him^ most often upon tfa^ 
private table of the Palace was M. Paul de Cassagtiac, the Bonapartist.” 

M. Grdvy made an irreproaichable Speaker. Without fear or 
Eavour he performed his task of keeping order in the unruly 

* Afc Mo&t*»oiis«Vaudrey. 
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latUre .coldly fend firmly, and nobody could 'ever acc««o him of un- 
fairness. His character for justice became so well established that 
Marshal Mac Mahon once rendered homage to it in a way most 
honourable to them both. 

“This. was in 1877 after, the General Election, which drove the Due de 
Broglie’s last Ministry from office. A malce-shift Cabinet had been formed^ 
but Marshal Mac Mahon was being advised by some of his Conservative friends 
to dissolve the newly elected Chamber, and call the Due de Broglie again to 
office to prepare another general election. He sent for Mr. Grdvy and asked 
him point-blank : * Do you want to become President of the Republic ? * 

“ * I’m not in the least ambitious of the honour,’ answered M. Grdvy. 

“ Uf I were sure you would be elected in my stead 1 would retire/ continued 

the Marshal, ‘ but I don’t know what would happen if I were to ga ’ 

My strong advice to you is not to resign,’ said M. Grdvy, ‘only bring an 
end to this crisis by choosing your Ministers out of the Republican majority, 
and you will be pleased with yourself afterwards in having done your duty.’ 

“ ‘ Well, you are an honest man, and I wish there were more like you,’ 
observed the Marshal, and, having shaken hands with M. Grdvy, he dismissed 
him without promising to follow his advice. But he did follow it the. same day. 

“ There is one point of resemblance between M. Grevy and the Marshal, for 
M. Gr^vy is a keen sportsman ; but in most other things the two differ, though 
in some M. Grdvy differs more from M. Theirs than he does from the Marshal. 
His manner of living at the Elysde is dignified without ostentation. His servants 
do not wear grey and scarlet liveries ; but the arrangements of his household 
are more orderly than those of M. Thiers could ever be. His servants in black 
know well how to keep intruders at a distance. No mob of journalists, inventors 
and place-hunters calls to see M. Gr^vy in the morning. On the other hand, 
three or four times a week a great number of deputies, artists, journalists and 
office's may be seen going into the Elsy^e as freely as if they were entering a 
club. They do not ask to see the President or the latter’s secretary, M. Four- 
neret, but they make straight for a magnificent room on the ground-floor over- 
looking the garden, which has been converted into a fencing saloon, and there 
they And M. Daniel Wilson, /a maison. All these habituds^ who^^form 
the Court of the Third Republic, keep their masks, foils and flannels at the 
Elysdc, and set to work fencing with each other as if they were at the Gdtechair’s 
or Paz’s. Presently a door opens and the President walks in. For a moment 
(he fencing stops, the combatants all turn and salute with their foils, whilst the 
other visitors stand up. But, with a pleasant smile and a wave of the hand, 
M. Grdvy bids the jousters to go on, and then he walks round the room, saying 
something to everybody, and inviting about half a dozen of the guests to stay 
with him to breakfast.” 

M. Grdvy is the same unassuming man and as ever takes life very 
easily. Occasionally the Cabinet meets at the Elysde in the Salle des 
Souverains, and he presides over it. It is worth observing that in 
this Salle there are the portraits of a dozen sovereigns of the nine- 
teenth century, including Queen Victoria, but not a symbol of any 
kind to remind one that it is a Republican Government that sits in 
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this room. Even the master of the house has more In him of the 
constitutional monarchi than of the President. The constitution 
has conferred on him large powers which he never uses. When the 
ministers, disperse, the President makes his way to his private apart- 
ments, where he finds his daughter and his grandchild, in whose com- 
pany he somehow takes more delight than in that of statesmen. 

“Now and then there is a dinner at the Elys^, twice a week at lekst there are 
evening receptions, and about twice in the winter there are grand balls. On all 
these occasions everything is done in the best possible style, and the President 
discharges his functions of host with a serenity which disarms alt criticism. He 
says nothing much to anybody, but he is the same to all. If by chance he falls 
into deep conversation with any particular guest, nobody need suspect that state 
matters are being discussed. The probabilities are that the President will be 
talking about his last score at billiards and the next performance of his new breech> 
loader at Mont-sous-Vaudrey. Moreover, what makes M. Gr^vy more puzzling 
and interesting at once to those who behold him so simple in his palace, is the 
knowledge which all have, that when his time comes for leaving the Eiys6e he will 
walk out of it as coolly as he went in, without wishing that his tenancy had been 
longer, and certainly without doing anything to prolong it. His only anxieties 
will be to see that his favourite cues and his gun-case suffer no damage at the 
door.” 





FRENCH LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 

Paris, irdMay 1884. 

jpCYPT is the all-absorbing question. The French feel that “Eng- 
land’s difficulty is France’s opportunity,” and will press for 
some-clear and binding statement from English Ministers as to their 
intentions on the Nile, before attending Congress. It is thus that the 
French hope to regain what they lost by not joining England in her 
attack on Arabi Pasha. The French cannot be blamed for insisting 
on an explanation, which the English also stand very much in 
need of ; at the same time the difficulties that block the efforts of 
England will come to lignt. 

By her conduct towards Gordon Pasha, and by the mess and 
muddle in the Land of Go.shen, England enters the Congress> for her 
a Court, with no small prejudices against her. It is the spirit of Old 
Pam that ought to be invoked just now. 

The Recidiviste Bill, which the Australians are resolved to check- 
mate, will find its solution in that of Egypt. France declines to 
consider the moral-and-international-polity side of the question the 
only one to be considered, and that aspect of the case the Australians 
would do well to keep to the front. PVance has plenty of facilities 
for consuming at home her home-produced crime, and at Cayenne 
she has limitless means to guard her social pollutions. The French 
believe, that once in possession of new islands, they, like the Duke 
of Newcastle, can do what they like with their own. 

It would not be surprising if China, which has cut up so badly, 
has to pay for the complete understanding between England and 
France. France has her heart set upon an Oriental Empire, as a 
counterbalance to that of British India. If England gives free leave 
to France to walk into the bowels of the Flowery Land, everything 
can be arranged. 

History will record that the most important literary manifesta- 
tion of the present epoch, consists of Naturalistic Romances and 
Histories of the Revolution. And these two forms, so widely 
different, of intellectual activity, are due to the perfect liberty which 
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reigns to love what is low and to rehabilitate what is inferior. For* 
merly public taste would have arrested this contemporary programme. 
However, in an artistic point of view, .the result has not been important. 
One has quickly perceived that when man looks upwards there is 
no limit in the infinite, but he arrives very quickly at the bottom, when 
he plunges downwards. Naturalism authorizes daring in everything, 
but it gives nothing in exchange. It is of the earth, earthy. And 
it is quite independent of morality. 

’ The history of the Revolution has really only commenced with- 
in the last ten years. The writings of Thiers, Lamartime, Mignet 
even, are full of errors which the works of Taine, d’H^ncault, Camille 
Rousset,"Duruyse, have corrected. 

It was the spectacle of the Commune, that enabled, us to 
comprehend the Revolution. It was indifference that produced both 
intolerable fanaticisms. One drifted to the Commune, as one did 
to the Terror, without any person wishing for or pushing on cither. 
Messrs. Forneron and Bardoux in their “ Histories,** paint the 
Revolution from different standpoints, but arrive at the same conclu- 
sions. The former shows us the imigris^ or royalists, wandering across 
Europe, seeking an asylum and demanding a morsel of bread, 
ascending the stairs of strangers which Dante found so hard. The 
latter concentrates his attention on one figure, Pauline de Beaumont, 
the unfortunate daughter of Montmorin. M. Forneron has no 
style, he writes familiarly ; he interests ; he avoids accumulating 
documents which suffocate the recital, like Taine ; he adheres to a 
few typical facts, and groups round them the anecdotes and the 
“ sensibilities’* of the epoch. 

M, Bardoux promenades in the same couches of society, but 
records his observations differently. He introduces us to Chenier 
Trudaine, Pange. That society is full of magnanimous candour, of 
love for humanity, of pity for those who suffer. Suddenly the sky 
darkens, the thunder rolls, victims scream, and' the crowd responds 
with yells of joy. The revenge was cannibal, as in the case of Guillon, 
who was cut up into morsels and devoured before the eyes of his wife. 
There were men who dined before the guillotine installed under their 
windows ; who rose from table to see the heads of children, aged fif- 
teen, and of men arrived at three score and ten, fall into the basket: 
Some of the lookers-on, like Robespierre, wrote against capital 
punishment, so sensitive was their nature. 

Montmorin, the father of Pauline de Beaumont, refused to 
fly from Paris. At the moment when \be executioner arrived, he re^ 
sisted, and' bit Ids bandr Au assistant headstban cut ofP the vie^ 
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tkn*3 fingers, with a hatchet, and put them in his pocket, to exhibit 
them in the neighbouring caf/s. The body of Montmorin, all pal- 
pitating, was then carried on spears to the entrance of the Assembly. 
The friendship of Joubert saved Pauline, but the other members of 
her family perished the same evening that Madame Elisabeth was 
executed. She returned later to Paris, after the Terror. The state 
of the capital at this period has been wonderfully described by the 
Brothers de Gon court. 

Madagascar, though somewhat eclipsed by the events at Tonkin, 
receives much attention ; the Rev. P. de la Vaissiere, of the 
Society of Jesus, and M. d’Escamps, of the Admiralty, both con- 
tribute bulky Histoires : M. Charles Buet gives the ricsult of a Sijc 
Mois on the island, and M. Macquaire furnishes an account of his 
Voj'age, with illustrations. All the writers recall the injunctions of 
Richelieu, Colbert, and Louis XVf, for P'rance to become a commer- 
cial nation. Richelieu, almost on his death-bed, it appears, “ ordered” 
the occupation of the great African island. The authors explain that 
the reasons for not permanently occupying Madagascar are due 
to the bad scasorts at which the colonists landed ; their inability to 
stand the climate ; its “ distance from the mother country,” the Suez 
Canal not having been constructed ; and finally to the quarrcllings 
of French officials. Madagascar was then baptized “ France 
Orientale,” Father de la Vaissi6re says England gained a footing on 
the island a century ago by ruse^ by arming, and instructing, and 
making alliances with the llovas. These arc conclusive arguments* 
that she ought to remain there, and not relax her grip. Protestan- 
tism, it seems, has been declared by tJic Malagasys to be the religion 
of the State. France and Catholicism are expunged. The work of 
M. d’Escamps is a compilation from all travellers’ notes, arranged 
in the interests of France, to expose the doings of the Protestant 
Missionaries, whose grand crime seems to be their success. M. Buet 
is remarkably weak in geography ; thus he claims Massouah and 
the small town of Zullah as French. The work is all jumble. M. 
Macquaire’s volume is an imaginary voyage ; the illustrations are un- 
worthy of French art. Two Creoles open a conversation on things 
in general, and the book finishes with a treatise on the boomerangs 
which the author regards as a find.” 

VeuvCy by Octave P'euillet, merits attention because its author 
is an Academician. His novels are in repute in high society ; but 
the. present one is inferior in talent, style, and dramatic action to 
MmisUur dc Camors. and Julia de Trecceur, Nor is it a whit more 
maisa^l.. Robert and Maurice are* two friends; they have, sworn an 
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eternal friendship, at the foot of a crucifix on a cross road, to be 
loyal to each other through life. Robert enters the navy, Maurice, 
the artillery ; the former in due time marries Marianne d* Epinoy 
and quits the service. Maurice dislikes all this. The Franco-German 
war reconciles them ; on the battle-field, Robert is mortally wounded ; 
he makes his dying declaration to Maurice, namely that he has left all 
his fortune to his wife ; that she must never remarry ; and he makes 
Maurice swear that he will shoot himself if he ever proves unfaithful 
to the trust. As might be expected, Maurice in due course falls in 
love with the widow. But his oath interferes with his going further. 
The widow feels she*^ is likely to lose him, and commences to flirt 
with one Gerard, a notorious libertine, and Maurice’s passion gets the 
better of his oath. He marries the widow. While the guests are en- 
joying the wedding banquets, Maurice rises, puts on his hat, lights a 
cigar, proceeds to the cross where he swore, when a lad, to be faith- 
ful to Robert, and blows out his brains. A corpse, not a bridegroom, 
occupies the nuptial chamber. Christianity cannot excuse this suicide 
on the score of honour. Strange that in M. Feuillet’s other novels, 
de Trecosr and Monsieur de Camors^ the key of the denouement is the 
same — suicide. The plot is unreal ; the personages have nothing 
natural, and all appear to have been created after the types of a 
keepsake, or a series of fashion plates. It comes rather within the 
sphere of a Nana and Zola for an educated widow to conceive a 
feigned passion for that socicty-waif Gerard. There are many pages 
of fine writing, full of penetrating observation. 

V Evolution Naturaliste, by Louis Desprez, is a study upon that 
group of descendants of Balzac, — the progeny is far behind the 
progenitor — N. Flaubert, the Goncourts, Alphonse Daudet, and Zola. 
The author appears to attribute all the literary misfortunes of France 
to the influences of America, Uncle Sam is the chief offender, only 
his sins are neither designated nor catalogued ; M. Desprez wants 
everything simple; he desires the age to go back to Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand, Hugo, Balzac even. He loves Musset ; esteems de 
Vigny ; and admires Jean Richepin. The author objects to fanciful 
creations, in a word to romanticism, yet he blames the Goncourts 
for putting in relief vices and moral deformities. He falls foul of 
Daudet, but can afford absolution to the arch offender, Zola, under 
certain conditions. 

La Vie Publique en Angleterre, by P. Daryl, has the fault of all 
this class of writings by distinguished foreigners. They describe 
English society without having been admitted into it ; they view the 
inner life of perfide Albion from bars and restaurants, and conclude: 
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that the physiology of “ John BuU et son ild^'ls concentrated in the 
purlieus of Leicester Square. He has a cantering acquaintance with 
Londoners, and has been allowed to rub coats with certain indivi- 
dualities ; anything in pantonjles is a god-send for him. 

In the Revue cfAuthropo/ogie, Dr. Rey resumes some of the 
notes of the late Paul Broca, on the weight of the brain. Broca 
weighed 432 brains, of which 140 were those of females. In the 
case of men, the weight generally was uniform, but in women the 
variations were remarkable. Both indicated a tendency to diminish. 
The mean weight for men was 1,358 grammes, and for women 
1,179. The relative weight of the brain rises regularly with the 
stature till the height 59*^ to 63)^ inches is reached, after which 
the variation is but slight. 

In the same periodical M. Elie Rechis continues his remarkable 
studies on the Cafres, but more especially the Zottlons. To make a 
prince valiant, he must be rubbed with the blood and the fat of one of 
his maternal near relatives, a grandfather or grand-uncle for ex- 
ample. And to. ensure the prince a double life, or a second 
.soul, as well as the goods and chattels of the victim, the parent 
ought to be killed before the prince’s eyes. The army, as well as 
the heir apparent, is also physicked into courage by the priests. 

The latter feed a bull on certain herbs reputed to have a charm ; 
the animal is led into the middle of the camp ; powder is sprinkled 
on it and in the fire ; a slight incision is next made in the arm and 
thigh of the warrior, and is dusted with the powder. The bull is then 
knocked over, and skinned alive, strips of its flesh being cut off and 
roasted. The virtue consists in each ^ravc being able to obtain a bite 
of the quivering flesh before the animal has expired. The efficacy of 
this physic to promote bravery will prove of no avail if any woman 
touches a morsel of the steak. The Greeks marched to battle, head- 
ed by the phantoms of ancestors. Theseus at Marathon for example. 
The warriors of Hayti, when going to combat, wear doll-images of 
their grandsires strung round their foreheads. The priests of Nica- 
ragua placed the old men at the head of a fighting column ; in 
France, the revolutionists range the women and children in front. 
The Chikehas of Columbia, wlien out on the war-path, are preceded 
by the skeletons of their kings and the mummies of their ancient 
heroes ; in Africa, the Somalis defile before the graves of their fore- 
fathers, saluting and addressing vows to their remains. An ancient, 
custom of Bantona consisted in cutting off the head of an enemy,, 
and burying. the trunk, under the* principal, entrance to the carp p.. 
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It was considered his ghost hovered round, and acted as a watch^dog, 
by warning his friends of a like fate if they approached. 

The Kaffirs, when they took Hottentot prisoners, cut off the tips 
of their fingers, sucked the flowing blood, and pressed the victio^’s 
arm to make the fluid ooze copiously. Ugolino devoured his chil- 
dren in order to preserve a father. There have been many modes, 
of extorting confessions, but the Kaffir priests are original in their 
cruelty: they seek an ant-hill ; open it out, sprinkle water thereon ; 
the culprit is placed on the site, and soon the ants enter his nosGi 
ears, eyes, and devour him ; to add to the torture, he is stoned with 
red hot stones, while pincers at a white hc.it arc used to titillate 
the soles of his feet. Despite this hideous cruelty, Kaffirs have 
suffered to the bitter end, asserting their innocence. Could an early 
martyr in his shroud of fire do more ? 

The Dutch word “ kraal” signifies either a cattle-pen, a stable, 
or a residence covered with clay and having but otic aperture. A 
confederation of these kraals is ruled by a king, and the latter is held 
to be infallible and incapable of doing wrong— so long as he keeps 
on good terms with the chief proprictor.s. Royalty has its respon- 
sibilities, and the drain on the civil list must be excessive. If a sub- 
ject be reduced to misery, he calls on the king, and demands a 
milch-cow on whose milk he can subsist, or an ox to roast ; if 
Majesty be not in a position to concede the prayer of the ctpplicant, 
he must board and lodge him till good times set in. He will have 
to provide clothing also ; if there be orphans, he must be a father 
to them, and in the case of girls, must secure them husbands. The 

St 

latter are found to repay his Majesty for all thc' expenses of bring- 
ing up the bride. Kaffraria, according to M. Reclus. is a depen- 
dency of the enormous Britannic agglomeration, of which the Zulu 
empire is but a souvenir. He believes there is a future and an 

important rd/e in that future, for the Kaffir : he is the kernel of a 

new population, the representative of thc birth of a new people. 

M. Charpy, in his study on the “ Kalmouks,” points out that 
the few who do not lead a nomadic life, have the tendency to return 
thereto. They are superior to the Mongols in intelligence, and 

Buddhism has less influence upon them. Some tribes of thc Kal*- 

mouks have attained a certain degree of superior civilisation, as 
those of the Volga. Their camels, sheep, horses, and black-cattle 
supply them with all the food and ornament they require. The ex- 
crements of the animals, when dried, furnish the fuel. But the 
Kalmouks are doomed to disappear before the fatal march of events, 
as the aboriginals of Australia and America have vanishe4* .Mutton 
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and mare’s milk constitute the principal diet of the Volga Kalmouks, 
while those of Zai’dam eat no animal food ; only grilled flour and 
milk are allowed. Besides mutton, the Volga Kalmouks eat the 
flesh of animals that have died a natural death. The milk is either 
consumed fresh or in the form of a curd, and can be converted into 
a dozen preparations at least, — cheese, milk-dust, &c. Tea is a 
necessity ; it consists of tea-leaves mixed with blood or gelatine, and 
made into bricks, eight by twelve by three inches in size. This tea 
is made into a soup, with milk, butter, and salt. The “ bricks’* arc 
imported from China, or Han-Keon. The Chinese and Russian 
merchants supply cau-de-vie. Smoking is a necessity also : the men 
always have the pipe in the mouth, and, “ infants smoke even before 
they have ceased to suckle,” that is to say, at three and four years of 
age. The Kalmouks have no crockery ware ; their cups, &c., arc 
composed of wood and leather. Each member of the family carries 
his own cup or goblet, in his pocket, enveloped in a rag ; he does 
the same with his knife ; fingers replace forks, — as with the first 
Napoleon. The young animals are reared, for shelter, in the tent with 
the family, and the furniture is limited to a chest or altar and a bed ; 
next there arc leather sacks for etceteras^ and wooden boxes for 
provisions ; carpets are plentiful. The costume now approaches th^ of 
the Cossack peasantry. The favorite colour is red. Unmarried females 
wear their hair very short ; when wedded, it is allowed to grow and 
form two plaits ; single ladies wear only a ring in the right ear ; 
when matrons, they can .sport two ; the men liavc a ring in the 
left ear. The nomadic Kalmouks “ never wash their chemises ; they 
wear them till they drop off by morsels.” Those of the Volga, 
however, patronize the wash tub occasionally. 

M. de Prcoseusst^ has brought out a new edition, almost an 
original work, so numerous are the changes and additions, of his 
Jdsus-Christf son temps ^ sa tne, et son cenvre^ which appeared twenty 
years ago, and which met with such a brilliant welcome. It was not 
exactly a reply to Renan’s Vie de Jesns^ but a protest against the 
negation of the divinity of Jesus Christ which was the result, or 
Slim, of Renan's roundabout “ conclusions.” Does Renan, it may be 
fairly asked, ever indulge in conclusions that can be seized and 
hafttdled } 

M. de Bizemont’s Tongkiug^ <5^., is a pleading “ to have and to 
hold” all Annam, as a compensation for the loss of Hindustan to 
France. It is not Annam which is the objective of the French', but 
the breaking up of the Celestial Empire, and the appropriation of 
sbinc of the dibris. 
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EUROPE. 

say that the political record of the past five weeks in England 
is unimportant would be as far from the truth as to say that it is 
interesting. 

As the session wears on, it grows daily more evident that the 
main lines of the Government programme have been laid wide of 
popular sympathies. That Ministers should be supported by a 
majority at once so overwhelming in numbers and so subservient 
in temper that they can depend on passing through the House of 
Commons almost any measure they may choose to introduce, is, no 
doubt, in itself, a fact which possesses a certain interest ; but it is 
an interest of an unpleasant kind to all thinking men who are not 
par^sans in the worst sense of the term, and one which has a de- 
pressing effect on the feelings and energies of the nation. 

In the Franchise Bill Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 8re seek- 
ing to thrust upon the country a measure of the most momentous 
import which, while it inspires one section of the community with 
grave apprehension for the future, appeals to no commensurate 
hopes or sympathies in the other. The London Government Bill 
furnishes another instance of the morbid itching of the Government 
■to associate their reputations with wholesale organic changes in the 
institutions of the country which find no justification in popular 
demand. 

The Franchise Bill was read a second time on the yth ultimo after 
a prolonged debate, the amendment of Lord John Manners having 
been rejected by a majority 'larger than even the most sanguine 
supporters of the Ministry could have expected, the entire Irish 
party voting with the Government. 

In his speedi on the occasion Mr. Gladstone, while unjustly 
taunting the Conservatives with opposition to the enfranchisement 
of the peasantry, and thus raising a false issue, wholly failed to meet 
their real objections to the ministerial measure. These objections 
were, on the one hand, that the extension of the county franchise, 
unaccompanied by an impartial scheme of redistribution, would 
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swamp the vote of the peasantry by that of the artisans enfHtnchised 
with them, and thus place it in the power of the Ministry, by appealing 
to the constituencies so constituted, to redistribute seats in such 
a way as to effect a permanent transfer of political power ; and, on 
the other hand, that, while in the absence of some effective provi- 
sion for the protection of minorities, the Bill would add largely to 
the power of the disloyal section of the Irish population, the Govern- 
ment had not only given no indication of any intention to introduce 
such a provision, but actually proposed to raise the proportionate 
representation of Ireland at the expense of England. 

In justification of the latter proposal, all Mr. Gladstone could 
urge was that Ireland, being further from Westminster than England, 
required a larger share of representation to counteract the effect of 
distance ; that, as she got less than her fair share of representation 
in 1832, she ought to be compensated by getting more than her fair 
share now, and that the probability was that the disparity which 
already existed, and which would be aggravated by the Bill, 
would be diminished in the future by an increase in her popula- 
tion. 

Not one of these arguments will stand examination ; but the 
fallacy of the last is transparent. For whatever reason there may be 
for expecting that the population of Ireland, which has for a long 
time p4st been steadily diminishing, will increase in the future, there 
is probably much greater, and certainly not less reason for expecting 
that the population of England will also increase in at least an 
equal ratio. 

Though the Bill excites widespread distrust among the moderate 
Liberals, the only member of the party of any standing who was in- 
dependent enough to vote with the minority, was Mr. Gordon, who 
concluded an admirable speech in defence of the course adopted by 
him with the expression of a fervent hope that the democracy to 
which the majority of the House was content to confide the future 
destinies of the country, Vould stand out in splendid contrast to the 
democracies of other countries, and, by its superior fairness and 
greater moderation, prove that history did not always repeat itself, and 
that evil examples did not always teach an evil lesson. 

In the order for going into Committee on the Bill, Mr. Raikes 
moved to instruct the Committee that they have power to make provi- 
sion for the redistribution of seats between the existing constituencies 
and for the representation of populous urban sanitary districts at 
present unrepresented. This, after, being opposed in a heated 
speech by. Mr. Gladstone, who accused, thje mover of deliberate 
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obstruction, was defeated by a narrow majority of 174 to 147, after 
which the debate adjourned to the -lat instant, when the House 
went into Committee oh the Bill, Mr. Chaplin having withdrawn 
his amendment, to the effect that it was unwise, under existing 
circumstances, to include Ireland in the extension. 

.Some fifty notices of amendments stand for consideration in 
Committee, that most likely to command a majority being one from the 
Liberal s:de, to be moved by Mr. Albert Grey, for the insertion of a 
clause providing that^up to the ist January 1887, when the present 
Parliament will expire by effluxion of time, all elections shall take 
place in the same manner as if no alteration had been made by this 
Act in the franchise. 

Such a clause, while leaving untouched the ostensible object of 
the Government in separating extension from redistribution, would 
effectually obviate the possibility of redistribution being settled by 
a Parliament elected by virtually packed constituencies. If the 
Goyernmnt are acting without any arrihe perish in the matter, it is 
difficult to see how they can oppose it, and if they declare their in- 
sincerity by opposing it, it is difficult .to see how the moderate 
Liberals can support them. 

On the 8th April Sir W. Harcourt moved for and obtained 
leave to introduce his London Government Bill, which went through 
the formal process of a first reading. 

Taking it as conceded that the Metropolis should have one 
great Municipal Government, he explained that the foundation of 
his plan was to adopt the Corporation of London as the basis of the 
central municipal body. With regard to the question of area, it 
proposed . to incorporate into the existing Corporation the whole of 
the citizens within the area of the Metropolis Management Act of 
1855 whose qualification was the same as in other Municipal 
boroughs. The measure would transfer to the Corporation the 
existing powers of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Vestries, the powers under the Metropolis Management Act, and 
the administrative powers of the Justices of the Peace in the 
Metropolitan counties, but would not interfere with the administra- 
tion of the poor, education, or the police. London would be divided 
into thirty-nine Municipal districts or wards, which would be identical 
with those in the Metropolis Management Act. The Common 
Council to be elected by them would consist of two hundred and forty 
members, the number of representatives for each district in the 
riUio. of the population and rateable value of each. By this body 

Lord Mayor would be annually chosen. There would also bu 
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a p5aid Eteputy Mayar td take the place of the Lord Ma3^f wheft 
absent. With regard to the aldermen, he proposed to tfaflsfer theif 
magisterial authority to stipendiary magistrates, and the other func- 
tions of the Court of Aldermen to the Common Council. In 
addition to the central authority, the Bill proposed to establish a 
Local Council in each Municipal district; possessing only a deri- 
vative authority, delegated by the Common Council. Each of thettt 
would have a budget of its own, and furnish estimates of what its 
work would cost, and the Common Council would assign the work to 
be done. The work which the local bodies did, the localities would pay 
for ; and the work of the central authority would be paid for out of 
the general rate. The District Councillors would be elected at the 
same time and in the same manner as the members of the Common 
Council, who would also be members of the District Council. At 
the first election of the Common Council one hundred and fifty 
members only would be chosen by the citizens, the remaining ninety 
to be made up of the forty-six members of the Metropolitan Board 
Works and their Chairman, and forty-four members of the existing 
Common Council. 

The Bill is thus, in its constructive aspect, mainly a centralising 
measure, and appears to challenge the fatal objection that, while 
the Local Councils, being deprived of their independence, would 
work with less zeal and consequently less efficiency and economy, 
the amount of woik and responsibility thrown on the Central 
Council would be such as no single body could effectively discharge. 

But it is in its destructive aspect that the Bill will encounter most 
opposition. While dealing a severe blow at vested interests and 
offending existing Municipal bodies, it contains nothing to enlist 
the sympathies of the electors. They will, it is true, send represen- 
tatives to the Central Council, but the power they will wield there 
will be infinitesimally small ; and though there will still be Locaf 
Councils, they will, in parting with their authority, lose such dignity 
as they at present possess. 

The Bill has been called for by no large section of the people, 
and is warmly opposed by every official body connected 
in any way with Manicipal administration. I'he present 
Common Council are, with one solitary exception, fiercely 
hostile to it ; the Vestries are all passing Resolutions against 
it by overwhelming majorities ; the Metropolitan Bbard of 
Works has condemned . it, and, while every one admits th€5' 
necessity of some reform, the bulk of the citizens of greater 
London would probably prefer putting up with existing abuses^' 
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, jvirhich they know, to accepting the unknown ills of a scheme which 
presents on the face of it so little to recommend it. 

The Cattle Disease Bill was taken up m Committee on the 
22nd ultimo, when the Government suffered a serious defeat on 
Mr. Dodson's amendment to restore the bill in effect to the state 
in which it had been sent up to tlie Lords, which was defeated by a 
majority of 185 to i6i. 

Mr. Dodson thereupon moved to report progress, with the view 
of giving the Government time to reconsider its position ; and, on 
the following Friday, he announced that he would propose a fresh 
amendment in consonance with the decision of the House. 

This amendment, which provides that, if only a part of the 
exporting country is affected by the disease, the prohibition proposed 
by the House of Lords shall be confined to that part, was brought 
forward on the 29th ultimo, and accepted by a large majority. 

On the 24th ultimo the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
the Annual Budget, which shows an estimated revenue of 
jf85,555,ooo, against an estimated expenditure of ;£^85, 292,000, thus 
leaving a small balance of 263,000. 

In justification of the revenue totals, which arc less, by more 
than a million and a half, than the actual receipts of the past year, 
Mr. Childers pointed out that the present condition of the country 
was such as to make it more than usually difficult to forecast what 
the result might be. On the one hand, trade, in many of its 
branches, was in a state of great depression ; profits generally were 
low ; the income from land was still unsatisfactory, and diminished 
railway receipts had, for some time past, testified to diminution in 
the resources of the people. On the other hand, there were circum- 
stances which showed that the artisans and labourers of the country 
Were doing well. Prices of bread and the ordinary articles of con- 
sumption were low ; there was a steady decrease of pauperism, and 
' the growth of the income tax from year to year showed that the 
accumulations of the country 'were increasing. 

In. illustration of the latter fact, he pointed out that, while in 
1880-81 the income tax produced ;£‘i,85o,ooo ; in 1881-82, 
^^1,900,000; in 1882-83, 950,000; and in 1883-84, ;ffi,97o,ooo, 

per penny — it was estimated to yield, in the present year, in round 
figures, ;C2, 000,000. 

In the case of one minor item of receipt, official expectation 
had been signally disappointed by the result. The newly introduced 
parcel post, which had been in operation for eight months of the 
year, had been estimated to produce during that period 3 40,000, 
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but had actually brought in less than half that sum, or . only 
1 5 5,000. In view of this discouraging. circumstance. it had beep 
determined to postpone, to the ist Augu.st 1885, the introduction .of 
the six-penny telegram service which it was originally proposed to 
commence from the 1st October next 

The only remission of taxation proposed is a reduction 
of the duty on four-wheel carriages from two guineas to fifteen 
shillings. 

In the absence of important fiscal changes the chief interest 
of the Budget Statement lies in the important change which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to make in the . gold 
currency. 

The condition of the coinage, which, owing to the practical 
inefficacy of existing arrangements for the withdrawal of light 
pieces, has been steadily declining during the past forty years, has 
proved a source of anxiety to successive Governments, and the 
necessity of taking early steps to restore it has long been recognised. 
To such dimensions has the evil grown with neglect, that it is esti- 
mated that more than half the existing sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
have already, from loss by wear, ceased to be legal tender, and what 
might, if taken in time, have been easily corrected, could now be 
effectually remedied only at a cost which it would require con- 
siderable courage for any English Government to incur. 

The present Government apparently lacks this courage ; and, 
though it has resolved to grapple with the question, what it proposes 
to do is not to make up the deficiency, but to legalise, and so 
perpetuate it, in an altered form. 

Mr. Childers estimates that there are at present, in circulation 
in the United Kingdom, ninety million sovereigns and forty million 
half-sovereigns, fifty-five per cent, of which are deficient in weight 
to an average extent of 2^^. each in the case of the former, and 
each in that of the latter, below legal tender limit. In other 
words, he estimates that in addition to the wear and tear down 
to legal tender limit, there is an aggregate deficiency of metal of 
£S 10,000 in the case of the sovereigns, and of ;f2oo,ooo in the case 
of the half-sovereigns, or ;6’7 10,000 in all. 

To meet this state of things, he proposes to substitute for the 
existing half-sovereigns, and to issue instead of similar half- 
sovereigns in future, ten-shilling pieces, containing only nine-tenths 
of the present quantity of gold. With the gold thus abstracted from 
the half-sovereigns he proposes — to restore to full legal tender 
.weight the existing light sovereigns and other light sovereigns 
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tha?t maybe withdrawn during^ the next twenty years ; and 2 /w/> with 
the Interest on the balance, which will be held in reserve, to maintain 
the. gold coinage in what he considers a “ satisfactory condition.*’ 

The value of the gold that will be abstracted from the half- 
sovereigns he puts down at two millions and a half sterling, less the 
existing deficiency in weight below and above legal tender, calcu • 
lated at ;f220,ooo, or jC2, 280,000 net. 

The deficiency to be made good in the existing light sovereigns 
hfe estimates, as above, at 10,000; the deficiency in sovereigns to be 
Withdi'awn during the next twenty years at 20,000 ; the cost of 
re^Cdinagc at ;£^7o»<^oo ; and contingencies at £’50,000, or a gross 
total expenditure of £950 000. 

I'here would thus be a net balance of £1,330,000, besides accu- 
malated interest, available to meet the cost of maintaining the coin- 
acge in the future, estimated at £40,000 a year. 

Assuming the accuracy of these calculations, the so-called 
“gain” from the half-sovereigns would be entirely employed in 
restoring and maintaining the sovereigns. It is, therefore, obvious 
tha£ the aggregate purchasing power of the gold coinage would be ’ 
ithafifecCed by the proposed operation. The operation amounts, in 
short, riierely to a process of robbing Peter to pay Paul, the defi- 
ciendy of gold in one portion of the currency being transferred * 
bodily to anothef portion ; and it follows that, except in so far as 
this transfer might prove a source of additional convenience, the 
belief that the actual degradation of the coinage by wear and tear ' 
iV6uld be remedied by the proposed plan is illusory. 

The question of convenience stands as follows. As regards 
foreign exchanges, the evidence collected by Mr. Childers shows that 
^e existing sovereigns and half-sovereigns do not stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing. For, while the sovereigns are largely used 
for the purposes of foreign payments, and are so far international 
cbfns, the half-sovereigns are not so used, or are so used only to a 
comparatively slight extent, and are thus wholly, or almost wholly, 
efomestre coins.' Viewed, therefore, in the light of this fact, the effect 
eff the proposed operation would be to transfer all deficiency of 
weight below legal tender limit, from a coin which is largely used 
for the purposes of foreign exchange to one which is not so used at 
a!?, Ol* is? so used only in a slight degree. 

Thfe, it mUst be admitted, would be a distinct gain ; and, evert 
if Mn Childers should have underrated the extent to which the half- 
is used for tlie purpose of foreign^ payments, any incon- 
vtUfience wiiiClV would ' arihe fro^n its complete dlsqualiiicatiofi 
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such a purpose would probably be more than counterbalanced by 
the practically absolute fixity of intrinsic value with which the 
sovereign would be invested. 

For domestic purposes, too, assuming the existing deficiency in 
the coinage to be an irremediable fact, it would be a distinct advan- 
tage that it should be confined, along with the risk and uncertainty 
attendant on it, to one portion of the coinage, instead of beings 
at present, spread indiscriminately over the whole of it. 

At present the sovereign^ and half-sovereigns contain, in . 
aggregate, less gold, by a certain amount, than they ought to contain-, 
in order to fulfil legal requirements, and no one knows in .practicCf^ 
in what particular coins the deficiency resides. Should Mr. Childers’^ 
proposal be carried out, the sovereigns and half-sovereigns will, in, 
the aggregate, contain no more gold than before ; but people wi^ 
be practically assured that, when they receive a sovereign, it is up to 
legal tender, while the liability of the half-sovereigns to loss by wear 
will be no greater than before. 

The ten-shilling pieces under the new scheme would, however, 
be legal tender only u[) to five pounds ; and it follows that the effect 
of the scheme will be to transfer the deficiency in the intrinsic value; 
of the currency from a coin available for payments of any amount; 
to one available for small payments only. 

It therefore becomes essential to provide that the number of ten- 
shilling pieces (really nine-shilling pieces) in circulation shall not ej^-. 
cecd the requirements of the public for t,he purpose of such payments. 
For otherwise the result of the depreciation they would undergo would 
be to saddle the lower classes with the main share of a loss of purchas-. 
ing power at present spread over the whole comin-unity. The uppec 
classes, receiving tlieir pa}’ments in sums which would enable them tOi 
claim the greater proportion in sovereigns, would be in a position. tO. 
protect themselves by refusing to take more ten-shilling pieces .tha,nf 
they required. The lower classes, on the other hand, when they receive 
gold at all, receive it in sums which would render them liable to have^ 
ten-shilling pieces, or a large proportion of such pieces, forced upon^ 
them. Retail tradesmen, especially in certain localities, would con-sCf^ 
quently receive from these classes a greater number of ten-shilling 
pieces than they could dispose of as change ; and, in the absence of 
any provision for getting rid of the excess, the only way in which theyf 
could recoup themselves for the loss and inconvenience incurred 
would be by raising their prices. 

Such a result would, of course, be intolerable, and ^r. Chil4er^ 
;;LCcordIn^y proposes to make arrangements witb the Bfink of Eng^ 
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lahd td'r’eceive redundant ten-shilHng pieces free of charge. This" 
arrangement may be sufficient to protect the public. But is it' 
compatible with the success of the scheme as a financial opera-' 
tion ? 

'Mr. Childers’s calculations, it will be observed, assume that the 
number of ten-shilling pieces required by the public will be as great 
as the number of half-sovereigns they at present employ. But it is 

inconceivable that a coin available only for small payments should 
circulate as freely as one which is legal tender to any amount. Unless, 
therefore, option is given to the public, in the first instance, to ex- 
change existing half-sovereigns for their equivalent weight in 
sovereigns, instead of for ten-shilling pieces, the probability is that a 
considerable proportion of the ten-shilling pieces will find their way 
to the Bank of England. 

In that case what becomes of Mr. Childers’s assumed “ gain” of 
two millions and a half ; and what of the undertaking to restore and 
maintain the sovereign, for the fulfilment of which it is required ? 

Another objection to the scheme is the temptation which the 
difference of more than eleven per cent, will hold out to private 
coiners, who will be able to make a handsome profit by coining 
ten-shilling pieces indistinguishable from, and intrinsically as good 
as, those issued from Her Majesty’s Mint. 

In introducing the Budget Mr. Childers made another important 
announcement, and one that has caused something like a scare 
among the holders of three per cent, stocks. 

Certain cf these stocks, aggregating more than ;£'400,CX)0,000, are 
redeemable at par, at one year’s notice, in quantities of not less than 
500,000 ; and, as they are at present at a premium, it would be 
to the advantage of the revenue to pay them off. The Government 
prop6.se to avail themselves o^their power of compulsory redemp- 
tion, after a certain reasonable time, to be named hereafter, unless, 
in the meanwhile, the holders choose to convert them into two-and-a- 
half per cent, stock at the rate of jCio8, or new two-and-three- 
quarters per cent, stock, at the rate of £\02^ for each jficx), the 
dividends in either of the cases being quarterly instead of half-yearly. 

The saving of interest to the tax-payer by the operation will, 
it is estimated, be iii the one case 3^1,750, and in the other £2,200 
per annum per million of three per cent, stock converted. 

Oh the 30th April the House of Commons rejected, by a large 
majority, Dr. Cameron’s Bill for the regulation of cremation, thu^ 
showing l^t they prefer leaving untouched the existing risk of 
;. 5 erfous abused to letidihg tlieir sanction to a practice which, though 
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not prohibited by law, is opposed to the feelings of the great mass of 
the public ; which is at present seldom resorted to ; and which; 
should necessity arise, the Legislature is free to prohibit. 

Several important captures of suspected Fenian conspirators have* 
been made since I last wrote, including one of a man named Fitzgerald, 
who was arrested in London, and who is charged with being concern- 
cd‘ in the late Turbercurry murder; another of one Daley, or 
Denman, who was arrested, the following day, at Birkenhead, with 
three nitro-glycerine bombs and materials for exploding them in 
his possession ; and a third of a man named Egan with whom Daley 
lodged, and on whose premises a quantity of, documents have been 
found, which are considered to show that he has been for many years 
an active member of the Fenian brotherhood, and that he has 
further conspired with Daley for treasonable purposes. 

A man named M’Donnel has also been arrested on the strength 
of evidence furnished by these documents. 

No definite proof has apparently been obtained either of the 
precise nature of Daley’s immediate object in the manufacture of 
the bombs, or of the connexion of any of the prisoners with the late 
dynamite outrages. But the trial is still proceeding, and the Crown 
has, no doubt, abstained from producing more evidence than is 
necessary to obtain their remand from time to time pending the 
completion of the enquiry. 

The occurrence of a violent earthquake in parts of the counties 
of Essex and Suffolk on the 22nd April rudely dissipated the belief,' 
founded on the uniform experience of three centuries, that Great 
Britain is exempt from the liability to such visitations. The shock 
which took place at twenty minutes past nine in the morning spent 
its chief force in the immediate neighbourhood of Colchester, and 
was sufficiently severe to cause serious injury to masonry buildings. 

The spire of the Congregational Church at Colchester was 
thrown down; the turrets of a fine old Norman Church at Wyven- 
hoe, four miles to the south of that place, were overthrown ; and the 
Parish Church of Langenhoe in the same neighbourhood was entire- 
ly destroyed. 

In the two places last named and in the neighbouring village of 
Geldon scarcely a chimney stack was left standing, and most of the' 
houses were so seriously damaged as to be rendered untenantable, 
while, in Colchester itself, where, the earthquake was less severe, 
many chimneys were destroyed. 

The shock extended as far as Leicester to the north, and Bris- 
tol to the west, and was distinctly felt in the metropolis. 
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Since the withdrawal of General Graham’s force from Sttakim 
tjie state of affairs in the Soudan has gone steadily from bad to worse- 
The chance of General Gordon being able to effect the object of his 
mission to Khartoum by mere persuasion alone, unsupported by 
cither the presence, or the promise of an adequate force^ was fron» 
the first so infinitesimally small that it is difficult to believe that the 
Government placed any dependence upon his success. But what» 
ever that chance may have been, it was effectually destroyed when, 
hy the operations in the neighbourhood of Suakim, the Government 
gave the lie to its pacific professions. In sanctioning those opera- 
tions, it adopted the only course consistent with the retention of 
the Red Sea littorals, but the necessary corollary of its action, unless 
it was to be worse than abortive for every other purpose, was the 
opening of communications with Khartoum by an advance o» 
Berber. The necessity of such advance for the safety of Khartoum 
was strongly pressed on the Government by Gordon himself, who, 
in a despatch to Sir Evelyn Baring, dated 9th March, stated in 
the plainest terms that there was otherwise no hope of the people 
rallying round him, or paying any attention to his proclamations, 
and no advantage in his remaining any longer at Khartoum, whence 
bis retreat would, in ^ few clays, become a matter of extreme diffir 
CUlty. This view of the matter was supported by Sir Evelyn Baring, 
while Generals Wood and Stephenson both reported in favour of 
the feasibility of the movement. Yet the Government, in the face 
of this evidence, not only refused to sanction the advance, but with- 
drew the troops to a distance at which their presence could exercise 
no moral effect, while, at the same time, they did not hesitate, when 
questioned, to deny that General Gordon had asked for troops, 
and to declare that there was no evidence that Khartoum was 
i|) danger. 

The withdrawal of the expedition gave, as might have been 
expected, a fresh impetus to the rebellion. The road to Berber^ 
which had been momentarily opened by General Graham’s last vic- 
tory over Qsman Digma, and which the friendly tribes would pro- 
bably have kept open had their confidence in the intentions and' 
power of the British not been destroyed, was at once closed the 
doubtful tribes, more than one of which had shown a strong- 
disposition to epme to terms, went over to the enemy, and in a few' 
days Berber, itself was closely invested. 

On the 1 6th April Sir Evelyn Baring telegraphed to Lord^ 
Granvino> to the' effect that urgent 'appeals for assistance were com- 
ing In from thatpl^e ; and on the sqth he again telegraphed, stating 
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that there was a panic at Berber, and that, if any message was to go 
to General Gordon, it should be sent at once, as the telegraph clerks 
were leaving. But all the Government could bring itself to do was 
to telegraph to Mr. Egerton — Sir Evelyn Baring having then left 
for London — to report, after consultation, whether any steps, by 
negotiation or otherwise, could be taken to relieve the place. 

The consultation was held, the Governor of Berber having 
in the meanwhile reported his inability to hold out any longer 
unless troops were sent, and the result was that Meher Pasha and 
the Generals, with the support of the Khedive and the whole weight 
of Egyptian official opinion, strongly urged that steps should at 
once be taken to despatch an Anglo- Egyptian force to relieve that 
place at the earliest possible niomeiit. 

The Government, however, refused to send English troops at 
such a senson, or to employ Indian troops for the purpose, or to 
allow Egyptian troops to go alone, and instructed Mr. Egerton to 
inform the Governor that no immediate assistance could be given 
him. 

On the receipt of this information, the Governor proclaimed 
the decision to the people of the town, who at once sought safety 
in flight, and a large portion of the garrison at the same time went 
over to the enemy. The latest report is that the place surrendered 
last week to the Mahdi. 

By this event Khartoum, which, since Gordon's defeat in the 
middle of March, has been more or less surrounded by rebels, is 
completely isolated ; and, in the absence of communications, it is 
quite impossible to conjecture what at the present moment may be 
“‘the position of General Gordon. No news has been received from 
him since the i6th ultimo, when he was shut up behind his fortifica- 
tions, with a garrison of proved cowardice and doubtful fidelity, in 
the face of an enemy flushed with success and daily increasing in 
numbers and boldness. 

Up to that date no material change would seem to have taken 
place in his actual position since the defeat just referred to. But 
his communications, official and private, betray a growing conviction 
of th6 hopelessness of the prospect before him, and a deepening 
sense of indignation and disgust at his heartless abandonment. 

From the 24th to the 31st March there appear from despatches 
received at Cairo on the 9th ultimo to have been almost daily skir- 
mishes with the rebels, who were reported to have suffered consider- 
ably from ^ the fire of the Krupp gun. On the other hand, a. body, 
of Bashi Bazouks, who^ on the 30th, made a sortie against the enemy 
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were repulsed and compelled to retreat into Khartoum, while a few 
days previously two hundred and fifty of the garrison had displayed 
such symptoms of insubordination that General Gordon had found 
jt necessary to disarm them. 

On the 1 6th April, Zebehr Pasha suddenly received a telegram 
from General Gordon, appointing him Assistant Governor of the 
Soudan^ and urging him to push on without delay to Khartoum. 
This telegram, which, it subsequently appeared, was despatched in 
the belief that Zebehr was at Korosko, and which contained no 
reference to the refusal of the Governmeirt to sanction Gordon-s 
choice of Zebehr as his successor, was dated 7th April. 

Zebehr refused the appointment bn the ground that, as his pro- 
perty was still in the hands of the Government, he could not leave 
Cairo. 

About the same time official intimation of the final refusal of the 
Government to send troops to Berber would appear to have reached 
Gordon, and, in reply, he sent a telegram to Sir Evelyn Baring, the 
contents of which have not been published, but in which he is re- 
ported to have notified to the Government that in consequence of the 
difficulties and great delay in communications, he intended thence- 
forth to act on his own responsibility. 

Sir Evelyn Baring possibly refers to this telegram when, in a 
message to Lord Granville, dated April 1 8th, speaking of a short 
message of the 8th idem from General Gordon, he says : “lie 
evidently thinks that he is to be abandoned, and is very indignant.” 

On being apprised of the decision of the Government not to 
send troops, General Gordon offered Colonel Stewart, and Mr. Power 
the option of retreating with him by the equator or trying to reach 
Berber ; and these officials both telegraphed to Sir Evelyn Baring 
to say that they preferred the former course as the less dangerous 
^ of the two. 

On the same date he addressed the follovying piteous telegram 
to Sir Samuel Baker : — 

.**1 have received a meagre telegram from Sir Evelyn Baring, stating 
that the British Government do not intend to send British troops to open 
the road to Berber, but that negotiations are proceeding with the Arabs for 
opening the road. You will be able to. judge of the value of these’ nego- 
tiations, and also of the time such arrangements will last after the withdrawal 
> of the British troops from Suakim. Our position is as follows : We are. 
provisioned for five months, but arc hemmed in by some five hundrcd deicr- 
Thined and two thousand rag-tag Arabs. Our position will be much. b<?tter 
with the rising of the Nile. . Sennaar, Kassala, DongoU, and Berber are quite 
safe for the present. Do you think if an appeal were made to the million- 
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aires of England and the United States two hundred thousand pounds would be 
available ? Herewith you might obtain the permission of the Sultan of Turkey 
to lend us two thousand or' three thousand Mizams, and' send them tu Berber. 
With these wc could not only settle our affairs here, but we could also do for 
the False Prophet, in whose collapse the Sultan is necessarily interested. I 
would put Zebehr in command. If the loyal way in which the troops and^ 
townspeople here have held to me under these circumstances of great 
difficulty were known, and the way in which my lot is involved in theirs, 
1 am Sure this appeal would be considered to be fully justified. 1 should be 
mean indeed if I neglected any steps for their safety. Rumour says that. 
Zebehr is at Korosko, but no official confirmation has yet been received 
from Cairo. It is remarkable that I am not informed.** 

In a despatch dated the iith ultimo, Sir Evelyn Baring referred 
to a telegram from General Gordon, the substance of which he had 
forwarded on the 9th idem, and in which the General asked that 
Turkish troops might be sent to his assistance. 

No such telegram appears in the despatches, but they include 
a telegram from Gordon to Sir Evelyn Baring, dated the 8th April, 
in which he mentions the fact of his having sent the telegram to 
Baker just referred to, and expresses a belief that Sir Evelyn Baring 
would agree with him, and which runs as follows : — 

“The man who brought letters from Berber states Zebehr is at Korosko ; 
if so, you did not tell me tins important fact. Scarcely a day passes without 
our indicting losses on rebels, which losses arc quite unnecessary if wc are 
eventually to succumb. Cuzzi sent me copy of his telegram to you, and 
I quite concur in what he says of the futility of negotiations respecting 
road to Berber. I have telegraphed to Baker to make an appeal to British, 
and American millionaires to give me 300,000/. to engage 3,000 Turkish ' 
troops from Sultan and send them here. This would settle the Soudan and 
Mahdi for ever ; for my part, 1 think you would agree with me. 

** I do not sec the fun of being caught here to walk about the streets for 
years as a Dervish, with sandaled feet, not that (D.V.) I will ever be taken 
alive. It would be the climax of meanness, after I have borrowed money ^ 
trom the people here, have called on them to sell their grain at a low price, 
&c., to go and abandon them without using every effort to relieve them, 
whether those efforts are diplomatically correct or not ; and I feel sure, what- 
ever you may feel diplomatically, I have your support— and of every man pro- 
fessing himself a gentleman — in private. 

“ Nothing could be more meagre than your telegram — * Osman Digina's 
followers have bc^n dispersed.* Surely something more than this was re- 
quired by me.** 

In the telegram of the i6th April Gordon states very plainly 
what he thinks of the conduct of the Government. He says 
» “As far as I can understand, the situation is this; you state your' 
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iiitetttion oF not sendhig 'any relief up here, or to Berber, and you refine me 
Zebehr. 

coniider myself free to act according to circumstances. T shall hold otr 
here as long as I can, and if I can suppress the rebellion I shall do so. If I catr- 
not 1 shall retire to the Equator, and leave you indelible disgrace of abandoning 
the garrisons of Scnaar, Kassala, Berber, and Dongola, with the certainty that 
you will eventually be forced to smash up the Mahdi under great difficulties/ 
if you< would retain peace in Egypt.** 

At the same time the following two telegrams were received by 
Sir Evelyn Baring from Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart and Mr. Power, 
announcing the determination to stand by Gordon already referred 
to : — 

Lii^.-CoLOREL Stewart to Sir E. Baring. 

(Telegraphic.) 

Khartoum Aprils 1884. 

General Gordon has acquainted me with your intention of not relieving 
Khartoum, and proposes I should go to Berber and trust to success of your 
negotiations for opening road from Suakim to Berber. General Gordon has 
given you his decision as to what he himself intends doing, and weighing all 
circumstances and doubting the success of your opening the road to Berber, 
unless by advancing troops, I am inclined to think my retreat will be perhaps 
safer by the Equator. 1 shall, therefore, follow the fortunes of General 
Gordon. 

Mr Power to Sir E. Baring. 

(Telegraphic.) 

Khartoum Aprils 1884. 

General Gordon, in view of the present critical situation here, has 
made the following intimation to me 

•‘As soon as it is possible 1 propose you should go to Berber. If you do 
not to elect, then justify me to British Minister.” 

General Gordon of course does not like responsibility of taking English 
Consul CO Equator, but at present I do not see how it is possible for any *buc 
an Arab to get to Berber. I would elect to take the less risky route, and go 
vi& Equator. We are quite blocked on the north, east, and west. 

On the same date on which Lord Granville instructed Mr. 
Egerton to communicate to the Governor of Berber the decision of 
the Government not to send troops to that place, he sent that offi- 
cial a second telegram, which was to the following effect ; — 

- “ Gordon should be at once informed, in cypher, by several messeAgera at 
some interval, between each, through Dongola as .well as Berber^ or in such’ 
other way as ^ay on the spot be deemed most prompti and certain, that he 
should keep us informed, to the best of his ability, not only as to immedlfte,!. 
hut as to any prospective danger at Khartoum; chat to be. prepared for any. 
sqeh danger he advise us tq the force necessary in order Co securi^ hie. 
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removal, Its amount, character, route ibr access to Khartoum, and ^ime of 
operation ; that we do not propose to supply him with Turkish or other 
for the purpose of undertaking military expeditions, such bein^ beyond the 
scope of the commission he holds, and at variance with the pacific policy 
which was the purpose of his mission to the Soudan ; that if with this know*- 
ledge he continues at Khartoum, he should state to us the cause and inten- 
tion with which he so continues.** 

** Add expressions both of respect and gratitude for his gallant and self* 
sacrificing conduj;c, and for the good he has achieved,** 

That these instructions will ever reach General Gordon, or will 
serve any useful purpose if they should reach him, is, of course^ in 
the highest degree improbable. 

The publication of General Gordon’s telegram to Sir Samuel 
Baker w.as followed by numerous offers of subscriptions for the 
purpose of a volunteer expedition for his rescue ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone, in reply to a question on the subject, stated, in the House 
on the 28th ultimo, that the Government, ** having expressed an 
opinion that the safety of General Gordon was a matter involving an 
obligation upon them, they did not see how they could devolve 
that responsibility on voluntary agency.” 

Although, however, the Government have grudgingly made the 
singularly vague admission thus described, they have up to the pre- 
sent time taken no active steps to fulfil, or to place themselves in a 
position for fulfilling the responsibility accepted by them, in ihe sense 
in which it is understood by the public. Should General Gordon be 
abandoned, the public will be able to point to a series of acts cal- 
culated to create a strong suspicion not only that they never intend- 
ed to rescue him, but that they regarded his safety with the most 
cynical unconcern. 

On the 1st in.stant a series of despatches relating to the Soudan, 
and including a portion of those above referred to, were laid on the 
table of the House. Though they were obviously incomplete, the 
facts disclosed in them were so manifestly at variance with the re- 
peated declarations of the Government that Gordon was in no 
danger, and that he had never asked for troops, that a most painful 
sensation was created on the public mind. 

The opposition would have been guilty not merely of a grave 
dereliction of duty, but of criminal indifference to the honour of the 
ebuntry had it allowed the conduct of the Government, as exhibited in' 
the light of these new revelations, to pass unchallenged ; and on 
Friday last Sir M. Beach gave notice of a Kesolution expressing 
regret that the course pursued by the Government had not tended' 
tb j^romote the success of General Gordon’s mission, and that even 
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such steps as might be neccssarj" for his personal safety were still 
delj|yed. On Monday last a supplementary batch of despatches^ 
iticluding Gordon's telegrams of the 8th and i6tli April, were laid 
on the table. These have tended to intensify, rather than dimmish, 
the mingled astonishment and indignation which is felt at the con- 
duct and utterances of the Ministry, and which is but inadequately 
expressed by the terms of Sir M. Beach’s proposed Resolution. 

Monday next has. been set apart for the debate, and it is hard 
to. believe that the Government can command a nlajority on the 
occasion. 

The antagonism of policy and personal motive inevitable under 
a system which aims at substituting English for Egyptian ideals 
of Government through the medium of Egyptian ministers who 
are not only more than semi-independent in theory but to a great 
extent masters of the situation in practice, has exhibited itself 
at Cairo, since I last wrote, in tlie shape of a fresh ministerial crisis. 

Though willing to be the instrument of British policy within 
certain definite* limits, Nubar Pasha has shown an unexpected 
determination to be neither set aside nor made a subservient 
^gent of others. As Under-Secretary, Mr. ClifiTord Lloyd is 
theoretically subordinate to Nubar, but in practice he has been in 
the. habit on occasion of carrying out his schemes of re- 
form without consulting the Egyptian Premier, and in some cases 
these schemes have been of a kind of which the latter disap- 
proved. The irritation thus produced seems to have been wrought 
to a climax by Mr. Lloyd's publishing a new Municipal Bill with- 
out reference to Nubar, and by his instructing the police inspectors 
to report directly to him any complaints they might have to 
make against the Mudies. 

Having protested ineffectually against this course of action, 
Nubar, early last month, threatened to resign unless guaranteed 
against its continuance ; and, on the nth, he wrote to Sir Evelyn 
Bering, announcing his fixed determination to retire into private 
Ijfe. 

In this Ifctter he stated that he had accepted office under certain 
conditions and restrictions, which he had always sought to fulfil, 
but that the encroachments on his prerogative as Egyptian Prime 
Minister had so increased that he felt it was no longer possible 
consistently with his own dignity for him to hold the post, whilst 
the English Under-Secretary, though often consulting him, fre- 
quently undertook the sole execution of adrnin I strati ve measures, 
i^he question, he added, was not a personal one between him ahd^ 
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Mr. Clifford Lloyd, but one of principle, ^nd, therefore, he begged 
Sir Evelyn Baring to facilitate his resignation, which he intended to 
hand in forthwith. 

At the present juncture, such a contretemps as the resignation 
of Nubar Pasha would have been productive of intolerable incon- 
venience ; and, as he declined to yield, it was arranged that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s functions should be defined for the future in a 
way more compatible with the prerogative of his high office. 

The triumph thus obtained, instead of satisfying Nubar, 
appears to have had the effect of feeding his ambition and inspiring 
him with an increased sense of his own power ; and, a few days 
later, he made a fresh attempt to assert himself and strengtheri 
his control over the executive, by demanding that Abdel Kadir, 
who had shown himself too amenable to English influence, and 
especially to Mr. Lloyd, should be replaced by Omar Liitfi, an 
obstructive of the old Turkish .school, on whom Nubar could depend 
to carry out anj' designs opposed to foreign ideas. Such a change 
would have placed Nubar in a position to thwart in practice, while 
appearing to accept in principle, every project of English reform 
which did not accord with his views, and Sir Evelyn Baring at 
once refused to comply with it. 

The British Government, having decided to consult with the 
other great powers concerned as to the best means of dealing with 
the financial crisis referred to in my last retrospect, has submitted 
proposals for the assembling of a conference for the purpose. These 
have, it is understood, been accepted by all the Powers, e.xcept France, 
who has asked for further explanations before coming to a decision, 
and Turkey, who is apparently debating whether she can enter such 
an assembly without injury to her sovereign dignity. 

Though the financial situation is the only subject actually re- 
ferred to in the British note, there is nothing in its terms to prevent 
the discussion of other matters ; and as the programme to be sub- 
mitted by England includes a proposal to modify the existing. law 
of liquidation, the consent of the Powers to which would presuppose 
a certain degree of confidence in the political future, it seems almost 
inevitable that the general question of the position of England in. 
Egypt, actual and prospective, should be raised. 

Such an extension of the scope of the discussion could hardly 
fail, under existing circumstances, to prove fertile of embarrasshient 
to the Ministry. In calling a conference, in fact, the Government is 
virtually challenging the verdipt of Europe on its conduct of Egyp'[ 
ti^n affairs,— a course which must seem to impartial observers to 
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afgue eitlier astounding blindness or extraordinary ha^dtliood on the 
part of those responsible for it, and which, should the conference 
be held, is not unlikely to land the Cabinet in difficulties more formi- 
dable than any they have yet encountered. 

An insurrectionary movement of insignificant dimensions which 
has beeh promptly suppressed in Spain, and the rejection of the 
Bill for the prolongation of the Socialist Law by the Committee 
appointed to investigate it, in Germany, have been the most impor- 
tant political events on the Continent. 

The elections for the new Cortes in the former country have 
been attended by the usual result of an enormous majority for the 
Government of the day. 

The. defeat of the German Government in the case of the 
Socialist Bill, which was due to the action of the clerical party, is not 
likely to be tamely submitted to by Prince Bismarck. In the course 
of the discussion on Herr Windthorst's amendments, most of which 
were passed by the Committee, the Minister of the Interior declared 
Biat the Federal Governments could under no circumstances be 
expected to accept them ; and, as this announcement was made after 
the question of the Government action in case of the rejection of 
the Bill had formed the subject of a private consultation between 
Prince Bismarck and the Emperor, it is unlikely to prove an idle 
threat 

James W. Furrell. 

May 1884. 


INDIA. 

The failure of the Oriental Banking Corporation has been the 
event of the month over a larger area in Indian Society than that 
comprised within “ Commercial Circles,*' though it is not in India pro- 
per that the blow will fall heaviest In Ceylon, though the local pub- 
lic had been for some time more or less aware of the precarious 
position of the Bank, they were unable to protect themselves 
against the catastrophe. The years of disaster from leaf disease 
have ended, in the case of many a large coffee estate, once 
reckoned as a mine of wealth, in its being thrown entirely out 
of cultivation, and property now almost valueless has come into 
the possession of the Bank as security for loans readily granted 
in more prosperous times. Many a deeply-mortgaged plantation 
has been kept from a like fate merely by the Bank's forbearance, and 
the present collapse must involve the immediate ruin of many a 
Wor^y and hard-working planter who had been struggling on with the' 



Baitk’s^^ppOil; through year after year of illrluck,! in the hope thAt thei 
Voi^ old-fashioned season” that never came would set him. on his legfs 
once more.. The value of the Bank’s Ceylon properties - was, it was* 
believed, at about its lowest possible point when the suspension came ;; 
in fact, no price whatever could be obtained for most of them.; the 
only hope lay in depositors and shareholders being willing to allow 
the Corporation to invest some more of its capital in the conversion# 
now so extensively going on, of coffee plantations into tea gardens; 
and waiting a few years until the estates became productive. As 
matters have turned out, ruin is widespread over the island. The 
local Government, itself deeply involved, having in some treasuriea 
little beyond Oriental Bank paper to meet immediate requirements^ 
has decided to guarantee the payment of all the local issue of the 
Bank’s promissory notes, amounting to some thirty-four lakhs of 
rupees, and they are now received at par at all the Government 
treasuries. 

In Madras no very serious consequences, beyond temporary 
inconvenience to depositors, are anticipated. During recent months 
the Bank’s local agency had so much declined that the whole deposits 
do not exceed about ten lakhs, to meet which ample provision had 
been made. Nor will Bombay suffer more, as the public there has 
lately shown its loss of confidence in the Oriental by withdrawM*ng 
deposits and declining to buy any other than its telegraphic 
transfer bills. In business circles in Calcutta the infirm position 
of the Bank seems to have been known for a considerable time, and 
though the actual catastrophe came much quicker than had been 
anticipated, its approach had been foreseen and its effect on trade 
discounted. Private depositors will, it is expected, suffer eventually 
but a slight loss, two annas in the rupee, and the inconvenience to 
which they would otherwise have been subjected has been consider- 
ably mitigated by the ready proffer of advances by other banks 
against credit balances so suddenly locked up. Various reports 
have been current of a new corporation to be built on the founda- 
tions of the ruined Oriental, but in many quarters the impression 
seems to be prevalent, that India is “ banked sufficiently.” News has, 
however, reached India by cable that the New Oriental Bank scheme 
is progressing favourably in London, very strong support having 
befen offered it from influential quarters. Some. comfort may, perhaps^ 
be afforded to shareholders in the defunct Oriental by a recollection 
of the precedent of the Agra and Mastermau’s Bank, which failed in 
1866. That Bank’s shares were of the value of £$0 each, with £ 2 $ 
called up, and a contingent liability for another £ 2 $ per share. It was 
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feared at the time tjiat the second £2^ per share would be required 
in the liquidation. However, hopeless as the task at first seemed; 
owing to the diversion and diffusion of the closed Bank's influence, 
the present Agra Bank was started with a view to getting together 
again its predecessor’s business. The result was that not only was 
no call made for the second £2^ per share, but the shareholders 
received back nearly 20 per cent, of their original payment* May a 
like success on the part of the newly projected scheme for resuscita^ 
ting the Oriental Bank temper the wind to its shorn shareholders. 

The Bengal Tenancy Bill has formed the subject of a lengthy 
communication from the Government of India to that of Bengal, 
calling the attention of the latter to the special points on which the 
Select Committee at Simla require additional information. 
Some further matters are mentioned as being those on which either 
the opinion of the Bengal Government is particularly required or 
an expression of the views of the Government of India seems de- 
sirable. These questions include enquiries on such points as the 
following : The sufficiency of the Bengal Revenue Establishments 
to discharge the additional numerous duties which under the Bill 
will devolve upon them ; the definitions in the Bill as to what 
holdings are, and what are not, “ tenure-holdings the conversion 
of occupancy ryots who sublet more than half their holdings into 
tenure-holders ; the means of facilitating the claim to occupancy 
rights by the ryots ; the most feasible check on rack-renting, — which, 
ill the Government of India’s opinion, would consist in limiting the 
percentage of increase obtainable at any one time on the existing rents ; 
the registration of landlord’s improvements ; the appointment of 
special judges to hear appeals from revenue officers ; the objections 
to the provision that the rent recorded by the settlement officers is not 
to be enhanced for fifteen years, except on grounds of the landlord’s 
improvement or alteration in the area or holding ; the improvement 
or cheapening the procedure for distraint. On most other points 
the Government of India agrees with the views of that of 
Bengal as embodied in the draft of the Bill. The letter concludes 
by pointing out that the Government of India has refrained from 
re-opening the question of the expediency of conferring the right of 
transfer on occupancy ryots. 

Another letter of the same date’ invites the attention of the 
Judges of the High Court of Calcutta to the report of the Select 
Committee and requests the advice of the Judges upon certain 
points. Some portion of the profane public professes to doubt whe- 
ther the Supreme . Court, in remembrance of the scant attention 
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pAid by the Government of India to the reply to a similai? request [for 
its opinion a few months back, will be willing to ofTerr tbO other cheek 
to the smiter by submitting the opinion novkr asked for, ^ There can 
belittle doubt, however, that the High Court wiir best consult, its 
own dignity and duty by forgetting any previous petulance from 
those who asked it to bless but found that it cursed utterly* • » 

It is not without malicious satisfaction that the public, have 
read in the recently published despatch on the Church Disestablish^ 
ment question in India, the decided snub administered by’ Lord 
Kimberley to the three radical members of the Supreme Government 
who had sent home as the opinion of the “ Governor-General . in 
Council” a statement from which their colleagues, forming a majority 
of that Council, entirely dissented. “ The Despatch which purports to 
be that of the Governor-General in Council is in reality that of your 
lordship and two members of the Council,” says the Secretary of 
State, and curtly requests that the irregularity may be set right and 
not repeated. Men’s minds were hardly prepared even by the wire- 
pulling in high places on the Ilbert Bill controversy for finding in the 
Supreme Council so exact a parallel to the action of the three peti- 
tionary tailors immortalized by Canning. 

The position taken by the trio, which consisted of the Viceroy, 
Sir E. Baring and Mr. liberty was that it was incumbent on Govern- 
ment to supply Christian Ministers only to the Army, the Civil Service 
and the Europe-born staff of Government Railways, and that the 
Church Establishment should be gradually cut down to this limit. 
In view, however, of the dissent of the remaining members of Coun- 
cil, and of the fact that the question is not a pressing one, the Secre- 
tary of State has referred the matter back to India for the opinion 
of the Governments of Madras and Bombay, which means, it is to 
be presumed, that the matter is shelved for at least another year or 
two. Archdeacon Baly’s able statement of the case on behalf 
of the Establishment contributed greatly to this result. 

Lord Kimberley is singularly infelicitous in the accounts that 
get abroad of his official reception of deputations. His brusque 
discourtesy to the protestants against the Ilbert Bill, the unseemly 
correspondence that resulted from his unstatesman-like game' of 
brag with Mr, Atkins, the Railway Delegate, are now paralleled by his 
shifty reply to the Indian Reform Association regarding the admis- 
sion of Natives of India to the Civil Service. The Secretary of 
State endeavours to make political capital out of the late Viceroy’s 
scheme for remodelling the constitution of the Civil Service by 
which certain posts in it would be reserved exclusively for Natives, 
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and accuses Lord Lyttc>n of an endeavour to get an Act passed^ to 
prevent Natives becoming Civil Servants or to lower the ages forpas^ 
aing the examinations, which would practically have the same effect. 
These categorical statements are met by a flat contradiction from 
Lord Lytton, who gives in a letter to the Times a very different ac- 
count of his long and elaborate despatch on the subject. It is to 
be hoped that this despatch may see the light. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to state that some doubt has been thrown on the accuracy of 
the Times report of Lord Kimberley’s answer ; the remarks on Lord 
Lytton*s policy are thought to have really proceeded from one of 
the members of the deputation. 

The subject of lowering the age for candidates for the Civil 
Service examination in England is exercising with considerable 
force the minds of the “ patriotic” party of native politicians, and a 
systematic series of “ agitation” meetings is being got up in various 
parts of the country, the delegate from Bengal being no less a person 
than the redoubtable head centre and orator-in-chief of the “ young 
Bengal” party of progress. Some indignant speculation has found 
vent in the Anglo-Indian press as to the personality of an “ honoured 
English friend,” letters from whom have been printed and circulated 
by the promoters of these meetings as an incentive to widespread 
and strenuous agitation. This wire-^llcr professes to be well- 
informed both as to the intentions of the Secretary of State and 
the wishes of the Viceroy, and is quite certain that Lord Ripon 
will continue to do all in his power to induce Lord Kimberley to 
reconsider the matter,” but fears that the Viceroy in doing so will 
not have the unanimous support of his Council.’ People have been 
found malicious enough to remember in this connection the rumours 
prevalent during a late controversy as to the meeting in Bom- 
bay in favour of the Ilbert Bill, a meeting which is said to have 
pwed its origin to the suggestion of an “ English friend” whose high 
official position should certainly have barred him from any such 
instigation. Mr, Baxter’s famous exhortation to the young Mad- 
rassees to “ agitate, agitate, agitate” for the disestablishment of the 
English Church in India was the first example of the stirring up 
of strife by “ English friends.” This course of action is. mischievous 
and impolitic ; a prelude to the evils it is likely to produce is 
alrejidy shown in the endeavour made in one at least of the speeches 
to infer that the Russians would be readier than the English are to 
recognise the sterling merits of the Bengali Baboo, and to provide 
him with a worthy career in the service of the State. We do not 
' believe, this oratprical froth represents any real opinion even on the 
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pirt of the ready st)eaker who' is stumping the provinces as the 
delegate of the Indian Association. But it is thus, that the poison 
of discontent and disloyalty is instilled into ignorant minds and 
harm done for which our Honoured English friend’* cannot be held 
blameless. 

The series of rain-storms at the beginning of the month has done 
much towards expelling the small-pox and cholera epidemics from 
Calcutta and the death-rate has suddenly fallen to little above its 
normal figure. Mr. Rivers Thompson has earned the gratitude of 
the community by his prompt attention to the report of the absence 
of decent hospital accommodation for small-pox patients, especially 
for Europeans. This report was made by the head of an important 
mercantile firm, one of whose assistants had been unfortunate enough 
to experience the insanitary arrangements of the Medical Department. 
It is hardly creditable to that department that such miserably deficient 
provision for patients who are, above others, unable to be helped by 
their friends outside, should have been passed over as sufficient until 
a report from a quarter too influential to be ignored called the atten- 
tion of Government to the matter. 

Mr. Rivers Thompson has shown himself equally mindful of the 
interests of another class of helpless sufferers. Native women, it is 
well known, are often debarred by caste rules from obtaining 
competent medical advice. By the creation of an unlimited number 
of Government scholarships, tenable at recognised medical schools 
by female students who have passed the First Arts Examination, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has taken an important step towards . 
supplying one of India’s greatest needs — a staff of duly qualified 
female doctors for women. 

The usual meteoric shower of stars and crosses, of C. I. E.-ships 
and Rai Bahadurships, fell in India on the Queen’s birthday. Dr. 
W. W. Hunter is of course decorated, this time with a C. S. I., as 
President of the Education Commission, of which some of the other 
more conspicuous members have also been added to the list of 
homines trium literarum^ receiving the milder distinction indicated 
by the letters C. I. E. 

To the surprise of the Calcutta public the names of the gentle- 
men who bore the main burden of the establishment and conduct of 
their great Exhibition are conspicuous by their absence from the illus- 
trious roll. We look in vain for any recognition of the great work 
of supervision performed by Colonel Trevor, and the perhaps equally 
arduous and certainly more'thankless labours of Colonel Cologhan 
as President of the Jury Committees. Had the Exhibition been 
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held in Simla what a'^opious fall of decorations would have becfj 
outpoured ! But the provincial labourer seems not to be deemed worthy 
of Imperial hire. 

A Memorandum on the Himalayan Snow-fall by the Meteorolo- 
gical Reporter to the Government of India declares an increase of 
the confidence that Mr. Blandford has for some time felt in the theory 
of a connection existing between the extent of the snow-covered, 
area and the rainfall in the plains. Should further investigation 
confirm this view, a decided advance will have been made towards 
more trustworhy forecasts of the amount of the monsoon rains. 
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A NOBLE LIFE. 


77 ie Light of Asia : or the Great Renunciation, By Edwin 
Arnold, CSJ., &c. 

Short Chapters on Buddhism, Past and Present By the Riglit 
Rev. J. H. Titcomb, first Bishop of Rangoon. 

^ LIFE passed in preaching the renunciation of passions and sins at 
a time when the Hindu world was steeped in depravity, and 
winning in a mendicant’s robe more followers than were gained by 
the sword of Mahomet or the divinity of Christ, was surely well 
worthy a poet’s song. In immortalising in verse the great renuncia* 
tion of the world and the flesh by Gaudama, Mr. Afnold has given 
to us a poem of surpassing power and beauty, which for picturesque- 
ness of language, vigour of Expression, and rich Oriental colour- 
ing has not been equalled since Moore and Byron sung. We can 
afford to forgive the liberties taken by the poet with minor histori- 
cal truths, for in engrafting on his subject the mythical legends and 
exaggeration of Buddhist writers, he has transformed the plain histo- 
rical narration into a gorgeous picture, till we can fancy it a poetical 
chapter from the Arabian Nights’, Entertainments. 

Given to the world at a time when the doctrine of Gaudama is 
engrossing much of human thought and human enquiry, not only by 
reason of the purity of his moral code, but on account of the dis- * 
cussions as to the meaning of a portion of his creed, this poem has 

34 
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won iEL oatne and 4 fame amotigat all creeds and races that will out- 
live the present generation. Recently we have read of European 
converts to Bvidd|||ismi and again we hear of an English lady obtain- 
ing permission^^m the French Government to erect a Buddhist 
place of worship, with the usual adjundts of statues and paintings, in 
the heart of Paris. This may not have a wide significance, but at any 
rate it points to the greater interest now ^being taken in this 
remarkable doctrine. 

For the better setting forth of his poetic power the author chose 
for his second title the earliest but most romantic episode in the 
hero’s life, the “ renunciation” of all worldly goods and ties, leaving the 
work of his life, the ** great deliverance” of mankind from evil, for 
secondary treatment as affording less scope for dramatic effect. 

Nothing could be more natural than that a period of the life of 
Gaudama Buddha, done into richly picturesque and elegant verse, 
should impart a glamour to the teachings of the yellow-robed men- 
dicant, and will soon be the means of elevating his philosophy to the 
status of a religion. Mr. Arnold has so woven the historical with 
the mythical into one artistic whole, that it needs some amount of 
careful analysis to separate the true from the false ; had he not 
drawn freely upon the highly coloured works of Buddhist writers, there 
would perhaps have been but scant room for the exercise of the 
poetic fancyi 

Without doubt some of the interest which of late years has 
attached to the study of Buddhism is to be found in certain points 
of resemblance which it bears to Christianity. The message, sent 
forth by Gaudama was called the “ Great' Deliverance,” and this not 
to a nation but to the whole world. Buddha is also spoken of in the 
sacred writings of that creed as the Lord and Saviour of man, yet 
though his followers outnumber those of the Christian and Maho- 
medan religions, they are geographically inferior, never having pass- 
ed beyond the limits of Asi^. But there is an attractiveness about the 
simple heroism of the re.nunciator” which even when viewed by 
the plain light of historic truth cannot fail to win the admiration of 
mankind ; for it must be remembered that Gaudama, were he prince 
pr peasant, preached against the errors and vanities of man’s ways 
at a time when the Hindu mind was utterly steeped in depravity. 
Jiook at it'how we may, it is indeed the record of a noble life, a lif^ 
which according to its means of enlightenment stands forth in the 
world as unique : a life which it is impossible otherwise to regard 
than as an epitome q( the longing of humanity for deliverah'ce froni 
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sm s^nd misery, and of the struggle />f.thc human .heart whichi even 
apart from divine revelation, takes place between gpOjd and evil.'^ 

The simple story of his life is this. Bom of noble but mot 
royal parents, whose domicile was in a district of Oudh in Northern 
India, young Gaudama was early taught all that was then the know- 
ledge of the wise. Gifted with much goodness, he was cherished by 
his father and carefully sheltered from all knowledge of evil. Wedded 
as he was to a wife of much beauty and many graces, his life appeared 
destined to flow on in an unbroken stream of happiness. But a 
chance visit to the world outside, contact with some phases of 
human misery and suffering, let in a flood of light upon his young 
mind, arid with that came many days and nights of searching enquiry, 
ending in a conviction of the utter vanity of human nature. After 
long struggles between vanity, affection, and self-imposed conscientious 
duty, he resolved to go forth in the world and seek the truth and, when 
found, preach it to mankind. Exchanging his garments for those of a 
mendicant, he turned his back upon his father’s home and bade adieu 
to all he loved therein. He sought the forest solitude and there for six 
long years in silence, fast, and contemplation he sought the truth but 
found it not. Then he went forth resolved to make wider search 
amidst mankind until he found the needed secret, and resting for 
many days and nights beneath a favourite Bo-tree, Gaudama sudden- 
ly awoke to the conception of a new philosophy — which many call 
a religion. This newly found philosophy was founded on lofty and 
ennobling ideas capable of producing living fruit had they not 
been blended and choked with fatal error. At first sight his teaching 
was beautiful. Universal love and benevolence, temperance, self-denial 
and virtue, and the effacement of all corrupt passions and worldly 
desires were the groundwork of his doctrine, but all this was blended 
with teachings of metaphysics altogether at variance with the 
notions of creation and a Creator, by denying the eternity of 
sensual life, whilst admitting the eternity of matter. How he' lived as 
preacher and teacher, how he travelled, and how he converted, is but 
briefly touched upon by Mr. Arnold, who dwells with more fulness 
upon the home-glory of his early days, and the mighty sacrifice he 
made, when still so young, of all the things most dear to men. 

In the “ Light of Asia” we have a long recital of the fabled 
feats of wondrous strength performed by the young Gaudama before 
claiming his lovely bride, told with all the exaggeration of Eastern 
writers and taken over by Mr. Arnold in their entirety. However 

* Short Chapters on Buddhism, page 14. 
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overdrawn, liis description of the lordly father*s house and grrounds 
converted into a royal palace ‘with braiten gates, is a masterpiece 
of Oriental colouring. 

Here is no novice sketch : — 

By winding ways of garden and of court 
The inner gate was reached, of marble wrought. 

White the pink veins ; the lintel lazuli, 

The threshold alabaster, and the doors 
Sandal-wood, cut in pictured panelling ; 

Whereby to lofty halls and shadowy bowers 
Passed the delighted foot, on stately stairs. 

Through latticed galleries, *neath painted roofs 
And clustering columns, where cool fountains — fringed 
With lotus and nelumbo — danced, and fish 
Gleamed through their crystal, scarlet, gold, and blue. 

Great-eyed gazelles in sunny alcoves browsed 
The blown red roses ; birds of rainbow wing 
Pluttered among the palms ; doves, green and grey, 

. Built their safe nests on gilded cornices ; 

Over the shining pavements peacocks drew 
.The splendours of their trains, sedately watched 
By milk-white herons and the small house-owls. 

Such were the surroundings of our hero’s early home. Wc 
can only glance at the elaborate account of the glories within those 
noble walls sheltering Gaudama and his bride Yas6dhara : — 

Beyond the gate the chamber was. 

Beautiful, sweet ; a wonder of the world ! 

Soft light from perfumed lamps through windows fell 
Of nakre and stained stars of lucent film 
On golden cloths outspread, and silken beds. 

And heavy splendour of the purdah’s fringe. 

Lifted to take only the loveliest in. 

Here, whether it was night or day none knew. 

For always streamed that softened light, more bright 
Than sunrise, but as tender as the eve’s ; 

And always breathed sweet airs, more joy-giving 
Than morning’s, but as cool as midnight’s breath ; 

And night and day lutes sighed, and night and day 
Delicious foods were spread, and dewy fruits, 

Sherbets new chilled with snows of Himalay, 

And sweetmeats made of subtle daintiness, 

With sweet tree-milk in its own ivory cup. 

And night and day served there a chosen band 
Of nautch girls, cup-bearers, and cymballers. 

Delicate, dark-browed ministers of love. 

Who fanned the sleeping eyes of the happy Prince, 

And when he waked, led back his thoughts to bliss 
With music whispering through the blooms, and charm 
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Of amorous songs and dreamy dances, linked 
By chime of ankle-bells and wave of arms 
And silver vina-strings ; while essences 
Of musk and champak and the blue haze spread 
From burning spices soothed his soul again' 

To drowse by sweet Yas6dhara ; and thus 
Sidddrtha lived forgetting* 

That nothing of mortal frailty or worldly suffering should mar 
the unsullied beauty of this fair young life, the watchful father 
gave word that within those happy walls no mention should be 
made of age or death, sorrow or sickness. If an attendant showed 
signs of aught like sickness she was banished. As every day dawned, 
the dying rose was plucked, the dead leaves hid. And the fond 
father hoped that thus within that pleasant prison-house his son 
might never know the world of misery without 1 

But this was not to be. We read how the son had yearnings to see 
something of the life outside, something of the people who made up 
the world, and how at length the king gave orders it should be so, but 
that when Gaudama went forth, the aged, sick, and lame should be 
put aside, the streets kept clean and fresh and naught unpleasant seen. 
The prince, after looking upon many streets and people’s faces, came 
upon an old decrepid man bowed down with age and sickness. 
Struck by the novel sight, he asks if all will in the end come to that 
state and when told yes, his gladness is turned to sorrow. But for all 
that he yearns to see and know more of the outer world. His heart 
has been touched, and once more he asks permission to go forth and 
see what human life is like. 

He sallies forth in disguise so that none know him, to see the 
sad and glad things of the town, down streets all painted and alive 
with the busy time of noon, the traders and the money-changers in 
their marts, the housewives bearing water from the wells with black- 
eyed babes athwart their hips : — 

The weaver at his loom, the cotton-bow 
Twanging, the millstones grinding meal, the dogs 
Prowling for orts, the skilful armourer 
With tong and hammer linking shirts of mail, 

The blacksmith' with a mattock and a spear 
Reddening together in his coals, the school 
Where round their Guru, in a grave half-moon, 

. The Sdkya children sang the mantras through,- 
And learned the greater and the lesser gods ; 

The dyers stretching waistcloths in the sun 
" Wet from the vats — orange, and rose, and green ; 

The soldiers dankihg past with swords and shields, 
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The camel^drlverd rocking od the fauihps, 

The Brahitian j^oad/the martial Kshatriya, 

The humble toiling Sildra ; here a throng . 

Gathered to watch some chattering snake-tamer 
Wind round his wrist the living jewellery 
Of asp and ndg, or charm the hooded death' 

To angry dance with drone of beaded gourd ; 

■ There a long line of drums and horns, which went. 

With steeds gay painted and silk canopies. 

To bring the young bride home ; and here a wife 
Stealing with cakes and garlands to the god 
To pray her husband’s safe return from trade, 

Or beg a boy next birth ; hard by the booths 
Where the swart potters beat the noisy brass 
For lamps and lotas. 

In this sketch of city scenes and life Mr. Arnold is as happy 
and almost as picturesque as when describing the palace grounds 
,and bridal chamber. Reality is all there, drawn by the hand of one 
who must often have looked upon such spots to paint so well and 
truly as he has done these busy haunts of Orientals. Before Gaudama 
had threaded many streets which first charmed, then shocked his 
gentle nature, he came on sights he had not dreamed of, the sick 
unto death, the palsied, the dead placed on the funeral pile and there 
mingled with the earth. Until that day he had seen nothing of 
human woe or suffering, only its brighter, happier phase, and now 
Jie learns for the first time the common destiny of flesh — the 
high and low, the good and bad must die.” 

With the knowledge of all this evil strong in his mind, the 
whole tenor of his thoughts is changed, and with it the purpose of 
his life. It does not need long argument with himself ; though the 
struggle is sharp it is decisive. He sees “ the vastness of the agony 
of earth, the vainness of its joys, the mockery of its best, the 
anguish of its error.” The veil which blinded him is rudely rent 
asunder and his purpose is taken, to go forth and strive to save the 
world. 

Nowhere in this poem is scene more deftly sketched with softest 
tenderest hues .than in the passage describing the ante-diambec 
of the prince as it was tenanted on the night of the ** great renuncia- 
tion.” 

Within— 

Where the moon glittmd tbxough the lace-worked stone. 

Lighting the walls jof pearl-shell and the floors 
Paved with veined marble— rsofliy fell her beams 
On such rare company of Indian girls, 

It seemed some chamber sweet 4n Paradise^ 
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Each form so lovely in the peace of sl^p, 

That you had said “ This is the pearl of all !*• 

Save that beside her or beyond her lay 
Fairer and fairer, till the pleasured gaze 
Roamed o’er that feast of beauty as it roams 
From gem to gem in some great goldsmith-work, 

Caught by each colour till the next is seen. 

*•***' Here one lay full length, 

- Her vina by her cheek, and in its strings 

The little fingers still all interlaced, 

As when the last notes of her light song played 
Those radiant eyes to sleep and sealed her own. 

Another slumbered folding’ in Her arms 
A desert-antelope, its slender head 
Buried with back sloped horns between her breasts 
Soft nestling ; it was eating — when both drowsed — 

Red roses, and her loosening hand still held 
A rose half-mumbled, while a rose-leaf curled 
Between the deer’s lips. 

^ Strange and distressing dreams awoke Yas6dliara ; turning to 
Gaudama then preparing for the renunciation, she told him all her 
fears and fancies. He chides but comforts her, bidding her take 
heart, for that what he seeks for all he seeks most for her. He 
watches her tenderly as she sleeps in tears. His course is clear. 
He seeks no victory save over sin and sorrow, for the cry — the woeful 
cry— of all living flesh had gone up to him and his soul is full 
of pity for the sickness of the world. 

There is a lofty strain of pathos in the passage telling how 
he gazed and fled : 

' ‘ Oh, mournful earth ! 

For thee and thine I lay aside my youth, 

My throne, my joys, my golden days, my nights, 

My happy palace — ^and thine arms, sweet queen, 

, ' - Harder to put aside than all the rest I 

Yet thee too I shall save, saving this earth : 

And that which stirs within thy tender womb, 

My child, the hidden blossom of our loves,- 
Whom if I wait to bless, my mind will fail. 

Wife ! child ! father ! and people 1 ye must share 
A little while the anguish of this hour, 

That light may break and all flesh learn the Law. 

Now am I fixed, and now 1 will depart, 

Never tp come again till what I seek 
Be found — if fervent search and strife avail/ 

So with his brow he touched her feet, and bent 
The farewell of fqnd eyes, unutterable, 
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Upon her sleeping fac^ fttill wet with tears ; 

And thrice around the bed in reverence, 

As though it were an altar, softly stepped 
With clasped hands laid upon bis beating heart, 

‘ For never,* spake he, ‘lie I there again !* 

And thrice he made to go, but thrice came back, 

So strong her beauty was, so large his love : 

Then, o'er his head drawing his cloth, he turned 
And raised the purdah’s edge. 

We know not of any BuddWst l^end which marks the birth of 
Gaudama’s son after bis departure from home, nor is it easy to 
understand why the poet should have rendered the story otherwise. 
Up to this point in the life of the new teacher there is but little 
divergence in the stories ; all are thus far agreed as to the course of 
occurrence ; it is from this time forward that the recitals, drawn up fully 
two centuries later, show oftentimes wide discrepancies. Of Gau- 
, dama’s wanderings, of his temptation, his visions, his conflicts with 
evil spirits, we read the most vivid but exaggerated accounts, penned 
in the favourite style of Eastern writers. It is evidence from all these 
interpolations of evil spirits in the Buddhist history, that the writers 
of that day had already departed from the stern simplicity of his 
teachings, erroneous though these were, which forbade any belief in 
such beings of a world inconsistent with the true theory of future 
non-existence. 

Riding from the city he takes leave, at some distance, of 
his trusty attendant by whose hands he sends back his sword 
and steed and messages for his father, who is told to forget him till 
he comes, ten times a Prince, with royal wisdom, which if he wins 
all the world is his, and he adds the significant line which so 
truly defines the distinction between the Christian's trusting faith 
and that of the self-sufficient Buddhist — 

Since there is hope for man only in man. 

Gaudama thenceforth Is found buried in the silent solitude 
of the forest, where he passes six years of lonely self-denial and 
meditation. Here, whilst pondering over man’s hard lot of many 
woes, he sees in contrast the beauty and the rich wealth of nature 
spread lavishly before him. Whilst he was gazing forth upon the 
sleeping earth ere day had woke over the fields, a murmur moves — 
Which is the kiss of Morn waking the lands 
And in the east that miracte of Day 
Gathered and grew. At first a dusk so dim 
Night seems still unaware of whispered dawn, 

But soon^ before the jungle-cock crows twice— 

A white verge clear, a* widening, brightening white, 
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High as the herald^star, whfch fades in floods 
Of silver, warming into pale g^old, caught 
By topmost clouds, and flaming on their rims 
To fervent golden glow, flushed from the brink 
With saffron, scarlet, crimson, amethyst.; 

Whereat the sky burns splendid to the blue, 

And, robed in raiment of glad light, the King 
Of Life and Glory cometh 1 

In the forest solitudes of the mountains the seeker after the 

truth and the Way continued his meditation, and at times wandered 
into villages and homesteads scattered along the fields and hillsides. 
He visits in his pilgrimages the cave abodes of certain Hindu 
devotees, stern ascetics, faquirs In fact, who, a gaunt and mournful 
band, had tortured their bodies in many cruel ways ; some with 
arms uplifted for years from which all sense and motion had 
departed, others through whose clenched hands their finger nails 
had grown festering: some with gashed bodies and some self- 
maimed, eyeless and tonguelless. 

With these senseless devotees, these mistaken victims of delusive 
piety, Gaudama held Ion g converse on the error of this life of cruel 
self-sacrifice, useless as it was hideous. He points to nature above 
them ever beautiful, ever graceful, as a living witness against them 
and their horrid practices, — but his voice was raised in vain and he 
passed onwards, thus warning the holy madmen : — 

* Oh, flowerets of the field 1 ’ Sidd&rtha said, 

* Who turn your tender faces to the sun — 

Glad of the light, and grateful with sweet breath 
Of fragrance and these robes of reverence donned. 

Silver and gold and purple — ^none of ye 

Miss perfect living, none of ye despoil 
Your happy beauty. Oh, ye palms 1 which rise 
Eager to pierce the sky and drink the wind 
Blown from Malaya and the cool blue seas. 

What secret know ye that ye grow content, 

From time of tender shoot to time of fruit. 

Murmuring such sun-songs from your feathered crowns ? 

Ye, too, who dwell so merry in the trees— 

Quick- darting parrots, bee-birds, bulbuls, doves,— 

None of ye hate your life, none of ye deem 
To strain to better by foregoing needs ! 

But man, who slays ye — ^being lord — is wise, 

And wisdom, nursed on blood, cometh thus forth 
In self-tormentings I' 

In his earlier days Gaudama had received instruction in the 
Hindu tenets as they were -then known and practised ; a Brahmin 
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of the Brahmins, he. had been taught the importance of an hereditary 
priesthood, of winning grace which should hereafter entitlethe faithful 
to absorption into the essence of divinity, and above all of the virtues 
of. ritualistic observances and even of austerities as leading to merit. 
At this period of his life, although still a searcher for that truth 
which was to prove the great deliverance of the world, he had al- 
ready rejected the hollow mockeries of religious practices as seen 
in the austerities of a faquir’s life. He went through the world 
proclaiming universal peace and love and equality, overlapped by' 
•universal charity. No doubt he won thousands to his following by 
the word “ equality ” — all, even the meanest, were eligible for the. 
priesthood, in strong contrast with the Hindu system which elevated 
the sacred calling to a caste^ exalted above all others. 

The earlier teachings of the founder of this new form of philo- 
'sopliy gave no countenance to caste distinctions, yet, strange to say, 
save in the matter of the priesthood, caste has lived on and flourished, 
an after-growth or perhaps we should rather say an under-growth 
too deeply rooted for complete eradication. 

A beautiful little parable is placed on record, relating to the 
early ministration of Gaudama, in which he conveys a touching 
lesson to a poor Hindu mother with her dead babe on her arm, 
who seeks from him some medicine that may bring the dead 
child back to life. He bids her take a measure of black mustard 
seed, but tells her that if it is to have any virtue it must not 
come from any hand or house whose father, mother’ child, or 
slave had died. The weeping mother seeks, but in vain. At 
every threshold she encounters the same sad story of death within 
that home : not one but had known its bitterness : not one 
but had bowed before the victory of the grave. She returns to the 
teacher and beseeches him to tell her where she may find that seed 
yet find no death. 

* My sister I thou hast found,’ the Master said, 

' Searching for what none finds — that bitter balm 

I had to give thee. He thou lovedst slept 

Deaid on thy bosom yesterday : to-day 

Thou know’st the whole wide world weeps with thy woe : 

The grief which all hearts share grows less for one. 

Lo ! I would pour my blood if it could stay 
Thy tears and win the secret of that curse 
Which makes sweet love our anguish, and which drives 
O’er flowers and pastures to the sacrifice— 

As these dumb beasts are driven— men their lords. 

I scek^that secret ; buiy thoa thy child r 
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In a pine wo6d beneath the enow-clad Himalayas, in sylvan 
solitudes, month after month, the seeker after wisdom dwelt, still 
meditating on the secrets of the sllence^whence all come, the secrets 
of the glories whereto all go, and on the life that lies between, like 
some wide arch spanning the azure sky from cloud to cloud. 

Mists for its masonry and vapoury piers, . . 

Here it was that he was to achieve the great final victory over. 3,11 
human passion and subdue the heart of man to wisdom. Under 
the shadow of the spreading Bo-tree, reverenced to this day, the 
thinker sat, until the hour had come — the night that ages waited for. 
Then, according to the legends of those far-off days, the tempters 
came, and the poet takes occasion to make much of what the 
mythic books have in them as to the way and fashion of the tempting. 
Terrors are tried in vain ; then pleasant scenes equally in vain, and 
lastly a phantasy of his own wife, Yasddhara, with outstretched arras 
pleads earnestly with one who is not moved by such devices. The 
tempters scatter, and left alone, the seeker after truth sees all 
before him : the way of life, still linked and bound to sorrow as its 
shadow ; sees that only when life ceases will it cease, and that thus 
the only freedom is when the aching craze to live ends and life 
glides to nameless quiet, nameless joy — 

Blessed Nirwana, sinless, stirless rest, 

That change which never changes. 

This portion of the poem, though clogged with subtle metaphysics 
which weigh down much verse that otherwise were bright, can still be 
read at times with pleasure ; there are in it touches of happy thoughts 
and pleasant imagery which redeem the heavy rugged ness of many 
pages. Thus the calm beauty of the morning after that glorious night 
of victory is told in glowing words ; how, far and near, in homes of 
men was spread an unknown peace : how evil hearts grew gentle, and 
kind hearts gentler, whilst golden splendours flooded the skies. Wc are 
told too how a sudden friendship grew up amongst the creatures 
of the flood and field : 

Spotted deer 

Browsed fearless where the tigress fed her cubs, 

And cheetahs lapped the pool beside the bucks ; 

' Under the eagle’s rock the brown hares scoured 
While his fierce beak but preened an idle wing ; 

The snake sunned all his jewels in the beam, 

With deadly fangs in sheath ; the shrike let pass 
The nestling-finch ; the emerald halcyons 
Sate dreaming' while the fisbe$ played beneath, 

Nor hawked the mcrops, though the butterflies— 
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Crimson and blue and amber^flitted thick 
Around his perch ; the Spirit of our Lord 
Lay potent upon man and bird and beast, 

Even while he mused under that Bodhi-tree, 

Glorified with the Conquest gained for all 
And lightened by a Light greater than Day’s. 

The visit of the Buddha to the scenes of his early Jlfe, to see his 
Rajah father once again and hold converse with her, the widowed 
mother of his child, though transmuted into heroics in the poem, was, 
according to Pali records whose accuracy there is no reason for 
doubting, a very simple matter. As he drew near the town, clad in 
yellow robes, shaven, with beggmg bowl in hand, his father and uncles 
with many followers went forth, to meet and greet him, but there is no 
mention of , the son then fully seven years old, whilst Yas6dhara, we 
are told, remained within to see if he would ask for her or show any 
signs of former affection. As he entered the house, she drew near 
and seeing him for the first time as a mendicant, so changed from his 
former self and yet so calm, so gracious, she flung herself at his feet 
and wept as she embraced them. The records to which we refer 
however are silent as to what passed between them ; all we are told 
is that, later on, the father and the wife became his followers in 
faith, and how Yas6dhara ultimately became the head of the first 
Buddhist monastery established by Gaudama. 

In the poem which deftls with these incidents the preacher’s 
return home is related with much circumstance, and descriptions are 
given of his approach and of the messengers who proclaim his coming 
from afar. Two traders having seen him on his way tell of it to the 
people of the house and these relate it to the widowed wife : 

Then — while the glad blood bounded in her veins 
As Gunga leaps when first the mountain snows 
Melt at her springs — uprose Yas6dhara 
And clapped her palms, and laughed, with brimming tears 
' Beading her lashes. * Oh 1 call quick,’ she cried, 

** These merchants to my purdah, for mine ears ' 

Thirst like parched throats to drink their blessed news. 

Go bring them in, — ^but if their tale be true, 

Say I will fill their girdles with much gold, 

With gems that kings shall envy : come ye top, 

My girls, for ye shall have guerdon of this 
If there be gifts to speak my grateful heart.* 

The king, as Gaudama’s father is always styled, sent forth nine 
nobles to bid his son welcome; the princess sent a like number 
with many loving messages. How he is received, how welcomed 
by the princess in her litter at the city walls, is prettily told, and, still 
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more touchingly, how the teacher walking between his wife and 
father expounds to them the new-found treasure by which all are 
saved. And finally we read : — 

They came 

Into the palace-porch, Suddhddana 

With brows unknit drinking the mighty words, 

And in his own hand carrying Buddha’s bowl, 

Whilst a new light brightened the lovely eyes 
Of sweet Yasddhara and sunned her tears ; 

And that night entered they the Way of Peace. 

The poem is written as though coming from a follower of the 
yellow-robed prophet, who is made to speak of him as our lord 
and our master,” and on whose lips therefore warm words of worship- 
ful devotion are appropriate ; in this sense the story is consistent ; 
it is consistent moreover in this, that the books handed down for 
many generations in Pali and Sanskrit say little of the teacher’s life 
and work after his home-coming. After that we read of little 
else than scattered stories embodying his creed and precepts. 
Mr. Arnold makes the teller of this story of a noble life say 
in the last portion of the poem, that being a late-come scribe he has 
not wit to speak beyond the books, and that time has blurred them 
and their sense which once was new and mighty. But this <fannot be 
truly said. The books we know arc as they ever were and learned 
scholars who have compared them one with another know that this 
is so. 

The poem concludes with an address by Buddha to his father^ 
wife, and son, dealing with the teachings of his new-found 
faith in universal love and world-wide pity. Going over the various 
paths of duty which lead up to the blessed state, he ends by pointing 
out the rich blessedness of ” Nirvana,” of the winner of which we 
are told in one line — 

Him the Gods envy from their lower seats. 

It is difficult to reconcile the allusion to " the gods on their 
lower seats, in dealing with a creed which denies, as Buddhism 
certainly does, all eternal exsistenccs ; for, as we read further on, — 

If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 

Say unto such they lie. 

If any teach Nirvana is to live, 

Say unto such they err. 

The teacher brought his address to a close by bidding his hear- 
ers study the rules of life aright 

Kill not — ^for Pity’s sake and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 
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Give freely anil. receive, but take frpm none . 

By greed, or force, or fraud, what 1$ his own. 

' Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 

Truth is the speech of inward purity. 

Shiin drugs and drinks, which worlq the wit abuse ; 

Clear minds, clean bodies, need no Sdma juice. 

Touch not thy neighbour’s wife, neither commit 

Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit. 

All this is told with many poetical accessories of language, 
but there need be no reason to doubt what we read as to the final 
result — that father, wife and son joined the great company of believ- 
ers, as wfell they might ; for, apart from the metaphysical portion 
of his teaching and from his own personal influence, there was that 
in his doctrine which could not fail to win admiration from a world 
hitherto accusto med to the coarse voluptuousness of degenerated 
Hinduism. 

! The death of the prophet, who by his teaching had given light to 
Asia, is told in few and simple words. It is touched upon as lightly 
as ‘.possible, without reference to the progress of his mission, which 
there is reason for believing was far greater shortly after his death 
than it had been previously. The concluding lines of this remark- 
able poein make reference to the final passing away according to 
Buddha’s teaching. 

. , The dew is on the lotus ! Rise, good spn ! 

And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 

. The sunrise comes 1 . . 

The dewdrop slips into the shining sea ! 

So passed away one of the most remarkable teachers the world 
has known, a teacher who, with the most simple means at his com- 
mand, won by his own earnest words and through the faithful stead- 
fast teaching's of his disciples' millions upon millions of the human race. 
How all this came to pass, how the new faith spread to the utmost parts 
of Asia and in time became extinct or nearly so in the place where it 
first saw light ; how in the course of years it lost its first simplicity and 
purity and became a tissue of superstition and idolatry ; how too it has 
exercised some infiu'ehce pn the western world of thought ; all this is 
well worth a few brief notes in illustration of the strikingly beautiful 
poem from which we have been quoting. 

Buddhism, though very widely differing from Brahmanism, was 
but an evolution from it ; the two hold many things in common. But 
the faith and truth as inculcated by their founder have undergone great 
changes, for, there is this in buddhism, tliat it has ever . adapted it- 
self to the customs afid observances of the country to which it 
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made its wajr. Thus in Cqyton. it became allied to devil-worship 
and many forms of Hinduism^ which though not adopted in; 
practice by the priesthood, were not discouraged : by them but rather 
connived at./ In China it became allied to the worship of deceased 
ancestors ; in Burmah to : that jf good and evil spirits ; whilst, in regard 
to caste observances, these have ahva3rs been tacitly admitted, though 
not to. the same extent as with Brahmanism. So far from intending 
to found a new creed or religion, Buddha had in view only to purify 
and elevate the old ’ faith. The chief novelty in his teachings lay 
in the repudiation of all relian ce on sacrifidal rites and self-inflicted 
austerities, and in the enforcement only of moral and intellectual cul-. 
ture. That his doctrine of universal religious equality, and the ele- 
vation of women should have acted as a charm with a peoplo 
so simple as the Hindus was. but natural; A dozen years after the 
commencement of his public ministry his doctrines are said to have 
spread over sixteen kingdoms or countries in Hindoostan. During 
every dry season he journeyed from city to city proclaiming the law 
and the paths. During the rainy season he occupied himself partly 
in meditation, partly in holding converse with his disciples, in- 
structing them in his doctrines and hearing them repeat the lessons 
of wisdom. 

The various Buddhist scriptures in the countries to which that 
teaching spread, have all their records , of the date and .manner of 
its introduction, and there is this noteworthy fact in connection 
with, the Buddhist propaganda, that wherever it was proclaimed it 
became, within a short space of time, the belief of that country ; it 
took root and spread from village to village, from district to 
district. 

How it came about that in the course of not many centuries the 
faith became extinct within the lands where it was first taught, is not 
recorded. Of its gradual degeneracy amongst the nations there 
can be no doubt. The first council of its followers, held shortly 
after the death of the Buddha, consisted of five hundred. It was 
held in a cave, . and if propf were needed of the profuse extrava- 
gance of many of the Buddhist records, we might cjte what they 
tell us of the preparation made for the meeting of the simple dis- 
ciples of a simple teacher : how it was adorned with gold, silver, and 
gems, curtains. of many colours being hung around it; also that the 
seats were covered with cloth and that seven circles of guards, some 
of whqm were on horses and elephants, acted . as th.eir attendants 
outside , the cave ; all this is entirely opposed to the.rples and orders 
which that assenibly was then convened to coi^sidcr. 
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The use of images has sprui^ .up since .the Buddha'h death ; at 
the same time It should be noted that no offerings of prayer are 
ever made to these nor does prayer properly so called form any 
part of the Buddhist ritual ; the praying-whed of the Thibetans is 
used not for prayer as we mean it, but ^s a religious exercise* The 
Buddhist writings indeed say : *' It is bootless to worship the Buddha; 
It is only necessary to revere him. Statues are useful only in so far 
as they refresh the memory* He is reverenced in this way in re- 
cognition of his blameless life, the supreme wisdom which enabled 
him to teach the law, and the great compassion and benevolence 
with which he regarded all living things.!’ 

As Buddliism has received a colouring in process of time from 
the faiths of lands whither it has gone, so in its turn it has^ indi- 
rectly e?cercised an unseen influence in various parts of the world, in 
its earliest days as well as in its latest. There is so much in the 
teachings of the Divine Founder of our own religion closely allied to 
Buddhist wisdom, that it is easy to believe in the transmission of such 
learning by wise men from the East” travelling in the company of 
those great trading caravans, which at the time made their slow way 
across India reaching Europe by way of Palestine. Can we not ima- 
gine the Son of Joseph up to his years of manhood, holding con- 
verse with some of those who brought from the far off East not only 
the muslins of Dacca, the inlaid work of Delhi, and the rich porcelain 
iirare of China, but the sermons of Buddha and the lessons of Con- 
fucius who two hundred years before had first spoken those 
marvellous words — ” Love others as thyself.” 

Having dwelt upon the bright side of Buddhism, we propose, 
before bringing this paper to a close, to say a few words as to its 
dark side. To begin, it denies the existence of a supreme being 
whose power is only equalled by his love for suffering humanity ; it 
recognises no eternity and therefore no hope of everlasting happiness ; 
and where there is no hope of such, there can be no real consolation 
for man, who is told his on ly refuge is in ** Buddha and the law,” 
or self-help derived from personal merit. The attainment of 
Nirwana” which is the Buddhist miserable substitute for eternity, 
can only be achieved by the exercise of an entire abandonment of 
the World, possible only for the priesthood. The Buddha inculcated 
the creed that ” from love comes grief, from love comes fear. He 
who is free from love knows neither grief nor fear.” This implies 
that in order to become entitled to the highest gift held out by 
Buddhism, the votary must renounce all kindly affections, all those 
* sympathies which bhid together Christian men whose idea of a 
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Saviour is that of the eternal incarnation of love, the perpetuation 
of holy affections fn this world and in the world to come* 

Look where we will in the Buddhist work, we find only degen- 
eration and decay blended with the foulest superstition. It contains 
wtThin it no element of regeneration. In Ceylon, so neglected are 
the temples of the towns and villages that the Government has been 
solicited by the Buddhist laity to introduce some legislation to com- 
pel the priesthood to rightly expend the rents derived from temple 
ands. Not only is this so with the Buddhist buildings, but the people 
are^ devoid of those aspirations which help to elevate a nation. 
It is a faith that is fatal to all effort As Brahmanism was the child- 
hood of the Eastern religious mind absorbed only in worldly pleasures, 
so Buddhism grew- from a time of youth and enquiry ; the man- 
hood of the East, rendering the people capable of attaining a position 
of nationality, will be Christianity. 

Spencer Hardy in his work on Buddhism tells as that its sacred 
books contain a prophecy of its extinction five thousand years after 
the death of the Buddha. The prophecy in question declares that 
this extinction will take place at five distinct periods of decay 

1. An epoch when attainment of the paths which lead to 
Nirwana will be no longer possible. 

2. An epoch when observation of the precepts by the priesthood 
will cease. 

3. An epoch when all understanding of Pali, which is the lan- 
guage of the sacred books, will cease. 

4. An epoch when the priesthood will cease. 

5. An epoch when all the relics of Buddha will disappear. 

Much of the above prophecy has been already realized ; the 

remaining portion will follow as it is following. 

There have been and are to-day in Ceylon Buddhist revivals, 
but they lack vitality and will not endure. 


John Capper. 
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O reader, howsoever unaccustomed he may be to the survey 
of wide horUons, can have failed * to notice the remarkable chaiigo 
which has passed r over our literature of criticism during a period' 
which may be roughly defined as the last half century. What could 
possibly be more different from Lord Macaulay’s Edinburgh R$tiew- 
estimate of Byron, which touched the highest tide>mark of the 
criticism Of fifty years ‘ago; than 'Such an essay as that on the same 
great poet, from die pen of Mr. Swinburne, which exhibits veiy. 
clearly some of the most characteristic qualities of the criticism of 
our own dayf The change is not one of mere externals of style, 
though even In these the ^transformation is noteworthy enough ; it 
lies in the adoption of a new method, the assumption of a new 
attitude^ From the days of Johnson to those of Macaulay the critic 
regarded himself, and was regarded by others, mainly as a judge ; 
though the functions he performed often bore a stronger resemblance 
to those of a policeman or at the best of a special pleader. His 
supposed duty was to preserve good order in the republic of letters, 
by investigatfilg the characters of new claimants to citizenship 
therein, and occasionally by a re-examination of the pretensions 
of those who had long been naturalised on qualifications of doubtfu} 
sufficiency. The method Chiployed was the application of certain 
tests which were susceptible of easy statement and comprehensiqpi 
and the result of the ordeal was the acceptance or rejection of the 
candidate. The tests undoubtedly varied from time to time : in the 
essay of Lord Macaulay just mentioned the writer, for example, 
contends that the eighteenth century standards of correctness in 
poetry were themselves incorrect and untrustworthy ; but he never 
doiibts that there are standards, and he applies them with a confix 
deuce quite equal to that of his erring predecessors. 

What these standards were is not now a matter of much 
consequence, for it has come to be seen that as poetry like 
all art an imaginAtive record of vision, or expression of 
thought, or uUenmee of emotion, no set of rules or array qf 
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pf^cedentd^ ckn <ver furnfefi * adequate miaArrementss" of it ; 
but that it ean ouly^ be judged, because it can only be truly 
known, by'^ a . sympathetic entrance into the mood, transient or 
constant, of which it is the outcome, the bright consummate flower. 
The spiritual things^ o'f art, us of religion, can only be spiritually 
discerned, and it is the recognition of this fact which has given to 
the New Criticism its Special character ; which is the secret of its 
Strength and of what often seems to be, and sometimes is; its coiln-* 
tcrbalancing weakness. " On the whole,” says Professor Dowden in 
thd preface to his Studies in Literature^ "I have cared mote to 
understand than to object*; ! have tried rather to interpret than to 
judge and I doubt whether it would be possible to indicate more 
briefly, and at the same time moce fully, the essential difference 
between the attitudes of .the old and the new Schools of criticism; 

Critics like Johnson and Macaulay took their understanding of an 
author for granted, considering the due apportionment of praise and 
blame as their special business ; and they would have regarded as 
either an insanity or an impertinence, possibly as both, an estimate 
of their office which assigned to it an interpretative rather than n 
judicial function. They did good work in their day, work which we 
could ill afford to lose ; but they failed to perceive that the most 
ambitious achievement is not necessarily the most valuable, and that 
the patient enquiry which enables us to see what any object of 
criticism really is must be of more permanent worth than an authori- 
tative declaration of what, in the critic’s opinion, it ought to be. 

And as the former task is the more desirable, so is it, in spite o£ 
sufJerficial ’appearances 'to the contrary, also the more difficult 
Provide any literary 'hack of fair intelligence with a set of the critiCab 
axioms which happen to be temporarily in favour, and he will 
provide an unimpeachable estimate of Shakspere ; but to interpret 
Shakspere, to precipitate the essential but volatile essence which 
every page of the plays and the poems holds in solution, is work which 
demands a something Shaksperian in the man who Undertakes it« 
The clown can judge the philosopher, and his verdict will doubtless 
be acceptable »to his brother clowns, but the philosopher can only 
be interpreted by some fellow-lover of wisdom. Indeed this task 
of' interpretation makes such large demands that the younger 
generation of Critica implicitly confess that it is an ideal which can 
never be realised, though it must never be lost sight of ; and some 
of the mbst .fruitful triticism of this generation aims less at giving 
9x1 exhadistive account of its subjects .than at .j'ecording the purely 
inidivldqal impre'ssion;? made by them on the mind of 'sbme dnd 
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persoh who, though drawn to his task hf a nteasure of appreciative 
sympathjr, makes no claim td that Identity Of spirit which alone 
could produce absolutely faithAil spiritual portraiture. Abandoning 
the attempt to sit above the artist and pronounce judgment upon 
him, presuming not even to stand upon a level with him and raise 
the veil which covers the secrets Of personality, the disciple of the 
new criticism is content to look upward from below^ and simply to 
set down what he sees and feels, without any assumption that his 
record exhausts all that is to be seen and felt. 

The work of the latter-day critic, therefore, in the 
very spirit and essence of it, has a certain vital affinity to 
the work of the original artist; indeed, were it possible to 
compress into any one formula the real nature of the change 
which has passed oVer criticism, one might say that it has 
ceased to be a mock science and has become a real art. The 
man who broods over a book or muses before a picture, and who- 
then sets himself to record his vision in such wise that it may be- 
come visible to those for whom he writes, is — unless we use words in 
some technical and non-natural sense — as truly a creator as the poet 
or painter who takes some bit of landscape, or situation in history, 
or immemorial legend, and reproduces it in ordered words or in lines 
and colours, not caring so much for the thing in itself (though no great 
artist is ever consciously unveracious), but for the thing as it mirrors 
itself in the still deeps of his receptive imagination, and therefore 
striving to make others see as he sees, feel as he feels, and know as 
he knows. 

To any who contend that the original creator deals with the 
natural while the critic deals with the artificial, the only reply must 
be that such a contention makes words our tyrants instead of our 
servants. Man is a part of nature, and the results of his spontane- 
ous activity — the Paradise Lost, the Laocoon, the Old T^mdrahe — 
are. In the last analysis, as truly natural products as the dam of 
the beaver and the nest of the robin. The criticism of Hamlet in 
Wilhelm Meister is, in its degree, as genuine a creation as Hamlet 
itself, for It is an addition to the world's stock of imaginative 
possessions ; and indeed the prevalent conception of criticism as 
something entirely different from and lower than creation is a 
survival from a time when the former was an altogether mechanical 
process— the mere application of a foot-rule, the use of which might 
be acquired by^ any soulless journeyman of literature. A prosaic 
aumming-up of riie alleged merits and defects of a work of art, 
fellowed^ly a juditial striking of the balance, wit! probably be an 
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c;ert.axnly a , sterile perf6l‘fp^ce^^ah' imaginative 
renderiog Qf the secret oC a great fu-tist iaas stimulating and fruitful 
as the great artist’s, own rendering pf -his chosen thcma, If.we.owe 
thueh to’ Shelley for his insmortal interpretation of the . song of the 
skylark^ we owe a similar debt to. the critic who can interpret 
Shelley \ and the poet, like the bird^ can be interpreted only by a 
faithful reproduction of the stamp struck by his spirit on some 
mher spirit made yielding and Impressible by subtle sympathies. . 

Of course the interpretation will be partial, but on any theory of 
criticism .save one which assumes the omniscience of the critic, this 
is inevitable, and its partialness does not hinder it from being 
veracious, as far as it goes. How perfect, how satisfying is Shelley’s 
^kylark of which I have just spoken, but then how equally .perfect 
find satisfying , is the Skylark of Wordsworth, a poem in every way 
so far removed from it, pitched in so different a key and leaving 
the, reader in such a diverse mood. And the partial interpretation 
of criticism is in its way as precious as the partial interpretation 
of poetry; indeed neither is really partial when considered as it 
ought to be considered, less as a presentation of the object itself 
than of its reflection in the mind of the poet or the critic. Often too 
the value of these reflections is exalted not by literal veracity of 
duplication, but by what may be called, though foolishly, its unvera- 
city ; — by some subtle modulation of line or heighterting of expres- 
sion which does not falsify but transfigures, giving us' as a result 
something which with all its gracious newness has the inexplicable 
charm of things old and long familiar. 

1 said just now that criticism had ceased to be a mock science,* 
and in so saying spoke perhaps too unreservedly, for there are 
doubtless those who still maintain its quasi -scientific pretensions. 
Many readers yet in early middle age remember the appearance,^ 
in their years of budding manhood and leafage of thought, of a 
book by that suggestive and pleasant writer, the late Mr; E. S.‘ 
Dallas, written to expound and defend the thesis that critidism is a 
true science, and that it can have ainy value only when it follows a* 
scientific method. The title of the work, Tkt Gay Setetiee, had old 
assbeiations which rendered it at first sight somewhat enigma^cal, but 
its signifleahee and its relevance were soon made apparent. Accepting 
the theory, which lie l^ad little diflSculty in showing to be absolutely 
ttuassailable^that though art may have vaLrious methods it has but one* 
universal end — ple^ure, Mr. Dallas went oh to contend that criticista* 
tfriust'concer^ i^lf ‘ with a scientific' examination of the nature of 
pleasure in thh abstract, and ci the ^arieus^ concrete forms of itj 





-proceeding then ‘to rjadge' of thle^^b: of iny'^orlc^tsf art liythe 
fcomparative dignity' of the kiird *-of ploaiare whteh It Itimsifco pro- 
duce, and then by the success with' which' it prod ucW it. ’ 

Never perhaps was there a better id ustration of the head of gold 
and the feet of clay than > this* cuHous eoncejpt ion Of the office of criti- 
cism. That the object of alb aft is- pleasure is indeed a most pregnant 
truth, and Mr. Dallas'^ pages are admifablycaloulated to effect the 
conversion of those who’ reject or doubt it, but just because it fs se 
truth a science of criticism is for ever impossible. With ' miich 
constant skill and occasional subtlety of dialectic Mr. Dallas com- 
bats the more ingenious and recondite objections ’tohis theory ; feuf 
he misses,’ as even the acutest of special pleaders are wont to miss, si 
difficulty which is as obvious as it is insurmountable. Science deals^ 
and' can only deal with things constant, definite, and measureable $ 
and the laws Which deal with' the relations and successions of these 
things, having been Once discovered, can be applied by any one who 
has ever grasped their meatiing -and their range. But* pleasure is 
neither constant, definite, nor measureable ; it is frail and fleet— ' 
More'fratl than the shadows on . glasses, . » 

« . More fleet than -a wave or a rhyme j ' 

It is shapeless and: nameless, fpr, while laborious metaphysics inay 
construct spme definition . of pleasure as a mere abstraction, each, 
actual thrill is unspeakable aud indefinable, a something which; qan 
be hinted m symbols -but never > formulated in propositions ; and 
is ; eijusive :and tncs^lculable, for who can give an account 
of the generation of the delight which he receives from a sentence 
9f Sit Thomas ; Br^ne or ^ song qf Herrick* {n the satne way that 
he can. describe the genesis -.of a salt from the union of an acid and 
alkali ? Were criticism a science it might be taught like chemis- 
try in a course of lectures or in a five-year's apprenticeship ; bi^t how 
are we to teach the recognition of the natural magic of De Quin- 
cey's. noblest prose .or of Blake’s most aerial verse ; how communi- 
oate that added, sense which takes knowledge not merely of .broad 
^ differences, between art and /art, but of varying semitones of senti- 
nnent aod/ faint accentuations -of emotion ? The method of science 
& classfftcation ; but it is not possible, and, were it possible, the 
aiditevement . would be altogether devoid of edification, to label the 
pleasure derived from the ^blimities of the Inferno^ the , subtleties 
the; quaint delicacies of the Essaj^^ of and assign 
to each its jrank^in the kingdom of joy, 

^ Every reader r must by i necessity of nature ;distnbute . hia 

who .distrjbqte?. tbm jiv.PHbiic 
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sedi'rches' in vain for external, rfile or precedent^ tiis 

guide, and has« to resign himself to the free impulses; of the 
spirit. In the region of criticism, wo' come under the domi-* 
nion of a lav of relativity not of thought so much as^ of 
emotional apprehension : the critic cannot say what this or that 
poem or picture is in itself, but simply what it is to him, and iiis 
judgment is judged, and can only be judged, by the reader's, in- 
stinctive feeling of the presence or the absence of the true sym-^ 
pathetic and interpretative sensibility. 

The recognition, therefore, of the fact that the end of all art is 
pleasure, so far from leading the critic of our time to regard criti- 
cism as a science, compels him positively to deny its scientific 
pretensions, and to admit that he is not the exponent of any code 
of eternal and immutable laws, but a mere recorder of personal 
impressions. The value of the record will, of course, depend partly 
upon the truth and sharpness of the impressions themselves, and 
partly upon the fidelity of their translation into language. The 
ideal critic must have the swift keenness of sensibility which makes 
him alive to those faint and all but impalpable nuances which 
differentiate tone from tone, style from style, and which arc often 
more estential notes of distinction than the brbad dissimilarities 
which are obvious to all the world. Of course he must also have 
thorough command of his vehicle of expression, that supreme command 
which confers on style the quality of distinction ; but it is this fine 
SBsthesIa, this cultured sensibility,* which is- the one- thing needful 
for wherever it exists it may generally be trusted to ‘ find for itself 
all fitting expressional formis. A living writer touches the very 
heart of the matter when he says- that 6f every artist, pictorial, 
plastic, or literary, the chief question which’ a critic has to ask and 
answer is simply this — “ What is the peculiar sensation, wha-t is the 
peculiar quality of pleasure which his' work has the property of 
exciting in us and which we cannot get elsewhere ?” 

It is unnecessary to point Out the distinguishing' worth of 
criticism which fulfils these conditions. ’ Expatiatoix talk about the 
merits and defects of a writer, the rules to which he conforms,* and 
the school to which he" belongs, -may be interesting, and in its Way 
instructive ; but it leaves out knowledge of him a plirely external 
things — a matter ^f report and rUmbur instead of a vital intimacy^ 
Lord Macaulay’s estimate of Byron is; like everything else of his, an 
able production, full' of intelligence' which, if somewhat hard, is al- 
ways bright and keen'; but if, "before reading ft, we' know nothing of 
Byron’s work, Hbw'vagufe, inconsistent; and altogether false would be 
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«ur tmpresAfon irf its “ peculiar f If we turrt kom it to Mr* 

Swinburne’s essay we breathe at once a different atmosphere, and 
experience an altogether new set of sensations. I am no fanatical 
or indiseriminating admirer of Mr. Swinburne’s critical work ; his 
thought and feeling, as I must show later on, often lack proportion and 
moderation, and his style too frequently tends to become extras 
vagant and incoherent-*to degeneratei into a mere torrent of words 
in which not merely the body but the finer spirit of thought is 
drowned ; but it is certain that in this essay one does get something 
which "is not to be found in the earlier critic’s business-like and 
balanced summing-up. With the truth or falsehood of Macaulay’s 
opinions 1 have nothing now to do : my contention is that what Mr, 
Swinburne gives or strives to give is of more value and significance 
than any opinions, howsoever true they may be. One is disquisition ; 
the other is at the least an endeavour after portraiture ; and the 
^mer bears the same relation to the latter that the daisy of a 
botanical treatise bears to the daisy which blooms in the verse of 
Chaucer and Burns and Wordsworth, or the stgnalemmt of a pass- 
port to a pictured canvas of Mr. Watts. In one we see costume 
0r» at most, feature ; in the other, expression and soul. 

It need hardly be said that as this latter-day criticism has its 
djistinguishing virtues so it has also its peculiar weaknesses. It has 
qualities for the most part external rather than central, which lend 
themselves readily to caricature, and the caricaturists have assuredly 
not neglected them. There happen to be many people in the 
world who can .appreciate the humour of a travesty much more fully 
than they can appreciate the real worth of the thing travestied, and 
consequently there is a widely prevalent opinion that the criticism 
eC the new school is an affected, unintelligible, and on the whole 
rather silly thing-. Nothing, for example, has ever provided finer 
material for the laughter of Philistine coteries than the habit of 
using in one sphere of artistic criticism terms imported fiom another ; 
IW when a writer speaks of the l\ght and shade of musical instru^ 
mentation, of the modelling of a poem, or of the key of colour in which 
a picture is painted. The use of language in such a manner is un- 
doubtedly hazardous ; it may easily become extravagant and abr 
^Wtd;^but only by taking the risk of absolute failure can some of 
tha> most splendid successes of expression bo achieved, and the 
embodiment in words of the finer shades of sensation demands all 
thOfavaslable resources of language. It is a matter of universal con- 
aciousi\ess that the same sensibilities are reached through very 
ddfereoyt ave^iues ^qfttsensuous approach, and |f w.e .are affected 
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effiottonally, by a movement in. ja sotnatnitn the jiditterWfty ^^t .we 
are. affected by the tender colour of aome ^ |ttctorial- maatCfpiefcc# it 
is difficult to see why an identical sen^tion should not be interpret* 
ed by identical symbols* These tcans Terences of phrase* n>ay easily 
become a trick and degenerate into cant» but this cannot/ be re? 
garded as their final condemnation, for no cant was always eant; there 
was doubtless a time when even the " Correggiosity of Correggio” 
had its meaning, and when it was a mark of insight to ** praise tine 
pictures of Pietro Perugino.** 

Nor is there much more real force in the objection frequently 
brought a gainst the critics of the new school that they are often 
obscure and occasionally unintelligible. In all ages unconvention? 
ality in literary work has been called obscurity, but the verdict of 
indolent readers who took i t for granted that an unfamiliar form of 
expression must necessarily be meaningless has often been reversed 
by the judgment of posterity. To readers of the present, day it 
seems impossible to believe that by many of his contemporaries 
Gray was considered a very obscure poet, and our children will won^ 
der with a great amazement what it was in the writings* of -such men 
as Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Carlyle that their earlier critics could 
possibly consider difficult to be understood. I would not say that 
the objection is absolutely destitute of any foundation in fact. In 
the noblest literary works— take for example Wordsworth^s Ode an the 
Intimations of Immortality — there are passages which are absolutely 
unintelligible in the sense that it is impossible to find in them any 
thought - whose outlines are sharp enough to allow of its being 
expressed in the explicit prose of a leading article, but these very 
passages are the fullest of significance to those readers whose emcH 
tional sensibilities are most keenly impressed not by the mere 
meaning of words and phrases, but by what may be called theii? 
atmosphere of spiritual suggestion. Still, an employment of Ian* 
guage which may be legitimate In verse may be less legitimate in 
prose, where we want body as well as bouquet, and I am inclined td 
think that one or two of our later critics occasionally put to an 
undue strain the possibilities of their chosen, vehicle. Not the 1^ 
however, should those who condemn them bear in mind that evert 
in prose the rendering of impressions demands a wider expressional 
gamut than the rendering of ideas, : that fewer and more famiHair 
words will suffice to tell what we think than to describe what wd 
feel, and that the language .of figure and symbol, by .which iadond 
complexities of emotional sensation cap ever be expressed, i must be 
Ie4s universally intelligible^ must stand* in greater need of sy{npatiie<4 





'tic ^^rt(f^fatloA,r 'titail f iie* haCkticycd aUd prbsaiC forolsofthc 
* ftiairket-place and the foraitf* 

" ^ There is itiofe insight iti tjie eslittiate (which is doubtless ofteOer 
^ vague feeling than a recorded judgment) of the new criticism as 
u' form of literature that is somewhat wanting In robustness and 
virility. Most thoughtful men will admit that our-national tendency 
IS to exaggerate the value of' theSe- qualities, but they certainly have 
a value ; ahd no literary work^ from which they are absent has the 
promise and potency of permanent vitality. They are not absent 
'febm the pages of 'Our later critics, but one cannot help feeling that 
a little more of them would give to > our present day criticism a 
solidity- and a momentum which it does not always possess. In striv- 
ing Ufter subtlety nothing is more fatally easy than to fall into limp 
diffuseness and long-drawn expatiation ; to saunter round a theme 
instead of making directly for the heart of its mystery ; to elaborate 
tmtirin the midst of the elaboration we lose all apprehension of the 
quality whose peculiar difference it is thfe aim of the Critic to show forth. 
Who dare say that these dangers have been altogether escaped ? Cer- 
tainly not the writer of these pages, though he must in honesty confess 
ikgainst himself that he has frequently drawjn the most poignant imme. 
diUte pleasure from pas&ages whichr iu spite of their haunting, evanes-- 
cent,.cxotie beauty, have struck him upon a second perusal as wanting 
in grip, ‘in relevance, in what Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in speaking of 
Coleridge's- Mariner^ calls “ the core of common sense." 

' Mr. Swinburne in that very essay on Byron of which I have spoken 
had af passage which ilhistrates this particular weakness of the new 
method. He has been impressed, as every true ap predator of Byron 
«U 5 tbe impressed, by the pre-eminent greatness of Don Jttan, and not 
tnerel>rby the fact, but by the peculiar quality of its sovereignty, — 
resbmblance to the sea in its vitality, its variousness, its salt, 
bracing atmosphere, with its perennial power of excitement and stimu- 
tation. Now this is a finely interpretative simile : it compels us to 
recognise what we may not have recognised before, the curiously 
oceanic character of Byron's masterpiece ; but Mr. Swinburne falls 
in k)ve, or Seems to fall in love with his own figure, and follows the 
comparison out into far fetched intricacies of correspondence, in 
the ihidst^of which we lose sight of Don fuan altogether, and are 
cohscioUa of nothing but an. overwhelming splendour of affluent 
rhetoric..' Vot is this aa exceptional- passage. Its literary- power 
and '*bdauty, ‘i^rt from any merks or defects ‘as- mere criticism, 
IfXiSpress it'upon the memory, but other' illustrations may be- found 
^^4]^nty;by.ilim' Who-seeka thetn. lt<does uot-^neceasarily-safflee 
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for critiotsfxi tha%r a* critic^ sliaiiid feebtvlvldl^ and^ ek<|«it9ilely ithe 
informing virtue ot the work concerning which he diaooacsefr; it 
does not sufficfe that be ahaald utter this vivid > and exquisite sensa^ 
tioii daintily or eloquently ; 'he must express it adequately, .never 
allowing the outlines of thought to be lost in a haee of ecnotion, 
but leaving them suffidiently distinct to be impressed oa the pereep** 
tion and not ifierely guessed at by the imagination. That our ijevr 
critics should at times fail in this respect maybe inevitable, ifor we 
all have the defects of our virtuesi; but they, are defects none^tbe 
less, and are dangerously liable to be confounded with the virtues 
of which they are the shadow. 

Perhaps the greatest* real weakness of ‘the new criticism is. one 
from which, at first thought, we should supposes it must of nece^ty 
be free. When a man has no critical rules to enforce, but only 
certain individual impressions to record, it may to some seem im* 
possible that he should come under the bondage of the dogmatic 
narrowness of the earlier criticism. His implicit admission that he 
can only take cognizance of the stamp struck on his own conscious- 
ness ought surely, they think, to save him from the magisterial 
tone of those who considered thetnselv»es the i exponents of hoary 
traditions which had hardened into immutable lay^s. > - ^ • « 

Nor can it be doubted that in this respect one most beneficial 
change has been effected. Men do nbt now suffer disenfranchise- 
ment in the commonwealth of letters, because they lack some 
special qualifications which have been approved by the wisdom 
of the ancients. There are now no standards nonconformity 
to which is counted a crime ; nay, nonconformity is recc^nised 
as a merit whenever the nonconformist can show that his Ji«r- 
ticular differentia is an addition to the world's precious things 
of thought and emotion. A new work of literature or art has 'to 
justify itself, to prove its right to exist, not by its likeness to 
things at present existing* but rather by some strange^and i^ubtle 
individuality, by its affecting us in some new and delightful way, and 
thrilling some chord with an unfamiliar touch. 

It need hardly be said that this is a gain, and one 
which it Is not easy to over-estimate ; but it is not a gain 
which is altogether without alloy. There Is a dogmatism of 
taste as well as a dogmatism of opinion, and the former* is 
really more perilous than the latter, because it does ^pot 
admit of the tempering and correction of debate* Discordantf 
sensations differ from opposed thoughts In having 'no CQmmoif 
ground;' /?e gtestihtes nan est and the authoritative 
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cHarsiiCter 'of tii^ impression' iirlioke e^lsten^e is tbeoniy evidence 
of its right to exists is enforced wiUi greater spnenuoosness and even 
virulence than that of the opinion which rests upon facts and reasons, 
and, if necessary, can be supported them. 

« It is not really a surprising but rather a necessaiy thing 
that one who refines his sensibilities until they realize their full 
possibilities of keen poignancy, and who does this in order 
that he may receive from every object a thrill so exquisitely 
modulated as to interpret to him its secret, should assign 
to these vibrations of these nerves of the spirit a measure of 
absolute authority to which they have no real claim. It was said 
of > Southey by the great critic who has been more than 
once mentioned as a representative of the older school, that what 
he called his opinions were in reali^ only his tastes ; but Southey’s 
political and social conclusions were probably held more instead of 
less firmly because they were reached by an aesthetic rather than by a 
logical pathway ; and in the critical work of some writers of our 
own day-r-notably I think in the work of Mr. Matthew Arnold — 
we sometimes see individual taste, which does ;iot even take the 
t|[Quble. toi disguise itself as opinion, pronouncing judgments in a 
court where its only right is to give evidence or at the most to 

We cannot, as Goethe reminds us, jump off our shadow, and perhaps^ 
it is dot In human nature always to refrsgn from identifying our im- 
pressions of things with the things themselves, of assigning to views 
which are an outcome of associated sensations the authority of 
universal prescriptions of reason. Still it is clear that the most 
pressing duty of the present day critic is to be on his guard against 
^is tendency, to prder bimself in such a manner that he may not 
rin against the law under which he has chosen to live and work, the 
|aw of restraint, and of silence even from wise words if they seem 
to claim any right beyond the right to testify of things seen and 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter ? What boon 
has the method of ,the new criticism ? What is it likely to do for 
us in the way of permanent benefit ? Of some of its peculiar quar 
lities I have already spoken^ but I am inclined to think that its best 
gift is the stimulation of our desire for thipgs desirable, and the 
quickening of our delight in things delightful. The older criticism 
tri^ to illustrate the art of judging ; the new criticism strives to ini* 
tiate us into the noble art of enjoying. A friend . of mine declares 
that ft always makes him thirsty to read Mr. D. G# Rossetti's sonnet 
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For a VenetiaH Pastoral hy GtorgioUt, or'those ?tnes fn Keats’s 
to a Nightingale^ which begin— ^ 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 

Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth ; 

and criticism docs Its best for us when It excites fn us the 
constant thirst for thing's which, in virtue of their beauty or 
of some other precious quality, are for ever refreshing and 
satisfying ; when it points out to us wells, full and dedp, of unfailing 
delight. The moment it sits down by any one spring, and disregards 
the currents which flow from other sources, the moment its'high 
celebrations of one wine of the spirit are mixed with depreciatipns 
of some other vintage — it forsakes its calling. For this thirst of the 
soul is too insatiate to be quenched from any one little rill, or even 
from any one great river of the world of joy ; It mu§t hll its goblet 
from the pool in the meadow, from the mountain torrent, from thn 
fountain which runs with wine in the courtyard of some kings 
palace. To it a satire of Pope is in its way as welcome as a sonnet 
of Milton, a song of Burns as a novel of Bail^ac, a caricature of 
Hogarth as a cartoon of Raphael. It does not disdain Wordsvtorth 
because it prizes Shelley, nor turn from the wild humour of Rabelais 
because it delights in the tender pieties of George Herbert For 
each of these touches us as no other can ; and the true criticism 
whether new or old, is that which makes the life of the spirit com- 
plete by quickening every nerve of sensation, — which helps us to see 
how much we lose when we think of any product of high human 
energy as common or unclean. Strength is the gift of the wheat, 
but even in the joy of harvest it is not well to forget that the grape 
has its boon of gladness and the poppy of sleep. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 



SUMMER AND "THE CHILD. 
{From the French of Victor Hugo). 


O Sumifiei*, Summter sweet M 
For thee the poor man's hymn 
’ ^i$es ; he loves thy fervent heat, 
r Thy gentle dews, thy mornings fresh and dim, 

« Thou smile of God for him ! 

t 

gladsome rays awaken 
A little child to pray ; 

Homeless, unmother6d,.yet not forsaken, 

Since how he hears thee, Summer, softly say 
** Come out, my child, to play/' 

Lost father and lost mother, 

I knew them* little child. 

Never to them have I been other 
Thap true and Render. Cheered by me they smiled ; 
If life was cruel, I was mild. 

•• I planted on their grave the grasses 
Which keep it green and warm ; 

If any one beside it passes, 

They are quite safe. Thee, too, shall no one harm, 
My little one, sheltered by Mother's arm. 

I was their mother. I am thine. Thou hearest 
Often my name — ^'tis Nature. I have posies 

And pretty golden apples for thee, dearest. 

And 1 will heap thy little hands with roses. 

And thou shalt laugh for |oy at all that Summer's 
breath discloses. 
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“ For I would see thee smiling. 

My pretty wistful one ; 

And so, thy little heart to glee beguiling, 

Would whisper soft to her whose work is done— • 

Who lies so quiet — * See thy happy son ! ' 

The child who hears the tender voice 
Of Summer, straight forgets all ills, 

All hardships. Urged by dreams that hid rejoice, 

He hastens forth, and wanders where he wills 
Through silent valleys, up the fir-crowned hills. 

At night no hard-faced woman bars 
Him, chilled and weary, from the measured space 
Of straw till fee be paid ; but kindly stars 
Look down and smile on his uplifted face ; 

He smiles back sleepy from his nest — a mossy 
leaf-strewn place. ^ ' 

Oh happy sleeper, whom no ills oppress, 

And in thy waking happy ! "God is near, 

He will be with thee, now he sends, to bless 

Thy sleep, the Lady-Moon, and silver-clear 

And gentler than the sun's, her rays enfold thee, dear. 

And she hath spells beside. Such has not he. 

All cafe and travail vanish quite away 
At her sweet bidding, for the sun majr be 
Of flowers creator, but the moon can, say 
Flower forth, sweet dreams — "tis time and they. obey. 

Daniel C. Angus. 
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Gujarat and the Gujaratis: Pictures of men ana manners 
token from life, 2 nd edition. By Behrdmji M. Malabdri. 
Bombay : Education Society's Press* 1884.— This is an entertaining 
book. Tne humour is a little flippant (as the writer half confesses) 
at times, and the statements made are occasi onally somewhat sweep- 
ing (what, for instance, does Mr. Malabdri mean by calling Lord 
Bacon’s fine stanzas — the few there are of them — a “glum atrocity? ”); 
but the style is ^ easy and attractive, the sketches themselves are 
lifelike and amusing, and the English is, on the whole, excellent for one 
who is not to the manner born. Of course there are occasional slips* 
We came, for example, in the course of our pleasant passage through 
the book, upon a chapter headed “ Native Abuses ; Symptoms, Causes, 
and Treatment thereof/* a title which opened before our mind’s eye 
a vista of all kinds of Nativ^ misdemeanours, including, possibly, 
we thought, the ‘‘abuse” of the Freedom of the Press ; though we were, . 
notwithstanding, hardly prepared for the munificence of the open- 
ing sentence which declares “ Native abuses are as numerous as the 
hair on one’s head.” However, we were relieved, further on, to find 
that it was terms of abuse, and not “ abuses” at all, that formed the 
subject of the chapter ; which includes a variety and display of re- 
source In the way of vituperation that a London cabman might 
envy, and before which the Billingsgate fish-wife pales her ineffec- 
tual fire. 

The introduction is as entertaining as anything in the volume, 
and the author's adventures while on the staff of a cheap weekly 
newspaper ar^ quite delightful— what with the refreshing vagaries of 
the capitalist partner, Mr. N., who would enter his corrections in the 
body instead of in the margin of th e proof-sheets, and the editorial 
consultation on the meaning of that mysterious expi»s$ion “ the 
Porte.” 

.. I explained ‘the Porte* might be the Sultan of Turkey’s principal wif^ P 
thought it wax only the European title of the Khedive of Egypt, Wc often though 
and wrote in that curious way. « 
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The subsequent fracas between Mr. N. and Mr. P., during which 
the former gentleman's new turban was torn from his head and 
thrown out of the window by the latter (reminding us somewhat 
of the altercation between Mr. Noddy and Mr. Gunter in the 
Pickimck Papers)^ and which resulted in these once intimate friends 
and college chums “ tugging and lugging/* and “tearing each other’s 
hair and clothes” — is conceived in an equally pleasant vein. It is 
gratifying to hnd that even newspaper editors have their little 
human weaknesses. 

The writer proceeds to the subject of '* Travel and Study/* and 
here he well remarks upon the advantage of slow travelling, on foot, 
if possible, and with the eyes open. He bids fair to become the 
“ Walking Stewart” of the East, since he hopes, he tells us, one day to 
finish India from end to end. By the way, if we may judge from a 
passage on page 15 , Mr. Malabdri apparently regards Windsor 
Castle as a modern structure, compared with the Taj, whereas, of 
course, Edward Ill’s palace was in building three centuries before 
the magnificent Agra mausoleum was ever heard of. 

Surat, its local celebrities, its sights, its floods and fires — Broach', 
where “ the science of henpeckevy is carried to perfection,** and where 
the methods of promoting digestion employed by the native^ are 
strange indeed — Baroda, apostrophised by the author as the “ land 
of his birth,** though he has little that is good to tell us of it, city of 
dogs and wrestlers and unutterable’ ydulness — are next disposed of 
till we are landed in Ahmedabad, and so reach the close of this part 
of rhe volume. Next follows the section entitled “ The People/* 
describing the different inhabitants of Gujerdt — Hindus, Mahome- 
dans, Parsis, and Boras — ac companied by several character sketches. 
It is here that the writer seems to be most at home ; the sketch “ of 
the Mdrwdri is really excellent, combining a strain of sarcastic 
humour with evident sincerity of feeling. Here are some of the 
closing sentences : — 

Thus lives the Mdrwari, buying and selling, lending and recovering, schem- 
ing, bullying, and going to Court. His life is a continued struggle with. his 
better part. But so successfully does he wrestle with himself, that before thirty 
he has ceased to be a human being. Before thirty he is a money-grubbing 
machine. • # * # The Mdrwari seldom smiles under Rs. 100, but the 

loss of a pie will bring tears into his eyes. He has not much religion in him ; 
and though as an orthodox Hindoo he is bound to visit his temple, he seldom 
does so, unless under' inducement of a dinner or a loan. ® o • « There 
is hope for the wildest scapegrace buried in debt, if he has not gone to the 
Mdrwdri ; but once in the Mdrwdri’s clutches, not the wealthiest and the gou- 
tiest uncle can save him. The man who has escaped the Mdrwdri’s grip with a 
whole coat on, has the making of a Finance Minister in him. 


36 
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** The Missionary in the Mofussil ” is a ctirious and, on the 
tirhole, a sympathetic sketch, and is interesting as giving us some 
glimpse of Native feeling or, at any rate, of Farsi feeling towards this 
class of Europeans in India. The Missionary, Mr. Malabdri tells 
us, has taken deep root in the soil, and has d firmer hold on the 
people’s hearts than dny earlier growth. " The Collector may go> 
the Engineer may be turned out, the Governor may be recalled, 
ay, the very Government of the country may chani^e; but the 
Missionary will remain.” The sketch winds up with a warm tribute 
Of praise to the “Missionary’s Wife.” “Home Life in Gujardt” is 
also a highly interesting section of this kaleidoscopic volume. “Art 
Aryan Idyl” mournfully and pathetically illustrates the sad possi- 
bilities resulting from a “marriage in entbtyoy* a strange form of 
marriage obtaining among the Kudwd Kunbis of Gujardt, in which 
the mothers expectant undergo the preliminaries, the marriages 
naturally only holding good in case of one of the births being a boy^ 
the Other a girl. 

Ill his remarks on widow marriage, which he says is making 
head in India, the author demands that Government should move 
in the matter. 

The only remedy is to dispossess caste of its power of excommunicating 
the widow who marries again. Government sanctions remarriage and caste 
opposes it. What a position fur the Government of an Empire 1 
And again — 

It is really surprising that the enlightened British Government, which con- 
siders it a paramount duty to put down any practise tending to conflict with 
public interests, should hang back in a matter like the prevention of widow 
marriage, which leads directly to heinous offences against society and against 
nature, culminating in almost daily murders. 

It is action taken by the authorities, Mr. Malabdri acutely remarks, 
that tells upon Hindu society. "Had not Lord Bentinck boldly 
legi'slated against Suttee, threatening offenders with capital punish- 
ment, that national crime would not have disappeared.” The same 
is the case with widow marriage; and it is folly, declares the writer, 
to expect the Hindus to work out the reform for themselves. 

But we must conclude our brief account of this interesting and 
instructive volume. The book is well got up, and printed in a 
delightfully clear type. One absurd misprint (the only one wc have 
noticed) occurs on. page 245, where a "grand old doctrine” is re- 
presented as becoming forgotten day by day, and " in its stead we 
have a grocer (sic)^ an unreal substitute (!).” 

This edition of Mr. Malabri’s work contains five new chapters, 
and is illustrated by seven wood-engravings which, if roughly exe- 
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cuted, are amusing and characteristic. It is dedicated to The 
true reformers of the country, as distinguished from the false.” 

A Jaunt in a Junk: A Ten Days* Cruise in Indian 
Seas. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884.— «The handsome 
exterior of this volume and its clear and pleasant type are enough 
at first sight to prepossess a reviewer in its favour. And a persual 
of the first few pages, disclosing as they do the writer’s evident 
youthfulness, in authorship if not in years, discounts any severity 
of criticism by plainly foreshadowing to the reader the crudities 
of thought and expression he may expect to find. But with the 
strongest desire to deal tenderly with the work of a budding author, 
we cannot say that we have found in this book much that we can 
honestly praise : Simt queedam mediocria^ stmt mala plura. 

The voyagers are two brothers, Kinioch and Uven, of whom 
the former writes the book. They charter a native boat and crew 
at Bombay and coast along southwards for ten days, landing at 
various points, until off Mangalore they come across a steamer 
bound for Bombay, in which Kinioch returns, while Uven is left in 
the junk, presumably to make the best of his way to Ceylon. This 
younger brother strikes us as being an unpleasant person ; his 
great idea is to show his delight in the untrammeled life of a 
junk by wearing nothing but a night-gown all day, and by con- 
veying cutlets to his mouth grasped in his fingers. The "voyage 
is not distinguished by any surprising adventures, though, as might 
be expected, the plain accounts given of the few incidents that 
did occur, form the best part of the book. These, however, are 
buried and lost in a setting of reflection and digression so ponderous 
and disproportionate that the book might as fitly have been called 
“A youthful officer’s views on Theology, Biography, Matrimony, 
Primogeniture, Poetry, Strategy, Politics and Christianity.” Kinioch, 
the author, is fond of apostrophising himself, thus: “Forward^ 
then, Kinioch — ,**' but we give the whole passage, which is a type 
of some of the heavy padding which serves to fill up the pages. 

Conceive, readers * * * why does the pen fall so limp and dead on 
the virgin page, making those three darkly blotted stars instead of three 
intelligible words ? Why ? Because a sudden mortal fear pierced like a sharp 
pointed icicle into the penman’s heart, and more than half paralysed him. 
Down the tingling nerves ran the deadly chill, numbing with an especial 
insensibility the scrivener’s muscle, and so, the pen fell. And the reason ? The 
reason was a thought — a rankling thought, which was bom at that instant. Con- 
ceive, ^aders— Ha 1 Ha 1 very good ; but suppose you have no readers, my 
fine fellow— what then ? What right have you to presume that you will have 
any reader's ? How dare you say, ‘ Conceive, readers I ’ 
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—and so on. This is poor stuff, and there is a great deal of it. A 
whole, chapter is devoted to a criticism of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
tactics at TeUel-Kebir and to general reflections on the dull-witted- 
ness of the military powers that be. A footnote takes up half a page 
in describing that Kiiiioch's hats are purchased from Mr. Lock 
and not from Lincoln and Bennet and in praising “ the medicinal 
globules*' prepared by the ** inolluscous** Mr. Cockle. We hope 
the writer is drawing freely on his imagination in his account of his 
cowardly assault on a babu, impertinent though that babu may 
have been, and we think we are justified in believing in the mythical 
character of the incident when bur author goes on to describe “Mr. 
Benson of the Madras Civil Service” as talking of the beaten babu 
as “ a miscreant, who obstructs the public highway in this dis- 
graceful way,” and ordering his “couple of superb peons” to 
“ sweep” him out of the path. 

The best part of the book is, as we have said, the descriptions 
of {he one or two small adventures that befell the voyagers. As a 
sample we quote part of the account of the capture or attempted 
capture of a shark ; the whole of this incident is narrated in a bright 
and vivid style, though the grammar is not always above suspicion. 

It now seemed practicable to lash the animal right on to the boat’s side, and 
the attempt was made. Hauling gently, the tip of its nose was lifted out *of 
the water ; the end of the fishing line was then untied from the halliard and 
was passed through a running bowline of stout rope, which latter was dropped 
on to the shark’s head. So still did the monster lie, that it would have passed 
for dead, had it not been for its eyes, which were still animated by a cruel 
ferocity of expression ; the body, however, lay still enough, and taking a stick 
Kinioch helped the noose to pass over its fins. Once the loop settled over 
them, the tindal and three of the crew hauled it taut, and, Uven simultaneously 
pulling at his line, the head and shoulders of their captive were drawn up out 
of the water until the snout projected over the gunwale. The extraordinary 
proceedings of the pilot fish now attracted every one’s attention, so that even 
Ramaswamy, usually the most unobservant and apathetic of men, declared 
they must be the children of the devil. As their sanctuary, their food 
provider, the shark’s head, round which they were wont to swim, was 
raised into the air, they crowded round the body, and lifting their noses out of 
the water seemed incliped to follow their master’s fortunes. Our voyagers 
often afterwards regretted that they had not seized the opportunity of scooping up 
several of these pretty faithful little fish in a bucket ; but, indeed, they had not 
, much time, given them to observe the behaviour of such small fiy, for, without 
any warning, the monster who was now being pressed to the junk’s side by tlie 
united strength of four men gave a struggle and a furious lash with its tail, which 
made every pl^nk and rivet on board creak and groan to the sudden strain. 

A knife ! quick, cried Uven to Ramaswamy, who with considerable ilresence 
of mind, made no moment’s delay, but Instantly handed him one off the table 
which he plunged to the hilt into one of the shark’s eyes. Another convulsive 
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struggle was the immediate sequence ; and really this time the boat very nearly 
did upset, and actually did ship a considerable quantity of water over the side. 
With the rapidity of thought, Uven disengaged his carving knife and passing 
behind Kinioch, who now held the fishing line, he drove it into the other eye. The 
effect was instantaneous ; for one instant the junk rocked and swung to the 
frantic struggles of the fish, and then the tindal and his three men, terrified, 
let go the slip rope, whilst the frayed fishing lines, parting like packthread at the 
sudden strain which was thus thrown entirely on to them, the grim brute wa^ 
seem swimming not clear away as might have been expected, but still in its 
habitual slow and stately mannerTOund and round its human enemies, trailing 
behind it some five or six yards of rope. 

How the blinded shark was pounced upon by its own cannibal 
kith and kin and eaten piecemeal, ** until at last the battered rem* 
nant of its body and the huge head from which the frayed ends of the 
fishing rope still protruded, gave one heavy lurch” and disappeared, 
is told in language which, if somewhat gruesome, is at at any rate 
lively and natural. O si sic omnia ! The author has evidently 
a genuine love for a free and breezy life, and when describing inci- 
dents like the above has at command a certain frank and open-air 
style very suitable to his subject. But in his next work, which he 
promises at some future day, he will be wise to avoid the digressions 
and reflections on all subjects, human and divine, which form so 
large and heavy a part of this book, and to use the gift of vivid des- 
cription that he undoubtedly possesses on the more concrete 
subjects of incident and adventure. 

The British Jugernath. Free Trade I Fair Trade!! 
Reciprocity !!! Retaliation !!!! By G. L. M. Calcutta : Thacker^ 
Spink, ^ Co., 1884, — t*tle of this work is sufficient to indicate 
the sensational style in which it is written. Its pages arc strewn with 
appeals to ** My Idolatrous Compatriot'* and “ My Fanatical Friend”, 
terms in which the wiiter addresses the unhappy free-trader who 
may have the patience to read his book ; and to show how much 
in earnest he is in his warnings against “ the serious danger into 
which, through the suicidal policy of our rulers, we ar? rapidly 
drifting,** our Protectionist stump-orator gives vent to his feelings 
in stuff like this 

See how the procession goes on ! Scranch goes Ireland under its wheels 
Whoop 11 Shabash 11 Never mind !! Cover up the ghastly object with a Land Act* 
which only increases its torture and hastens its end. Hurrah for Jugernath ! 
Hi I Look out !1 A narrow escape for a colony III Halloo I! India is getting 
under her wheels I! Nevermind — Perish India!! Vive Jugernath I And so the 
ghastly procession goes on. 

G. L. M.*s arguments are about on a par with his style. There 
is in them a tone of flashiness and assumption which, while perhaps 
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Calculated to mislead the um^rary; at once rouse the suspicion of 
the thoughtful and discerning reader. 

Not that there is much here that is novel in either form or 
treatment. The old objections to Free Trade are once more dished 
up with the view of tempting our sadly disordered appetites, and 
are not made more savoury by the process. These “warnings” 
are set forth in such a flimsy fashion, and there is such a want of 
method! ;and argumentative gravity about the book, that the “ des- 
tructive fiend” Free Trade will, we fear, but laugh at so bruium a 
fulmen, and his “car of Jugemath” move gaily on, possibly even 
“ scranching** G. L. M. himself beneath its victorious wheels. Non 
tali auxilio — 

The main arguments employed bji^the author are, as we have 
said, the old stock ones so much in favour with the advocates of 
Protection ; and these have been so frequently refuted already that 
we have no intention of doing so again here, even had space per- 
mitted. One point however, may be briefly noticed, which will 
suffice as a specimen of the writer’s method of reasoning. 

Chapter IV is headed with the title “ A few Ugly Facts.” Now, 
if the writer had substituted the word “ a ssumptions” for “ facts,” 
he would have been nearer the mark. As it is, let us take No. 12 
of his so-called facts, which is as follows : — 

The colony of Victoria, which has departed furthest from the principles 
of Free Trade, is the most prosperous of the Australian colonics. 

To begin with, this affords us an excellent example of the 
author’s dialectics. Put syllogistically, the argument runs thus : — 

1. Victoria is the most Protectionist of the Australian colonies. 

2. But Victoria is also the most prosperous among them. 

3. Therefore, for the Australian colonies, a Protectionist policy 
involves the greatest pro.sperity. 

This is, in short, nothing but the old Po^t hoc^ ergo propier hoc 
style of reasoning, upon which we need not waste our reader’s time 
further. But what about the “fact” itself ? Turning to Mr. Baden 
Powell’s paper in the Fortnightly Review for January 1882 on the 
comparative progress of Victoria,. the Protectionist, and New South 
Wales, the Free Trade colony, during the previous decade, we find an 
array of statistics which tells a very different tale. The following 
short resume* will best give our readers a notion of the real “ facts” 
of the case: — 


• Vide Mr. T. H. Farter’s Free Trade Fair Trade,” p. in. 
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Victoria. 

New South Wales. 

Population ••• 

Has increased from 
726,000 to 860,000, 
or 18 per cent. 

Has increased from 
502,000 to 770,000, 
or S3 per cent. 

Excess of Immigrants 

over Emigrants 

Stationary ... 

Has increased from 4,000 

1 to 19,000. 

The value of Rateable 


Property ... 

Has increased by less 
than oue-half. 

Has more than doubled. 

Customs Revenue 

Stationary 

Has increased by nearly 

one -half. 

Imports ... ... I 

Have increased from 
12^ to 14I millions, or 
17 per cent. 

Have increased from 7^ 
to 14 millions, or 80 
per cent. 

Exports 

Have increased from 
12^ to 16 millions, 
or 28 per cent. 

Uave increased from 8 
to 15 J millions, or 94 
per cent. 


This instance will, perhaps, be sufficient to illustrate the mis- 
leading character of the so-called arguments so flippantly set in array 
by G. L. M. against the Protectionist doctrines. Chapter XXVI, 
entitled " The Pagoda Tree,” a chapter which he specially commends 
to his Indian readers in his Preface, Is a tissue of self-contradictory 
argumentation, which the “ Idolatrous Friend” to whom it is 
addressed will have little difficulty in seeing through for himself. 
For ourselves, we have had enough. 

The Witness of God and Faith: Two lay ser mom by the 
late T, H. Green, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol College and 
Whytts Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 
Edited with an introductory notice by the late Arnold Toynbee, M. A., 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 

The circumstances attending the delivery of the first of the 
two sermons composing this volume, in the early part of 1870* 
were somewhat remarkable. Mr. Green was the first lay tutor of 
Balliol College and had not long entered on his office. He resolved 
not to break through the practice of former clerical tutors, of 
religious conversation with their pupils on the evening before the 
celebration of Holy Communion, and read, in a College lecture-room* 
the sermon entitled “The Witness of God” to undergraduate 
members of the College. Eight years afterwards the second sermon 
was read to all the senior members. The little volume now 
published for the first time, with its unfinished preface and note 
from the hand of another, marks the sad path of death. 

“Like more than one famous book of the present epoch,'' 
says the preface in conclusion, “these sermons have for their 
aim the separation of the spiritual from the supernatural. Mr. 
Green sought to establish in them an intellectual position for the 
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ChHstian faith which should not be called in question by every advance 
in historical evidence and in physical science. It is with no eagerness 
to impair the existing religious creeds- that he insists on the in- 
correctness of the theories on which they are professedly based : 
other thinkers have assailed the orthodox foundations of religion 
to overthrow it, Mr. Green assailed them to save it.” The meta- 
physical element in these sermons was intended to meet the 
speculative difficulties of the audience first addressed— -those doubts 
that lurk and will not be laid in the minds of young men entering 
on a study of philosophy and historical criticism. Hegelian in 
spirit, it points throu gh reason to this truth of the Christianas faith 
that “ all things work together for good,” and to the realisation, 
however partial and imperfect, of this truth in the actual work-a-day 
world. It is, however, the practical character of this volume that 
will come home to older men who, living under a wider and 
sterner discipline, unsatisfied by doubt and wearied, perhaps, by its 
unrest, are making for that ideal Best which is God — are striving to 
lead the life of faith. Here the spiritual walk with its many trials 
is retraced for those of us who will to make it our own — and by a 
teacher, who, ever fearful of “ that most fatal scepticism which 
attends the reaction from an ideal found to be hollow,” spoke seldom 
and in measured terms. When the ideal seems hopelessly distant 
(this will happen to the best of men at times) vice and sin regain 
their power. Then comes the ‘‘foppery of men who want new 
excuses for old sins,” who “talk, perhaps, half-sorrowfully, half- 
compiacently of the demoralising or unchristianising tendencies of 
modern life. Opinion, it is said, is fundamentally unsettled ; science 
keeps encroaching on the old faith ; the lineaments of the God 
whom our fathers worshipped are blurred by philosophy ; and mean- 
while an enlightened Hedonism seems competent to answer all 
practical questions. It is no fault of the individual if, amid such 
influences, he loses the thought of God’s presence and the conscious- 
ness of His love, which indeed can only be retained by taking 
refuge in mysteries or going out of thp world.” 

Another and perhaps the most pitiful form of self-conceit is 
that isolation which is the refuge of men estranged (or thinking 
themselves so) from Christian society by the narrowness of dogma 
and the utterances of an anthropomorphic theology. Whence 
strength then, it may be asked, to war with sin ; whence comfort 
in the hour of need? From the life of self-renunciation and 
charity and prayer. 

Kot through that abstract^ mystical self surrender, extolled 
in Eastern philosopliies and familiarised to us in th^ selfish apatliy 
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of the Indian Yogi. Not through an overzealous, fretful charity, 
impatient of the limits to action that a humble sphere of life 
Imposes. Not through prayer that demands evidence and waits 
for an external answer. 

But “ amid a world of forgetfulness and decay, in the sight 
of his own shortcomings and limitations, or on the edge of the 
tomb, he alone who has found his soul in losing it, who in singleness 
of mind has lived in order to love and understand, will find that 
the God who is near to him as his own conscience has a face of 
light and love.” 

The Sanitary Past and Present of Calcutta : A Lec- 
ture. By Kenneth McLeod, A.M., M.D., F.11.C.S., &c. Calcutta 
Thacker, Spink, & Co. 1 884. 

The Water supply of Calcutta : A Lecture. By H. L, Har- 
rison, Esq, C. S. t 

Most of our Calcutta readers have probably already made sonre 
acquaintance with the contents of the above pamphlets, having 
either heard them delivered as lectures, or seen them discussed in the 
pages of the daily papers. 

Were it not well known how earnestly both Dr. McLeod and 
Mr. Harrison have worked and talked in the interests of improved 
sanitary measures for the metropolis of India, one might be inclined, 
considering the notoriously insanitary condition of the town and the 
late dearth of water, to think scorn of them with their lectures, on 
Calcutta’s needs. Qiiis iulerit Gracchos de seditione guerentes? — ^Who, 
remembering how cholera and small-pox have just ceased to rage with 
almost unparalleled virulence, and how the water-supply was 
scantiest when need was the sorest, would have patience with the 
Health Officer’s account of how much has been done for sanitation, 
or with the Chairman of the Corporation’s lucid explanation of why 
taps would not run ? But the endeavours these two responsible 
Municipal authorities have constantly made to have the Health 
Officer’s Department put on a proper footing, and to obtain adequate 
grants for filling up cess-pool tanks, and cleansing busties that are 
little better than huge latrines, are known to all. The practical advice 
they give in these lectures, whether regarding the heavy burden of 
sanitary reformation still in store for Calcutta, or the necessity of 
economy in the use of filtered water, deserves the attention of the 
Corporation and the public. Mr. Harrison’s well-earned tribute to 
the successful, though unobtrusive work of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Municipality, should be some consolation to the officers 
of that department for the unworthy attempts made not Iqng ago 
to cast discredit on their honesty and skill. 
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** How Tong Halt ye between Two Opinions 7 ** By C, S. Moberly Bell 
The Unknowable and the Unknown. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen 
What do the Irish read ? By Sir J. Pope Hennessy 
The Continental Sunday. By William Rossiter 
False Coin. By Agnes Lambert 
'J.lie Art of Public Speaking. By Hamilton Aide 
With Baker and Graham in the Eastern Soudan. By John Macdonald 
Forgotten Bibles. By Prof. Max Muller ... •• 

The Yorkshire Association. By Charles Milnes Gaskell 
Eight Years of Co-operative Shirtmaking. By Edith Simcox 
Free Trade in the Army. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Bart. 

The Art of Public Speaking.— Notwithstanding the amount 
of public speaking in England, oratory, says Mr. A'ide^, is the one 
art which there meets with signal neglect. Some speakers, it is 
true, having splendid natural gifts, have been successful with little 
preparation ; but most of the orators of all times and countries, from 
Demosthenes downwards, are men who have triumphed over physical 
defects and who, otherwise, would have remained mute and inglo- 
rious. The fact that a distinguished writer (Mj. Matthew Arnold 
clearly is alluded to) desiring lately to lecture to large assemblies, 
found that he was absolutely inaudible, should be instructive to those 
who forget that nasetmtur peetes^fiunt orator es. 

The fact is the buihaii voice is a delicate instrument, and he alone 
who has obtained complete mastery over all its various ** stops’* can 
do full justice to the tbeme on whicfi he discourses. It has been well 
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said that the ear is the most exacting of our senses. The eye resigns 
itself to behold a false gesture, but the ear does not forgive a false 
note or a wrong intonation. 

- And on intonation, as well as on distinctness of utterance, how 
much depends ! The animus of the speaker colours his utterance, 
even of a single word. By the one exclamation Indeed!” what an 
infinitude of meaning — horror, pity, incredulity, sarcasm, indifference 
—can be suggested, according to its intonation. 

In spite of all this, we English arc the most indistinct speaking 
of all the nations of the earth. We slur our words into one another, 
and strike no consonant, if we can avoid it. 

A friend asked me gravely the other day if I did not say ‘ Gover’ment,* 
hinting that the pronunciation more familiar to well-educated ears was pedantic 
I replied that, much as the Government was abused, I did not know that fashion 
went the length of wishing to deprive it of its «. Certainly no foreigner who 
is not very familiar with English can follow a conversation carried on with this 
sort of slip-slop delivery. A great French actor told me lately that he had been 
taken to one of our theatres, where he witnessed a comedy, of which he did not 
comprehend a word (such was the indistinctness of utterance), until a lady 
appeared upon the scene ; when he turned, delighted, to his companion, and 
exclaimed : ‘ Ah I well, at last I can understand I At last there is some one 
who speaks clearly ! ’ His friend laughed ; the actress was a foreigner. No 
doubt she spoke with an accent, no doubt her vowels were more open, and that 
she emphasized them more than we approve ; but I know that she struck her 
consonants : I feel certain that her words were not all melted into one jelly. 

One of the faults most fatal to an effective delivery is wrong or 
excessive emphasis. It gives the same inpression of weakness that 
the frequent use of italics does in a book. Y ct even on the stage we 
find intelligent artists missing the point of a line by a wrong accent. 

I have rarely heard a Portia who did not say of mercy, that ‘ It blesscth 
him that gives, and him that takes : * where clearly the only stress should be on 
Ogives' the ‘ lakes’ being a self-evident proposition. 

Gesticulation is foreign to our nation ; yet the man who would 
be an orator must learn what to do, and what not to do, with his 
arms and hands. Talma has told us that the gesture, the attitude, 
the look, should precede the words, as the flash of lightning precedes 
the thunder.*' Yet, if you watch an uncultivated speaker, you will 
find that his action follows, not precedes his words. 

In public speaking it is of primary importance that the voice be 
not pitched too high or too low, but that the keynote be struck in the 
middle of the register. 

Many persons become exhausted in reading, or in addressing an audience, 
from ignorance of the art of respiration, and from an erroneous notion that it is 
necessary to employ some non-natural tone. Neither is it essential to shout in 
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^Mf^r t%at'lhe speaker’s words may be carried to the blithest* extremity of a large 
h^l; There can be no greater mistakes than these. As in singing, so in oratory’ 
the most natural emission of the voice, if co mbined with a distinct articulation, 
will ' tell’ more at a great distance than all the bellowing in the world. 

o « • «.o * • m 

Talma says admirably : * A voice, however powerful it may be, should 
be inferior to the power that animates it.* It is not. because his vocal organs 
are, weak, but because , he is ignorant of the first principles of articulation and 
delivery, that we so frequently read ' the right honourable gentleman was totally 
inaudible in the gallery.* 

Again, attention to punctuation is very important. The speaker 
^lould mark carefully the relative value of a comma, a semicolon, a 
full stop. Attention to this prevents a hurried, and so a confused, deli- 
very. An important element connected with this point is the right 
management of respiration. 

We pass now to the accomplishment of reading aloud, the neg- 
lect of which has, the writer believes, had a moral, as well as intellec- 
tual, influence upon the present generation. 

. If you ask eight people out of ten now, they will tell you that they hate 
being read to. And why ? Because from their childhood they have been unused 
to it ; or used only to such a monotonous drone as robbed even the Arabian Nights 
of half their charm. The husband, at the end of a hard day’s work, returns 
home to pass the evening, absorbed in his book, or dozing over the fire, while 
the wife takes up her novel, or knits in silence. If he read to her, or if he could 
to^rate her reading to him, there would be community of thought, interchange 
of ideas, and such discussion as the fusion of two minds into any common 
channel cannot fail to produce. And it is often the same when the circle is 
wider. I have known a large family pass the hours between dinner and bed-time, 
* each one with his book or work, afraid to speak above his breath, becausejt would 
disturb Papa.’ Is this cheerful, or wise, or conducive to that close union 
tn ii household which is a bond of strength through life, which the world 
can neither give nor take away? I cannot blame them, for they all read 
abominably ; and it is enough to have endured the infliction of family prayers, 
gasped and mumbled by the head of the family, to feel that listening to such a 
delivery for any length of time would exasperate one beyond endurance. 

And yet in the last century reading aloud was regarded as worth 
cpltivation, and often enlivened the domestic circle. Shakspere and 
Milton were more familiar to the young generation of those days 
than they are now, mainly because they were accustomed to hear 
them read aloud. 

None but books written in the very best style should be read aloud, for there 
' is no t^t to which an author can be subjected^ so severe as this. Whether serious 
or light, the composition must be in well-balanced English ; otherwise, the halting 
plmis^ the meagre vocabulary, which might be passed over if read in silence, will 
offend US' past forgiveness when subjected to the trial of the human voice. On 
"^1^ otto hand, ^ there lure subtle beauties in a finely modulated piece of prose 
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ivhkli only reveal tfiemselves in the actual sound of the. words. The structure 
Mems to be clothed with new life, and to bre athe a spirit of music which the dead 
inters before our eyes never can possess. Reading alo ud, therefore, renders both 
reader and listener more critical as to the .literary value of a book (of cou^e I .d? 
not refer to its intrinsic excellence) than the same persons would otherwise be.” 

As regards reading aloud— 

The first and mo st important rule 5 s that the position of the 
reader should not i mpede the action of the pectoral muscles, and 
should leave the respiratory organs perfectly free. 

The reader who leans, over his book, instead of holding it up at a sufficiient 
distance to enable the voice to travel unhindered, can never be effective, and will 
be more tired at the end of half an hour than he would be at the end of two, in an 
attitude befitting the exertion. If called upon to read standing, as is often the 
case in the lecture -room, let him be upr ight, and not slouch, or rest entirely on 
one leg. 

• « * • o • « 

If, on the other hand, the lecturer be in a chair, it should be rather a high 
one, if possible. Let him be perfectly at his ease, with his back supported; 
and if shortsighted, let him wear spectacles honestly astride upon his nose — not 
what Thackeray called * spectacles in disguise,* which are apt to become 
unseated. It is not in reading as in recitation, where the expression of the 
eye is of value ; the reader’s sole concern should be that his visual apparatus 
for following the text before him be complete and well adjusted.” 

Another point to remember is to distinguish sufficiently between 
reading and recitation. The delivery of words which the eye follows 
should be different in tone, in quality, in passion, from that of words 
learnt by heart, and which may be supposed to flow spontaneously 
from our lips. 

I once heard a clergyman read the lessons in a fashion which convulsed 
half the church with laughter. The good man had been told that his voice 
and his declamation were fine ; and it was evident that he was proud of the 
amount of expression and individuality with which he found himself capable of 
charging the sacred narrative. His countenance, like his tone, varied with 
every speaker ; he was wrathful, or sarcastic, or jubilant, according as the text 
warranted a change of sentiment. In short, it was no longer reading ; it was 
acting. 

The voice should be sustained to the end of the sentence, with- 
out those rises and falls and final collapse, which the French call the 
“ chant.” 

It would seem unnecessary to observe that the style of reading should 
depend upon the nature of the text, were it not that those who are most 
accustomed to read — notably clergymen — often acquire habits of delivery which 
apparently they regard as unalterable, whatever the subject may be. There can 
be ho error more offensive to good taste than this. That which is addres^d to 
our argumentative powers should be differently conveyed to us from that which 
appeals to our imagination. The^ wild music of Shelley, the polished wit Of 
Sheridan, the exuberant prose of kuskin, the castigated prose of Macaulay, the 
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httmour aiiid pathos of Dickens, the scathing satire of some^ speech of Mr. 
Gladstone's— ^ch of these requires a separate and individual method of delivery, 
which only study and thought, directed by that sympat hy of intelligence whidr 
is the iliiest reading*master in the world, can. give. 

We should remember that the voice is far more tractable than 
most people imagine. Some of the greatest singers have had 
voices ; and the modulation of a refractory organ is only an affair of 
time ; and of a sensitive eSir. The writer concludes — 

I believe that most of us would find a fresh element of happiness, a 
new sphere of usefulness, a keen implement of power, if we cultivated, to the 
utmost of our ability, an art which at present, in England, is brought to perfection 
by few. 

With Baker and Graham in the Soudan. — This forms 
a complete and highly interesting sketch of the late campaigning 
in the Soudan, written by one who was actually present. 

It was in the summer of 1878 that an Arab trader and slave- 
dealer of Suakin, by name Osman Ali Digna, held a secret meeting of 
Suakin notables two miles from the town, and in an excited speech 
called upon them to help in organising a tribal crescentade against 
their Egyptian oppressors. 

His hearers admitted the justice of Osman’s cause and the force of his 
reasoning, but they refused to act with him. ‘ Perish in your cowardice I' 
exclaimed Osman, and, disdaining to return with them, he left them there and 
journeyed to Erkowit, a village high among the hills, twenty-five miles from 
Suakin. It was from Erkowit that, five years after, Osman proclaimed his 
divine mission, and directed the first assaults of the insurgents againisl Tewfik 
Bey at Sinkat. In Erkowit dwelt most of his kindred, and to it he owes his 
nationality. Osman is the grandson of a pure Turk through an irregular marriage 
with a woman of the Hadendowa tribe. In accordance with tribal custom he 
is regarded ^as a Hadendowa pur sang. 

The next stage of the insurrectional development was marked 
by the accession of Sheikh Tahir who had sometimes joined Osman' 
in his slave speculations, and sometimes lost by them. The 
ignominious execution of a representative of the house of Tahir 
eighteen years ago, in Khartoum, left Sheikh Tahir an obligation of 
revenge. It only remained for him and Osman Digna to seize 
some opportunity of quickening the vague unrest of their fellow- 
countrymen into clearly purposeful hostility against the Cairo 
rigime. 

For sixty years, almost since the conquest^ipf the Nile kingdoms by Mehemet 
All, had the Soudan been ripening towards revolution. It had become the 
Botany Bay of the criminals of Lower Egypt ; and other criminals, in the form 
ofE^ptiah administrators, had cruelly and systematically preyed upon the 
people. There were governors who had succeeded in introducing some rudiments 
of civilisation, and had' ruled honestly and well. But. in the general corruption 
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and mismanagement their efforts came to . nought, so that even Said Pasha, 
when he visited Khartoum, threw his guns into the river and exclaimed in horror 
that he must not be responsible for the misery which he saw. To use a chemical 
analogy, the elements of disaffection existed in sol ution ; at any moment the 
slightest concussion might precipitate them into definite crystalline shape. 

The shock was at last imparted by the appearance of the new 
Messiah, lately kndwn only as a hermit, but now as a conqueror and as 
head of a theocratic kingdom in Kordofan. Osman seized hi^ 
opportunity. Abandoning trade, in the spring of 1883, he set forth 
from the Suakin hills on his journey of 800 miles to the Mahdi *s 
camp. There, after a brief initiation into the Prophet’s stern rule of 
poverty and discipline, Osman was proclaimed ‘Ameer’ or Lieutenant 
of the Mahdi in the eastern country, and was furnished with letterg 
and manifestos to every leading tribal Sheikh bewcen the Nile and 
the Red Sea. 

Thus this half-fanatic, half-charlatan now found his career, and 
at Erkowit in last July raised the standard of revolt, and at Sinkat 
on the 5th of August the first battle was fought. 

The country, which for the next eight months became the scene of some of 
the most obstinate fights and hideous massacres recorded in recent history, may 
be roughly described as a quadrilateral, with a coast line of forty-two miles from 
Suakin in the north to the Trinkitat sands in the south. The marches, sieges, 
battles, and massacres occurred along two routes— the southern route, stretching 
inland from Trinkitat to Tokar, sixteen miles as the crow flies ; the northern 
route, from Suakin westwards to Sinkat, forty miles. On the southern, or 
Tokar line, occurred the Moncrieff massacre (November 4), the Baker massacre 
(February 4I, and Graham’s victory (February 29), All three events happened 
at or close to the same spot — the wells of El Teb, about halfway between Tokar 
and the coast. The last act on this line was the ‘Relief of Tokar’ (March i). 
It was called a relief, alth ough the Egyptian garrison and the village had deli- 
berately gone over to the enemy a week before Sir Gerald landed at Suakin, and 
although there was reason to suppose that one half at least of the gallant defen- 
ders whom the general rescued and carried off would have been glad to stay 
there. In Tokar, ‘ the garden of the eastern Soudan,’ the gallant defenders had 
little to do and plenty to eat ; in Lower Egypt they may starve, or swell the 
ranks of the new class of brigands. On the northern route there happened 
two petty successes of Tewfik Bey’s, in the Sinkat locality, during August and 
September ; the Arab massacre of Khilil Bey’s reinforcement in October ; of 
Kassim Effendi’s black contingent, on the 2nd of December, on the way to 
Tamanieb, between Suakin and Sinkat ; and lastly, Graham’s victory of the 
13th of March, at Tamanieb, or, as it is also called, Tamai. 

A curious evolution of feeling took place during the pre-English 
portion of the campaign. 

Before the war, a whole Arab encampment would have trembled at the sight 
of a single Egyptian Bashi-Bazouk. Long before the end of it a whole Egyptian 
encampment would have gone into fit*s at the sight of a single Arab. 
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The notion of Egyptian strength, resulting from the genius of 
Mehemet All, acted as a kind of spell, and the first band of 
insurgents rallied round Osman Digna with some misgivings. 

When Tewfik repulsed their first assault on Sinkat, wounded Osman himself 
in two places, killed Osman’s brother, and fifty or sikty tribesmen besides, the 
rebels began to desert to their homes. After Tewfik had again beaten Osman 
at Ghabbat, Osman’s original three hundred dwindled down to less than seventy. 
But with Osman’s first success on the Suakin-Sinkat road — that is* the annihila- 
tion of Kbilil*s reinforcement for Tewfik — came the turn of the tide. The news 
of this massacre produced the first rising in Tokar ; and Osman, leaving Sinka^ 
to be besieged by the tribesmen, who were joining his holy cause day by day, 
moved down to Tamanieb, nineteen miles from Suakin. 

Then came the massacre of Governor Tahir’s force, ac- 
companied by Consul Moncrieff, and the Arabs began to feel 
reassured as to the reality of Osman’s divine mission. The 
overthrow of the Khedives best troops at Tamanieb followed ; 
and thus, in three encounters, in which they had hardly lost a man, 
the Hadendowas had exterminated 1,200 of their foes. After this 
Osman introduced his theocratic communism into his head-quarters 
in Tamanieb. All were to share alike. There were to be no rich 
and no poor. He expounded the Koran, and preached his holy war 
every morning before the assembled multitudes. Even their favourite 
tobacco was forbidden the Arabs. 

The conduct of the Egyptian authorities, who persisted in 
thinking to stop the rebellion by diplomacy, strengthened the growing 
impression of the Arabs that they were invincible, and only Baker 
Pasha’s expedition was wanted to confirm it. 

Of the 4,ocx> men whom the Pasha had assembled by the 2nd of February 
on the Trinkitat sands, for the relief of the Tokar garrison, more than a third 
were policemen, who had scarcely been initiated into the barest rudiments 
of military drill ; the remainder consisted principally of farm -labourers dragged, 
with weeping and wailing, from their water-wheels and ditches, of slaves 
borrowed from his friends and admirers by Zebehr Pasha, and of negro cooks, 
sweepers, slipper-bearers, cow-keepers, seduced by recruiting touts to for- 
sake their domestic service, or kidnapped amid much scuffling and bellowing 
in the open streets, or, in urgent cases, on the very premises. One of the 
funniest of daily sights in Cairo was to see Zebehr’ s grinning blacks strugg- 
ling **tto their white canvas uniforms, and fumbling, in admiration, their 
brand-new Remingtons. The sense of novelty did not die away even on board 
ship, and the * volunteers ’ used to examine their rifles curiously, from stock to 
muzzle, with the wise inquisitive air of monkeys handling an unfamiliar object. 
The officers were as disappointing as the men ; I have more than once watched 
a colonel, or major,, as he pleaded, and roared, and gesticulated, down in the 
ship^s hold, through a half-hour’s dispute with an argumentative private, about 
some, trifle like a yard of string, or nine ounces of chopped straw. Unpro- 
flsiaixig. material out of which to organise Valentine Baker Pasha’s Army of 
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'RetHbiAton.'' HAd 'the 'force been collected' early,. and en bhe^ 'Baker 'might 
have turned it into a fighting machine during hi$ ibur weeks’ .encampment at 
Suakin and his eight days’ waiting on the seashore at Trinkitat. But Baker 
.had no chance* .During those weeks the battalions were arriving, at long in- 
tervals and in driblets, and sometimes badly equipped. The very enthusiasm 
of the army of retribution presaged disaster, as when the men danced, half 
naked, round the first gun dragged across the Trinkitat lagoon ; and when, 
at Suakin, the whole camp turned out under arms, and all the Turkish bras^s 
bands in the place brayed their loudest and vilest, to give Generals Baker and 
Sartorius a triumphal entry in honour of a cavalry raid which resulted in thb 
capture of a few sheep and camels — the proudest moment of the Baker cam- 
paign. 1 remember our last parade on the Trinkitat sands. Some hundreds 
of the. men were tested in rifio-shooting. They just knew how to load, and 
pull the trigger. *‘C^est ridicule^ exclaimed the General, addressing Abdul 
Rasac, his chief of the staff, and with that expression of hopelessness and dis- 
gust, Baker rode off to his tent. It was ‘ ridiculous ; ’ — and pathetic, when, 
amid the rain and the sunshine of the second daybreak afler, Baker’s bat- 
talions marched away to their doom. 

One of the first results of Osman’s victory was the formation 
of a nomad confederacy, in which every tribe, from Suakin to remote 
Kassala, was represented. Another was the surrender of the Tokay 
garrison, whose artillery-men helped to construct the El Teb 
entrenchments which gave General Graham so much trouble. In thehr 
own barbarous fashion the Arabs were evolving a military ■ system. 
Meanwhile the English troopships, passing Suakin, arrived at 
Trinkitat, whose sands were white with tents and alive with mover 
ment 

Never had the Arabs, watching us from the ridges of their sandhills, 
witnessed such a wonderful spectacle. But though they knew that it wa? the 
English who ha^d come, they were not afraid. They were only impatient for 
more plunder. They were of the same mind with Osman Digna, whoj in reply 
to proclamations and offers pardop, had just been threatening to .treat the 
English as he had treated Baker’s Egyptians. Allah had delivered us English 
into Osman’s hands, and Osman would ‘drink the blood’ of one**half of us, 
and drive the other half into the sea. Osman, the Arabs implicitly believed, 
was invincible and infallible. But a few days before, an astonishing ceremony 
• had taken place in Osman’s camp. . This was the blessing of the sticks. Every 
Arab carries a club, besides his spear, and Osman had endowed each club 
with miraculous power to kill so many men, or break so many horses’ legs— 
five, ten, twelve, or twenty, any number — according to the reputed faith of 
owners or the extent of his liberality to.the communal fund. Every Arab fje^t 
sure of victory. 

El Teb, the -scene of Baker’« defeat and of Graham’s first* vie-’ 
tory, is eight miles south-west of Trinkitat and about seven from 
the seashore. Its works comprised a long semicircular' shalloW erf- 
trenchment, protected by three r^pubts. The .plan was to attactc 
the entrenchments in the rear. At eight in the morning of the 29th, 

37 
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continues the writer, wetiiarcHed out with a total force of about 
3,000 infantry, yop cavalry, and 14 guns, the infantry being disposed 
in square formation. 

Gradually receding from the sea our huge square glided in a diagonal 
' direction across the plain, It passed along the front of the Arab entrenchments : 
in other words, with El Teb on its left dank. The line of Baker’s route lay 
.between it and the Arab position. Thus our infantry were spared an unplea- 
sant indiction, but the Hussars, with whom I rode for some distance, passed 
over the hideous scene of the carnage. One turned almost sick with an atmos- 
phere polluted by the hundreds of rotting bodies, which lay everywhere in 
every attitude of painful contortion. About half-past ten o’clock the square 
reached a point half a mile due west of the Arab lines, and right opposite the 
redoubt, which I have already indicated as protecting the northern or Trinkitat 
side of the entrenchments. The Arabs instantly opened a brisk dre of mus- 
ketry and Krupp artillery. Without replying to or taking any notice of the 
enemy, Graham moved off still in the westerly direction : in about an hour 
more, he reached a point right opposite the southern, or Tokar side, redoubt, 
*800 to 900 yards off. This was the point at which it was resolved to enter and 
sweep clean through the Arab lines. Then the infantry lay down, and the 
day’s work began in earnest. The blue-jackets of the left half battery and part 
of the camel-battery poured a well-directed fire at and around the redoubt. 
The enemy’s gunners quickly found our range and plied the British square 
splendidly with two Krupp guns. Think of the absurdity of the situation I 
Those smart gunners who knocked over our blue-jackets and infantry, and at a 
critical moment in the fight threw even the * 01 d Sixty-fifth’ into temporary 
disorder, were the very men whom we were trying hard to relieve at Tokar ! 
In less than half an hour the enemy’s two guns were silenced. Then the square 
advanced upon the redoubt. 

• « « • • « * 

As the action developed, the infantry formation grew rather irregular, so 
that the Black Watch and portion of the 75th were exposed, equally with the 
65th, to the desperate onslaught of the Arabs, who, waiting until their oppo- 
mnts had approached the entrenchments, charged right through the smoke and 
upon the bristling line of steel. 

. ’ * « • • • • * 

It was during the pause which followed the capture of this redoubt that 
our cavalry, apparently under the impression that the infantry had finished 
their work, executed their brilliant charge. But the Arabs were not in flight, 
and, while the Hussars were engaged elsewhere, the infan try were head and 
ears in their stifiest and hottest task. This task was the capture of the second 
redoubt, to effect which the infantry must force their way across the entrench* 
tnents, from the southern extremity, where they now were, to the northern. 

4 # 0 « • « 4 

* The Arabs defended themselves with extraordinary bravery. A party of 
them in a red brick building which lay about half distance between the two 
redoubts heldi, their ground until the seven pounders* had burst three, shells in it, 
and the Gatlings — with their, harsh, deadly organ-grind — ^had bored a hole in 
Usw^ls; ^Ithis atv the short range of about x2o yards. The brick building 
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was choke4 with dead bodies, most of them fearfully mangled ; a few yards off, 
round about a huge, rusty old boiler (a relic, perhaps, of Ismail Pasha’s civilis- 
ing zeal), i6o Arabs lay dead. Onwards, slowly but surely, swept the English 
line,— the Arabs, springing out of their rabbit-warren-looking ride-pits, savagely 
Contesting every inch. At two o’clock the Highlanders stormed the second 
redoubt, the infantry swarmed over the Wells, the Arabs disappeared, and the 
hard-fought fight of El Teb was won. 

A question afterwards arose as to whether the cavalry charge 
was a mistake or not, a charge which the writer thus graphically 
describes ; — 

After the storming of the first redoubt the cavalry were massed behind 
the left rear of the square — that is to say, what was then the rear — at a distance 
of 500 yards from the corner formed by the Black Watch and the Irish Fusi- 
liers. Moving along the line of the Fusiliers, they formed, right shoulders up, 
and swept, at full gallop, past the Gordon Highlanders, who raised a tremen- 
dous cheer, and waved their helmets on their bayonet points. ‘ There go the 
Old Tenth?’ exclaimed an officer who was posted inside the square. It was 
their Old Colonel — Valentine Baker — who was observing them with one ey?, 
his other eye, under which a shrapnel ball had buried itself, being hidden 
under an ungainly bandage covered all over with dust and blood. Wood, with 
his three squadrons of the ‘Old Tenth, ’ led; Barrow with two squadrons of the 
TQth followed j the rear line, consisting of three squadrons of the 19th, was 
under Webster They went straight ahead, and in a few moments they were 
out of sight. Suddenly, away on Colonel Webster’s right, and out of the dense 
lofty brushwood, appeared a body of Arabs. A hundred of them — according to one 
authoritative estimate, more nearly two hundred— were mounted. They carried 
two-handed swords, and rode barebacked. In the rear of them were numbers 
of spearmen, on foot. Colonel Webster wheeled his squadrons to the right 
and in a moment was engaged with the enemy. Of this sudden change in the 
situation, Colonels Wood and Barrow knew nothing ; they were pushing on 
ahead. Soon, however, an orderly overtook them and informed them that Colo- 
nel Webster was being ‘ cut up. ’ The word was instantly given, ‘Right about 
wheel.* Barrow’s two squadrons thus became the front line, and the loth Hus- 
sars became the rear. As the two lines rode back to Webster’s assistance, they 
were pounced upon by hundreds of Arabs who darted here, there, and every 
where out of the scrub and from behind the mimosa bushes. The Arabs threw 
their spears Lying flat on the ground, they would nimbly jump up, and with 
their sharp knives, attempt to hamstring the horses as they galloped past. They 
threw their boomerang-looking clubs of tough mimosa branch at the horses’ l6gs. 
The clubs rattled on the hard bones like-^to quote Colonel Taylor’s graphic 
comparison — ‘like a boy’s stick when he runs with it, drawing it along some- 
body’s iron railings.’ 

These mimosa clubs brought many a fast horse upon his knees. 
Down came Coloneji Barrow’s horse, throwing his rider, and he was 
only saved by Sergeant Marshall, who, at deadly risk to his own 
life, dragged him through the scattered groups of Arabs. 

Pigot, who knows what Indian sport is, used his twelve-foot hog-spear to 
excellent purpose, in the' saving as well as the taking of life. If all the hussars 
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had twelve-foot hog-spears instead of the toasting-forks with , which they 
vainly tried to prod theit agile foes, the ‘Johnnies,* as the Arabs ^ere familiarly 
called in camp, would have suiTered more seriously than they did. What sabres 
failed to accomplish, powder and shot effected to some extent. After the loth 
and the 19th had charged»again and again right through the provokingly scattered 
groups of Arabs, each line dismounted one of its squadrons. Volley after volley 
was poured into the enemy ; and having, to say the least of it, given to the Arabs 
as good a shock and surprise as they themselves had received, the hussars rode 
back to £1 Teb. In the 19th Hussars alone, the proportion of casualties was 

over one in eight* 

'the Arabs were soundly beaten, and the ' losses they had sus- 
tained might have cowed a less determined foe. The total number 
killed must have amounted to 2,500, but very many must have 
found their way, wounded, to the hills. But, as the days passed, 
it appeared certain that Osman had gathered at least five or six 
thou^nd fresh tribesmen about him. Twenty-one of the Sheikhs, 
Invited to abandon him, returned a contemptuously threatening 
answer. 

Thus,, on the nth of March, after a few days’ rest at Suakin, 
General Sir Gerald Graham’s force was again on the march. The 
troops halted for the night at Baker Pasha’s zerehay or square breast- 
work of prickly bush, over which at intervals all niglit the Arab 
bullets flew. At 6-30, leaving the zereba^ our two infantry squares, 
Davis’s leading at an interval of some hundreds of yards from 
Butler’s, resumed their line of march across the plateau. In about 
20 minutes Davis’s square halted, and, reforming, moved slowly 
towards the slope of the plateau. 

The Arabs, whatever their plans of concealment may have been, took care 
to make themselves heard. They opened upon the second brigade with a ter- 
rific fire which lasted a minute or two. But their hailstorm of bullets flew, for 
the most part, quite harmlessly right over our heads Out from the din rang the 
order, ‘ Forty-second, charge 1 ’ and the left-half face of the square broke away 
with the wild war-cry of the Black Watch. Colonel Byam heard no order 
given to himself, but when he saw the Highlanders dash ahead, he, too, rushed 
on with his front-half battalion. There was a brief pause, followed by an 
outburst of musketry fire from the companies of the 6sth, and the harsh 
grating rattle of the Gatling guns near the front end of the right flank. Then 
the firing ceased, and there arose a hoarse, vast murmur of voices, above which 
sounded, loud and quick, words of command in tones of anger, remonstrance, 
encouragement. It was the Arabs rushing. Our square was wrecked ; and 
its fragments were driven hither and thither before the wild tide of triumphant 
savagei^. 

Swarming out of the ravine close to our right front and right flank, and 
.swiftly running, like so many packs of hounds, the Arabs fell upon the right 
. firont and right flank of the square. On they dashed, in spite of the fire which 
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mowed them down by. scores. Their myriad spear-blades glittered amid th^ 
smoke and the dust. 1 sat on horseback near the front line, behind the half- 
battalion of the Highlanders. Viewed from that point the recoil of the 42nd 
half-front somewhat resembled the slow swing of a door on its hinges. If I 
may take the liberty of speaking of my own impressions, the feeling which 
that wonderful scene evoked was one of intense fascination, mingled 
with a certain kind of curiosity, and of surprise that the most renowned 
regiment'in the British army should be handled in this manner by naked 
barbarians. There was one man in particular who riveted my attention. He 
stood out, alone, at some little distance from his comrades, who, with 
obstinate slowness, were retiring with their faces to the enemy. The easy, 
graceful attitude of that handsome Highlander, as with left leg extended, head 
turned slightly rightwards, and levelled rifle, he picked out his victims ! Six 
yards in front of him a tall Arab, with upraised arm, was poising his spear, 
about to throw or rush. A puff of blue smoke, and the Arab, bounding into 
the air, fell forward on his face, as if he had been shot through the hear(. In 
a moment or two down went another by a bullet from the same weapon. 
Unfortunately it was not every Highlander or ‘ Old Sixty-fiftlV man who could 
use his rifle or ply his bayonet. Thctc was no elbow-room. The number and 
weight of the Arabs was so great, and the fatal ‘ rush’ through the heavy 
curtain of smoke so sudden, that our brave fellows were sorely puzzled how to 
act even in bare self-defence. A 65th officer very appropriately compared the 
appearance presented by his own part of the yielding line to that of the scramble 
in a game of football. •A good instance in point occurred in the company of 
the 42nd commanded by Captain Scott- Stevenson. That officer was suddenly 
seized about the legs by some Arabs who were crawling or sprawling on the 
ground. One of them dragged at the frogs of his kilt, and then at his * sporran.* 
The trick of kicking one’s enemy hardly enters into the training of a British 
officer or soldier, but in such a crisis one need not be squeamish about for- 
malities, and Stevenson, who is as strong as a horse, kicked out like one, and 
made a quick clearance. It happens that Captain Scott- Stevenson is one of the 
best boxers in the army and now he found some use for the noble art. His 
claymore was too long a weapon for such close quarters, but he sent its steel 
‘basket’ crashing upon the nose and inquiring eyes of one assailant, and then 
with his left fist he capsized a second. In this way were the Highlanders 
swept back. 

But, even before this occurred, the 65th were driven in from the front and 
right flank. One-half at least of the square was being crushed inwards and 
rearwards upon the line of marines, who, hitherto, stood as steady as a stone 
wall. Numbers of the men of the 65th were knocked off their legs in the 
Arab rush. The colonel, with four of his officers — Ford, Dalgetty, Ethelstoncy 
Smythe — were thrown down. Soldiers and savages alike went trampling over 
them. Gallant Ford was killed ; Dalgetty fainted from loss of blood, and was 
rescued by one of his rqen ; the others escaped by miracle. If Stevenson of 
the 42nd is known as a first-rate boxer. Colonel Byam of the York and Lancaster 
regiment is equally well known — and especially, perhaps, in India — ^as a first- 
rate revolver-shooter. As he lay on the ground he was assailed by four or fivp 
spearmen. Crack ! crack ! crack ! went Byam’s weapon, dropping, or suffideiitjy 
maiming an Arab' at eacl> tpiich pf the trigger- The colonel rose up, and, 
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while the main body of his regiment wa^ breaking into pieces, some thirty of 
bis men rallied round him. There they stood, those true heroes, back to back, 
Spelling, 'with bayonet thrust, the repeated onslaughts of the Arabs who 
encircled them. Fifteen of Colonel IQyam’s men fell where they stood^ — their 
names are given in one of General Graham’s despatches. All the thirty were 
very old soldiers — among the oldest in the regiment — and every man of the 
fifteen who perished bore three or four badges. This, however, was not the 
only example of a group isolating itself from the retiring mass. The High- 
landers formed one or two such groups. The same thing happened in Tuson’s 
splendid battalion, and these groups materially assisted to bring about the 
general rally which very soon followed. But for the anachronism of rifles and 
bayonets, these and other episodes of the fight might very well be compared 
to Homer’s battles. Some of the Arabs, having hurled their spears at the 
English soldiers, took to stone-throwing. Colonel Green of the Black Watch 
was struck. Colonel Byam had his helmet knocked off, and was half-stunned 
by a boulder. Having lost his hat, he went bareheaded for the next hour and 
more, defying sunstroke. 

But an aid to recovery now manifested itself — an aid without 
which General Davis’s square mioJit have been “ wiped out.” 

Suddenly, from the left flank of General Buller’s square, came a volley 
of musketry, enfilading the victorious Arabs. Round by the left of General 
Davis’s brigade came the cavalry, who, dismounting their men, poured another 
volley into the enemy’s right flank. The Arabs were l^etween two fires. The 
Highlanders, the 65th, and the marines re-formed, and, after a brief interval of 
time, advanced once more, driving the Arabs before them over the old ground 
where many hundreds of their foes now lay dead. The Arabs attempted a 
second charge, but the attempt failed, and was short-lived. With the recapture 
of the guns, the second brigade wound up its share of the day’s task. 

The fortunes of Buller’s brigade were very difTcrent. The 
breadth of the space between it and the slope of the plateau pre- 
vented the Arabs from rushing the square. The men had time to 
fire volley after volley, and the charging Arabs never had a chance. 
Scarcely one who ran nearer than 80 yards to Bullcr’s lines lived 
to tell the tale. 

The good-humour of the Gordon Highlanders was as conspicuous as their 
steadiness; ‘Now, lads, do what 1 tell you,’ shouted Captain Woodward to his 
company, ‘and you’ll each have an extra pint when we return.’ The lads laughed 
and cheered, and when they went back their captain scrupulously kept his 
promise. One of the neatest shots ever fired proceeded from a corner in the 
right flank of General Buller’s square. A band of Arabs— some twenty-t wo or 
twenty-five of them— rushed to within seventy yards of the square. They halted 
behind a big, tall bush, as if to take breath, peering now and again round the 
branches, as if to see what the English were about A shell was fired; the tall, 
thick bush shook from top to bottom,^ and after the battle was .over all the Arabs 
'urefe found dead on the spot. 

As to the cause of the of General Davis’s squaercr-J 
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The story of the break-up is brief and simple. The front line doubled, 
while the flanks and rear followed only in quick time. The lid was taken off the 
box. The Arabs made for the gaps, whicli, however, very few of them succ^ded 
in entering. What they did do, was to crush in the front ( the * lid* ) and the 
Sides; and this the extreme shortness of the space over which they charged 
enabled them to do. The front line charged over a space of about a hundred 
yards, and halted, as already said, twenty yards from the edge of the slope. As 
Colonel Green and his officers expressed it, ‘We charged at nothing;* but they saw 
their comrades on the right— that is the 6sth —and the blue-jackets ‘blaring 
•^way.* In a minute or two the Arabs plunged through the smoke upon the right 
flank and right front face and comer of the square, and then upon the High- 
landers on the left half front. Machine-guns in good hands can make dreadful 
havoc at ranges of from 300 to 2,000 yards ; but in the hands even of the blue- 
jackets they speedily became useless at a range of twenty. So in the fearful rush, 
the blue-jackets, who had no supports, were swept aw.^y, but not before they had 
locked their guns, thus preventing them from being turne<l upon ourselves by the 
Arabs. There was no such thing as a stampede. Speaking of the 42nd High- 
landers in particular — for I stood close to a group of them, and certainly within 
fifteen yards of the nearest Arab — all I can say is th.it they fought like demons ; 
they retreated backward; they never turned an inch except to thrust at the Arabs 
who were trying to surround them. Confused and broken as the British recoil 
was, it would have been far worse with troops of less sterling quality than the 1st 
Royal Highlanders and the York and Lancasters. No other troops could have 
emerged with fewer disasters from the mad onset of those savages. 

As regards the future conduct of African wars, it is clear that 
English cavalry should not be employed. Indian cavalry regiments 
are most admirably fitted for the work. 

In many respects there are no finer cavalry in the world than the Indian 
sowars^ the crack regiments of which are raised exclusively from races and tribes 
of born warriors. An English cavalry man is, ordinarily, more muscular, 

‘ stronger,* in the common, rough sense of the term, than the Sikh, or Pathan 
(Indo- Afghan of the Punjab Frontier). But he has a great many more wants ; 
while in a hot country like the Soudan — ^hot at most seasons of the year — the Sikh 
or Pathan would beat him in enduring the discomforts of thirst and of exposure 
to the sun. Of the two, the Indian would be the last to suffer from the ordinary 
ailments of campaigning, such as fever, diarrhoea, and dysentery. There is a 
great difference in the case of infantry. But here, also, native Indian infantry 
might be employed with advantage. No one need now be reminded of the 
supreme impottance of steady, well-directed firing in checking the series of 
* rushes’ in which the tactics of the Soudan Arabs chiefly consist. A comparison 
of the shooting scores of native infantry regiments with those of our English 
battalions in India would surprise a good many people. As regards cold steel, 
one would with easy confidence back a regfiment of Ghoorkhas against their own 
number, at least, of Arab spearmen. A Ghoorkha, with his bayonet and kookrie 
— ^huge, curved knife, to which the Soudani Arab knife is a mere toy— is about a» 
unpleasant an enemy to encounter as^can well be found in the old world. 

• • • * • , 

Supposing Admiral Hewett and King John agree together, what would there 
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be td prevent an Indian tontmgent &om lan^g^ in twehty>Ibur day a, at Mas> 
sowahi and reaching, in s<iventeen or eighteen days, the Atbara river, which they 
Could follow towards Berber, or from which they might strike acrbss to 
Khartoum ? 

General Graham’s campaign has taught the Arabs at least 
one good lesson — respect for the English, a more pleasant feeling 
for them to harbour than their contempt and inextinguishable hate 
for the Egyptians. The kindness which their prisoners receive4 
undoubtedly gave these fearless barbarians some glimmering of a 
new world of ideas ; the English, they understan d, are as merciful 
as they are brave. why, then, do you come to fight us?” 

asked one of the prisoners. The questioner was not well up in 
politics. 
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The Sins of Legislators. Il.—It is vain to urge in defence 
of our present system that nothing better can be had — that the select 
men of the nation, led by a re-selected few, bring their best powers 
to bear upon the matters before them. 

The knowledge acquired by our legislators is, for the most part, 
obviously irrelevant. Wliat is really needed is a systematic study 
of natural causation as displayed among human being socially 
«igrgregat€d. In our days — as distinguished from the times when, 
for instance, the flight of a spear was thought of as guided by a 
god, and when epidemics were habitually regarded as of supernatural 
origin — -the existence of such causal relations has become clear 
enough to force upon all who think the inference that, before meddling 
with them, they should be diligently studied. 

It should be inferred that among social causes, those initiated by legislation, 
similarly operating with an average regularity, must not only change men’s actions^ 
hut, by consequence, change their natures — probably in ways not intended. There 
should be recognition of the fact that social causation, more than all othdr 
causation, is a fructifying causation; and it should be seen that indirect and 
remote effects are no less inevitable than proximate effects. 

. No one denies th^t e^ch. human being is In a. certain degree 
modiflable both physically and mentally. All education and 
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cipHne impHes this belief. No one, again, denies that modifications 
of nature are inheritable, and that a process of adaptation (as that 
of man to climate, for instance) is everywhere and always going on j 
and if so, it is a manifest implication that adaptive modifications 
must be set up by every change of social conditions. 

To which there comes the undeniable corollary that every law which serves 
to alter men’s modes of action — compelling, or restraining, or aiding, in new 
ways**so aifbcts them as to cause in course of time adjustments of their 
natures. Beyond any immediate effect wrought, there is the remote effect — 
wholly ignored by most — a re-moulding of the average character: a re-moulding 
which may be of a desirable kind or of an undesirable kind, but which in any case 
is the most important of the results to be considered. 

Social activities are, again, the results of the desires of indivi- 
duals who are severally seeking satisfactions, and pursuing the ways 
which seem the easiest — following the line s of least resistance : the 
truths of political economy being so many sequences. Hence it 
follows that those desires of men which have prompted their 
private activities have done much more towar ds social develop- 
ment than those which have worked through Governmental agencies. 

Boginning with traffic at gatherings on occasions of religious festivals, the 
trading organization, now so extensive and complex, has been produced entirely 
by men’s efforts to achieve their private ends. Perpetually Governments have 
thwarted and deranged the growth, but have in no way furthered it ; save by 
partially discharging their proper function and maintaining social order. So, too, 
with those advances of knowledge and those improvements of appliances, by which 
these structural changes and these increasing activities have been made possible. 
It is not to the State that we owe the multitudinous useful inventions from the 
plough to the telephone; it is not the State which made possible extended 
navigation by a developed astronomy ; it is not the ’ Slate which made the 
discoveries in physics, chemistry, and the rest, which guide modern manufac- 
turers ; it is not the State which devised the machinery for producing fabrics of 
every kind, for transferring men and things from place to place, and for ministering 
in a thousand ways to our comforts. 

This truth next introduces us to another truth, viz.^ that this 
spontaneously formed social organization is so bound together that 
you cannot act on one part without acting more or less on all parts* 

We see this unmistakably when a cotton-famine, first paralyzing certain manu- 
facturing districts and then affecting the doings of wholesale and retail distributors 
throughout the kingdom, as well as the people they supply, goes on to affect 
the makers and distributors, as well as the wearers, of other fabrics — woollen, 
litien, &c. 

And manifestly, Acts of Parliament are among those factors 
which, beyond the effects directly produced, have countless other 
effects. Let us now present so*newhat more fully one of these broad ^ 
truths* . . 
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The continuance of every higher species depends bn conformity 
to two radically opposed principles ; one being in action during 
the early lives, and the other during the adult lives of its members. 

^During the early life, the gratuitous parental aid must be great in 
proportion as the young one is of little worth, either to itself or Jo 
others. Clearly if during this first part of life benefits were pro-- 
portioned to merits, or rewards to deserts, the species would 
disappear in a generation. 

But, in the case of the adult members of a species, a principle 
just the reverse of that above described comes into play. Placed, 
now, in competition with members of its own species, it dwindles or 
thrives according as it is ill-endowed or well-e ndowed. An opposite 
regime would, manifestly, be fatal to the species, for if the benefits 
received by each member of it were proportionate to ‘ its inferiority— 
if, as a consequence, multiplication of the inferior was furthered 
and multiplication of the superior hindered, progressive degradation 
would result ; and eventually the species would fail to hold its ground 
in presence of antagonistic and competing species. 

Does any one think that the like does not hold of the human species? 
He cannot deny that within the human family, as within any inferior family, it 
would be fatal to proportion benefits to merits. Can he assert that , outside the 
family, among adults, there should not be a proportioning of benefits to merits? 
Will he contend that no mischief will result if the lowly endowed are enabled to 
thrive and multiply as much as, or more than, the higlily endowed ? A society of 
men standing towards other societies in relations of cither antagonism or com- 
petition, may be considered as a species, or, more literally, as a variety of a 
species* ; and it must be true of it as of other species or varieties, that it will b.e 
unable to hold its own in the struggle with other societies, if it disadvantages its 
superior units that it may advantage its inferior units. Surely none can fail to 
see that were the principle of family life to be adopted and fully carried out in 
social life — were reward always great in proportion as desert was small, fatal 
results to the society would quickly follow ; and if so, then even a partial intrusion 
of the family rigime into the regime of the State, will be slowly followed by fatal 
results. 

And yet, notwithstanding the conspicuousness of these truths, 
the intrusion of family ethics into the ethics of State — the demand 
for a great deal * more paternal Government — instead of being re- 
garded as socially injurious, is more and more regarded as the only 
efficient means to social benefit. 

The reply w^l probably be made — I care nothing for your 
natural-history arguments, built upon ‘ natural selection' and * survival 
of the fittest’ ; every man with sympathy in him must feel that 
hunger and:.pam must be -prevented, and if private agencies do not 
suffice then public agencies must be established/* 
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Such will be the response of many who^ while claiming to regard 
thQ hardships of the poor as intolerable to th^m, thinje little of 
sending out some thousands of men to be partially destroyed, wtxilo 
destroying other thousands of men, in order to maintain the national 
“prestige.” Nay, you may hear these tender-hearted (!) persons 
contend that in the interests of humanity at large, it is well that 
inferior races should be exterminated by superior races. 

So that, marvellous to relate, though they cannot think with calmness of the 
evils accompanying the struggle for existence as it is carried on without violence 
among individuals in their own society, they contemplate with contented equani- 
mity such evils in their intense and wholesale forms when indicted by fire and 
sword on entire communities. Not worthy of much respect then, as it seems to 
me, is this generous consideration of the inferior at home which is accompanied 
by unscrupulous sacrifice of the inferior abroad. 

Still less respectable is this extreme concern when we observe 
•its methods. Did it prompt personal effort to relieve the sufferings 
it would rightly receive approving recognition. 

Put the immense majority of the persons who wish to mitigate by law the 
miseries of the unsuccessful and the reckless, propose to do this in small measure 
at their own cost and mainly at the cost of others— sometimes with their 
assent but mostly without. More than this is true ; for those who arc to be 
forced to do so much for the distressed, oilen equally or more require something 
doing for them. The deserving poor are among those who are burdened to pay 
the costs of caring for the undeserving poor. As, under the old Poor Law, the 
diligent and provident labourer had to pay that the good-for-nothings might not 
suffer, until frequently under this extra burden he broke down and himself took 
refuge in the workhouse — as at present it is admitted that the total rates levied in 
large towns for all public purposes, have now reached such a height that they 
* cannot be exceeded without indicting great hardship pn the small shopkeepers 
and artisans, who already find it difficult enough to keep themselves free from the 
pauper taint ;*• so in all cases, the policy is one which intensifies the pains of 
those most deserving of pity, that the pains of those least deserving of pity may 
be mitigated. In short, men who are so sympathetic that they cannot allow the 
struggle for existence to bring on the unworthy the sufferings consequent on their 
incapacity or misconduct, are so unsympathetic that they can, without hesitation, 
make the struggle for existence harder for the worthy, and indict on them and 
their children artificial evils in addition to the natural evils they have to bear I 
'Arid here we are brought round to our original topic — the sins 
of legislators. Here we see that Government, begotten of aggres- 
sion and by aggression, ever continues to betray its original nature 
by its aggressiveness — its kindness at the cost of cruelty. For is it 
not cruel to increase the sufferings of the better that the sufferings 
of the wrirse may be decreased ? 

* it is, indeed, marvellous how readily we let ourselves be‘ deceived by word's 
,and |>hras5es whi^ ' suggest one aspect of the facts while leaving the opposite 

• Mr. Chambertaia in f^crtnightly t)eoembev, 1883,' p, ^ 
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tihsuggested A good illdstr^tion of this, ahd one germano to imme'>. 
diate question, is sfeen in tho use of the words ‘ protection* and * protectionist * by 
the antagonists of free-tradO, and in the tacit admission of its propriety by free- 
traders. While the one party has habitually ignored, the other party has habitudly 
failed to emphasize, the truth that this so-called protection always involves 
aggression ; and that the name aggressionist ought to be substituted for the name 
protectionist. For nothing can be more certain than that if to maintain A*s profits 
B is forbidden to buy of C, or is fined to the extent of the duty if he buys of C, B 
is aggressed upon that A may be ‘ protected.* Nay, * aggrcssionists* is a title 
doubly more applicable to the anti-free-traders than the euphemistic title ‘ protec- 
tionists;’ since, that one producer may gain, ten consumers are fleeced. 

The same confusion of ideas may be traced throughout all 
the legislation which forcibly takes the property of this man for 
the purpose of giving gratis benefits to that man. 

Money is exacted (either directly or through raised rent) from the huckster 
vidio only by extreme pinching can pay her way, from the mason thrown out of 
work by a strike, from the mechanic whose savings are melting away during an 
illness, from the widow who washes or sews from dawn to dark to feed her fatherless 
little ones ; and all that the dissolute may be saved from hunger, that the children 
of less impoverished neighbours may learn lessons, and that various people, 
mostly better off, may read newspapers and novels for nothing 1 The error of 
nomenclature is, in one respect, more misleading than that which, as we see 
allows aggrcssionists to be called protectionists ; for, as just shown, protection 
of the vicious poor involves aggression on the virtuous poor. 

And now we see the Nemesis which is threatening to follow 
this chronic sin of legislators. The tacit assumption of these con* 
fiscating Acts of Parliament is that no man has a claim to his 
property save by the permission of the community, and now this 
doctrine, which has been tacitly assumed, is being openly proclaimed. 
Mr. George and his friends are pushing the theory to its logical 
issue, and are for over-riding individual rights altogether. 

The fact is the communist thinks of the body politic as a plastic 
mass, that may be shaped at will, instead of as an organized body ; 
and the tacit implication of many Acts of Parliament is that aggre- 
gated men, twisted into this or that arrangement, will remain as 
intended. Why, to the citizen and to the legislator, home-expe- 
riences daily supply proof that the conduct of human beings baulks 
calculation. 

Children on whom he has tried now reprimand, now punishment, now 
suasion, now reward, do not respond satisfactorily to any method ; and no 
expostulation prevents their mother from treating them in ways he thinks 
mischievous. So, too, his dealings with his servants, whether by reasoning or 
by scolding, rarely succeed for long : the falling short of attention, or punctuality^ 
or cleanliness, or sobriety, leads to constant changes. Yet, difficult as he finds 
It to deal with ^imanity m detail, he is confident of his ability to deal with 
embodied humanity. Citizens, not one-thousandth of whom he knowSy 
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poe-hui^redth of whom he ever saw, and the great mass of whom 
belong to classes having habits and ‘ modes of thought of which he has 
but dim notions, he has no doubt will act In certain ways he foresees, and fulhl 
ends he wishes. Is there not a marvellous incongruity between premises and 
•coitclusion ? 

Summing up the results of this discussion, there lie before the 
legislator several open secrets, ^htch ought to remain secrets to him 
no longer. 

There is first of all the undeniable truth, conspicuous and yet absolutely 
ignored, that there are no phenomena which a society presents but what have 
their origins in the phenomena of individual human life, which again have their 
roots in vital phenomena at large. And there is the inevitable implication that 
unless these vital phenome na, bodily and mental, are chaotic in their relations (a 
supposition excluded by the very maintenance of life) the resulting phenomena 
cannot be wholly chaotic : there must be some kind of order in the phenomena 
which grow out of them when associated human beings have to co-operate. 
Evidently, then, when one who has not studied such result ing phenomena of 
social order, undertakes to regulate society, he is pretty certain to work 
mischiefs. 

In the second place, apart from a ptioH reasoning, this conclusion should 
be forced on the legislator by comparisons of societies. It ought to be sufficient- 
ly manifest that before meddling with the details of social organization, inquiry 
should be made whether social organization has a natural history ; and that to 
answer this inquiry, it would be well, setting out with the simplest societies, to see 
in what respects social structures agree. Such comparative sociology, pursued 
to a very small extent, shows a substantial uniformity of genesis. The habitual 
existence of chieftainship, and the establishment of chiefly authority by war ; 
the rise everywhere of the medicine man and priest ; the presence of a cult 
having in all places the same fundamental traits ; the traces of division of labour, 
early displayed, which gradually become more marked ; and the various 
complications, political, ecclesiastical, industrial, which arise as groups are 
compounded and re-compounded by war ; quickly prove to any who compares 
them that,, apart from all their special differences, societies have general 
resemblances in their modes of origin and development. They present traits 
of sthicture showing that social organization has laws which over-ride individual 
wilts ; and laws the disregard of which must be fraught with disaster. 

And then, in the third place, there is that mass of guiding information 
jrielded by the records of legislation in our own country and in other countries, 
which still more obviously demands attention. Here and elsewhere, attempts 
of multitudinous kinds, made by kings and statesman, have failed to do the 
good intended and have worked unexpected evils. Century after century 
new measures like the old ones, and other measures akin in principle, have 
again disappointed hopes and again brought disaster. And yet it is thought 
neither by electors nor by those they elect, that there is any need for systematic 
study of that law-making which in bygone ages went on working the ill-being 
of the people when it tried to achieve their well-being. Surely there can be nO' 
fitness for legislative functions without wide knowledge of those legislative 
axperiences \tfliich the .past has. bequeathed. 
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What we maintain, then, in cohcltision, is that the legislator 
is morally blameless or morally blameworthy according a? he has 
or has not acquainted himself with these several classes of facts. 

The Princess Alice’s Letters. — This graceful and sympa- 
thetic paper is introduced by the verses — 

Knowledge by suiTering enlereth, 

And life is perfected by death. 

In these letters we are admitted into the innermost life of the 
Royal Family. These pages overflow with touches that appeal to 
our moi^ human sympathies, and few can read this book without 
being the better for it ; to many it will bring the best kind of help. 

It may certainly be thought a mistake that where so much is withheld 
relating to politics, public men and public affairs generally, there should appear 
here and there an expression of opinion of startling crudeness on subjects of 
large and wide- spreading interest. Either, it will be said, there should have 
been more or nothing at all. When there is no indication to show by what 
process of reasoning certain conclusions were reached, is it altogether fair to 
.the Princess to publish these fragmentary expressions of her opinion ? This, 
however, I will leave to the judgment of the public at large, contenting my- 
aelf with dwelling on those aspects of the letters about which there can be no 
difference of opinion. 

The childhood and girlhood of Princess Alice were passed much 
as the lives of other children and girls are passed in England, shel- 
tered, careless, blissful years, looked back upon in after life with wist- 
ful eyes, as being marked by no forebodings of anything that is not 
good and happy. Her engagement to Prince Louis of Hesse was 
one that gave entire satisfaction to the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
founded as it was on full love and trust. During this engagement 
the first great sorrow came upon the Queen in the death of the 
Duchess of Kent. This seems to have been a landmark in the 
, Princess’s life. 

* I thought of you so much on the i6th, ’ she writes some years afterwards ; 
* from that day dated the commencement of so much grief and sorrow ; yet 
in those days you had one, darling Mama, whose first and deepest thought 
was to comfort and help you, and 1 saw and understood only then how he 
watched over you. I see his dear face — so pale, so full of tears — when he led 
• me to you early that morning after all was over, and said, ‘ Comfort Mama ;* 
as if those words were a presage of what was to come. In those days, 1 think 
. he knew how deep my love was for you, and that, as long as 1 was left in my 
home, my first and only thought should be you and you alone ! This I held 
as my holiest and dearest duty until 1 had to leave you, my beloved Mother. 
But that bond of love, though 1 can no more be near you, is as strong as ever. 

Only a few months after fell the unexpected and crushing blow 
which for so long shrouded the throne of England in glooin* In those 
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fii^t dark daya the Princess Alice took intx> lier hdnds everything that 
• was necessary, to save the Queen. 

All communications between the Government and the Household and 
he Queen had to pass through her hands. ‘Princess Alice is an angel 
in the house, * it was said in a private letter from Windsor to Lady Lyttelton. 
Young and inexperienced as she was, it must indeed have been to her a severe 
school, and it seemed to transform her from a light-hearted girl into a mature 
woman. Her marriage, which took place in the shadow of this grief, must 
have brought with it a strange mixture of conflicting feelings, her adoration 
for her lost Father, intense sympathy and love for the desolate Mother she 
was leaving, devotion to her husband, and all the thousand new eif otions to 
which her marriage and untried life gave birth. It is one of the strongest 
proofs of her unselfish nature that in the letters that follow her arrival at her 
husband’s home, there is little about her own feelings of joy, and through them 
breathes constantly the yearning to do something to assuage her Mother’s 
grief. ‘ If I could relinquish part of my present happiness to restore to you 
some of yours, with a full heart would I do it/ 

In the meantime she neglected no home duty. 

‘You tell me to speak of my happiness — our happiness,’ she writes to 
the Queen. ‘ If I say I love my dear husband, that is scarcely enough : it 
is a love and esteem which increases daily, hourly. What was life before to 
what it has become now ? There is such blessed peace being at his side, be- 
ing his wife ; there is such a feeling of security, and we two have a world of 
our own when we are together, which nothing can touch or intrude upon. My 
lot is indeed a blessed one, and yet what have I done to deserve tliat warm, 
ardent love which my darling Louis ever shows meV’ And again, in 1869; 
To possess a heart like his and to call it my own, I am ever prouder of 
and more grateful for from year to year. Once more, close to the end : ‘Our 
home-life is always pleasant — never dull, however quiet ’ 

During the next fevi^ years, she threw herself into her new life 
with the brightest and keenest ardour and interest. The days are 
marked by every variety of occupation. Reading, music, and paint- 
ing are kept up as if there were no babies to be born and thought of, 
with all kinds of social and political duties to be done. 

* We always continue reading together .... have re.ad ‘ Hypatia 
a most beautiful, most interesting^ and very learned and clever book.* Ma- 
caulay^ Lanfrey’s ‘ Napoleon,* Froude, Paoli*s ‘ History of England,* &c., are casually 
nntetttioned and commented upon. Italian she learned in 1873, to enable her 
mere thoroughly to enjoy and profit by her visits to Florence and > Rome. 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Brahms were her 
stiedal favourites in music, and of their works she was no mean performer. 
Many subjects which are now only beginning to engross public attention 
occupied nnd interested her :^such things as the higher, education and employ- 
ment of women, the improvement of the dwellings of the poor,, sanitary ques- 
tiotts generf^y, hospitals, refuges, and penitentiari^ of all kinds. We easily 
. Cbri^iet Who are the pioneers of great social reforinsi when we havd once got 
accukomed to Ui^.' She tield bpihiohs*' about women, ' which’ ten years agb 
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rtust hav6 befell cferisidered * advanced/ She believed that women should 
be brought up to be more independent of men — e,y to have* independent 
interests and objects— not, in short, to make marriage as such the aim and 
end of life. ‘What a fault it is of parents to bring up their daughters with 
the main object of marrying them,’ she says. * I want to strive to' bring up 
the girls without seeking this as the sole object for the future — to feel they 

can hll up their lives so well otherwise A marriage for the sake 

of marriage is surely the greatest mistake a woman can make.’ These ideas 
are now filling the air we breathe ; this generation is bom into them. Princess 
Alice found much out for herself, and by vivid interest and practical co-opera- 
tion gave zest and form to the various movements. 

She herself translated into German Miss Octavia Hill’s Essays , 
on the Homes of the London Poor, hoping that their principles might 
be successfully applied to Germany. She personally visited the worst 
slums in Mayence, making plans for sanitary improvements. She 
founded the “Women’s Union” to assist in the nursing and support- 
ing of the troops in time of war, which spread all over the country. 
She established the Alice Society for the education and employment 
of women, out of which grew the Alice Lyceum, for the culture of 
women of the higher classes. She frequently visited the poor in their 
homes as well as in the hospitals. 

‘All cases are reported to me. The other day 1 went to one incog, in the 
old part of the town — and the trouble we had to find the house ! At length 
thxough a dirty courtyard, up a dark ladder, into one little room, where lay the 
poor woman and her baby, I sent Christa down with the children, then with 
the husband cooked something for the woman ; arranged her bed a little, took. 

her baby for her, bathed its eyes .... and did odds and ends 

If one never sees any poverty, and always lives in that cold circle of Court 
people, one’s good feelings dry up.’ 

The events of her daily life are recorded with much freshness a/id 
natveU. She adapted herself with great readiness to the simple 
surroundings of her German home, a great contrast to what she had 
been accustomed to in England. 

‘ I have made all the summer out-walking dresses, seven in number, with 
paletots for the girls — not embroidered, but entirely made’ from beginning to 
end : likewise the new necessary flannel shawls for the expected. I manage all 
the nursery accounts and everything myself, which gives me plenty to do/ 
Many women occupying far less distinguished positions in life, and with much 
more time at their disposal, would do well to learn a lesson of industry from 
Princess Alice. 

It was in 1866 that Princess Alice at her own desire became 
acquainted with the famous David Frederick Strauss. He lived at 
Darmstadt for four years, during which period he had frequent inter- 
course with the Princess. Much as the influence of Strauss may be 
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regretted, no one can help admiring the courage with which she faced 
opinions which must have caused her much dis1tess» iti sharp conflict 
as they were with the most sacred traditions of her youth. She had 
to wrestle heart and soul with theoretical doubts ; and it was not till 
the spring of 1873 that light came back to her through darkness. 

She had just returned from her Italian trip, into which she had thrown 
herself with true enjoyment, and was still resting after the fatigue of the long 
ioumey. The two little Princes had been playing by her sofa ; Prince Ernest 
ran into the next room followed by the Princess, and in her brief absence 
Prince Fwitz fell out of the window upon the stone pavement below. One 
moment in the most vivid, radiant life and health, the next he lay senseless any 
crushed. He died a few hours later in his mother*s arms. In her agond 
she sounded, as it were for the first time, the depths of scepticism. She 
searched in vain through the various systems of philosophy, but found no 
foothold. 

She did not speak of the transformation that was going on within ; but 
slowly, silently, and surely faith returned to her, never again to falter. * The 
whole edifice of philosophical conclusions which I had built up for myself, I 
find to have no foundation w’hatever — nothing of it is left — it has crumbled 
away like dust. What should we be, what would become of us, if we had no 
faith~if we did not believe that there is a God who rules the world and each 
single one of us ? * 

We will not dwell upon the harrowing tale of her last days on 
earth. In this supreme hour of suffering, her character reached its 
climax ; and when, wearied out with nursing, anxiety, and grief, she 
laid down her head to die, we feel that her life on earth received its 
crown. 

Above all things let us learn this lesson from the example of Princess 
Alice — ^the quickening, purifying, bracing power of pain. In every trial that 
she had to undergo — and perhaps these trials were more than ordinarily severe 
an4 frequent — we see how her character developed and strengthened. To her 
each trial was as an April storm to a young plant or tree, lending new vigour 
to the roots, new power to its growth, so that Avhen the sun shines the buds 
are seen to expand and blossom — those same buds which without the rain-cloud 
would have shrivelled and died. Every time she was called upon to give up 
what she most deeply cherished, she counted with faith and gratitude the 
blessings that remained to her. * Thus do we learn humility,* she said with 
quivering lip. ‘ God has called for one life, and has given me back four. How 
then should we mourn?* These words she pronounced when she lost her 
darling little * Sunshine’ as she called her, her sweet * May-blossom,* little 
guessing that in a few short weeks she would be called upon to enter the same 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

It has been well pointed out that life generally includes for us 
three kinds of love — the ascending, as seen in filial affection ; the 
equal love, as seen in marriage ; and the descending love, as seen in 
the parent’s relation with the child. 
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* Then, and not till then, love enters upon its highest stage, and puts on 
the crown of sacrifice.* In Princess Alice’s life we see the three kinds*-the 
love of the daughter, of the wife, and of the mother ; the three elements which 
make up perfect love — reverence, equivalence, and sacrifice, in full bloom at 
once : * the trinity in unity of love.’ 

It is well for us that at the hour of death the mistakes and shortcomings 
which necessarily belong to our human frailty are lost in a mist of tears ; 
that our graces and virtues, our highest aspirations, should live on after us, 
softening sorrow, kindling hope, strengthening faith, inspiring those who are 
left behind, stimulating them on to ever nobler efforts and higher aims. 

“Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by.” 
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Hayward’s Essays 
A Lyrical Argument ... 

Number 7639 
Under Land and Water 
Mademoiselle Nenette 
Les Eaiix Mortes 
The Three Maids 
In the Tunnel 

Peril. Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. 

Hayward’s Essays. — It is asserted that Lord Beacon sficld’s 
sneering definition of critics as ** men who have failed in literature 
and art’* was really aimed at Abraham Hayward who, when a writer 
in the Morning Chronicle, had given him cause for great uneasiness. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in his memorable speech on the Duke of Wellington's 
death, had cribbed from M, Thiers a considerable part of his eiilogium. 
Mr. Hayward was very busy in making this fact public. We recollect the 
sensation made when the discovery was first unfolded in the Globe. Mrs. Disraeli, 
unconscio us of the coming storm, went out to a party that night, and entering 
the room, announced in loud tones, proud of her lord’s new honour, ‘ I left the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reading the evening paper.* ‘ Oh, what delightful 
reading he will find in it 1 * responded a malicious Whig peer, 

Mr. Hayward received great assistance in his social career from 
the kind encouragement of Lord Lyndhurst who, if not constant in 
politics, seems to have been so in friendship. The following is an 
extract from the unpublished memoirs of Sir John Rolt ; it is a good 
reply to unworthy sneers recently made even at the judicial merits 
of Lord Lyndhurst by rancorous partisans. 

Lord Justice Rolt writes : 

‘A great merit of Lyndhurst was his manner of hearing a cause. It was 
better calculated than the manner of any other judge I have ever seen, to get 
at the truth and justice of the case. He always made me feel (and seemed 
to wish to do so) that he and I were engaged on the same work— the administra- 
tion of justice. He treated me as a person who was to be heard and understood, 
and not wrangled with. He did not sit absolutely quiet during the argument, 
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but indulged in no interruption that could ruffle the temper of counsel. At the 
end of an argument, or at the end of any separate branch of it, he would sum 
up what had been said, telling us that of course he gave no opinion upon it, 
but that he wished to see if he rightly understood the speaker’s view of the 
case, and never, or scarcely ever, had I to add a word to his summary of what 
1 had said or argued. It was full, round, and complete, and perfectly fair. All 
that remained to be done, was to say, ‘ That is my exact case, my lord,’ and to 
sit down, or to proceed to the next branch of the case. The value of this in 
the administration of justice is very great. The contrary practice of answering, 
or sneering at and pooh-poohing, a weak argument (often the best the case will 
afford), is the almost universal habit of judges. This serves to irritate the 
counsel, and prevents him from attempting the calm conduct of a cause becoming 
one who has a duty, not only to his client, but a duty to assist the judge in 
getting at truth and justice ; it tends to make the counsel unscrupulous, and 
anxious to snatch a victory — if he can by any means — from his antagonist, the 
judge. At the same time it makes a partisan of the judge ; when the case is 
concluded he has been counsel on one side, and carries the feeling of counsel 
into his judgment, and if he has served every counsel in the cause the same 
way, as is sometimes done, he has destroyed the judicial moderation and temper 
necessary in all cases, but especially so in causes in the Court of Chancery, 
where frequently no party to the cause is absolutely right in every point, and 
the decree consequently requires unprejudiced judgment on a variety of points. 
Now, Lyndhurst was wholly free from any kind of partisanship. As I have said, 
he impressed counsel (or at least he did me) with the notion that we were all 
engaged in one common labour. He always seemed to tell me, ‘ It is your duty 
to assist me by telling me truly all that can be said on one side of the question, 
it will be your opponent’s duty to do the same on the other, and mine to judge 
between you. I cannot do my duty efficiently without your help.’ 

Mr. Hayward’s career as a lawyer was not a successful one, and 
Lord Lyndhurst incurred great obloquy when he made him a 
Queen’s Counsel. But Mr. Hayward quickly found that his true 
mission in life was not at the Bar, and from the time when his first 
articles in the Edinburgh Review were received with unbound- 
ed favour, he began to contribute regularly to the amusement of 
mankind in the pages of that Review and also in Frazer" s Magazine 
and the Quarterly, His knowledge of the memoirs of the 
eighteenth century was great. A few amusing extracts may be 
made from the correspondence of George Selwyn and his contem- 
poraries, which supplied Hayward with the subject of one of his best 
articles.. 

We have been lately suffering from the effects of an earthquake ; let us 
see what the gay people of a former time thought on the subject. 

Horace Walpole writes : 

‘You will not wonder so much at the earthquakes as at the effects they 
have had. All the women in the town have taken them upon the foot of 
yudgments ; and the clergy, who have had no windfalls for a long season, 
have driven horse and foot into this opinion. There has been a shower of 
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sermon? and exhortations ; Seql^er, thje Jesuitical 'Bishop oi Oxford, began the 
mode. He heard the women were all going out of town to avoid the shock, 
and so, for fear of losing his Easter ofierings, he set himself to advise them 
to await God’s pleasure in fear and trembling. But what is more astonishing, 
Sherlock, who has much better sense and much less of the Popish confessor, 
has been running a race with him for the old ladies, and has written a pastoral 
letter of which ten thousand were sold in two days ; and fifty thousand have 

been subscribed for, since the two first editions.’ 

It was not only the old ladies who were frightened — indeed frantic terror 
prevailed, and seven hundred and thirty carriages were seen passing Hyde 
Park Comer with whole parties, flying into the country. 

‘ What will you think,* writes Horace Walpole, * of Lady Catherine Pelham, 
Lady Frances Arundel, and Lord and Lady Galway, who go this evening to an 
inn ten miles out of town where they are to play at brag till five in the morning, 
and then come back, I suppose, to look for the bones of their husbands and 
families under the rubbish ? * 

The gamblers at White’s Club seem, like Horace Walpole, to have treated the 
whole affair lightly, as a parson going in there on the morning of the earthqu^ake 
the first heard bets laid on whether it was an earthquake or the blowing up of 
powder-mills, and went out scandalised, saying, ‘ I protest, they are such an 
impious set of people, that I believe if the last trumpet was to sound, they would 
bet puppetshow against judgment * Warm dresses were made for the ladies, 
called * earthquake gowns,’ in order that they might sit out of doors at night 
without suffering. Fast young gentlemen returning home from parties knocked 
at people’s doors, crying out in a watchman’s voice, ‘ Past four o’clock, and a 
dreadful earthquake ! * All this, of course, was very absurd, to say the least of 
it ; but we solemnly believe that if in this virtuous times there happened to be 
earthquake the first and earthquake the second, with a prophecy of earthquake 
the third, ‘ the fools and idiots of society,’ as they are benignly called by 
Mr. Charles Greville, would perform the same vagaries as their predecessors 
jn the gay reign of George II. 

In 1779 society was full of discussions about the state of the 
weather, and the change it occasioned in the temperaments of man- 
kind. Shakspere tells us that when the moon comes near the earth, 
it makes men mad. In 1779 the moon brought thi.5 calamity in its 
train. The mujrder of Lord Sandwich's mistress, Mrs. Ray, by a 
clergyman was the commencement of a fever which raged in London. 
Lady Ossory, the favourite correspondent of Horace Walpole, gives 
in a letter to George Selwyn an amusing description of the eccen- 
tricities of these victims of the sun. 

' This Asiatic weather has certainly affected our cold constitutions. The 
Duchess of B— — is afraid of being shot wherever she goes. A man has followed 
Miss Clavering on foot from the East Indies, is quite mad ; and scenes are 
daily expected even in the drawing-room. Another man has sworn to shoot a 
Miss Something,^ u'importe, if she did not run away with him from the opera. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has a niece who is troubled with one of these passionate 
admirers, to whom she has refused her hand, and her door. He came a few days 
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since to Sir Joshua’s, asked if she was at home, and on being answered in the 
negative, he desired the footman to tell her to take care, for he was determined 
to ravish her (pardon the word) whenever he met her. Keep our little friend 
(Mie Mie) at Paris whilst this mania lasts, for no age will be spared to be in 
fashion, and I am sure Mie Mie is quite as niuch in danger as the person I 
quoted in my first page-* 

It is singular that Sydney Smith always maintained that virtue was a 
question of weather, and that if we had a torrid climate the manners and morals 
of England Would be changed. 

We give an extract from a notebook : 

‘ On a very sultry day in June, as Sydney Smith was sitting on Miss 
Rogers's balcony after a breakfast there, he observed, ‘ If this weather were 
to last it would change the whole moral economy of the country ; we should 
give up port wine and marriage, and addict ourselves to sherbet and poly- 
gamy.* 

Mr. Hayward writes : 

* In addition to Selwyn’s other places, the voice of his contemporaries 
conferred on him that of Receiver-General of Waif-and-Stray Jokes ; for 
as D’Alembert sarc.istically observed to the Abb<5 Voisenon, who complained that 
he was unduly charged with the absurd sayings of others, ‘ Monsieur PAbb^^ on 
ne prHe qu'aux riches' 

Waif-and-Stray jokes are the legitimate property of the great wits of the 
day, but it has ever been the fashion of certain sayers of good things to father 
their progeny on established authorities, and we have heard that the accomplished 
Henry Lord de Ros comnienced some keen jests of his own with ‘ As Alvanley 
says.* Lord Alvanley seems to have acquired the position once occupied by 
George Selwyn in the great world. He was ready on every occasion. Once, 
when travelling with Berkeley Craven in a postchaise and four, he was upset. 
They were naturally very indignant at the catastrophe. Berkeley Craven went 
up to the first postboy to punish him, but finding him an old man, he said, 
‘Your a^e protects you.’ Lord Alvanley went for postboy the second, but 
finding him a young and determined-looking fellow, wisely declined the combat, 
saying, ‘ Your youth protects you.* 

Any one who reads Mr. Playward’s “ Pearls and Mock Pearls of 
History,” must sec how difficult it is to apportion correctly the 
reported sayings of great men. The following bon mot^ ascribed to 
himself by James Smith, is put down to Lord Lyndhurst’s credit by 
Mr. Hnyward. James Smith writes : — 

‘ Otir dinner party yesterday at H ^'s chambers was very lively. Mrs. 

was dressed in pink, with a black lace veil, her hair smooth. H was the 

lion of the dinner-table, whereupon I, like Addison, did * maintain my dignity 
by a stiff silence.’ An opportunity for a bon mot occurred which I had not virtue 

sufficient to resist. Lord L mentioned that an old lady, an acquaintance 

of his, kept her books m detached book-cases, the male authors .in one, and the 
female in another. / said, ‘ I suppose her reason was, she did not wish toi 
increase her library.’ Altogether the conversation, considering the presence of 
ladies, was tog mannish. As Pepys says, in his memoirs, ‘ Pleasant, but 
wrong.* ... 
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In his essay on ** the British Parliament,” Mr. Hayward gives the 
prize of eloquence to Mr. Gladstone. Apropos of this a remark 
of Lord Palmerston’s concerning Mr. Gladstone is quoted. Once, 
when there was a conversation about the marriage of Garibaldi 
with a rich English widow who had taken a* fancy to him, somebody 
said, “ This cannot be ; Garibaldi has a wife already.” “ That 
does not signify” said Lord Palmerston ; ** we will send Gladstone 
to explain her away.” 

Mr. Hayward, in the article on Canning, gives several extracts 
from his speeches. The following is one from a speech of his which 
Mr. Pitt said was the finest speech ever heard on any occasion. It 
was delivered just after the battle of the Nile, when Nelson swooped 
on tjie French fleet like a hawk on its prey. 

* Let us recollect the days and months of anxiety we passed before the 
intelligence of that memorable event reached us. It was an anxiety not of 
apprehension, but of impatience. Our prayers were put up not for success, 
but for an opportunity of deserving it. We asked, not that Nelson should 
conquer Buonaparte, but that Buonaparte should not have the triumph of 
deceiving and escaping him ; not that we might gain the battle, but that we 
might find the enemy ; for the rest we had nothing to fear. 

‘ Concurrant pariter cum ratibus rates, 

Spcctent Nuinina Ponti, et 
Pal mam qui meruit ferat.* 

** Palman qui Meruit ferat” was chosen as Lord Nelson^s motto. 

Mr. Hayward was a “ Universal Provider” of articles on every 
imaginable subject. The one on British Field Sports” is delight- 
ful reading. Mr. Hayward writes 

We have occasionally risked our lives in a battue^ wetted a line in the 
Tweed, walked ourselves to a downright stand-still across a country at 
‘ Mr. Stubbs’s’ pace — that master of foxhounds who seldom went faster than 
nine miles an hour, and never took a fence, yet almost invariably contrived 
to make his appearance at the end of the run. 

■^e also rode behind * Mr, Stubbs,* who mounted on a horse which it 
would have been a compliment to call a ‘ screw,* used by his knowledge of roads 
and lanes to be alv&ys in at the death. Yet in listening to his account of the 
run, any one would have imagined that no bullfinch or brook would hdie been 
able to stop him in his reckless career. Anybody hearing his coversation would 
have thought that he could have given two stone to the Wild Huntsman. We 
recollect that once he confronted a hurdle and what seemed to be a small ditch. 
‘ Is that a ditch ? • he called out to a boy standing near. ‘ No, sir.* ‘ Then 
pull down the hurdle and let me go at it.* He was not to be denied.. He once 
came to grief in presence of illustrious strangers, who found him leading his 
horse over a small fence, but his ready invention came to his aid. * 1 have lost 
my nerve to-day,* said Mr. Stubbs. *1 had sausages for breakfast; I never 
can ride after eating sausages.* Mr. Stubbs’s horn, like, the horn in- *Hemani/ 
was a terror to hb huntsman when ic sounded from a distant lane whilst the 
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huntsman was m&king a cast, and causM a divided attention* He could not 
take • his master's horn away from him, so he contented himself with saying, 

* Noisy fellow ! noisy fellow.' Oh, if Mr. Stubbs bad ever heard that 1 
Mr. Stubbs is no more ; peace to his manes. In spite of his delusions, a better 
hearted creature never existed. 

In olden times hunting was a recog nised episcopal amusement. 

The grandfather of our present Home Secretary, the Archbishop of York, 
before his elevation to the bench, kept a pack of foxhounds. After his elevation, 
taking a ride in the country where he thought it not unlikely he might see 
something of the hounds, he met the fox. His lordship put his hngcr under 
his wig and gave one of his beautiful view halloos. ‘ Hark 1 halloo !* said some 
of the field. The huntsman listened, and the halloo was repeated. ‘ That will 
do,' said he, listening to his old master's voice, ‘ Thafs gospel^ by G — d/ 

Here is an anecdote of a sporting parson given by Mr. Hayward : . 

* A Bishop in Dorsetshire drove over one Sunday morning from a neighbour- 
ing seat to attend divine service at a parish church. Seeing a gentleman in 
black entering the vestry door, he requested to know at what hour the service 
commenced : ‘ We throw off at eleven,* was the reply. Rather taken aback, 
his lordship asked, ‘ Pray, sir, are you the officiating clergyman ? ' * Why, yps, 
I tip them the word.' 

Boxing too was looked on with much greater favour by autho- 
rities” than it is now. Mr. Barnes, the great editor of the Tintes^ who 
was .so instrumental in carrying the Reform Bill, relates the following 
story of himself in Crabb Robinson's Diary. 

December jth. — Met Thomas Barnes at a party at Collier's and chatted 
with him till late. He related that, at Cambridge, having had lessons from a 
boxer, he gave himself airs, and meeting with a fellow sitting on a stile in a 
field, who did not make way for him as he expected, and as he thought due to 
a gownsman, he asked him what he meant, and said he had a great mind to 
thrash him. ‘The man smiled,' said Barnes, ‘put his hand on my shoulder, 
and said, ‘ Young man, I’m Cribb.' I was delighted ; gave him my hand ; took 
him to my room, where I had a wine party, and he was the lion.' Cribb was 
at that time the champion of England. 

Mr. Hayward tells us that once Sir Robert Peel went to witness a boxing- 
match at Willis’s Rooms, and expressed great admiration for the combatants* 
Prize-fighting was the one subject on which Lord Althorp became eloquent. 
When that best of men so eulogised the contests of athletes, we must hot be too 
hard on the divines who sympathised with those opinions. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison, once speaker of the House of Commons, thus relates 
Lord Althorp's eulogium on the noble science : 

The pros and cons of boxing were discussed. Lord Spencer became 
eloquent. He said his conviction of the advantages of boxing was so strong, 
that he had been seriously considering whether it was not a duty he owed to 
the public to go and attend every prize-fight which took place, and so encourage 
the noble science to the extent of his power. I have said, he became eloquent. 
It was the one time in my life, in the House of Commons, or out of it, that I 
heard him speak with eagerness, and almost with passion. He gave .us ap 
account of pri^e-fights which he had attended, how he had seen Mendoza 
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. fenocked dovm for the first five or six rounds by Humphreys,, end seeming almost 
>be^ tIU the jews got their money on 5 when a hint being given Inm, he , began 
in earnest and soon turned the tables. 

He described the fight between Gully and the Chicken. How he rode 
down to Brickhill — ^how he was loitering about the Inn door, when a barouche- 
and'four drove up - with Lord Byron and a party, and Jackson the trainer,— how 
they all dined together, and how pleasant it had been. Then the fight the next 
day ; the men stripping^ the intense excitement, the sparring, then the first 
round, the attitude of the men— it was really worthy of Homer, 

In Gunning's Reminiscences of Cambridge" there is a 
curious account of the “ way they lived then.” The picture of Dr, 
Farmer, Master of Emmanuel, may be taken as representative of 
a former generation of clergymen. 

For many years before he was elected to the Mastership he had the 
Curacy of Swavescy (about nine miles distant), where he made a point of 
attending in all weathers. He began the service punctually at the appointed 
time, and gave a plain practical sermon, strongly enforcing some moral duty. 
After service he chatted most affably with his congregation, and never failed 
to send some small present to such of his poor parishioners as had been kept 
from church through illness* After morning service he repaired to the public- 
house, where a mutton chop and potatoes were soon set before him ; these were 
quickly dispatched, and immediately after the removal of the cloth, Mr. Dobson 
(his churchwarden) and one or two of the principal farmers made their 
appearance, to whom he invariably said, * I am going to read prayers, but shall 
be back by the time you have made the punch.’ Occasionally another farmer 
accompanied him from church, when pipes and tobacco were in requisition 
until six o’clock. Taffy was then led to the door, and he conveyed his master 
to his rooms by half-past seven. 

Dr. Farmer was the intimate friend of Mr. Pitt, who then represented 
the University, and who consulted him on all occasions with respect to its affairs. 
Dr. Farmer was twice offered a bishopric. Fancy what would be the uproar in 
these virtuous days if a divine who on a Sunday had drunk punch in a pothouse 
with his churchwarden and parishioners was promoted to the episcopal throne. 
All the other Dons at Cambridge, Mr. Gunning informs us, were constrained and 
timid in presence of Mr. Pitt, Dr. Farmer alone remained his own simple self; 
when he was absent all was chill and solemn, directly he joined the party 
cheerfulness and hilarity prevailed. He was just the same man with Mr. Pitt 
as with his own Fellows. The reason of the difference between Dr. Farmer 
and his brother Dons was, we think, because Dr. Farmer wanted nothing from 
Mr. Pitt, whilst they expected everything. Dr. Farmer in the pulpit was, we 
fancy, like Mrs. Poyser’s description of Mr. Irving, ‘ a good meal of victual, 
you were the better for him without thinking of it,* and he did not in the least 
resemble some preachers of the present, who, ‘ like a dose of physic, gripe and 
worrit ypu and leave you much the same.* 

There' is an anecdote respecting Dr. Farmer and his hair-dresser, which 
Mr. Gunning hopes will not offend ‘ ears polite.* 

One morning when the barber was performing his accustomed office, he 
said in reply to Farmer’s remark, ‘ Well I what news ?’ ‘ I saw Tom yesterday, 
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and he mad| such a bad remark about you ! ’ * What wls it ? * asked the Doctor. 
* Indeed, si^ I could not tell you ; for it was too bad to repeat 1’ Farmer still 
urged the point, when the barber (having first obtained a promise that his 
master would not be angry) replied with mucA apparent reluctance^ * Why, sir, 
he said you wasn’t fit to carry guts to a bear 1* * And what did you say ?’ asked 
Farmer. The barber replied with much energy and seeming satisfaction, * I said^ 
j/r, that you was ! * 

Mr. Hayward in his celebrated article on “ Whist” was writing 
about his own favourite pursuit. It was his common custom of an 
afternoon to play at the Athenaeum, where his voice used to be 
occasionally heard reproving his miserable partner for his unutter- 
able delinquencies. He writes : — 

The want of a proper grounding and training, far from being confined 
to the idle and superficial, is frequently detected or avowed in the higher 
orders of intellect, in the most accomplished and cultivated minds. * Lady 
Donegal and I,’ writes Miss Berry, ‘played whist with Lord Ellcnboroug^ 
and Lord Erskine ; I doubt which of the four played worst.* Lor^l Thurlow 
declared late in life that he would give half his fortune to play well* 
Why did he not set about it ? Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Wenslcydale were 
on a par with Lord Ellenborough and Lord Erskine, yet they were both very fond 
of the game, and both would eagerly have confirmed the justice of Talleyrand’s 
well-known remark to the youngster who rather boastingly declared his 
ignorance of it : '‘Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous prepares It is an in- 
valuable resource to men of studious habits, whose eyes and mental faculties 
equally require relief in the evening of life or after the grave labours of the 
day *, and the interest rises with the growing consciousness of skill. 

The best whist players of the last generation were Lord Granville, 
General Anson, Lord Henry Bcntinck, and Henry Lord de Ros. Mr. Hayward 
states that great whist players are like rival bctauties. Rarely will one admit 
the distinguished merit of another. Lord Henry Bentinck, when asked about 
the players at the Portland (Mr, Clay was one of them), answered, ‘ They 
none of them know anything about it except young Jones (Cavendish),’ who, 
he admitted, had some ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Hayward gives a curious instance of the late Lord Granville’s devotion 
to whist : 

Intending to set out in the course of the afternoon for Paris he ordered 
his carriage and four posters to be at Graham’s at four. They , were kept 
waiting till ten, when he said he should not be ready for another hour or two, 
and that the horses had better be changed. When the party rose they were 
up to the ankles in cards, and the ambassador (it was reported) was a loser to 
the tune of eight or ten thousand pounds. 

We have defended to the best of our ability the hunting parsons of a 
former generation, but we have nothing to say in defence of such an outrage as 
some clergymen wer^' guilty of, according to Mr. Hayward, whose uncle, Mr. 
Abraham, seems to have been one of the party. 

Mr. Hayward writes : 

The clergy in the west of England were formerly devoted to whist. About 
the beginning of the century there was a whist club in a country town of 
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Somereetsilire composed mostly of clergymen that met every S^pday evening 
in the back parlour of a barber's. Four of these were acting as pall bearets 
at the funeral of a reverend brother, when a delay occurred from the grave not 
being ready, and the coffin was put down in the chancel. By way of whiling 
away their time one of them produced a pack of cards from his pocket and 
proposed a rubber. 

When the sexton came to announce the preparations were complete, he 
found these clerical worthies deep in their game, using the coffin as their table. 
We hope the sexton surprised them as much as another sexton did a curate at 
his first funeral, when he walked up to him with the appalling announcement, 

* Please, sir, the corpse’s father wishes to speak to you.’ 

Whist was formerly a well-known clerical amusement. Good 
Bishop Bathurst of Norwich always had his nightly rubber. So in 
the last years of his life did Keble, the author of ** The Christian 
Year.” Mr. Hayward gives an amusing account of the sufferings of 
the Bishop of Exeter when coupled with a partner ignorant of the 
sublime daws of whist. 

We have seen short whist played by a member of the episcopal body, 
and a very eminent one, the venerable Bishop of Exeter (Phillpotts) ; our 
adversary being the late Dean of St Paul’s (Milman) ; the other an A.merican 
diplomatist (Mason), and his partner, a distinguished foreigner (Strzelecki)* 
whose whist was hardly on a par with his scientific acquirements and social 
popularity. The two church dignitaries played a steady, sound, orthodox game. 
The Bishop bore a run of *ll-luck like a Christian and a bishop, but when 
(after the diplomatist had puzzled him by a fiilse card) the Count lost the game 
by not returning his trump, the excellent prelate looked as if about to bring 
the rubber to a conclusion as he once brought a controversy with an Archbishop, 
namely, by the bestowal of his blessing ; which the Archbishop, apparently 
apprehensive of its acting by the rule of contraries, earnestly entreated him to 
take back. 

The Bishop was sometimes apt not only to bless but to pray for his 
adversaries, and the boldest of his enemies trembled when he went metaphori- 
cally on his knees with ‘ Let us pray for our erring brother.* The Bishop was 
rather formidable. Once, after dinner, he kept glancing at Mrs. Phillpotts as 
a signal for retiring, but the moment she saw and began to move, the Bishop 
gallantly rushed to the door and opened it, with a tender remonstrance, * What, 
so soon, love ? * 

The Athenaeum is thought, by some of its irreverent members, to be rather 
too full of the episcopal element. Some philosopher had a theory that night 
is occasioned, not by the absence of light, but by the presence of certain black 
stars. So the ecclesiastical element imparts a rather sombre atmosphere to 
the club. When the United Service Club is under repair, its members some- 
times seek refuge in the Athenaeum, and then, we are told, the Club is filled 
with hirsute warriors cursing short service, and speaking most irreverently 
of the ‘ Grand old man.* When the Athenaeum visits the United Service, it 
imparts an ecclesiastical character to the Club. Once, the first night that the 
Athenaeum members arrived there, an aged warrior descended the stairs at 
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midnight an^went to the stand for his umbrella* It had vanished, and a 
thunderstorm was going on. ‘Gone,* roared out the ferocious veteran, ‘of 
course it is gone ; this comes of letting in those d — d bishops. * 

There are some good stories preserved in these essays which 
will bear repetition. 

Mr. Hayward never attempts fine writing, but there is the most solid 
information to be derived from some of his articles. His essays are filled 
with good stories, and the perusers of them will be delighted to read how 
Sydney Smith said if Lady Davy, who was very brown, had tumbled into a 
pond, she would have changed it into toast and water ; how the shrewd 
Duke of Queensberry said, ‘ I tremble for every event where women are concern- 
ed^ they are all so excessively wrong-headed^ How Mrs. Beecher-Stowe when, 
after her unfounded attack on Lord Byron, she returned the money she received 
for her book to her publishers, an American editor observed that as she had 
begun an imitation of Judas Iscariot, he hoped she would complete ike parallel. 
How Sydney Smith’s favourite story, which haunted him for weeks, was the 
account of the tame magpie flying into a church, alighting on the desk, seizing 
hold of the sermon ; the parson resisting, a terrific combat ensued, all the 
congregation being in favour of the magpie. A judge once told a law 
student if he wished for success in his profession he must read Coke on Littleton 
once — twice — thrice in a year. There are many young aspirants to magazine 
writing, and we really think if they wish for improvement they cannot do better 
than read over again and again the pleasant essays of Abraham Hayward. 
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June Fishing ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

My Arab .. ... ... .. ... ... ... — 

The Giant's Robe. By the Author of “ Vice VersE." Illustrated ... ... — 

Some Literary Recollections. VII. — It was in 1856 that 
Mr. Payii first made the personal acquaintance of Charles Dickens, 
who had ever been the chief figure in his literary Pantheon. 

Calverley, when lecturer of Christ College. Cambridge, issued 
a paper on, Pickwick after the model ot the usual examination 
papers, and obliged his friend, the writer, with a copy of it, with the 
permission to make use of it in these reminiscences. Of Calverley 
himself, Mr, Payn says : — 

We were neighbours at Grasmere for a whole summer, when I saw a great 
deal of him. His classical attainments were of course far beyond me, but not 
more so than his physical gifts. He was the best runner and jumper I ever 
knew ; bu| my admiration never led me to imitate him. Nevertheless in 
company with W. and S., his almost equally athletic friends, and himself, I 
was once persuaded to climb Scawfell from Wast water. They went up it like 
mountain cats, while I (like panting Time) toiled after them in vain. ‘ The 
labour we delight in physics Payn,' was his appropriate quotation. 

« « « o # • 

Whenever I think of Calverley I think of fun and good fellowship ; of the 
‘ wild joys of living ; the leaping from rock up to rock ; the cool silver shock 
of the plunge in the pool’s living water of health and youth and strength. 
Alas,* alas 1 

Then follow some extracts from the famous examination paper 
(the whole of which by the way, the curious reader may find printed 
at the close of C.S.C.*s Fly Leaves), We select four from among 
those here quoted, as good parodies of questions set for the Cam. 
bridge Mathematical Tripos : — 

State the component parts .of Dog's-nose; and simplify the expression 
* taking a grinder.’ 

On finding his principal in the Pound, Mr. Weller and the town>beadle 
varied directly. Show that the latter was ultimately eliminated, and state the 
number of rounds in the square which is not described. 

o • • • ♦ . # 

* She’s a swelling wisibly.’ When did the same phenomenon occur 
again, and what fluid caused the pressure bn the body in the latter case? 
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“ How did Mr. Welter> senior, dedne the Funds ; and what view did he 
take of Reduced Consols ? In what terms is Ms elastic force described when he 
assaulted Mr. Stiggins at the Meeting? Writedown the name of the Meeting. 

The prizes were a ‘ first edition of Pkhwick; and the two prize- 
men were Walter Besant and Professor Skeat. 

When Dickens came to Edinburgh to give his public readings 
for the first time, he proposed a meeting with the writer on the 
evening after his arrival. 

*The hours and days,* he writes, ^run away, while 1 am thus occupied, so 
imperceptibly that I do nothing that I propose to myself to do. I thought we 
should have walked ten miles together by this time. To-morrow morning 1 
am going to take my daughters out to Hawthornden, and it occurs to me to ask 
if you could spare lime to go with us on the expedition.* 

Needless to say, Mr. Payn went, and never met a man more 
natural or more charming. 

He never wasted time in commonplaces — ^though a lively talker, he never 
uttered a platitude — and what he had to say he said as if he meant it. On an 
occasion, which many of my readers will call to mind, he once spoke of himself 
as * very human* : he did so, of course, in a depreciatory sense ; he was the 
last person in the world to affect to possess .any other nature than that of 
his fellows. When some one said, ‘How wicked the world is!* he answered, 
‘True ; and what a satisfaction it is that neither you nor I belong to it.’ But the 
fact is, it was this very humanity which was his charm. Whatever there was 
of him was real without padding ; and whatever was genuine in others had a 
sympathetic attraction for him. 

The mind of Dickens, which most of his readers picture to 
themselves as revelling in sunshine, was in fact more attracted to the 
darker side of life, and hence Hablot Browne was for him so accep- 
table an illustrator, who, when indulging his own taste, was not 
humourous, but sombre and eerie. Witness his old Roman looking 
down on dead Mr. Tulkinghorn, and the Ghost Walk at Chesney 
Wold. 

When Mr. Payn first saw him, however, Dickens was full of fun 
and brightness. It was not one of the days when Hawthornden 
was open to the public, and they had much difficulty in obtaining 
admittance; 

I went within doors and expostulated, but for a long time without success 
the inmates, 1 am sorry to say, did not seem to be acquainted with Dickens’s 
name — a circumstance which, though it would only have made him laugh the 
more, I did not venture to disclose. The fancy picture which he drew of my 
detention in that feudal abode, and of the mediaeval tortures which had probably 
been inflicted upon me, made ample amends, however, for what 1 had suffered 
on behalf of the party. In the end,,. we saw all that was to be seen ; and never 
shall I forget the face of the hereditary guide and gatekeeper when Dickens 
tipped hipi in his usual lavish manner. This retainer had not thought muck 
of him before— indeed have obviously never heard of him— but his salute at 
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parting could not have been more deferential had the author of Pickwick been 
the Lord of the Isles. 

In the following year the writer published his first book, a col- 
lection 6f Stories and Sketches'" from Household Words and 
Chambers's Journal* Such republications do not, he says, pay pecu- 
niarily, but they are indirectly very remunerative, as introducing a 
young author not only to the public, but to editors in general, who 
thus obtain a good specimen of his powers. 

My next book was a narrative of school and college life, called the 
Foster Brothers^ which had a very fair success, and was republished, as every- 
thing I subsequently wrote has been, in America. They have also been translated 
into various languages. Perhaps nothing gives a young author so much pleasure 
as to see the product of his brain in a foreign tongue, even though (as in my 
case) he cannot read it- To the satisfaction I derived from the Foster Brothers 
there was, however, a terrible drawback, in the form of a most scathing notice 
in the Saturday Review. It was headed — on account of certain democratic 
opinions the volume had displayed — the *■ Bloated Aristocracy,’ and made me 
most thoroughly miserable. The writer, now one of her Majesty's judges, has 
laughed with me since about it, but I am never so tickled with the reminiscence 
as he is. I have a great personal regard for him, but note with pleasure that 
the newspapers describe him as ‘ a hanging judge,’ 

Mr, Payn"s aspirations now began to be more ambitious, and he 
thought he would attempt a novel. Now the proper construction 
of a novel comes by experience, and never by intuition. A 
young writer at best composes a narrative, not a novel ; he 
takes a character and describes his career from the cradle to 
the altar (the novelist’s grave.) The only chance of its success is 
that the incidents in the hero’s life should be of a striking kind. 

Fortune was so good as to favour me with quite a pattern hero for this 
purpose, in a gentleman who had achieved a reputation as a tamer of wild 
beasts. What his real name was I never knew, but his professional one was, 
if not romantic, at least remarkable. It was Tickerocandua. 1 made his 
acquaintance when visiting a travelling menagerie of which he was the pride and 
ornament, and we became very friendly. His life up to the time he had entered 
upon his present dangerous calling had been uneventful enough ; but I perceived 
in him the materials of excellent * copy,’ I thought that he would make a capital 
example of a family scapegrace, of pluck and spirit, who, more sinned against 
than sinning, had run away from his friends and taken to tiger-taming. On 
every la\<^ful day, as the Scotch phrase runs, he was engaged with his animals — 
witching the world with feats compared with which the noblest horsemanship 
sank into insignificance. So he came to supper with me on a Sunday. Our 
little servant-maid’s difficulty in announcing him as ‘ Mr. Tickerocandua’ was 
considerable ; and when he began to talk of his tooth-and-claw experiences, 
1 thought her eyes would have come out of her head. He was the politest 
person 1 ever met with, for, having helped himself to oil (thinking it ta be white 
vinegar) with his oysters, he consumed them without a syllable of complaint, 
and. even with apparent relish. < 
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This gentleman was so good as to show me his left shoulder scarred in a 
hundred places by the claws of the leopards as they * took off* it every day in 
their leaps, during the * unparalleled performance of the wild leopard hunt.’ 
He had the mark of a bite on his arm which cost a lion its life, and his 
proprietor three hundred pounds. ‘ It was a case of which was to go,* he said — 

* the lion or me — and 1 struck him over the nose with my loaded whip handle.* 
There is only one principle by which the wild beast world can be ruled, he 
told me — that of fear ; and should one of them once cease to fear him, he 
added, his life would not have been worth an hour’s purchase. He had been 
twice dragged off insensible from an abortive performance of ‘ the Tiger King,* 
and only preserved from being torn to pieces by the interposition of a red-hot 
bar ; yet directly he recovered himself in he went again, whip in hand, and 
subdued the beasts. ‘ It was simply a question of showing myself their master 
then and there, or of giving up my situation.* 

Mr. Payn based his first novel, The Family Scapegrace^ in which 
he scored a success, on the experiences of Mr..Tickerocandua, who, 
sad to relate, was afterwards, killed by a stroke of a lion’s paw, though 
not, it was believed, given in malice. The novel originally appeared 
in serial form in the columns of the Journal^ and was well received. 

Mr. William Chambers, however, objected to it upon the ground of its 
‘ lightness.* He would have preferred the subject of wild beasts to have been 
more ‘ intelligently treated* ; their various habitats to be described, and some 
sort of moral to be deduced from them ; but Robert stuck loyally to his young 
friend and his story. 

After a year or two, the climate of Edinburgh proving too 
vigorous for his family, Mr. Payn was compelled to announce his 
intention of going south. 

Robert Chambers was so good as to express himself much concerned at 
this resolve, and characteristically endeavoured to combat it, upon the firm 
ground of science. ‘ You talk of cold, my dear sir, but let me tell you that the 
thermal line is precisely the same in Edinburgh as it is in London.’ I replied, 
with as great truth as modesty, that I knew nothing about the thermal line, but 
that so far as I was aware the east wind had never blown a four-wheeled cab 
over in London — a circumstance which happened to have just taken place 
opposite our house in Edinburgh, As he saw my resolution was quite fixed, 
he presently said with a kind smile, * I am thinking of going to live in London 
myself ; suppose we go together, and you shall edit the Journal there instead of 
here.* Which struck me as a most excellent arrangement. 

The only drawback was an undertaking he now entered into to 
confine his contributions to the Journal only. This requirement 
was not unreasonable, but he regretted that he was no longer to serve 
under the banner of The Master.” 

I wrote, of course, to tell him of the arrangement. ‘ I have received your 
letter,* he replied, ‘with mingled regret and pleasure. I am heartily sorry to 
have lost you as a fellow-workman, but heartily glad to have gained you as a 
iiiend. ... I hope that you will both [my wife and myself] come and see us at 
Gadshill, and compare the Kentish hops and cherries with the Scottish peachings *' 
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England’s Foreign Policy. — There has never perhaps been 
^ time more favorable than the present for a consideration of the 
momentous subject of this brief article. The negotiations on foot for 
a conference of the European Powers ; the closer contact into which 
England’s position in Egypt has brought her with Continental States; 
the multitude of points at which the paths of England and France 
are crossing and recrossing each other ; the issues raised, the ques- 
tions opened, the collisions possible, though,, it is earnestly to be 
trusted not probable, between these two countries — here, surely, is a 
group of circumstances whose cumulative force renders it not so 
much opportune as imperative that Englishmen should examine their 
position and see the facts as they are. 

We have entered upon a new order of things. Our international relations 
and responsibilities ; the obligations imposed on us by our Empire ; the part 
which we ought to play and can play in the government of the world, have not 
only changed sjnee Palmerston’s death, but had undergone a material alteration 
some years before that astute statesman had passed away. Traditions, to the 
credit of the people which holds them, die hard. But sooner or later there comes 
in the history of every nation a period when fidelity to tradition must be tested 
by circumstances — when the feasibility and reasonableness of aspirations must 
. be gauged by the capacity to translate them into achievement. The comity of 
European peoples is a hackneyed phrase. If it be more than a phrase, it means 
the association of States upon terms which are honorable* to each of the peoples 
concerned, and which admit of practical observance. What is the place now 
occupied by England in that system of international intercourse? What , are 
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tlie objects at which she should aim ? What is the course which it is consistent 
with her resources, as compared with the resources of her neighbours, to adopt ? 
To such inquiries an answer will be soon peremptorily demanded. The more 
democratic we become, the stronger and clearer will be the resolution on the 
part of the tax-pjiyers, who make and ammake ministries, to be informed of the 
principles on which the most costly department of national administration, foreign 
policy, is dic^i^ed. It is because this problem has now acquired more than a 
speculative interest j because, too, as 1 believe, the lines of its Jj:ue solution — 
whatever the difficulties and complications which the solution itself involves— are 
simple, that I now trespass upon the patience of my readers.* • 

As to the real nature of the interests of England abroad, there is 
one definition of them which will command nearljrunanimous assent. 
The vast empire that England has created for itself must be main- 
tained intact. 

Our colonies and our Indian possessions supply a genuine and growing 
national want. In the case of other European countries this requirement is either 
unknown or is else artificially exaggerated. With England, the existence of 
qualified colonists has always been the antecedent condition of the planting of 
a colony. Can this be affirmed of France or of any other European State? 
Those who think that there is something unworthy of our greatness and of the 
glory of our past annals in confining our exertions to the duty of protecting and 
strengthening our own Imperial dwelling, will do well to reflect how heavy, vast 
and ubiquitous are the responsibilites of this homely mission. Leaving China 
and Madagascar on one side, there arc at issue, on the West Coast of Africa, 
questions of the highest importance to the commerical greatness of England, 
and every point of vantage is eagerly disputed by rival powers. In Australasi.i, 
the Recidivist question and the intelligible reluctance of our Australian fellow- 
subjects to turn their country into an asylum for French convicts, has involved 
us in negotiations of the most critical importance with the Government of the 
French Republic. These are only a few specimens of the onerous functions with 
which our energies will be taxed, how^ever much we may withdraw from the 
European arena where we once played a leading part. A European Power, 
indeed, we must in any case continue to be. Will it not be well that we should 
be satisfied to have our relations with other European Powers regulated by our 
Imperial necessities, instead of courting the complications that may arise from 
a policy of adventurous interference in quarters where only the shadow of autho- 
rit/Temains to us .J* 

‘*Oh, that Palmerston were alive T* is the exclamation which often 
arises to the lips of despondent, but not on that account the less 
blustering, patriots. 

But if a second Palmerston were to come to the birth, what is 
the state things in Europe that he would find ? What, in other 
words, are the materials of policy that would be at his disposal? 

The dominant characteristic of Palmerston’s policy was common sense— the 
shrewd and practical recognition of existing facts- His ideas were ever regulated 
by experience ; his ambition always limited by opportunity. If Palmerston were 
with us to-day he would see from his place in Downing Street Europe an armed 
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camp ; the great European powers equipped with a military machinery which it 
is an impossibility for England to rival ; the practical control of European politics 
vested in Germany. Two years before he died Palmerston made a vigorous and 
final attempt to exercise the same kind of ‘influence in the .regulation of European 
affairs as England possessed in the eylier decades of the century. But the 
action of his own supporters taught him the futility of the endeavour, and the 
minister abstained from any further intervention in the relations ^etween Den- 
mark and Germany. No one can predict what schemes, what commotions, what 
calamities may be evolved from the forces now at work in Europe. Whatever 
the sequel in store, is it not desirable that England should be as far as possible 
untrammelled, uncommitted, clear of all compromising entanglements ; that she 
should accept the logic of facts, and that where she is impotent to control she 
should discreetly scruple to intermeddle ? 

The German Chancellor has recently paid England some polite 
and gratifying compliments. He has made a courteous show on 
several occasions of following her lead, and those who have watched 
the spectacle may be pardoned if they have involuntarily compared 
it with that of a gentleman who, bowing to a lady, gives her prece- 
dence in entering a room. But no one can have been deceived as to 
Prince Bismarck*s motions. If England has been the recipient of his 
ceremonious attentions, Germany is the object of his first and para- 
mount regard. 

When he has urbanely permitted us to take the initiative in a settlement of 
the affairs of Greece and Montenegro, and to follow our own course in Egypt, 
he has done so, we may be sure, from other motives than those of mere civility — 
because, that is to say, he has been convinced that no supreme German interests 
were concerned, and because it suited his purpose, although his was the really 
determining influence in these questions, to leave to us the invidious solution 
of conflicting claims while he posed to the Porte and the other powers as the 
honest broker. To put the matter somewhat differently, the German Chancellor 
has been deferential to this country exactly in proportion as he saw he could 
manipulate our simplicity and respect for international ethics to his own advan- 
tage. He has, in fact, played upon our honesty with the object of making us 
his cat’s paw. 

Before stating the motives that ought to guide England in the 
foreign policy, it will be well to glance at our relations with the 'dif- 
ferent great Powers of Europe. 

With Germany and Austria it cannot be said that we have any direct interest 
in common save the maintenance of peace. For the present Germany is, as 
France once was, the arbiter of Europe. It would seem therefore prudent on 
our part cordially to co-operate with Germany for this object, to raise our voice 
whenever opportunity offers on the side of peace, and to return to all proposals 
or overtures made to us the same kind of reply that we ourselves have already 
on several occasions received from Prince Bismarck, v/iar., that we will be true 
to the principle of the European concert, and that when the other powers are 
prepared to move we will move also. So far as Italy is concerned, the feeling 
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of England must be always one of cordial good-will and attachment. But 
England’s interest in Italy is and must remain more or less sentimental. She 
has made great improvements, and has shown that she inherits from her remote 
ancestors the aptitude for government. But it would be affectation to pretend 
that she is a power of the first magnitude. There remain France and Russia. 
With each of these countries we have intimate and diversified relations. But 
they are not European ; they are mainly Asiatic and African. French and 
English interests march side by side, elbow each other, meet each other face to 
face in every part of the world, in Newfoundland and Madagascar, in the Pacific 
and the Indian Oceans. Our relations with Russia affect the future and may 
even touch the very existence of our Indian Empire. The maintenance on a 
satisfactory footing of our relations with the most Western and Eastern Powers 
Of the European Continent should, therefore, be the main end and object of 
our foreign policy. 

The writer shares the opinion that seems to be every day gaining 
stronger ground in England that the attitude of the British Cabinet 
towards the Government of St. Petersburgh must undergo a Radical 
change. For more than forty years England has regarded Russia as 
her natural enemy. 

We engaged in war against her ouselves thirty years ago ; wc openly sym- 
pathised with her enemies in a war twenty-three years later, and when she proved 
victorious we took the initiative in restricting her enjoyment of the fruits of her 
triumph. What good have we derived from either of these episodes ? The sequel 
of the Crimean war was the Indian mutiny ; the sequel of the Russo-Turkish war 
was the Afghan war. A quarter of a century ago our antagonism to Russia in 
Eastern Europe was at least intelligible ; many of our statesmen were firmly 
persuaded that the road to India lay through Turkey, and that the Ottoman 
Empire was a bulwark of our Indian Empire against the aggressive 
Muscovite. Only a few alarmists affect to-day to think that the advance 
of Russia in those quarters would endanger our hold of Hindoostan. As a 
matter of fact England might perhaps better afford to witness the establishment 
of Russia at Constantinople with equanimity than could some other nations. 
If such a contingency is ne\er fulfilled, it will be less because England has 
, declared against it, than because the States which have the power to prevent 
it. Germany and Austria, will not allow it. As matters are, England habitually 
irritates Russia, by affecting to exercise over her a check which is really 
exercised not by England, but by the German Empire. It may have been 
the movement of England which six years ago stopped the Russian advance 
upon StambouU but that action could not have been taken without the tacit 
approval and concurrence of Prince Bismarck, who, failing our action, would 
doubtless have found other means of preventing an accession of power to 
Russia that would have been obviously detrimental to the interests of Germany 
and Austria. 

The same considerations that should induce the English Govern-’ 
ment to disarm the hostility of Russia, should make it unsparing in 
its efforts to arrive at an amicable understanding with France. No 
doubt there is much which is antipathetic .to the English people in 
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the French natur6. The two nations are too near to each other and 
sec too much of each other, independently of the conflict of their 
idiosyncracies, to feel a strong mutual attachment. The typical 
Gapl is as unlike the typical Briton as it is possible for the represen- 
tatives of two nationalities to be. Palmerston, it may be urged, 
recognised this incompatibility of character when he treafed France 
as England’s natural enemy, and devoted all his energies to thwarting 
the policy of France in its various developments. But, as subsequent 
experience showed, this was only because the chance of securing 
French friendship had not arrived. Palmerston no sooner saw this 
opportunity than he entirely changed his course. 

He risked, he lost, his seat in the Cabinet ; he incurred the severest 
reprimand evet administered in our time to a statesman, by the alacrity with 
which he recognised Napoleon III as the lawful sovereign of the country. The 
reason is not far to seek. Palmerston knew from experience the illimitable 
power which France has and must have of increasing the difficulties of the 
transaction of her Imperial business by England. He foresaw, too, that 
Napoleon was likely to continue on the throne he had seized, and, therefore, 
reversing his previous tactics he became and remained to the end of his life 
the friend of France. Henceforth the alliance between France and England 
was closer than had ever existed between the two countries. Thanks to a 
judicious mixture of friendliness and firmness on our part, things in the main 
went smoothly, and difficulties were minimised, because the two Governments, 
in spite of minor dififerences, made the Entente coniiale the cardinal point of 
their policy. 

The appearance in France, for the first time since her misfor- 
tunes, of a minister with settled and definite aims, gives an oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of an understanding with France like 
that which Palmerston, when the occasion came, lost not a moment 
in instituting, and which will help England, as nothing else can, in 
the management of her foreign relations. 

. While defending our interests in Egypt, let us recollect that France too has 
interests in the valley of the Nile, which will be rendered more substantial 
and legitin^te in consequence of the growth of her Colonial Empire. To the 
extension of this empire we need surely show no hostility, so long as it is not 
made at our expense. It is enough for us to be firm and determined where our 
possessions or interests are menaced. Provided we can avoid misapprehension 
with the only two European peoples with whom we are brought perpetually 
into close and critical contact, we may regard with comparative indifference the 
movements of continental diplomitists and strategists. Is thefe anything 
cither unreasonable or unworthy in such a proposal ? Let us see exactly what 
it means. It will be found upon examination to signify nothing more than the 
practical recognition of existing facts. As a European power we can scat cely 
take a leading part- Is there not, therefore, an absurdity in pretending to 
occupy a position which does not and can not belong to us ? and what advantage 
do we gain from the attempts ? We may drag ourselves into diificultibs, as we 
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shall certainly incur obloquy. We may move others to indignation dr. laughter, 
but so far as we are concerned, we shall have done ourselves only mischief.. 
We shall be gratuitously assuming responsibilities for which ^e are unprepared, 
and encountering perils which we might have just as well avoided. W6 shall 
be paying, in other words, tiie maxiinuin cost for a policy of intervention and 
scarcely securing the minimum of benefit. 

But, it may be asked, if to some extent England abnegates her 
position as a European power, does it not therefore follow that she 
will destroy her influence ? The writer answers the question in the 
negative ; and quotes in proof the example of America. The 
policy of the Republic on the other side of the Atlantic has always 
been one of the strictest non-intervention outside the limits of the 
American Continent. But this does not prevent the Government at 
Washington from eagerly and persistently asserting the Munroe doc- 
trine — that no European power shall interfere in the affairs of any 
country adjacent to the territories of the United States. The Ame- 
rican Government had no sooner intimated their determination that 
France should depart from Mexico than the departure was effected. 

The period Ii«is now arrived at which Euglaad may with advantage 
study and even reproduce, in some of its most characteristic aspects, 
the foreign policy of the United States. 1 ask, I suggest nothing more, 
than that we should give up what we all know is a game of make- 
believe, and that we should realise the immense advantage to ourselves 
of acting on such a hint. Instead of dissipating our energy let us economise 
and concentrate our force, and instead of endeavouring to play a part which 
does not in the nature of things belong to us, let us learn the possibilities of our 
true rdle^ and act up to them. The attempt to fill a position which is as 
unsuitable to us as it is profoundly to be deprecated, is the parent of humiliating 
failure, and the cause of innumerable perils. Our neighbours are our critics, 
and we may be sure that they are not slow to note the absurdities of our 
misconceptions. The path of duty and expediency lies clear and open before 
us. We are under an obligation to preserve our empire unimpaired, and in the 
foregoing pages I have attempted to indicate the way in which we can best 
perform that task. 

Charles Stuart Calverley. — That the initials C. S. G. should 
be better known to the public than the full name of the brilliant 
author of Verses and Translations may be thought to typify the sad fact 
that such rare powers were never employed on any ^nagnum opus^ and 
have left no memorial to posterity more solid than a few pages of 
polished and epigrammatic verse. The article before us is a professedly 
slight sketch of the 'personality which lay behind those familiar ini- 
tials ; the writer, Mr. Sendall, was a college friend of Calverley’s and 
this description is .to him a labour of love. 

C. S. C.’3 boyhood was bright and sunny, fearless and . careless ; 
his youth full of briiliant promise and studded with intellectual 
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tnuknplis,' his manhood marked by no stirring incidents, no ambitious 
struggles, but darkened in later years, and brdught to an untimely 
close by the ravages of a fatal and insidious malady. But if the 
incidents of Calverley’s life were thus trite and commonplace, yet 
his own bearing amongst them and the physical and intellectual 
personality which marked each successive stage might be made to 
present a striking and interesting picture. From childhood up there 
never was a time when he failed to impress in some enduring man- 
ner those amongst whom he moved. His boyhood was distinguished 
by feats of physical activity and daring which almost eclipsed his 
marvellous precocity of mind. 

At a later period, though he was still remarkable for bodily strength and 
agility, it was the exceptional quality of his intellect which fascinated and 
enchained his associates. And as to this, there can be but one verdict amongst 
all who were even slightly acquainted with him. As an intellectual organism 
of the rarest and subtlest fibre, he stood altogether apart from his con- 
temporaries. And this not by virtue of any predominant excellence in one or 
Other of the acknowledged lines in which men of talent or of genius show 
themselves above their fellows. Brilliant and incisive in speech, sparkling 
with epigrams, ,he was still neither a great talker nor a professed wit ; capable 
of reasoning closely, he neither sought nor achieved reputation in debate ; 
nor could he at any time have claimed precedence upon the score of acquired 
knowledge. Yet those who consorted with him derived from his conversation 
an impression which the most accomplished and encyclopaedic of talkers 
might fail to produce. I do not know how better to express this phenomenon 
than by describing it as due to the spontaneous action of pure intellect. With- 
out conscious efibrt, without the semblance of a desire for display, his mind 
appeared to act upon the matter in hand like a solvent upon a substance. The 
effect of this was often as the revelation of an unknown force. A few words 
of casually spoken became, as it were, ^fiat lux^ an act of creation. Let those 
who knew him at his best endeavour to account to themselves for the sense of power 
with which his conversation affected them, and they will, I think, be compelled 
to admit, that though his talk was often wtty, always scholarly, and not seldo,?! 
wise, yet what they marvelled at in him was neither the wit, nor the wisdom, 
nor the scholarship, but the exhibition of sheer native mind. 

It is in this originality that those who knew Calverley will find 
the explanation of that nameless excellence which all agree to dis- 
cover in his writings, and which constitutes the keystone of his reputa- 
tion. About his most trifling as about his most serious work, there is an 
inimitable and indescribable quality which is neither gracefulness 
only, nor is it merely finish, or polish, or refinement, while at the same 
time It is each and all of these, and still defies analysis as securely 
as the scent and hue of a fiower. 

But Calverley's personal qualities gave him an unique place in the 
‘estimation and aff^tions of his friends; he was fully as much and 
as deservedly loved as he was admired. 
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t That he was absolutely free from all taint of . littleness or double*minded- 
ness, v/Qs manifest, it may be assumed, to the most careless observer ; that he 
was a sincere lover of and seeker after truth for its own sake, was discernible 
by whosoever had eyes to see behind the very ill-fitting mask of seeming 
recklessness and indifference with which it sometimes pleased him to disguise 
himself for the mystification of the overwise. There was yet more in him 
than this, and to the few who penetrated into the inmost recesses of his nature, 
there was revealed a depth of tenderness, humility, and trust, the existence 
of which, even those who had a right to think they knew him well, might be 
pardoned if they never had suspected. Endowed, however, as he was, with 
infinite capacities of faith, in the matter of beliefs he was an incarnation of 
the principle of private judgment ; and to mere dogmatic teaching, always and 
for ever impervious. ‘ Unsanctified intellect,’ was, 1 believe, the term applied 
to him by a certain school at the University: unsophisticated intellect, would, 

I think, more fitly have expressed the fact, if it wanted to be expressed by. an 
epithet. 

That Calverley had important defects of character no one was 
more sensible than himself ; and amongst these was an infirmity of 
will, which may account for his failure to produce any work really 
worthy of his genius. 

In his undergraduate days, though capable of the intensest application, 
he was somewhat prone to self-indulgence, and was at that time, though in 
after life he entirely overcame the habit, a grievous sinner in the matter of 
lying late in bed. During the months when he was (or ought to have been) 
reading for his degree, it became the daily task of one or two faithful friends 
to effect his dislodgment from his couch before the precious morning hours 
should be wholly lost. Upon these occasions his chamber became the scene 
of a conflict which reduced it to a condition resembling that of a ship’s cabin 
at sea in a hurricane. He, with his sturdy frame and resolute countenance, 
clinging, like ‘ Barbary’s nimble son’ — 

By the teeth, or tail, or eyelid, 

to each successive covering, as one by one they were ruthlessly torn from him, 
amid volleys of good-humoured objurgation— so the battle raged, until, having 
conscientiously removed every portable article of bed-clothing, his assailants 
retired victorious, only to return in half an hour and find him peacefully sleeping 
between the mattresses. 

He was born at Hartley in Worcestershire on the 22nd December 
1831. C. S. C. came of a good old English stock. His father, then 
known as the Rev. Henry Blayds, removed afterwards to the Vicarage 
of South Stoke near Bath. The family had borne the name of Blayds 
from the beginning of the century, and in 1852 resumed their proper 
name of Calverley, mnder which they had flourished for many genera- 
tions in their native county of York. It was as Blayds that Charles 
Stuart won his reputation at Harrow and Oxford; at Cambridge 
he was known as Calverley. 

He entered Harrow in the summer of 1846. He is described as a 
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curly-haircd, bright-eyed boy, with a sunny smile and a frank, open 
countenance ; a general favourite for his manliness and good nature. ' 
He exhibited to an unique degree just that mixtu^ of insouciance, reck* 
less, daring, and brilliancy, which never fails to win tlie unbounded 
applause and admiration of every genuine schoolboy. 

The. place is still pointed out where he once leaped down the entire flight 
of what are known as the school steps, being a clear spring of seventeen feet 
with a drop of nearly nine, on to hard gravel ; and having been unsuccessful 
in this attempt to break his leg or his neck, he on another occasion sprang 
over the wall separating the school yard from the ‘ milling ground,* an ugly 
enough fall of some nine or ten feet, accomplishing this latter exploit with 
his hands in his pockets, and alighting (so the story goes) squarely on to 
the top of his head ; a result with which he was so little satisfied that he at 
once .returned and repeated the jump, reaching ground this time, normally, upon 
his feet. 

These and other similar anecdotes, illustrative of his physical daring, 
have already been given to the public in various forms ; the following, which 
bears witness to his extraordinary readiness and aptitude in classical composi- 
tion, is, I think, new, and rests upon unimpeachable authority. He was out 
walking with a lad who had upon his mind, as a school exercise, a certain 
passage from TAe Prophecy of Capys, to be done into longs and shorts, and 
who propounded to his companion the following couplet, asking him how he 
would do it into Latin : — 

Raging beast and raging Hood, 

Alike have spared their prey. 

Calverley appeared to take no notice, and continued for several minutes 
talking upon indifferent subjects ; when all at once he stopped, and said, * How 
would this do ? ' — 

Sospes uterque manet, talem quia Iccdere prsedani 
Nec furor asquoreus nec valet ira ferae*. 

It may be admitted that many a ripe and practised scholar has 
spent hours in turning out less satisfactory work than this, the impromptu of 
a sixth-form boy. 

Calverley’s career at Oxford, though a failure for academic 
purposes, was distinguished by a series of tours de Jorce, intellectual 
and physical, sufficient to have furnished forth a dozen ordinary 
reputations. One of them is worth repeating. 

Having, in common with the other students, to prepare a Latin theme, to 
be submitted on a given day at a vivA voce lecture, Calverley appeared in the 
lecture-room provided like the rest with a neat manuscript book, the pages of 
which were, however, entirely blank. He had trusted to luck, and hoped that 
he might esewe being *put on.* Luck failed him, and in due course the 
examiner callea upon ‘ Mr. Blayds.’ Whereupon he stood up and, to the 
amezement of those who knew the real state of the case, proceeded without 
the least hesitation, and in calm, fluent tones, to read from his book the exercise 
which he had not writt^.eud of which not a word had up to that moment been 
Composed. ' • 
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During his second year of residence his co meet ion with BalHot 
Smd with Oxford was Jjirought to an abrupt termination. His biogra- 
pher maintains that though he justly suffered for his offences against 
discipline, they were due to an exuberance of animal spirits rather 
than to any graver form of delinquency. 

The following incident is related rather on account of the pun- 
ning verses to which it gave rise than for its own intrinsic interest. 

The election to scholarships at Balliol took place upon St. Catharine’s day* 
(November 25), and on the evening of the same day the newly-elected scholars 
received formal admission, in the college chapel, at the hands of the Master 
and fellows. When Calverley’s turn came to be presented to the Master, for 
the purpose of taking the customary o,ath upon admission to the privileges of a 
scholar, the fact that he had quite recently been indulging in a pipe forced itself 
upon the attention of Dr. Jenkyns, who had the strongest dislike to tobacco. 
On withdrawing from the chapel, the Master turned to the fellows who 
accompanied him, and said, * Why, the young man \^tedolent of the weed^ even 
now !’ It was no doubt this remark of the famous old Master of Balliol which 
afterwards suggested to their unknown author the following lines, which, like 
the Sic VOS non vobis of Virgil, received their first publication in the form of a 
mural inscription : — 

Ofreshman, running fast to seed, 

O .scholar, redolent of weed. 

This motto in thy meerschaum put. 

The sharpest Blades will soonest cut. 

To which Calvcrley at once replied : — 

Your wit is tolerable, but 
The case you uinlerstand ill ; 

For though the Dons want Blayds to cut, 

7'hey’ll never find a handle. 

He enhanced at Oxford the reputation he had brought with him from 
Harrow, of being one of the best writers of Latin verse of his time ; the 
hexameters, with which he obtained the Chancellor’s prize in 1851, still remain 
one of the most beautiful of his many beautiful compositions. It is customary 
for these prize poems to be printed and published, with the author’s name and 
that of his college attached. When Calverley’s manuscript was sent to the 
press,^ it bore, in anticipation of his impending doom, the following 
signature : — 

CAROLUS STUART BLAYDS, 
e COLL. BALLIOL. 
prope ijeclus. 

It was actually so printed, and it was only through the opportune inter- 
ference of one of the college tutors that it was not so given to the world. When 
called upon for an explanation, Calverley is said to have declared that ** those 
tiresome printers would do anything” ^ 

Calverley quitted Oxford in the beginning of 1852, and in the 
following October was admitted as a freshman at Christ’s College^ 
Cambridge. Mr. Sendall thus -describes his appearance, and tliQ 
impression he made on his college coevals. 
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< ** Short of stature, with a powerful head of the Greek type, covered thickly 
with crisp, curling masses of dark brown hair, and closely set upon a frame 
whose supple joints and well built proportions betokened both speed and 
endurance— he presented a picture of health, strength, and activity. In 
disposition he was unselhsh, and generous to a fault ; without a trace of vanity 
or self-esteem ; somewhat reserved amongst strangers, though bearing himself 
at all times with a charming simplicity and frankness of demeanour ; slow to 
form friendships, but most loyal and constant to them when formed ; a faithful, 
affectionate, whole-hearted, thoroughly loveable human soul ; with an intellect as 
keen, swift, and subtle as any that ever tenanted a human body. 

** It is not at all easy, indeed it is hardly possible, to convey by description 
an adequate idea of the singular charm of his conversation. It must always be 
understood that though he said many good things, he was by no means an 
inventor and utterer of bons mots. Instead of expending itself in a succession 
of flashes, his wit was, as it were, a luminous glow, pervading and informing 
his entire speech, investing the thing spoken of with a novel and peculiar interest, 
and not seldom placing it in a vivid light, at once wholly unexpected and wholly 
appropriate. There was also in him a great quickness both of sympathy and of 
apprehension, enabling him to seize upon your point of view with rapidity and 
precision ; and when to this is added a perfect honesty of intellect, free from any 
warpings of prejudice, egotism, or other pregnant source of self-mystification, 
the result is a set of conditions for rational intercpurse of a rare and very special 
kind, the pervading feature of which is a wholesome atmosphere of security, 
an almost physical sense of comfort and bicn-Hre — like the feeling of warmth 
and good cheer — which those who have experienced it will acknowledge to be 
as attractive as it is uncommon. 

Cambridge discipline is said to be of a more liberal and less 
coercive character than that which obtains at the sister University, 
and Calverley, who moreover had gathered wisdom from experience, 
fell readily enough into the ways of conformity and obedience to 
rules. Though not, perhaps, exactly a favourite with the older and 
severer type of Don, who never quite knew how to take 
him, he was cordially appreciated by the authorities of his 
own college, themselves mostly men of a younger generation than 
the academic petrifactions of an earlier school. Calverley was not 
a mere unprofitable idler ; and if not what is usually’ termed a read- 
ing man — that, namely, and nothing else — he was emphatically a man 
of reading ; a genuine lover of literature and with a considerable 
knowledge of books. 

Composition in Latin and Greek was his favourite intellectual 
exercise ; the famous Carmen Saculare, the translation of Milton’s 
£,yeide^:mXx> Latin hexameters, a beautiful version (unpublished) 
John Anderson" in Greek Anacreontics and several other of his 
most successful efforts date from this period. At this time, too, he 
was developing that incomparable vein of humour, that inipiitablc 
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compound of serious irony and pure fun, blended with subtle and 
delicate banter, by which afterwards in Verses and TtanslationSy and 
still more decisively in Fly Leaves he took the town by storm. 

His famous Pickwick Examination Paper (who does not recall 
the question “ On what occasion was the fat boy not found asleep ?”) 
deserves a passing mention. 

Probably no one amongst the Cambridge men of that day (excepting, 
perhaps, the late James Lempriere Hammond) equalled Calverley in close 
and comprehensive familiarity with the writings of Dickens. The notion 
(conceived at first as a pure joke) of making a great living author the subject 
of a competitive examination, would suggest itself naturally enough to one 
who had all his life been winning prizes for proficiency in the lore of ancient 
bards and sages, some of whom, perchance, held a far lower place in his 
affections than did the creator of the immortal Weller. The ingenious syllabus 
of questions which has attracted so much attention, is not, however, interesting 
only as a measure of Calverley’s curiously minute acquaintance with the 
masterpiece of Dickens ; it deserves also to be noticed on account of the winners 
of the two prizes which were offered to the successful candidates. The first 
prize in the competition, which was open to all members of Christ*s College, 
was taken by Mr. Walter Besant, the second by Mr. (now Professor) Skeat. 

Calverley’s appetite for humour, and his faculty of extracting it even from 
the most unpromising material, are oddly illustrated by the following, ‘Notes’ — 
taken after he became a fellow of his college, and accidentally preserved 
amongst his papers: — 

Notes taken at College Meetings. 

At Meeting, February 28th, 11^—2. 

Remarked by the Master . — That no people give you so much trouble, if you try to 
extract money from them, as solicitors. 

Ry the Jun. Dean — Except, perhaps, parsons. 

By the Senior The latter possibly because they have not got the money. 

By Mr. A . — That a Ion weight is a great deal of books. 

By Mr. B , — That it is just one o’clock. 

By Mr. C . — That that is likely, and that in an hour it will be just two, 

Mr. Sendall gives an amusing description of a memorable out- 
break amongst, the younger members of the University that |took 
plac 9 Calverlcy’s time, Christ’s College being the scene of one 
stirring episode. 

The contest for the representation of the University was keenly watched 
and debated in undergraduate circles, by reason chiefiy of the extraordinary 
popularity enjoyed by the Liberal candidate, Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Denman. 
So great was the excitement and so noisy were the demonstrations with which, 
in those days of open voting, the supporters of either party were greeted 
from the thronging galleries, that the Vice Chancellor (Dr. Whewell) deemed 
it prudent to order the exclusion of all undergraduates from the Senate 
House during the hours of polling. This invasion of their ancient privi- 
leges was indignantly and violently resented by the youthful champions of 
Liberalism. A bonfire was made of tk® hustings in front of the schools. The 
intrepid and despotic Vice Chancellor was himself threatened, and had to 
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im escofted to his residence in Trinity by n strong bodj^gnai'd composed of 
Masters of Arts. On^ the morning following these events a decree was issued, 
directing that in every college the gates should be closed at an early hour, 
a|l persons in statu pupillari being required to keep themselves within. The 
effect of this sweepinj; and somewhat ill-advised measure was, that when the 
appointed hour arrived almost the entire undergraduate population was found 
to be in the streets. Forming themselves into a compact body, four or five 
abreast, they marched from college to college, demanding that the gates should 
be thrown open. In not a few instances the demand, through the undisguised- 
sympathy of the garrison with the cause of the besiegers, was at once com- 
plied with. Service was proceeding within the college chapel when the 
wave of rebellion reached the massive oaken gates of Christ’s, and thundered 
for admission. The sudden appearance of the college porter, pale and tremb- 
ling, apprised the congregation, consisting of the fellows and a few scholars, 
of what was taking place. The Master stopped the service, and putting 
himself at the head of his forces, marched in an imposing procession of some 
ten or twelve surpliced figures to the scene of action. Arrived at the inner 
side of the barred and bolted gate, the Master, having obtained a brief silence, 
proceeded to remonstrate with the insurgents, desiring, in tones of authority, 
to be informed whether they knew * who he was 1’ This display of vigour 
elicited a storm of uncomplimentary replies, for, to speak truth, the late 
Dr. Cartmell, though in every way a most admirable Master of his college, was 
not so generally popular in the University as he no doubt deserved to be. 
Meanwhile an unexpected diversion was being effected by the enemy. Flank- 
ing one side of the college buildings was Christ’s Lane, a private road belong- 
ing to the Society, into which is a side door opening from the college kitchens. 
Once in the year this road is closed to the public by means of strong o.aken 
bar, which at other times is hinged back and padlocked to a post. Whilst 
the main body were parleying at the gates, a strong force, guided by members 
of the college, hastened round to the lane, unshipped the bar, and employed 
it as a battering-ram against the kitchen door. News of this second attack 
was speedily conveyed to the Master. Tahen thus in the rear. Dr. Cart- 
mell wheeled gallantly round, passed rapidly across the quadrangle, and tra- 
versing the kitchens between grinning rows of scouts and cooks, arrived at 
the precise moment when, its panels battered in, the door flew violently 
open, the victorious mob rushed by, bearing back Master, fellows, scholars, 
and cooks in one undistinguishable mass, swept irresistibly through the court, 
and overwhelming the bewildered porter, opened the gates, and vanished 
from the citadel almost before its discomfited defenders had time to realise 
what had happened. This incident brought hostilities to a close. Owing 
chiefly to the good sense and forbearance of the several college authorities, 
the ebullition everywhere subsided as quickly as it had arisen ; the door in 
Christ’s Lane was rebuilt more strongly, and the University resumed the even 
tenor of its way. 

Calverley*s list of University honours was not unworthy of his 
reputation and his abilities. He gained the Craven Scholarship, the 
blue ribbon of undergraduate distinction, in his second ydar ; the 
Camden medal for Latin hexameters fell to him twice, the Greek 
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Ode, (Browne’s medals) once, and he also took- the Members’ Prize 
for Latin prose. He finally came out second in the first class of the 
Classical Tripos of 1856, being just beaten for first place by Brown, 
who soon afterwards died, and being followed by Rowe, the present 
.Head Master of Tunbridge School. He was elected fellow of 
Christ’s in 1858, and resided for a year or two,, taking private pupils 
and sharing in the work of the college ; in 1862 he made his first 
appearance in public with Verses and Trans/ations. Three years 
afterwards he was admitted to the bar as a member of the Inner 
Temple, and joined the Northern Circuit ; having in the meantime 
vacated his fellowship by his marriage with his first cousin. He 
now took up his abode permanently in London, and applied himself 
to the work of his profession, attending circuit regularly until his 
active career was interrupted by an accident which, though little was 
thought of it at the time, was destined to have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Calverley was skating at Oulton Hall, near Leeds (the residence of 
his father-in-law), when he tripped and was pitched heavily on his head, in- 
flicting a severe blow over the right eye Although the injury was suffi- 
ciently serious to need surgical treatment, no other attention was paid to it, 
and no permanent mischief was perceived or anticipated. When, however, 
he was induced, by symptoms which some time afterwards supervened, to 
consult an eminent London physician, he was declared to have sustained 
a concussion of the brain, the effects of which, though they might have been 
alleviated, and possibly altogether counteracted, by a short period of abso- 
lute rest taken at the time of the accident, were then such as to render it 
necessary for him to forego the strain of body and mind inseparable from 
the work of his profession. 

“ From this time it may be said that for all the active business of life 
Calverley was practically laid upon the shelf. He had indeed still before him 
some years of tranquil happiness and enjoyment, in the society of wife, 
children, and friends ; nor was he debarred from the pursuit of his favourite 
studies ; still he chafed under the restriction from active work laid upon him 
by his physical condition, and, as has already been hinted, he was without the 
all-mastering strength of will through which a sterner or a more ambitious 
nature, if gifted with equal intellectual endowments, might have found in a 
forced period of leisure and retirement the path to solid and enduring fame. 
Thus it has happened that although the work which he has left behind him 
is indeed exquisite of its kind, it is, as to much of it, unpurposed and frag- 
mentary ; reaching nowhere to the full height 0 f his genius, and leaving al- 
most wholly unevidenced his deeper qualities of mind and heart. 

Mr. Sendall is satisfied, as must be all who knew C. S. C, that 
his published works very imperfectly manifest the full depth and ex- 
tent of his powers. As regards his classical compositions and transla- 
tions, as to the superlative goodness of which all are agreed, it may 
be k^marked that in all such work his professed aim and object were 
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faithfully to represent, not the sense merely of his author, but also 
the form and expression. Wherever thb path is ventured on by an 
unskilled or Incompetent workman, it is apt to lead him, down a 
perilous incline of merely verbal resemblance, into a bathos of dog- 
gerel and sheer nonsense ; just as on the other hand, a given version 
may correctly enough represent the bare meaning of the original, 
and yet be in itself a mere tasteless paraphrase of the Tate and 
Brady order of merit. There is also this danger that in working 
on the method above indicated, the ingenuity of the operator may be 
too apparent and the work show too clearly the mark of the tool. 

Calverley*s own measure of success in translating upon his own method, 
is, 1 venture to think, almost if not quite unrivalled, and constitutes the 
distinctive mark of his performances in this department. The better to 
illustrate my meaning, I will cite two short specimens of his translation, 
one from Latin into English, and one from English into ‘ Latin. A very few 
lines will suffice, and our first example shall be the following stanza from an 
ode of Horace:— 

Audivere, lyce, di mea vota, di 
Audivere, Lyce. Fis anus, et tamen 
Vis formosa vidcri, 

Ludisque et btbis inix)udcns ; &c. 

which Calverley thus translates: — 

Lyce, the gods have listened to my prayer : 

The gods have listened, Lyce. Thou art grey, 

And still wouldst thou seem fair ; 

Still unshamed drink, and play, &c. * 

Upon this translation it is to be observed, in the first place, that it is 
pitched in the precise key of the original — neither higher, nor lower, nor other, 
and that besides adhering closely to the meaning of the Latin, it also indicates 
with fidelity the swing and rhythm, not merely of the. particular metre, but of the 
particular passage ; reproducing with wonderful exactness a certain effect of 
intensity and compressed denunciatory force— partly the result of a skilful arrange- 
ment of words — which is not more apparent in Horace’s Latin than in Calverley’s 
English. There is indeed in the latter nothing at all of the endeavour (ambitiously 
aimed at by some translators), conjecturally to represent the manner or the phrase 
in which Horace, had he been an Englishman writing in English, might have 
been expected to satirize the modern Lyce; but it is a conscientious and 
supremely intelligent attempt to recast in English both the sense and the form 
of Horace’s Latin words. 

** For our other example, we will select a single couplet from the Lycidas : — 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 

There are before the world more than one Latin version of these lines, 
by Scholars of acknowledged reputation ; that of Calverley 19 as follows:— 

Uno namque jugo duo nutribamur, eosclem 
’ Pavit uterque greges ad fontem et rivulum et umbram. 

Without claiming for the latter any special superiority upon the ground 
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6f Its perfect fidelity to the meaning, I would venture to assert that no other 
version that can be quoted'' approaches it in the exquisite precision with which 
it follows the cadence and movement of Milton’s stately measures. 

The truth is that for work of this kind Calverley was magnificently equipped, 
both by nature and »'so to speak) by art. He was saturated with Virgil before 
he had left school ; he had a most retentive memory, an inexhaustible command 
of language, and a faultless ear ; and owning kinship, as he did, with all forms 
of genius, his imagination readily took fire at its touch, and burned with a 
corresponding flame. 

Common consent seems to have decided that C. S. C. is to be 
reckoned the first of English parodists. The element which chiefly 
distinguishes his work of this class is the element of mastery and 
strength. 

Lovets^ and a Reflection^ inimitable and unutterable nonsense though it be, 
is an extremely powerful piece of writing ; while of The Cock anei the Bull I 
venture to say that it will stand for all time a monument of vigorous, effective, 
and most justifiable satire. 

The first named of these two celebrated burlesques is, indeed, little else 
beside pure fun. It is too absurd to be satire, too ridiculous even to be ridicule. 

If it is to be taken in the light of an admonition, it is truly a loving correction, 
so empty of censure, and so replete with kindly mirth, that the accomplished 
authoress herself, who is its object, may (and indeed does) enjoy it and laugh 
at it as heartily as all the rest of the world. What moved Calverley to the 
perpetration of it 1 do not know, but it was probably written without much 
premeditation. He has been reading (we may conjecture) a well-known and 
deservedly popular volume of poems ; his sense of humour is tickled by certain 
seeming incohereiicies of thought and expression, obsei-vable in the first poem 
of the series, called he * spots’ here and there, with the eye of 

experience, sharpened by long practice on his own account, a too palpable 
sacrifice of sense to the exigencies of sound ; and while he is musing upon these 
things a gentle afflatus steals upon him, and the thing is done ; he thoughtfully 
takes up his pen, and in <a moment. 

In nioss-piankt dells which the sunbeams flatter, 
and all the rest of the inspired nonsense, is rattled off without an outward 
symptom of emotion stronger than a pensive chuckle. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the cordial intercourse 'already 
subsisting between poetess and poet was in no way disturbed by the appearance 
of Lovers^ and a Reflection \ and that, to the last, the brilliant scholar and man 
of letters possessed a valued and appreciative friend in this variously gifted lady, 
with the creations of whose graceful and womanly fancy such liberties had been 
taken by his audacious muse. 

• « * « • o * • 

Of Calverley’s parodies of Browning, and the so-called mystical school, 
a somewhat different accouut must, 1 think, be given. He here strikes in 
earnest, and with a purpose. The present writer, who is himself a humble 
and sincere, though often a sorely puzzled, admirer of Browning, feeling at * 
the first a little scandalised by thcL uncompromising directness of Calvcrley*s 
attack upon The Ring and the Booky once ventured to suggest remonstrance, 
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atid» with a view of convincing him . of the error of his way, repeated 'to him 
those noble lines, beginning — ‘O lyric Love, half angel and half bird? which 
farm the conclusion to the opening chapter of the story. Calverley said little, 
but his face flushed, and his eye lit up, and it was easy to see that no want 
of appreciation of the strength and beauty of Browning’s verse had prompted 
his assault upon those mannerisms and obscurities of style, which he looked 
upon as a grave literary offence His own clearness and, so to speak, point* 
blank directness of mental vision, rendered him especially impatient of all 
the crooked and nebulous antics and vagaries of thought or speech in which 
writers of the modern transcendental school are pleased to indulge ; and his 
parodies of this class must be regarded as a genuine and out*spoken expression 
of resentment that so much genius should seem to take so much pains to 
be unintelligible. 

The question has often been asked whether Calverley ha» left 
behind him any posthumous writings which may hereafter be given 
to the world. To this the reply must be in the negative. A few 
humourous poems scattered about in various magazines may properly 
be collected and included in future editions of his works, to which 
may be added some beautiful versions in English of sacred Latin 
poems, executed by him at the request of the editors for The Hywnafy ; 
but of original unpublished matter there is little or nothing beyond 
a few isolated fragments. From among the latter Mr. Sendall selects 
the following sonnet, in which the lines seem to flow with a quiet 
strength very characteristic of Calverley’s more serious moods. 

When o’er the world n^ght spreads her mantle dun, 

In dreams, my love, I see those stars thine eyes 
Lighting the dark ; but when the royal sun 
Looks o’er the pines and fires the orient skies, 

I bask no longer in thy beauty’s ray, 

And lo! my world is bankrupt of delight 
Murk night seemed lately fair-complexioned day : 

Hope-bringiiig clay seems now most doleful night. 

End, weary day, that art no day to me! 

Keturn, fair night, to me the best of days! 

But oh, my rose, whom in my dreams I see, 

Enkindle with like bliss my waking gaze ! 

Keplete with thee, e’en hideous night grows fair, 

Then what would sweet morn be, if thou wert there ! 

At what period were sown the seeds of the cruel and treacherous 
malady (Bright's disease), which ultimately caused his death in the 
very prime of manhood, can now only be a matter of conjecture. 

For some years his health had been gradually declining; and though 
his mental powers remained almost to the last intrinsically bright and clear 
and the charm of his society never ceased to delight the few who had 
opportunities of enjoying it — such opportunities grew year by year rarer 
and rarer, giving place to intervals of physical uneasiness and mental 
.depre^ion, which slowly led to his more and more complete withdrawal from work 
aitd'from the world. When at length the hopeless and incurable character of his 
disorder became fully apparent, his affectionate nature busied itself almost 
exclusively with thoughts of those whom he was leaving behind. A few short 
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dsys before ht9 death, in a conversation with' the writer about the future 
of his boys, his. mind suddenly recurring^. to those fields of classic lore from, 
which it was never long absent, he exclaimed, in tones rendered more pathetic 
by an increasing difficulty of utterance,— 

& naif yivoio varpog tvrvxj^arepog ! 

In their name we may accept, and reverently repeat the aspiration 
embodied in this line, but we may surely also complete the prayer, by 
adding, Ta S* oAX’ opoiOQ 1 

To pass through life, if so it may be, untouched by the shadow of that 
melancholy destiny, which clouded his days and brought his years to an end 
as a tale that is told ; not hoping, for that may hardly be, to rival him in 
powers of mind and intellect ; but in other respects— in manliness and native 
worth, in truthfulness, uprightness, and simplicity of character- to be even 
such as he wasl 
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The Franchise Bill and the House of Lords. By The Right Hon. Earl Percy, 
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The Duke’s Farewell. By W. J. Courthope ... ... ... — 

The Contraction of England and its Advocates. By Francis P. Labilliere ... — 
Letters from an Idle Woman’s Post-Bag, By Lady John Manners ... — 

The Government of London Bill. By Sir J. Whittakrr Ellts ... ... — 

On the Attitude of Christians towards the Old Testament. By the Rev. II. N. 

Oxenham ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

The Conservatism of Young Oxford. By The Hon. Georue M. Curzon ... — 
Poetic Emotion and Affinities. By B. Brooksbank ... ... ... — 

L6t Right be Done. — A Plea for Compensation for Irish Landlords. By Edward 
Tipping ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

The Clothes of Religion. By Wilfrid Ward ... ... ... — 

ITALIA Redenta. — T he clar?orous cry of the irredentist party 
in Italian politics is apt to turn men's altentioii from the work of 
“ redemption’* that has already been accomplished and is still goin^ 
on in United Italy. Mr. Alfred Austin here gives his impressions of 
the progress of that work, of the incongruities which it introduces, 
vaporetti mixed with gondolas, the Palatine turned into a museum, and 
locomotives snorting almost up to the Sacred Way. ^ 

To lovers of Florence—and who that has stood under the cam- 
panile, or even merely read Romola, does not love Florence ? — the 
opening paragraphs of Mr. Austin's pleasant article will have a 
charm of their own. 

There are few people, I suppose, who have not experienced a feeling of 
reluctance to revisit places where, once upon a time, they were not happy, 
^.ike horses, men ‘ shy’ when they are expected to pass spots where, they have 
been maltreated. It was no such feeling, but very much the reverse, that 
deterred me, for many years, from revisiting Florence. But at last, taking my 
courage in my two hands, I found myself, not many weeks ago, standing once 
again in the spring sunshine in the Piazza della Si^tona^ gazing with renewed 
wonder at the Tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, the work conceived by the human 
mind and fashioned by human hands, that produces, it seems to me, the most 
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sublime' of impressions by the simplest of expedients. Smiling at Matzocco — 
for who can fail to do so that remembers the truly Florentine purpose to which 
he was put in the year of Our Lord 1364? — and instinctively looking up, by 
way of precaution, as 1 ascended the steps of the palace, to make sure that 
another Senator was not being thrown out of the window, like to him who, 
in his fall, broke the arm of Michael Angelo’s * David,’ 1 paused a moment or 
two partly for the beauty of it, and partly for‘auld lang syne,’ to watch the 
gambols of the boy and the dolphin out of whom Verocchio composed his fanciful 
bronze fountain, and then ascended with solemn steps and slow, as befits the 
sanctity of the place, by stair after stair, to the vast Sala dei Cinquecento^ con- 
structed in the year 1495, ^be inspiration of Savonarola, to accommodate 
the Constglio Grande^ after Piero de* Medici had been expelled from Florence. 
Suddenly I was there, and lo ! he was there loo, in massive marble, thundering 
celestial menaces across the vast vacant space. 

A 

Girolamo Savonarola 
l^opo 

Trecentoltantaquattro Anni 
\J Italia Keilenta 
>l^XV. Giugno 
1882. 

After three hundred and eighty-four years ! So long ! So little ! At the 
further end of the hall still sits Leo X., son of Lorenzo, whom Savonarola 
refused, even at the point of death, to shrive, because he would not surrender 
the Government of One, and give back her liberties to Florence. Between 
these two figures there stretches a distance of 170 feet — nothing else I There 
they confront each other ; the Pontiff, fat, sleek, placid, and splendidly attired ; 
the F riar, lean, wan, clad in shapeless serge. 

You have only to go to the window, and look out upon the spot where he 
was burnt, You have only to ascend a flight of steps to find yourself in the 
most daintily-proportioned and most exquisitely-decorated little chapel in the 
world, the Capella di San Bernardo^ where he^. administered the Sacrament, 
first to Fril Domenico and Frh, Silvestro, and then to himself, before it was 
announced to them that * they must go down to the Piazza’ and be executed. 

It was a tender and characteristic thought that led these Floren- 
tines of to-day to place the statue of Savonarola in the Hall where 
“ three hundred and eighty-four years,” after the disappearance of 
the Consiglio Grande^ the first King of United Italy opened his first 
Parliament in Florence. Equally tender and characteristic is it of 
them to have inscribed on its pedestal that it is erected to Girolamo 
Savonarola by “ L' Italia Redenta'" But there is redemption, and 
redemption ; and could Savonarola revisit the city and the land he 
loved so passionately, would he, with his sombre soul and his anti- 
mundane aspirations, endorse or accept the phrase “ Italia Redenta P” 
It is true that neilher a lustful Borgia nor a luxurious Medici 
occupies the Chair of St, Peter. The Pontifical Throne is occupied, 
and has long been occupied, by a Pope of simple life, blameless 
manners, and profound convictions. The Church of Rome may 
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possibly be out of harmony with the spif it of the age. But hewhd^ 
feels himself most obliged to dissent frohi its intellectual concIusions 
must avow, if he be candid, that it exhibits its antagonism to the 
spirit of the age in no respect more signally than in this : that it is 
virtuous and. austere, while the world around .is luxurious beyond 
precedent and sensual beyond example. 

With the Rome of to-day, therefore, I tl>ink Savonarola would have no 
quarrel. But what would be his attitude towards Florence, and towards 
V lialia Redenta^ the Italy that the Florentines would assure him has been 
redeemed? I descend, and once more stand in the Piazza della Si^noriaf 
possibly on the very spot where, in reply to the declaration of the Bishop of 
Vasona, as instructed by the Pope, ‘ I separate you from the Church, militant 
and triumphant,* Savonarola uttered his last words on earth : 

... lliere, you trip. 

Militant, yes 1 Triumphant? *Tis not yours. 

How pleasant it is ! All the senses are satisfied. The sun shines, as alone 
it knows how to shine in Italy. The picturesque people come and go. What 
you can hence see of the Bar^ello and the BaiiiA are grateful to look upon. 
The Loggia of Orcagna has lost none of its charm. Walk a few paces, and 
you may sate your eyes upon Giottcfs Campanile^ upon the Baptistery, upon 
Santa Altana del Fiofe itself. Wander where you will, you will be satisfied, 
^nd mote than satisfied, or you are indeed difficuU to please. Hence to San 
MarcOf if you like, as the An abbiati and Compas^nacci did, when they were 
baulked by Savonarola of the Ordeal of Fire. But you will find there no one 
in the garb of Dominick, no hairshirts, no rosaries, no missals, no crucifixes, 
save those of Frd Girolamo himself, kept in a glass case as obsolete curiosities 
and which, with more of the same sort, you may see on paying the sum of 
tenpence. The frescoes of Frd Angelico are still upon the walls of the various 
Cells ; but ho one is praying befbre them. They are being copied, and photo- 
^aphs of them are for sale, which are bought and will be framed, and hung up 
in their houses on their return home, by people who like the icsthetic but not 
the austere side of Monasticism and the Dark Ages. If you want to apprize 
yourself how far Italy or Florence has been * redeemed* in the sense in which 
Savonarola understood redemption, come along to the Lun^o JJArno and the 
Casdne. . Very crowded, and very bright in every way, is the Via dd Cerreiani ; 
.if possible, still more crowded and more agieeable Uie Via Tornabuoui, 
The shop wiiidows are dight with gauds of every kind ; every vivid stuff, every 
glittering silk, every ingenious gewgaw modern industry produces. There are 
photographs of many fair and some brazen women. 1 do not observe any 
notification of a Sermon, or an * l^xposition of the Psalms,* by any Ftaie of 
San Mareo, or . any other rigid Confraternity ; but invitations, in very large 
letters, to the Opera at the P~eri^ola^ to French and Italian Comedies at this 
. Theatre and that, , tq Concerts at the Sala Filarvionica^ to the drolleries of 
.Stefdorello in the O^nissanti, and. to the Ballet and Birrerie, everywhere. Hqw 
. the flowers abound, and no thorns anywhere, along the marble seats outside 
She stately palaces! People tastefully. dressed are eating ices or crunching 
l^nboj^s.i^t Joeosa’s* are doing, the same at Doney’s. . Men faultleasly 
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attired, ^ ahd supreme artists in the southern craft of iiolce far nUHtiy are 
Standing outside the Cfrcolo or Club, and maike oeckiate at all the pretty, 
and some of the not pretty- women, that pass. At the Ponte Trinitdt^ the 
frustini — an old Florentine word very, familiar to me twenty years ago, and for 
which, I suppose, the modern English equivalent is * mashers’~are sitting and 
dangling their legs on the balustrade of the embankment of the Amo, waiting 
for the Beatrice that is to enchain them for all time with a glance. They were 
doing this yesterday at the same hour ; theywill be doing it again to-morrow, 
they will continue to do it till other frustini push them from their stools. It is 
the thing to do. It is the only thing to do.” 

Mr. Austin is severe on the modern Florentines for deserting 
the Viale dti Collin “ the most beautiful carriage drive in the world,” 
the construction of which contributed so largely to the finaticial 
embarrassments of the Municipio when they fondly thought that the 
capital would abide with them at least for a goodly spell of time. 
*‘All Florence'* haunts one little section, of the flat and interesting 
Cascine in preference to the Viale dei Colli with its unrivalled views 
of Fiesole^ of Monte Morello^ and of the towers and belfries of the 
City of Flowers itself. 

Arid why ? Because the fine ladies and the fntstim want to 
look at one another and not at wooded heights or delicate architec- 
ture, and they can pass and repass perpetually in that crowded * Row.’* 
Not that the Florentines* ways arc worse than those of Londoners or 
Parisians ; but when one secs scenes of such surpassing loveliness 
as the neighbourhood of Florence boasts, deserted, one feels inclined 
to moralize over the hardened indifference of the modern dwellers 
in modern cities to anything but horses and carriages, shop-windows, 
nods, becks and smiles, and interludes of conversation of immemo- 
rial triteness. 

The modern Florentines are no worse thad other moderns, all the world 
over. But they w no better ; no more serious, no rrtore austere, no more 
like what SavonAola wanted them to be. They have erected a monument to him 
after * three hundred and eighty-four’ years ; but in formal marble, notin reformed 
manners. The delicious villa and gardens of Care^gi, whither Savonarola was 
summoned by Lorenzo, when he was dying are maintained in their pristine con- 
dition. There is abed, and a priedien^ and a portrait of Savonarola, in the room 
in which Lorenzo ' turned his face to the wall’ when the F'riar of Saint Mark ex- 
claimed, * Die, by my voice unshriven,' and went back to Florence. There is 
nothing else, save your own reflections, if you happen to have any. Ever>^where 
their is homage, in marble, on canvas, in inscription, to the ‘ Hieronymus Ferra- 
riensis Ordinis Predicatorwnl whose tragic life has been so admirably written by 
Professor Pasquale Vittari\ than whom Italy contains no truer member of that 
Aristocracy of Letters for which I recently ventured to plead. But I fear the 
service is lip-service only. Sometimes, after catching glimpses of the elegant 
^pt^ridbuf of the denizens of Fibrence, i used to stand- and wait thinking that. 
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perhAps, down one of its $ide streets would come young l^ys and girls, dre9se4, 
like angels, and singing — 

Vanities I Vanities 1 Bring put your Vanities, 

Rouge-pots and scented girdles, spices, gums, 

Snares of the Evil One. Give up your drugs, 

Intoxicating perfumes, subtle scents ^ 

That lull the soul to slumber and arouse 
The sleeping senses in their swinish sty, 

And make them nose for garbage. Give them all up, 
l.ascivious fripperies, corsets, and the bait 
' Of pcrforatetl sandals ! 

Vanities ! Vanities ! Bring out your Vanities ! 

All of your Vanities bring out to burn ! 

What a bonfire there would be ! But no boys nor maidens in celestial 
garb made their appearance ; but only more fripperies, more 

Unguents and patches, tresses false, and tricks 
Of meretricious beauty, specious dyes, 

Henna, vermilion, all of them Vanities. 

Could Savonarola once again visit Florence, he would have to confess 
that though ‘ Rome* has mended its manners, Florence has not, and that Lorenzo 
the Magnificent is still RTaster of the Revels. He would have to return to 
the other world with the despairing cry, * Thou hast conquered, Medicean I * 

The inscription then, ** A Girolamo Savonarola U Italia Redenta^ 
18S2,” must have an unconscious irony for even those who lonjred 
and strove for, and now heartily rejoice over a United Italy. What 
Savonarola him.sclf would say to it can be surmised only by those 
who may have read the series of sermons he delivered in the Lent 
of A. D. 1497 upon Ezechiel. Would he not again thunder out, as 
he thundered out then : lo mi maraviglio come per li peccatti vostri 
non Si apre la terra e non vi assorbe. “ I am lost in amazement 
that for your sins the earth docs not open and swallow you all up.** 
Florence then — and the same may be said of Italy generally — 
is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the age and cherishes ideals, 
such as they are, of the century in which we find ourselves. If rail- 
ways, tramways, telephones, and every material convenience can 
redeem a nation, then no one need be anxious about the redemption 
of Italy. The Italians are the most practical people in rtic world, and 
have as profound an admiration for English looms and English iron- 
works as English people, or some of them, have for Italian palaces and 
Italian mountains. Milan, Florence, Rome are intersected with 
tramways ; and, as every body knows, vaporetti or little steamboats 
ply on the Grand Canal at Venice. 

Giorgio Tagliapietra, the good-looking frondolUre who was recently my 
guide, philosopher, and friend, reminding me of much that I had forgotten since 
1863, and telling me much that I never knew, speaking in that gentle dialect 
from which all the consonants seem to have fallen out, as the bits of hard 
marble had fallen out of the mosaics of St Mark’s, till they were recently 
repaired, leaving only the gold ground-work, joined his laments to mine over 
the obtruaon of the noise and bustle of steam upon the stately silence of the 
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vrbeelleas ways *of • Venice. ‘ And to think/ said Giorgio, * tliat permission was' 
given to the toply bya Venetian noble, a family that had produced 

Doges I” But I am forced to add that it was made clear to me, in pursuing 
the conversation, that Giorgio would have been of a somewhat different opinion 
had the vaporetti belonged to himself. He is a gondolier, and the steamboat' 
interferes with the profits of the gondola. Naturally, I would rather the 
vaporetti were not there, or, shall I say, that their traffic was suspended for my 
special behoof when I happen to be in Venice, by a decree issued by another 
descendant of the Doges ? That would be a truly British demand, and one 
that is, to all intents and purposes, advanced by those persons who wish Italy 
to preserve its Roman, mediieval, or Renaissance aspect intact, in order that 
when they are good enough to leave Holland Park or Chelsea Embankment 
for a little time, and cross the Alps, their msthetic sensibilities may not be 
offended or their holiday enjoyment interfered with. I am conscious of sharing 
their exquisite selfishness ; and what anguish the two chimneys at each end of 
the point of vision on the Arno in Florence have cost me, I should not like to 
say. But, short of condemning chimneys altogether — which would be as useless 
as ‘ screaming against the calm facts of creation^ — I do not see how Florence 
is to be deprived of them for my occasional delectation. They are horrible to 
look upon, no doubt ; afflicting cyc-sores that used not to be there before Italy 
was ‘ redeemed.* Italy was a Sleeping Beauty in those days- The Coliseum 
was at once a ruin and a forest; the buffaloes blinked in the Forum; the 
Palatine was a verdurous sepulchre, not a labelled museum ; Venice sighed 
and sang, always in the minor key ; and Florence was not only fair, but 
faultlessly fair. It was a world of charm and enchantment for a sojourning 
artist or a vagrant poet. But the Sleeping Beauty has awoke ; and the 
hammer rings on her anvil ; the bellows are at work by the furnace ; the 
locomotive puffs and snorts; the safety-valves whistle; anthracite has become' 
more prized than marble ; everybody is astir ; there is a coming and a going; 
the words pronli and partenza ring through the land ; and Rome is angry 
and mortified because Turin has succeeded in having a Great Exhibition while 
Rome for the present has failed. But pazienza / and the Forum will yet be 
covered in with glass and with iron girders, and Manchester shirtings will' 
take the first prize in an ‘ exhibit’ on the spot where Horace was button-holed 
upon the Sacred "Way. Italia fard da se was prophesied truly ; and this is 
what the modern Italians propose to make of Italy. In other words, they 
intend to ‘redeem’ themselves from the reproach of possessing only ‘ruins and 
a* garden.* They have grown rather tired of the * fatal gift of beauty,’ and 
they propose to be useful instead. Again, let me say, I am not ‘ taking sides,” 
ntty more than k intended to take sides with Savonarola against Lorenzo de 
Medici, or with Lorenzo de* Medici against Savonarola. I arrf only describing 
things as they sure. I am writing about Italia Redenta ; and this is how Italy is 
being redeemed. They give their locomotives high-sounding names : Encelado 
Ipocrate^ and such like. But locomotives, ever more locomotives ; iron rails, 
iron roofs, iron everything ; these are the objects most coveted by redeemed 
Italy.** 

Go where you will, you find that modern Industrialism has pos- 
sessed itself of the place, or ib denizens are bewailing themselves 
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because it has not yet done so. Mr. Austin contrasts the old style 
of journey from Rome to Florence, behind the bells of deliberate 
roadsters, assisted up the hills by a team of bovi with halts at 
Civit^ Castellana, at Narni, at Clitumnus, at Spoleto, at Cortona, 
at Assesi, at Perugia, with the modern mode— a whistle and a whiff, 
a few turns of the crank, half a dozen “ cinque minuti difermata^ and 
€CCo / you who breakfasted by the Tiber are rather too early for dinner 
upon the Arno. 

I remember once having to make out my own bill— I think it was at 
Terni — because the padrone was new to the work, and vowed he did not 
know what to charge, and he wanted me to give him an idea what travellers 
would be willing to pay. I remember, too, the second time I visited Assisi* 
just eighteen years ago, the only persons I observed there were monks, and 
one old crone, as moss-grown as the big untenanted piazza in which she sate 
spinning, and who, when she saw me and my compiiuion, forthwith, without 
interrupting her labours, began tremulously chanting a stornello — perhaps 
it was an impromptu — in which amore^ fiore and dolore figured chiefly. Versify- 
ing pn the primitive passions cannot be difficult in a language in which ‘love* 
‘iftower,* and ‘grief,* happen to rhyme. I spent a couple of days at Assisi 
..this last April ; and the place, though still retaining much that is simple 
and stationary in its aspect, seemed to me to have changed its appearance and 
character very materially since 1866. It has its own Carnival and its own 
theatre, and two omnibuses meet every train that stops at what the 
railway calls Assisi, but what is properly Santa Mafia degli the 

Pprziuncula of St. Francis — a couple of miles down the hill. But the 
dark-eyed lissom daughter of the house, that was so anxious my fare 
..should be good and my slumbers sound, was by no means of opinion that 
there is life of any kind in Assisi. There was no commercio\ and when she 
had said that, she had, in her estimation, condemned the place conclusively. 
She afterwards observed scnlentiously, * .S’/ /fzwnz, e pot si more^ — ‘one 

works, one sleeps, and then one dies.’ But I discovered that she knew 
'epougU French to thumb Parisian novels when she had the opportunity, and 
that she ‘played a little on the piano. That accounted to me for her 
iugutirious philosophy. When once a young w’oman takes to reading modern 
romances, it is probable that she will end by regarding the making of beds, 
»^the cooking of polpei.it, and the doing of her duty generally, as exceedingly 
uncongenial and low occupations.** 

The writer has not much s^jnpathy for the modesn Franciscan 
monks, who itt shoes and stockings and black cassocks have re- 
I^Iaced the’old community, penniless and in brown sergQ, and sandals. 

Nothing will ever persuade him that St. Francis intended any 
follower of his to live save from hand to month, whereas now the 
Sanctuary of St. Francis, with its three churches one above the 
other, still the . genius of Assisi, is tenanted by Possidenii, that is to 
say, Franciscans who, as a community, are allowed to possess pro- 
perty. Still he allows that tlie line of “holy poverty” should be 
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drawn ^somewhere .; and Mr. Austin saw and learnt something on his 
late visit to Assisi that will be thought curious by most hUiglishmen. 

“The original convent of Santa Chiara, a little way out of Assisi itself, 
was given by St, Francis to his female follower in Christ. Santa Chiara is no^w 
in Assisi itself ; and there, in a splendid shrine, where lights tended'by mute nuns 
never Cease to burn, the body of the Saint, discovered Some few years back' in 
a petrified condition, lies gorgeously attired. But the old Santa Chiara is now 
called San Damiano ; and though at odd times I have seen, and stayed at, a 
certain number of Franciscan convents, never have 1 beheld one so unutterably 
dirty, or tenanted by monks so ignorant and unsavoury, as those of San Damiano. 

1 am not one of those persons who regard Monks and Monasteries as subjects 
for invective or scorn. On the contrary, it seems to me the cloister may 
conceivably be a fitting harbour of refuge for devout or timid souls ; for him or 
her, for instance, as Goldsmith says — 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 

And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 

Life outside monasteries is not so admirable in every respect that life inside 
them need to be jeered at. But I do not think Saint Francis meant any of his 
followers to be so deplorably dirty and uninstiucted as the denizens of San 
Damiano. How was it, I asked them, that they were still there ? There are 
convents, like that of Assisi, or like that of Monte Cassino^ for instance, which 
the law suppressing conventual establishments allow still to exist, in consideration 
of their being monuments of art or seats of learning. San Damiano is scarcely 
either of tlicse. It was explained to me that a * ricco had bought the 

convent ; it had thus become private property, and he could do what he liked 
with his own. I was curious to discover who the rich Englishman was that 
thought he was rendering a service to Italy or humanity by prolonging the 
existence of San Damiano, as at present constituted. It turned out to be the 
Marquis of Ripon, the Governor-General of India 1 Whereupon I went my 
way, in no degree shaken in reverence for Saint Francis or in admiration for 
the thirteenth century, but somewhat confirmed in previous* doubt as to the 
wisdom of certain persons who figure as statesmen and rulers of men in the 
very different century in which we live.” 

Doubt i.s cast upon the idea prevalent in Engjland that the 
Roman Catholic Church has entirely lost its hold upon the Italian 
people. The writer was much impressed by the crowded attendance 
at a service in the Presiuncula, a little church within the vast edifice 
of Santa Maria degli Angcli, and he thinks the congregations 
attending mass at Florence, Rome, Turin or even Bologna, show that 
it is not only over the peasantry that the Church stains its hold. 

The breach between Italy and the Papacy is unha^Tpily not yet healed, and 
the perplexity it causes both to sensible politicians and to devout souls is con- 
siderable. In Rom^‘ itself, as might be expected, this perplexity is felt the most 
keenly. Politicians, who are determined that Italy shall remain united, that 
Rome shall be its Capital, and that the Temporal Power of the Papacy shall 
never be restored, are often forced to appear opposed tor the Church, when in 
reality they accept all its dogmas and observe all its rites; and many pious 
spiriu feel compelled to hold aloof from politics altogether, or even to seem to 
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the temporAl pretensions of the Pepney* hec&use they nre shoclced ftnd 
irritated by the tone and tactics of the extreme anti-Papal Party* though in 
their heart of hearts they love Italy, and would rather that the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals confined their energies to matters spiritual. In Italy, as 
elsewhere— though less than elsewhere — there are aggressive adversaries of all 
Churches and all Supernatural Creeds, and who lose no opportunity of making 
themselves as offensive as they can to the bulk of their fcUow-COUntr>'men. They 
cannot erect a statue to Garibaldi at l.oreto without wishing to inscribe upon its 
pedestal an ill-mannered gibe at the particular form of worship with which 
Loreto has for centuries been associated* Between these rude fanatics and the 
Encyclicals in which the restoration of the Roman States to Papal control is 
again affirmed, men of good sense and right feeling sometimes find it difficult to 
steer. But the steering is accomplished, nevertheless : and the abandonment 
by the Italian nation of the Roman Catholic creed is as little likely as the 
restitution to Leo XIII. of the territories given to his predecessors by the Coun- 
tess Matilda. 

While on a visit to Ravenna, Mr. Austin drove out to the Pineta 
to verify its alleged disappearance, and found that, for miles near 
Ravenna, the 

Ever green forest which Boccaccio’s lore 

And Dryden’s lay made painted ground for me” 

is practically dead. The immemorial wood is a sculpture of gaunt 
trunks and withered branches. In addition to the loss to the poor 
people who used to gather many a faggot there, the Commune will 
lose an income wliich must be supplied from some other source ; and 
what is the source to be ? 

The canker from which Ilalia l^denia is really suffering is excessive 
taxation ; and only the most thrifty, the most patient eye, and the most indus- 
trious people in the world, would put up with it. It does the Italians infinite 
honour that they should have borne this vexatious burden in order to pay their 
way, balance incomeand expenditure, and suppress their forced paper currency 
But if Italian statesmen be wise, they will now concentrate their thoughts upon 
reduction of taxation. Should they fail to do so, 1 fear there is a troubled future 
for their successors. The Inchiesta Agraria, or Agricultural Commission, has 
reveled startling facts, both as to the burdens laid upon land and as to the deplor- 
able condition of the agricultural labourer. Italian statesmanship wants to 
equalize the Land Tax throughout Italy, as we in India have equalized the Salt 
Tax. But as Northern Italy is now much more heavily taxed in this respect 
than Southern Italy, the. Deputies from the South resent and resist the suggestion. 

‘ Look,’ they say, at the railways there are in Northern Italy, Provinces thus 
favoured, and which possess such facilities for conveying their agricultural 
produce to market, ought naturally to pay more than districts comparatively 
destitute of this advantage.’ There seems some force in the argument. But 
the working of what are called the laws of political economy is far more subtle 
and incalculable than their erudite and unbending exponents appear to imagine ; 
and there are places in Italy where the population, instead of being benefited* 
has been injured by the arrival of railroads. Formerly, as the produce of the. 
vwtage could not be profitably transported from the spot where it was gathered; 
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it was consumed by the peasants. Came the iron way, and a Railway station, and 
away went the wine. The cultivators of the soil are worse off than before ; only- 
the owner, and the middle-man, reiiping any advantage. In Tus cany, where the 
Mezseria or Metayer system prevails, this could not happen ; and many Italians 
are of opinion that in the extension of this system of tenure of the entire 
tenantry is to be sought the solution for their agricultural problems. But, on the 
Other handf the difficulty of introducing it would be enormous ; and in Tuscany, 
where it is of ancient date, agricultural prosperity has long been fostered by the 
application to the soil of the wealth accumulated in more stirring and prosperous 
days by owners who were engaged in the profitable pursuit of commerce. 

The redemption of Italy has not been, and could not be, achiev- 
ed without lavish expenditure. The claim of Italy to be an;^ 
independent Power is now everywhere acknowlcd ged save in a few 
sacristies, and the Italians could well afford to cease building huge, 
and costly ironclads, and considerably to reduce the cost of their 
army. 

I have little doubt that one of the indispensable conditions of the intimate 
relations that associate Italy with Germany is the maintenance by Italy of an 
efficient military force. But Prince Bismarck is a statesman who would quickly 
apprehend the plea that no State can remain efficient, even in the military sense, 
which is fostering discontent among its subjects by excessive and intolerable 
taxation. It would be difficult to overrate the benefits Italy has reaped from 
its army. After having been the instruments for securing national freedom, 
it has served as a school of national education to all who have passed through 
its ranks ; first purging them of their provincialism, and then sending them 
back to their homes as witnesses and evangelists of the irreversible unity of the 
Italian people under a single sceptre. But that work has been done ; and the 
problem of the hour for Italian statesmen, which will remain the problem for some' 
years to come, is how to reduce the annual expenditure of the State by tw’o 
or three millions. This year in Florence, and the year prev iously in Rome, 
and in Rome again the year before that, I was present at the Review held in 
honour of the King’s birthday. It is a suggestive and inspiriting sight to see 
the King of United Italy emerge from the Palace of the Quirinul, where sa 
many Popes have been elected, and at the head of a brilliant Staff ride up the 
Via Nazionale, hung with the Italian tricolor, and lined with Italian freemen,- 
to the Piazza of the Baths of Diocletian, and there watch thousands of stalwart 
Italian soldiers file past him in the hot Roman sunshine. It is almost equally 
suggestive, and yet more pleasant — as anything in Florence is more pleasant 
than anywhere else — to see a kindred sight in the meadows of the Cascine, 
with its beautiful spring foliage at one’s back, and the mountains that take 
little heed of the seasons full in one’s face to the rear of the glittering battalions. 
But if .Italy intends to be redeemed according to nineteenth century ideas — and 
such unquestionably is her intention — she must put money in her purse, and 
take care not to spend it too prodigally. 

To most men the charm of Italy, the attraction of Italy, is still 
what it was, and resides iii the beauty of its cities, in the smile of 
its mountains, in the abundance and variety of its art, in the wm- 
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nittg manners of i» people. A generous and enVIghteiied mind-wflY 
not begrudge Italy its fresh Renaissance^ even thouglr this fresh 
Renaissance be of a somewhat material character. Industrialism*, 
like every pther dog, will have its day ; and, meanwhile, there is no 
difficulty in getting away from its less agreeable features. The 
nineteenth century has been welcomed by the Italians ; but the 
centuries that preceded it have not been driven away to make room^ 
for it, any more than the gentle, considerate Italian manner has been 
ousted by the abruptness of deportment that now-a-days prevails 
elsewhere. Mr, Austin gives an instance of what he calls — using 
the words in. their old sense — the grace and humanity of its people. 

I leaned, one morning, against a rude stone bridge spanning a stream that 
empties itself into the Lake of Como, about half-way between Bellagio and a 
little Commune called San Giovanni del Lago. A couple of bare-footed peasant- 
women came towards me, carrying on their backs, in loose wicker-baskets that 
everybody who knows Italy is familiar with, the linen which they had been 
washing in the lake. With them was a little girl, bare-legged like themselves 
and about three years old. When they reached the bridge, they doffed their 
loads and rested. The child forthwith made-believe to lift one of the baskets — 
three times as high as herself— upon her back. I told her she need not be in 
such a hurry to carry the loads of life, for they would come soon enough. The 
moralizing was probably a little too mature for the ears to which it was addressed, 
but the women understood, and seconded my sermon. Then, before they resumed 
their loads, one of them tur ned to the child and said, * Come, before we go, 
repeat your to the signore.* Forthwith, with most becoming gestures, the 
little girl repeated, in charming stanzas, the story of the Nativity. They were 
peasant-folk, of the humblest sort ; but 1 declare I never was in finer society. 
Then they donned their baskets, and there was ‘ A tividerla^ and 'A rividerla, 
though we shall never see each other again ; and away they went. In Italy, 
people are not yet too proud to say ^ Servo sud : nor are they so deeply enamour- 
ed of the gospel of Equality as to refrain from being polite snd deferential, lest, 
perhaps, you should not be deferential and polite in turn. 

Another instance of something more than mere fine breeding — 
of real courtesy and kindliness— closes the article. The writer was 
in the upper cloister of the Badid, 

“ I had gone there to look at the tomb of Francesco Va/ori, the soldier 
friend of Savonarola, who, as I daresay some of my readers remember, was set 
upon and killed by kinsmen of Lorenzo Tomabuoni — one of the Five sent to 
the scaffold, mainly by the influence of Valori, for conspiring to bring back Piere 
de* Medici— as he was hastening to the Signoria for help when the Convent of 
Saint Mark wasbeiug assaulted by the Arrabbiati and Cotnpagnacti. As 'I was 
standing by it, there came out of the sacristy a Benedictine priest. I asked him 
if be knew whether it was possible to procure a photograph of the monument, for 
1 had never seen one. * I fear not,* he said, * but I will do you one. I do not 
live here ; I live at Siena. But 1 have my apparatus with me, and though I am 
but an amateur, and the photograph will be a poor one, 1 will send it to you if 





y«ti tell tne ^here to address you«* I was leaving Florence in a couple . of days, 
so I gave him my address, and thanked him. Then I asked him what he 
thought was the meaning of the letters H. M., with crossed pa]m>branches 
between them, at the foot of the inscription. His surmise tallied with mine; 
and we agreed that they signified * Hotiorandus Martyr^ implying that Valori 
in dying for the sake of Savonarola, was considered to have earned the palm of 
martyrdom. Since my return to . England I have received three mounted pho- 
tographs of the monument, and long historical and biographical excerpts from 
various little-known sources concerning Valori and his connection with Fr& 
Girolamo^ Was not the act gracious, kindly, disinterested, full of fine humanity ? 
It was the work of a perfect stranger to a perfect stranger. 

No one can have lived in Italy, and known its people with anything like 
familiarity, without having similar experiences to record. These, and its supi'enie 
unfading beauty, lead one perforce to exclaim, when one leaves it, in the words 
of the old Tuscan love-song : — 

Benedetta sia la madre 
Che ti fece cosi bella. 

Tu sei la piu venzosa, 

Tu sei la piu graziosa, 

Tu sei la giaia mia ; 

Benedetta sia tu ; 

Yes 1 Blessings on the land that inspires fervid youth with hopeful dreams 
enriches manhood with endless sources of dispassionate meditation, and reserves 
for old age a dignified share in its serenity and its sunshine. 
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A Glimpse of the West.— T his article is interesting as 
showing what farm life iii the Western States of America really 
means, and that it does not necessarily or generally afford that “ good 
opening” for the superfluous youth of England which many British 
parents think that it docs. 

These “ good openings” arc generally first discovered in an ad- 
vertisement in some newspaper to the effect that most advantageous 
prospects exist for gentlemen’s sons in Western America ; and 
which further goes on to state that certain benevolent persons will 
receive young men into their homes and “ teach them farming” for the 
slight consideration of from 100 to ;^i 50 per annum. Visions of 
simple but excellent fare, milk and butter and eggs, of spacious 
hearths, of good shooting, beautiful climate, and rolling prairies 
float before the eyes of the young man and his friends. 

Of course a year of such agricultural training will not only add greatly 
to his stock of knowledge, but will initiate him into the ways of the country, and 
by the end of that time he will be sure to pick up some good employment on one 
of the big farms, and with the advantage of his careful tuition will doubtless 
soon become overseer or manager of some property. A very pretty fiction, 
but very wide o£ the mark.' So it is definitely settled that our ingenuous youth 
is to be packed off. His ticket is bought, the day for his departure to an un- 
knowo land, 5,000 miles away, has arrived, and grandinama very appropriately 
gives him her blessing, and a copy of ‘From Log Cabin to White House.’ 

Let US precede him and obtain a peep at this El Dorado. 

It is winter, and nothing but one huge white expanse meets the eye on 
every side. The siin, which has been more or less obscure all day, makes a final 
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effort to show itself before setting, and for some minutes Its waning . rays are 
reflected with lovely effect on the hard white snow* Looking round, there is 
nothing to break the monotony but one or two thickets of small young 
trees at long intervals. On approaching one of these ‘ groves* (in the language 
of the country) we find the trees all very small — ^generally not more than ten feet 
high— and planted in rows at regular distances, covering not more than two 
oc three acres on the average. They form, as a rule, two sides of a square, in 
order to give some amount of shelter on the north and west. Behind this is a 
small white wooden house, near which is a wooden stable and other buildings, 
and a yard enclosed by posts, boards, and ^ barbed* wire. In one corner of this, 
a rough hay-roofed, tumble-dovvn-looking shed affords shelter to some eight or 
nine head of stock ; and a big heap of straw provides a warm bed to a large number 
of hogs, w’hich literally bury themselves therein. On the south side of the stable 
various bits of machinery may be seen peeping out of the snow — such as the 
handles of a plough, the seat of a hay-rake, &c. Here and there are great banks 
of snow caused by the wind blowing between the buildings ; these drifts are 
sometimes as deep as ten and fifteen feet. But what are those curiously regular 
mounds all round the foundations of the house ? They are caused by stable- 
manure being heaped to the height of two and a half feet, and several feet in width,* 
in order to keep the wind from penetrating under the house. This, when co- 
vered with snow, produces the effect of an artificial snow-drift* Every- 
thing outside bears evidence that the 20“ below aero which has been the aver- 
age temperature for the last month has not been without effect. From the 
windows, which are coated so thickly as to obscure any outlook, except in small 
patches specially cleared, down to the hard slippery rope for lowering buckets 
to the well, everything testifies to the intensity of the cold. Indoors the farmer 
and his sons, if old enough, are pulling on big ‘ gun* (rubber) boots or ‘ felt socks* 
(a sort of knee-boot made of thick list), wearing in addition to the latter a pair 
of ‘ snow-shoes* (rather like our goloshes). • Thus equipped, they sally forth to 
do the evening ‘ chaws’ + — or, in other words, to feed the live-stock for the 
night, Indian-corn forming the substance of their food. In the house the wife 
is preparing salt pork, fried potatoes, and pancakes, for supper. She is cook- 
ing at a large stove in a room about 15 feet by 12 feet. This, the principal 
room in the house, is a plain whitewashed apartment, which, besides the stove, 
has merely a cupboard, table, and a few chairs and shelves. Off this is a smaller 
room, used as a bedroom by the man and wife, and warmed by the connecting 
door being left open. So much for the ground floor. Above there is one attic 
room, whose slopi ng walls are partly formed by the roof. This is the children’s 
bedroom. In one corner the stove-pipe is carried up from below, and the room 
is tolerably warm. 

Storms known as blizzards** occur now and again during the 
winter, consisting of a very heavy fall of extremely fine snow, with 
a terrific wind. These are authentic accounts of people having been 

• These are totally different from the Canadian and Indian snow-shoes, although 
known by the same name. We recently saw some in the window of a shop near 
Victoria Station, but these were erroneously described as warm winter moccasins. 

t The old English word <Aar€SrY^'^ of work j seen in woman.’— (Ed., ' 
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lost in these storms within a few y^rds “of their liouses, apt^arently 
in ignorance of thefr nearness to hoftid 

Spring puts in appearance about the beginning of April, and with if 
the farmer commences active operations for the year. If he has a good strong 
son, of sixteen or upwards, he will require no regular hired help, with the ex- 
ception of perhaps a man for a month, to assist in haymaking and harvesting. 
The father and son will each work a team of two horses,— and in that light soil 
two horses can plough, roughly speaking, two acres a-day. Thus, with a couple 
of ploughs working, and four acres being turned over every day, not much more 
than from two to three weeks is required to get over the sixty or seventy acres 
of ‘ spring ploughing.* This is generally the land on which the Indian-corn of 
the previous year has been grown. A similar-sized piece of wheat or other 
‘ small grain* stubble is ploughed immedi.ately after harvest, and left covered in 
snow all winter. It is thus the farmer, whose holding, in nine cases out of ten, 
does /lot exceed i6o acres, divides his ploughed land. These portions, together 
with a little surplus land for pasture, make up the usual amount. 

This description of farming is unquestionably no more than a 
•system of peasant holdings. The class of men working them corres- 
ponds to the English agricultural labourer. The profits are small, the 
prices of all agricultural produce being low. 

Under the ‘ Homestead* and ‘ Tree Claim* laws, a person can in an 
unoccupied district obtain 160 acres by living a staled number of years thereon, 
and in addition to this, another 160 acres by planting some 20 acres with trees. 
Thus, in well-settled-up parts there are instances of day-labourers from this 
country who, by having done this ten or twelve years ago, find themselves in 
possession of some 300 acres worth perhaps or’;^4 per acre. But these re- 
sults are not so easily obtained. In the first place, the parts where these claims 
can be carried out are necessarily wild in the extreme, and an immense amount 
of hardship must be undergone, and some capital expended, to convert 300 hundred 
acres of undulating grass-land into a well-tilled farm, with house, buildings, and a 
20-acre grove Then if, after all, civilisation should not rapidly extend itself 
into the immediate neighbourhood, but little return can be expected ; for, from 
the isolated position of such a place, markets are inaccessible, and the land of 
practically no value. So the gentle reader must not rush to the conclusion that 
he - can easily obtain 300 acres, and immediately sell it and fill his pockets. 
Besides, there are, of course, certain qualifications requisite, such as becoming 
naturalised. 

Thus, for an English gentleman’s son, there is no future here, 
unless he has some capital. He might, after his first year, obtain 
work on a farm from April to October at about 20 dollars (4 guineas) 
per month ; and for the remaining months of the year he might obtain 
his board alone in return for doing the ** chaws.” This income would 
just keep body and soul together, and is, surely, but a poor return for 
all the time spent at school, and the final outlay of £iso premium. 

If the reader has ever been in a country where the climate compels him 
stop indoors day after day, or at least only to go out for a short time well 
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wrapped in furs, he will have some idea of the dreadful monot<HEiy of a 
Western winter. A visit to town after a week of this is regarded by the farmer 
as a veritable oasis in the desert. His sleighs are got ready, and with plenty 
of loose hay in the bottom of the waggon he starts off, and may often think 
himself lucky if he reaches the town without one or two spills. Once arrived, 
he is so cold that a glass of something hot in the nearest saloon is practically 
indispensable. Having done his shopping, he is about to return, when a 
snowstorm comes on suddenly, and he knows he is let in for a night in town, 
Is it impossible to imagine the result in a neighbourhood of young, hot-headed 
Englishmen ? Being utterly sick of the monotony of the snowed-up prairies, 
and glad to be once more in the congenial society of fellow-countrymen, they 
determine to make a night of it, and have a real good time.* The proceedings 
are not wholly unlike a breaking-up supper at school, or a farewell wine at the 
‘Varsity,* only with this difference, that the gambling-table and the ‘cooler* 
take no part in those typical festivities. The ‘cooler* is the local ‘lock-up’ — a 
kind of caged den into which young gentlemen playing football with an empty 
pickle-jar at i A.M arc liable to be placed. 

Is it wonderful if, living in this monotony, young men indulge, 
when they can, in low dissipation, and .sometimes become hard 
drinkers ? 

The American farmers’ menu forms a striking contrast to that of our 
beef-eating Englishmen. Butcher’s meat is the last thing they think of buying, 
the great idea being that the farm should pro ducc its own food. An abundance 
of flour is easily obtained from the wheat grown on the place, while eggs and 
cream and butter help to make up an almost vegetarian diet. Salt pork in small 
chunks is generally placed on the table, bui this is looked on chiefly as a relish, 
except in winter, w'lien eggs are scarce, and more pork consequently eaten. The 
one piece of extravagance is committed at thresh ing-time, when meat is usually 
provideu for the extra hands then employed. As a striking proof of the expense 
of a meat diet, an American will tell you that at threshing-time it always costs 
him at least a dollar and a half a-day in butcher’s meat in order to satisfy some 
dozen hungi-y men. 

It is curious how many people in England, who scout the idea 
of their sons being engaged in trade, do not seem to regard the 
dirtiest manual work, when performed on an American “ farm,” as 
in the least degree inf t a dig. In the States, however, the farming 
community is considered to be the lowest grade in the social 
scale. 

The small ‘store-keeper’ (tradesman), his ‘clerks’ (counter-jumpers), the 
saloon-keeper, and even the artisans of all kinds, whether paper-hangers, 
painters, or what not, are all looked upon by the community at large as occupying 
a much better position in the world than the farmer. Why ? For this reason, 
that the business man in town requires not only a fair education, but also a fair 
amount of capital, before he can start his store ; the artisan likewise requires 
education (z>., his apprenticeship), in order that he may become a skilled 
workman J whereas the farmer rec^uires no literary or scientific education, as 
Ills work is merely unskilled labour, and his capital is, as a rule, only nominal. 
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The work of the farmer is merely unskilled labour, and as re* 
gards capital an example will give the reader an idea of the manner 
in which these people commence farming. 

A farmer’s son falls in love with and marries a farmer’s daughter. The 
parents in each case are old people, who, by dint of a life of very hard work and 
carefulness, have at last become free from all mortgages, Ac., and are happy 
and contented. Each of the newly married pair is given a horse as perhaps 
their life portion. The team thus'obtained is immediately mortgaged, and some 
cattle and hogs purchased. A few farm implements are then bought ‘on. time,’ 
the future crop being a security. Thus our young people start on perhaps not 
more than forty acres, the man doing everything outside, and his wife doing 
all indoor work. The first house is sometimes only a ‘ dug out* half underground 
with mud-walls. 

So not only does the farmer begin on nothing, but worse than nothing — 
mortgages and debt. Such is the class which English parents deem tlie appro- 
priate one for their sons to join. 

Many young Englishmen go out to the States with a capital 
of perhaps £2^000 or jf3,ooo, and utterly ignorant as they are, rush 
headlong into farming. The consequence is that, they have to pay 
through the nose for everything. In every bargain they are woefully 
beaten by the astute natives. They launch into all manner of 
expenses wholly incommensurate with the profits obtainable from 
their farms. Two or three years of farming is generally enough to 
disgust these men with the occupation, and, as a rule, they consider 
themselves very lucky if they have not a considerable deficit as a 
sole result of their agricultural “ opening.” 

Any American with the same capital and education, even in his wildest 
flights of imagination, would never entertain any idea of farming. He might 
doubtless buy land as a speculation, and if his land was ‘ broken* (‘ breaking* is 
the first ploughing of prairie soil), he would have renters on it ; but that is the 
limit to which his farming would extend. Juvenile Jonathan, unlike young John 
Bull, would be brought up with regular business habits and disposition. With 
any approach to the same capital, he would start a * store’ in a small town ; by 
attending to business he would own, after some years, the largest store in that 
town, and in time would possess a flourishing business in one of the largest towns 
in his State. 

The only benefit' obtained for a young Englishman, who learns 
farming in America by the premium system, is the qualification to 
perform ordinary unskilled agricultural labour at a remuneration of 
some 75 per cent, (three shillings) per day. 
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The Use and Abuse of Parties. — P arts of this article seem 
worth noticing as throwing considerable light upon American 
politics, and as giving the estimate formed of them by an American 
writer. After speaking of political divisions elsewhere, he says : — 

In our own country the party lines originally followed distinctions less 
Profoundly philosophical, and more obviously .political, though it would not 
be difficult to show the presence in the two historical parties of our early his- 
tory of organizing forces quite akin to those which gathered the English parties. 
With us, however, the opposing tendencies were the centralization and the diffu- 
sion of political power. The one party seught to strengthen the national 
government, the other to maintain the rights of the States. The stability of our 
political system depends on the proper balancing of these two forces. Certain 
powers are reserved to the States, other powers are vested in the Federal Govern^ 
ment ; the codrdination of these powers may well be the task of two great politi- 
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cal parties. Here, too, there is something to be said on both sides. So long as 
the parties divide on this line, the patriotic citizen may safely attach himself to 
either of them. National authority needs to be strengthened ; municipal liberties 
need to be preserved ; there is room for good work in both directions While 
these questions formed the staple of political discussion there was still fierce 
party spirit, and much unseemly and bitter controversy, in our political life ; but 
there was also dignity in its debates, and meaning in its movements. 

The tariff question, he continues, is another legitimate political 
subject of discussion and opinion, with two sides to it. The 
question of slavery was not such, and the division of the people 
into two great parties about such a question could only result in 
disaster. Slavery in a Democratic republic is an abnormity, as well 
as a question that raises an enormous wrong into a political issue. 

But, neglecting the ethical aspects of the case, the question about slavery 
struck at the organic ideas of the national life. Slavery may be a beneficent 
institution ; but if so, this nation has no right to exist. To this complexion it 
came At last, and was sure to come from the first. The slavery question was not, 
therefore, a legitimate political issue, because it had not two sides, unless the 
question of the national existence has two sides. The thrusting of such an issue 
into political discussion works mischief in many ways : it damages those who 
support the anomaly ; it renders many of those who oppose it fierce and 
Pharisaical ; the worst passions arc aroused, and when the smouldering strife 
breaks out, as it surely will in the horrible conflagration of civil war, a condition 
has been reached from which it is not easy to lead political discussion back 
to sober ways. ’ 

This is the difficulty in which American politics have been 
floundering now for fifteen years. Slavery is dead, and the southern 
question has now dropped out of politics. And now what political 
issue has survived the burial of the Southern question ? On what 
lines of policy, on what doctrines of state craft, are the two great 
parties divided ? Precisely what does the Republican party now 
stand for, and what the Democratic party ? 

A thorough study of the platforms of the two parties and of the utterances 
of the party organs and of the party leaders for the last ten years would fail to 
afford any clearyanswer to these questions. On finance, while finance was an 
issue, neither party maintained any consistent policy ; the Democrats, turning 
their backs on all their traditions, flirted most with the Greenback faction ; but 
there were hard-money Democrats and soft-money Republicans all in good 
standing in their respective parties. The same thing may be said of the tariff 
question. What intellectual change a man would be required to make in passing 
from one of these parties to the other it would be hard to tell. Who are the 
men most prominent as political leaders during the last twelve years, and what 
are their opinions on questions of legislation ? 

The lack of significance in the opinions of the men who have been of late 
the accredited leaders of the two parlies, together with the studied ambiguities 
. of their platforms, show that there is now no intelligible doctrinal difference 
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• between them. There is a difference, however, and it is easy to formulate : the 
Republican party exists for the purpose of retaining and distributing the offices ; 
the Democratic party exists for the purpose of regaining and distributing the 
offices. 

The mental change required of the voter who passes from ope party to 
another involves, therefore, simply the substitution of one letter of the alphabet 
for another. Perhaps the moral change is not much greater. 

It is no exaggeration, it is the simple truth, to say that the raison getre 
of each of the two great political parties to-day is the government patronage — 
the possession of it in the one case, the hope of it in the other. Principles on 
which the two parties ditfei there are none to speak of ; policies about which 
they disagree they rarely mention ; the strife is simply for the spoils of office. 
Each party is ready to read its own record backward for the sake of carrying an 
election. 

In the contest that arose respecting the Louisana election 
returns in 1876, we saw the Republicans exalting State rights and 
the Democrats national supremacy, each party renouncing its own 
traditional prmciplcs, for the sake of counting in its candidates ! 
Thus wc find two noteworthy facts in our recent political history — 
the death of principles, the strife for patronage. 

There will never again be any assignable difference of principle or policy 
between the two political parties, until the belittling and warping influence of 
the spoils shall cease to be paramount in political life. If we would have parties 
that stand for something, and campaigns that enlighten instead of mislead and 
corrupt the voters, let us make haste to establish an unpartisan civil service in 
all branches of the Government. 

The writer proceeds to the general question as to what is the 
duty of intelligent and patriotic Americans respecting “ parties ?” 
To this question, he says, various answers arc given. 

1. Keep out of political life. It is hopelessly corrupt. You can do nothing 
to purify it. Let it alone. 

This is the argument of despair, lightly urged by many frivolous and faith- 
less souls, but not to be entertained by^ny patriot. 

2. Vote always, but belong to no party. Join the unorganized mob of 
Independents ; take your place on what Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., calls 
‘ the centre of the tilting-board,’ and put your votes in every election where they 
will do the most good— voting always for the best men, or, at any rate, against 
the worse rascals. 

This is a comfortable way of doing political duty ; the practical difficulty is 
in determining which rascal is the worse. Both are sometimes so bad that it 
is hard to choose. 

3. Maintain h loose relation to one party or the other, but take no part in 
the primary meetings, and bolt when they offer you bad candidates or bad 
measures. The theory is that in this serai-attached condition you will influence 
somewhat the nominations ; that the party managers will be thinking of you 
when they make up (he ticket. 
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This, too, is apt to leave the voter, simply a choice of two evils. The gentle- 
men left by you in chaige of the primary meetings are not sure to think of yoo^ 
and if they do, they console themselves with the reflection that the other fellows 
will probably nominate a worse man than theirs. 

4. Join one .party or the other. Go into the caucuses, if you can get in. 
Take your pluck and your independence along with you. Tell the gentlemen 
in charge that you are interested in the success of the party, and that you want 
to help keep it in a shape in which it will deserve to succeed. Give them dis- 
tinctly to understand that while you ask nothing for yourself, you intend to take 
a hand in shaping the party policy and in making the nominations ; and that 
you will be guided in all this by a supreme regard for national interests, rather 
than personal interests. If in spite of your protests, they make bad nominations, 
bolt the nominations and return to the charge the next time, taking with you as 
many as you can of your well-intentioned neighbours. If you preserve your 
temper, and. use reason and keep standing up for men and things that are honest 
and of good report, peradventure they will listen to you at length, and you may 
succeed in lifting up the standards and in purifying party management. 

To the writer the last method appears by far the wisest one. 
He concludes : — 

The simple question is whether the intelligent and prosperous citizens will 
make up their minds to use the political parties as the instruments of patriotism, 
or whether the political managers shall continue to use the intelligent and 
prosperous citizens as the instruments of knavery. The abuses of party will 
cease when good men use the parties instead of being used by them. 
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Paris Classical Concerts. — T he opera in Paris is in its 
decline. The once famous Italiens, where Tamburini, Rubini, Mario, 
Pasta, Grisi and so many other voices of enchantment gave life 
to the compositions of Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, was burned to 
the ground ten years ago, and the tradition of its composers, singers 
and audience has perished with it. At the Grand Op^ra, that 
funeral monument of the brilliant music-fancying Second Empire, 
neither the best artists nor the great works of the present are to 
be heard ; the orchestra and chorus are less than second rate ; even 
the scenery is shabby. The Opdra Comique has an able manager 
and a good company, but is limited by its very calling to operas of 
the lighter sort, and it has no first rate singers of either sex. The 
tenors and baritones are unequal to giving even a work like Carmen 
its due effect The prima donm last year were Mademoiselle Van 
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Zandt and Mademoiselle Nevada, young girls with charming voices 
and more or less talent ; not artists in any sense of the term, 
although with study and experience they might become so. To com- 
pensate for the grievous loss of fine singers and actors, of talent 
and training, on the French lyric stage, a system of concerts has 
gradually come into existence which, by their excellence and 
steadily increasing popularity, are working a revolution in musical 
taste. They cannot take the place of the opera as a resort for 
amusement, or as a form of social intercourse, but they open a far 
wider field of enjoyment, and one more fruitful of true delight to the 
serious amateur. 

The mundane element is entirely absent ; there is nothing in those silent 
assemblages of men and women in street clothes, packed into a dirty, stuffy theatre 
of a winter afternoon, to recall or replace the aspect of the auditorium of the Italiens 
or Grand Opera in former days. The boxes, occupied by languid ladies in full dress 
with bouquets, fans, and opera-glasses, and gentlemen in evening toilet, with a 
cape-jasmine at the button-hole; the visits from box to box; the general conversation 
between the acts; the subdued chit-chat during the music, except when a favorite 
singer or famous air held the lively tongues in suspense; the notorious interest of 
some well-known spectator— sometimes a great personage, sometimes a fair lady — 
in certain persons on the boards, which lent excitement to their exits and entrances; 
the presence of the court; the arrivals and departures of birds of fashion, alighting 
between a dinner party and a ball to hear those other birds warble a cavatina or 
a finale i the curiosity and partisanship at the first performance of a new work, 
or the appearance of a new artist ; the indefinable emotions which a combination 
of lyric and dramatic art only can produce ; above all, the sense that the hearers 
belonged to the same world, that the opera house was in fact a vast drawing-room, 
creating a tacit accord and understanding throughout the audience, — these 
things are wanting at the weekly concerts of to-day. I will try and describe 
what there is to be had instead. 

Passing over the history of the origin and development of the 
concerts at the Conservatoire, whose Musical Society is the highest 
tribunal of musical criticism extant, we come to a detailed account 
pf the differences between them and the Concerts Populaires, which 
are offshoots from the Conservatoire. 

There is a marked difference between these various performances, not in 
quality alone, but in character, those at the Conservatoire holding the first rank. 
It is difficult to obtain tickets for them, there being but nine hundred seats, every 
one of which belongs to members or to regular subscribers. The same people 
retain them for a lifetime, and at their death the privilege passes to their heirs. 
The ji^e fac^s may seen in the sarn^ places year after year, until the eager 
• yonng listeners have beconio attentive aged ones ; enjoying the inusic less, un- 
derstwding it .better; taking it patiently for rest ajid recreation, perhaps for 
oblivion, instead of passionately forcing it into relation with their pwn personal 
hopes,, fears, hate, lov^ or anguish. When the old, regular oecupant of a seat 
disappeaW, and a new one sits in his stead, he is generally a son, nephew, or 
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grandson of the former possessor. The owners of seats cannot ala^ays attend 
the performances, and then they offer their tickets to friends, or send them to the 
office of the society, for the benefit of melomaniacs who are willing to take the 
various steps necessary for securing them. These consist in sending your name 
to the secretary of the society on the Thursday before the concert which you 
wish to attend, — Sunday being the day of the performance, — and in going to the 
office on Saturday, when you take your place in a file and wait until your name is 
called, which is done in the order of your application, when you receive one of 
the returned tickets, if any remain. If there have been too many before you 
there is still the chance of going on Sunday at the hour of the concert, tickets 
often being sent in at the last moment : then, by scuffling with others in like plight 
with yourself, you may obtain a first-class seat for twelve francs, or an inferior 
one for eight — there is nothing to be had, I believe, at less than five. The great 
objection to waiting until Sunday is that all the public concerts are given on the 
same day at the same hour, and at points very remote from each other ; so that 
of you fail of getting in at the Conservatoire you must miss the first piece on the 
programme anywhere else and run the risk of losing the concert altogether. 
After the music begins there is seldom room^ left except for standing. 

There arc few^ good places at the Conservatoire ; one does not 
hear very well in the boxes ; in the parquet all the seats are too 
near the orchestra ; but the centre of the hall is chilly at the open- 
ing of the concert and stifling at the end, while in the amphitheatre 
the temperature must be upwards of 90® from the first, and 
the seats have no back. Yet in listening to the concert the ama- 
teur forgets every discomfort. 

It is nearly impossible to describe playing the characteristic of which is its 
perfection. The sovereign charm of the orchestra of the Conservatoire is its 
finish, and this is produced by a combination of all the qualities which give us 
pleasure in music, each in a high degree, none falling short of the rest. First 
comes the primary one of strict precision in time and tune and observance of 
rhythm and accent ; then follow sonority, brilliancy, delicacy, fineness of modu- 
lation, power, perception, expression, — above all, the unanimity which in certain 
passages sounds like the even respiration of one great being, the breathing of 
some gigantic incorporation of harmony, in a happy dream. Again and again 
I have roused myself from the unreflecting enjoyment of merely hearing the 
music, in order to listen for flaws in the execution, but I • never detected a single 
want or weak point. I am unable to explain the superiority of Richter’s Vien- 
nese orchestra, which lifts one higher in the spheres of pure, lyrical pleasure, 
and brings one into the actual embrace of music as an ambient element, likQ air 
or water ; I can only say that it is more glorious than the Conservatoire, — that it 
has more inspiration. 

The vocal portions of the concerts of the Conservatoire are 
not up to the instrumental. The solo singers do not always meet 
the highest standard ; the chorus is not as perfect in drill as the 
orchestra, and there are sometimes uncertainty and feebleness in the 
opening bars. They give the music with great expression and effect, 
however, and the collective result of each individual’s being a 
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trained singer cannot be imagined by people who have heard only 
choruses composed of men and women singing by ear for the most 
part, or with a knowledge of music, but not of vocalization. 

The auditorium of the Conservatoire is unlike that of any Other 
place of musical entertainment in Paris. There is something official 
and respectable about its dingy, old-fashioned decorations, its 
Pompeian red walls inscribed with famous names, the aspect and 
demeanour of its audience. The last is unique. 

There are a few women of fashion In the boxes, but the majority of the 
hearers are men, — ^men not of elegance, but of distinction. As a rule they are 
decorated ; the little red ribbon is to be seen on the lapel of almost every coat. 
They ate the leaders of the press and of the literary and artist world, musicians, 
politicians, physicians, but except the last, not men of science. It would be easier 
to count the unknown than the well-known hearers. Their heads and faces are 
marked by talent. There is great diversity among them : from specimens of 
the Gallia comata tribe, which still affects shagginess, to close-trimmed, 
smooth-chinned members of the ministry, or men of letters, who in the fullness 
of years and honors have put away childish things in the form of long beards 
and frowzy hair. They are an audience of connoisseurs : faint scarcely audible 
mumturs, a slight catching of the breath, and other sounds of disapprobation, 
moi^ felt than heard, instantly follow a false note or faltering bar ; their applause 
is moderate, but prompt and exquisitely discriminating ; they seldom ask for the 
repetition of a piece of music, and when they do they obtain it more by 
persistency than by vehemence in clapping and crying “ Bis.” The unwritten 
criticism of these concerts is no unimportant part of the training at the Conser- 
vatoire. 

Next in order of excellence conies the Socicte des Nouveaux 
Concerts, founded and directed by M. Lamoureux, which gives its 
concerts at the theatre of the Chateau d* Eau, so named from a 
large fountain falling over steps. The theatre has 2,000 seats, and 
although these concerts are but in their third year now (1883-84) 
there is not room for those who wish to attend them. 

The same qualities which distinguish the concerts of the Con- 
servatoire are to be found in a less degree here. The simultaneous- 
ness with which the violinists draw the bow is beautiful to see ; it 
looks as if all the instruments moved together by machinery. 

The result is a smoothness hardly surpassed at the Conservatoire itself: 
the crescemlo wnd decrescendo how rapid soever the tempo^ swell and sink 

with an imperceptible gradation, like the rising and falling of the wind ; in the 
majestic ebb and flow of Beethoven’s symphonies the effect resembles the 
sublime harmonies of Nature obeying her eternal laws. The delicacy of the 
players is not less marvelous ; under their bows the violin passages at the 
opening of the overture and finale to the Midsummer Night’s Dream sound 
like the singing of midges, so fine and thin and clear, and the flutes in the 
scherzo seem sustained by one long breath throughout the entire, movemenu 
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The flute-playing in this orchestra is so exquisite that it accounts for the 
favour which that ticrtv neglected instrument once enjoyed. 

Richter of Vienna, M. Deldevez of the Conservatoire at Paris, and M. La. 
moureux belong to the same school of conductors. It is most interesting 
to watch their mode of leading. They seem to do scarcely more than beat 
time quietly ; a slight inclination of the bow, now in one direltion, now in 
another, the raising of a forefinger for a second, are their only gestures. They 
stand at the desk as tranquil and impassive as diplomatists, yet every musi- 
cian on the platform is completely under their influence. M. Lamotireux 
exceeds every one in Paris in his ascendency over his orchestra ; it is so ab- 
solute that it gives the spectator a sense of despotism in the man, that 
supreme autocracy which controls the very personality of others. He never 
appears to look after his musicians ; they look after him, I became convinced 
by long observation and comparison, that the mode of playing of an orchestra 
expresses the temperament of the leader. Its physiognomy is another curious 
peculiarity. Every player has his own individual expression of face, 
and it is amusing to mark the intentness, fervor, security, carelessness, 
or indifference with which each performs his part ; the anxious glances which 
some constantly dart at the leader, while others seldom or never turn their eyes 
towards him. But besides this, they have a collective countenance, the concrete 
of their predominating state of mind. At the Conservatoire it is that of a 
body of men who know their work so well that they do it serenely, without refer- 
ence to any one else, although there is a perfect mutual understanding between 
them and their leader ; their gaze is fixed on their music, while he on his side 
rarely looks away from his score. Lamoureux’s orchestra has less tranquillity ; 
they work steadil y, but anxiously, under the eye of their master. The contrast 
of M. Colonne’s with both the preceding is very striking : eyes, beads, chins, are 
incessantly turning towards the leader ; there is an active communication between 
him and his players, as rapid and {spasmodic as the working of an electric 
telegraph. M. Colonne always reminded me of a charioteer, whip aloft in one 
hand, with the other checking and guiding a hundred horses, in full career 
and on the point of breaking loose. He has a wonderful way of holding them in, 
them on, soothing and stimulating them by motions of his head, hand, 
or foot, by the sound of his voice and the mobility of his features. He leads- 
with every nerve and muscle, and he seems to throw himself into every one of 
his players. I have seen him rousing his chorus by singing with them, while 
conducting them and the orchestra through one of Berlioz’s intricate counter- 
movements. 

The concerts of the Socidtd Artistique, directed by M. Edouard 
Colonne, at the Thcdtre du Chatelet, rank third. M. Colonne pos- 
sesses in the highest degree the gift which the French call U diab/e, 
au corps^ that union of fire and energy which dashes at difficulties, 
carrying everything before it, and this he infuses into his musicians. 
Their mode of f>laying is more spirited than that of any other 
orchestra in Paris ; and they have an impetuosity which is allied to 
the genius of certain great works. 

The way in which they give -the Rakoezy March, from the Damnation de 
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FAust^ illustrates the tertn of furitt france^^ .which the Italians of the fiffcenth 
and sixteenth centuriefs gave to the onslaught of the French troops hi the days 
of their great captains* The sqtUidrons of Magyars charge by with irresistible 
rush, their barbaric Strains mingling with the echoes of clashing arms and wild 
cries. I received the most tremendous musical impression of my life at M. 
Colonne’s fifst Wagner memorial concert, given on the 25th of February 1883.- 
The selections began with the overture to the Tannhaiiser followed by the prelude 
to the thhrd act, and WoIfram*s recitative as the pilgrim train advances through 
the valley on the way back from Rome, singing its sweet and solemn chorus. 
The fervent, heart-broken prayer of Elisabeth came in order, and the tender 
apostrophe to the evening star by her faithful, hopeless lover, closing with the 
minstrels’ festal march and chorus. The constant progression through so many 
different emotions of an intense and absorbing nature, the increasing sonorousness 
and scope of the harmony, gradually released the musical sensibilities from the 
trammels' of personality and the musical intelligence from the limits of attention, 
until the being was merged in tides of sound which seemed to beat against the 
bounds of space. The sense of might in the music was overwhelming. The 
excitement was indescribable, and pervaded the atmosphere ; leader, orchestra, 
audience acting and reacting upon each other with an electrical interchange of 
feeling; The impression cannot be conveyed ’in words, which sound exagge- 
rated while falling infinitely short of the truth. As the climax slowly subsided 
old Joseph Dessaueris criticism on Wagner in Vienna ten years before came, 
back to me ; * He is a cataclysm.* In fact, the music had swallowed us alive, 
like a gulf The excitable audience was wrought into a frenzy, in which other 
passions than melomania had a share. There was in some hearers real antipathy 
to the composer, in others animosity to him as a German, and these prejudices 
struggled, fiercely against the dominating power of the music and the rapturous en- 
thusiasm of the majority. The grandeur of the Tannhaiiser, the chaim of the 
spinning chorus from the Flying Dutchman, the gravity and interest of the pre- 
lude to Parsifal, kept the dissidents in check until the wild gallop of the Val- 
kyrie began. The stern daughters of Odin rode on the whirlwind above the din 
of the battle-field, sweeping ‘mortals with them on their breathless course ; and 
then the storm burst in hisses, hooting, stamping, shrill whistles, calls, cries, and 
counter-cries ; * That’s not music !’ ‘ Bravo ! bravo ! bravissimo V ‘ If the Germans 
want to hear it, let them go hear it at home I* ‘Bis! bis 1 * (Again, again.) 
‘You sha’n’t have it.’ ‘Superb! Magnificent!’ ‘Stop it!’ ‘Turn out 
the blackbirds 1 * (the men with the whistles.) ‘ Down with the circus-rid- 
ers !* This last bit of wit at the expense of the Valkyrie raised a laugh 
which almost turned the scale ; but the applause was redoubled to counterbal- 
, ance the joke, and in the end, after a tumult which was nearly a riot, the ayes 
had it The Chevauchde was repeated amid deafening shouts, and again the 
terrible riders thundered through the air, while the battle raged below, When 
it was over, and M. Colonne came forward in response to the acclamations of 
the panting orchestra and breathless audience, every hair of his well-brushed 
brown curl^ st<KHl on end* 

Whatever these men play has the same . drtOj’ no Parisian' orchestra ap- 
proaches them in rendering Wagner, Berlioz, and contemporary composers of 
their school. Although power and passion are their chamcteristics, it must not 
bis supposed that they are lacking in sweetness and tenderness. They struck 



me as excelling in the latter, especially in accompanying the voice, whether in 
solo or chorus ; the sofiest human notes are not softer than their pianissimo 
playing., But their strong point is their ability to sway an assemblage, and make 
it thrill and vibrate like a crowd under the influence of a. strong popular sentiment ; 
and their impulse undoubtedly comes from the stimulating quality of their 
leader. 

The writer went for the first time twelve years ago to one of 
the Concerts P.opulaires, led by M. Pasdeloup. They were then the 
only musical recreation of a high order, except the concerts at the 
Conservatoire. 

r remember the mixture of amusement and annoyance with which t 
perceived the strong stable smells (the building being the winter circus), the 
shabbiness of the audience, the discomfort of the seats. As soon as the music 
began I forgot every drawback to enjoyment. There was a symphony of 
Beethoven’s performed by over ninety instruments ; I had never heard any. 
thing like it before, and I was transported with delight. M. Pasdeloup was 
then valiantly combating his countrymen’s prejudice against Wagner, amount- 
ing in many of them to positive hatred, and exasperated by the anti-German 
rage- left by the recent Franco-Brussian war. The first attempt to perform, 
his music at the Cirque d’Hiver was met by such obstreperous opposition that- 
it had to be given up. This was in the autumn of 1872. 

It was the autumn of 1882 before the writer attended another 
Concert PopuUire. Beethoven’s Second Symphony was given, among 
other things, and for the first time in Paris the prelude to the' 
Parisfal, with the hymn of the Knights of the San Graal. Every 
seat was occupied, and before the latter production began, the house 
filled until there was no standing room. The audience listened to 
it in perfect silence, and it was repeated without objection. On 
the second occasion the orchestra did not appear so good as formerly, 
both time and tune being occasionally faulty ; there was an absence 
both of delicacy and of volume, of fine shading and, above all, of 
unanimity, of common impulse. M. Pasdeloup did not seem to 
have his players thoroughly in hand ; he did not hold them together 
like the other leaders, he lacked vigour and at the same time repose.. 
But no lover of music can cease to be grateful to M. Pasdeloup for 
the great work he has d6ne. 

There is something, too, most amiable and expansive in his presence and 
individuality ; there is a genuine, genial enjoyment of music for itself alone ; 
when a composition is well played he looks as happy as a child. * There is not 
one of the leaders who loves music so heartily and with so much disinterest* 
edness as he,’ said a distinguished composer to me of M. Pasdeloup, It must' 
have been a real satisfaction, therefore, to many people that the first Concert 
Populaire of the present season, 18^3-84, was a great i mprovement on those of 
last year. Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony was beautifully given, with great 
spirit and expression, and the accompaniment to Mozart’s Piano Concerto in 
E ll^t was not less wcH performed. The latter is a very fine thing, one of 



twenty-seven similar compositions by the same master, of which but two or three 
are known even in Europe. M. Pasidelo'up announced in his prospectus, last 
September, that he should give the greater number of them in the course of 
the winter, M. Theodore Ritter taking the piano part. This gentleman once 
had a great reputation as a player of Beethoven, but sank into obscurity from 
too great partiality to his own compositions. His touch is a' trifle heavy and 
hammer-like on the accented notes, but otherwise his playing is the very 
model of classic style ; it has largeness, solidity, sobriety, a crystalline, clean- 
fingered precision, and in the forU passages real majesty. The Concerto is a 
very fine production, with a breadth and massiveness which recall Beethoven 
and Gluck* rather than Mozart, yet with the distinctive tenderness and grace of 
the last. The programme was made up by St. SaSns’s JdUncsse d'Hercule, an 
air for violoncello and harp from Beethoven’s ballet of Prometheus, and the 
overture to Weber’s Oberon. It was a truly delightful concert,” 

The audiences at all the concerts are all alike keenly critical ; 
in other respects there is a marked difference between them : 

That of the Conservatoire is decorous and fastidious, that of the 
Cirque d’Hiver easy-going and plebeian ; the Chateau d’Eau is harder 
to please, and rowdy, and although violent scenes are less frequent there than at 
the ChAtelet, which is extremely Bohemian, I heard an attempt to give Berlioz’s 
Carnival Romain an encore put down, in spite of M. Lamoureux, by hooting 
and braying, in imitation of the too asinine blasts of the horns. The large pro*' 
portion of poor people in them all is a very interesting and touching clement : 
hundreds of men who cannot afford to pay for a seat come in before the great 
work of the programme-^most often one of Beethoven’s symphonies, — and 
stand through it, many of them through the entire performance. A very pathetic 
group is the common one of a shabbily dressed young couple, with a baby. 
The babies, as a general rule, are good ; but the funniest row I witnessed at the 
Chateau d’Eau was caused by one who whimpered during the adagio of Beetho- 
ven’s Third Symphony. After the poor mortified mother had withdrawn with 
the offending infant, -j-no easy matter through the closely packed crowd, — 
uncomplimentary remarks and epithets continued to fiy about, which provoked 
the father to reply angrily ; upon which arose cries of ‘ Turn him out !’ A 
grave-looking, middle-aged man suddenly said, from the other side of the thea- 
tre, * It was enough to make the child ill to bring it into such an atmosphere ; 
t^t i$ why it cried.’ The sententiousness with which this opinion was deli- 
vered caused general laughter, in the midst of •which somebody cried out^ 
* Now,, then, steam up 1’ to the orchestra, which had stopped playing, and the 
concert went on. But there are always many very little children present, who 
are evidently brought for their own enjoyment, and they do enjoy wonderfully, 
some sitting like statues, others nodding their heads and beating time with their 
tiny hands, smiling gleefully at each other. 

The writer had two opportunities of hearing M. Plantd, whom 
he calls' the most accomplished and finished pianist alive. 

This gentleman, being rich, allows himself to live as he likes, and to play 
when and where he likes, or not at all. His home is in th ^ andes, the region 



cif ireit ^ pine wcjods and sea-breezesj where the shepherds go abodt upon stilts* 
There jhe lives in retirement most of the year, making an annual visit to Parish 
and occasionally travelling to other countries. In the former he usually gives 
one concert, seldom more,— an event to which the musical world looks forward 
with great eagerpess and excitement. Last spring, after M. Plantd was known 
,to he in town, weeks went by j his adorers were on the tip-toe of expectation ; 
it was bruited about that he had been playing at private houses in strict secrecy^ 
but no concert was announced. At length, losing patience, people went to 
inquire at the principal music shops, where advertisements appear and tickets 
are sold ; the answer was, M. Plants did not intend to give a concert that season 
The disappointment was great, and great was the joy when an entertainment 
'was proclaimed under the auspices of certain charitable and patronizing ladies 
in aid of their blind asylums, at which M. Plantd would play. The programmes 
promised a great deal of other talent, and the first class seats sold at twenty 
francs ; the second, which were the dozen upper rows of benches, without backs, 
'at ten: The circus was crowded, nevertheless ; the body of the house filled 
with persons who meet only on rare and special occasions of this sort. There 
wefe women of high rank and piety from the seclusion of the Faubourg St. 
'Germain, who never deigned to appear at the Courts of Louis Philippe or Na- 
poleon the Third any more than at M. Gravy’s receptions ; relics and represen- 
tatives of each of those dynasties ; ladies who sail with the wind, and whose col- 
ors are neither Bourbon, Orleanist, nor Republican, but those of the season ; 
and the men who are at the beck and call of the different patronesses. Tho 
very variety made the social aspect of the affair one of extreme exclusiveness, 
and it recalled descriptions from Feuillet’s and Cherbuliez’s novels. There is 
always some curiosity felt about the personal appearance of celebrities of 
any kind. M. Plants is slight, pale, and gentleman-lilse, looking on the whole 
not unlike a certain good type of American, and with nothing of the lion about 
him except the superfine manner in which he poised his finger upon the 
keyboard. He was supported by M. Faure, the first baritone in Europe, th6 
most perfect and delicious singer of our day. He had not been heard at the 
opera in Paris for some years, to which its deterioration is partly due, as ihfe 
presence of so gifted and conscientious an artist must necessarily keep up the 
standard of an entire company, M. Faure gives as much attention to thb 
acting as to the singing of his parts. It is said as an instance of his painstak- 
ing that previous to appearing in Les Huguenots he practised playing at cup 
and ball for six weeks, in order never to miss the catch once, as he wished to 
introduce it in a scene at the court of Charles IX, the game having been in 
fashion at that time. He bestows the same scrupulous study upon his music, 
to which he adds a rich and a mellow voice, a faultless method, and g^eat ge- 
neral Intel Hgence. M. Faure is a dark, handsome, thoughtful-looking man, who 
appears taller than he is from a Spanish gravity and dignity of bearing. The 
music was beautiful, but the bills of fare of benevolence are always too full. Be- 
sides Plantd and Faure there was Carlotta Patti, who sang with a science and 
style to throw her more famous little sister into the shade ; and there was the 
fiery M. Colonne; with a portion of his orchestra, and M. Delsart, a distinguish- 
ed violoncellist. Actor and actresses from the Thd&tre Francais were advertised, 
but they were unexpectedly prevented from coming, and were replaced by others 
of less renown, who xecited humorous and sentimental poems. There was 
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too much of it, but the audience agreed that it \#as a great Success, and the lady 
managers were corapl imented and congratulated with much effusion by their 
acquaintance. 

The second and last appearance of M. Plantd was on June 1st 
again at the Cirque d* Etd, at the Festival Pasdeloup. The foundelr 
of the Concerts Populaire was* present with the flower of his 
orchestra, M. Faure, Madame Gerster and other musicians of note. 

It was a real festival. It was one of those chosen hours when a happy 
magnetism per\'ades an assembly, and a subtle sympathy envelops them in one 
sensation. M. Pasdeloup led, his orchestra performed, the other artists played 
and sang, as if it were a royal wedding ‘ once upon a time,^ and the fairies were 
showering gifts on the whole company. Plantd’s style is the most consummate 
art ; smoothness, facility, refinement, can go no further on the piano. Grace 
and elegance are the characteristics of his playing, but he puts forth surprising 
power without the slightest effort It is only when he plays Chopin that one is 
conscious that he has his limits ; he does not possess the intensity, the lyrical 
passion, to interpret that suffering soul. But M. Plantd is peerless among con> 
temporary pianists. Liszt I never heard, but Thalberg could not be compared 
with him, Biilow is cold and mechanical, and Rubinstein crude beside him. He 
played that day with an expression and a touch of ardor which had not made 
themselves felt at the previous concert. Faure sang divinely. Madame Gerster 
had twice her wonted brilliancy and charm, and her pleasing personality enhanced 
the effect. The audience was in raptures, in ecstasies. But the artists were sing- 
ing and playing for themselves and each other, mutually inspired and delighted. 
The climax was reached when the two idols of Parisians, Faure and Plantd, 
gave Gounod’s lovely sprijg song with orchestral accompaniment. It was a magi- 
cal achievement of delicacy and lightness. M. Faure’s faintest tones and 
M. Plante’s ethereal fingering were audible through the whispered harmonies of the 
orchestra, modulated to the last degree of pianissimo. The ravishing sweetness 
and sentiment with which Faure gave the melody can b^rdly be forgotten by any 
one who heard it on that day. As he sang and Plante played and the orchestral 
.murmured of spring, nature and the human heart seemed reviving and awaken- 
,ing to youth, hope, romance, love, and the poetry of existence. The audience 
sat . entranced until the last chord died away, and then broke into transports. 
As the concert ended, they poured into the warm, bright air of the summer 
afternoon, with eyes shining and cheeks flushed or pale with exquisite emotion, 
and seemed to diffuse a higher enjoyment among the pleasure-seekers under 
the flowering chestnut avenues of the Champs Elysde. Plantd and Faure lin- 
gered and talked beside the fountain near the door until everybody else had 
gone, as if loath to break from the spell which had held them and their hearers 
This memorable day closed the musical season of j882-83. 
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Paris, 31^/ Muy 1884. 

tone of the French press is very exultant at the break-down 
of English administration in Egypt ; it is with something between 
pity and contempt that England is lectured, and it would be a happy 
release for the valley of the Nile — it is claimed — the day she took, 
herself off, and allowed France to accomplish what England has 
failed to achieve. English influence is under a terrible eclipse in. 
the East ; her policy wants definiteness and backbone ; a man is. 
required at the wheel, with the astuteness of Bismark and the ready- 
courage of Cromwell. 

M. de Lesseps has triumphed — not over his opponents, but over 
his coterie. The result is so far good, that England becomes partially 
placed ill possession of her right to administer a route where she 
is half-owner and four-fifths customer. A good length of the thin 
end of the wedge has been got in. M. de Legseps will henceforth 
be able to order the closing of the canal, by signalling to the 
employes to stop work. 

The monster International Exhibition for 1889, in honour of the 
Centenary of the P^rcnch Revolution, is likely to have its quarters on 
the plateau of St. Cloud. That would succeed, if the feeding railways 
whisked passengers from the Palais Royal to the interior of the 
^how, in ten minutes ; — ^just enough time to roll and smoke a cigarette. 
The Exhibition is to be entirely different from any and all hithertq 
held. The capital is already guaranteed. 

The French have apparently forgotten Tonkin. Disappoint- 
ment is felt, that England, Italy, Germany, &c., can claim the 
same customs tariff as may be conceded to France ; more annoying 
still is it that the southern provinces can be commercially betteir 
tapped from Burmah than from the Red River. 

Opinion is not.at all satisfied that the Bill for the Revision of the 
Constitution is free from dangers — that terrible “ unknown,” which 
is ever in the air of France. The present Chamber ejected Gambetta 
from office, because he wished to limit in advance the programme of 
the Revision Congress ; now the same deputies concede to Jules 
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Ferry, what they refused to Gambctta. Who can count upon their 
not changing their minds when in Congress ? May not a project 
be introduced that never was provided for, and once the deputies 
and senators are united in common, what power is superior to their 
collective vote, to expel them ? 

The Salon, or Annual Picture Exhibition, is neither better 
nor worse than last year’s. There are a great many second class 
paintings, some insignificant, and a few remarkable ones. Clearly the 
evolution proceeds apace, drawing France more and more to realism. 
The ideal is being sacrificed to the brutal execution of nature.' 
The spirit disappears. The grand pages of history are no longer 
desired. We see no more the designs of Ingres : no more the fine 
and delicate sentiment of Flandrin. All tends to pose, and to a 
conimon model. It is the commercial, not the artistic, passion, which 
reigns. About 2,500 pictures have been admitted ; of this total, 180 
merit examination. The rejected, who formerly started a Salon 
of their own, under the title of Refuses, have parted with that 
designation, and taken the prouder, and more attractive appellation* 
of Independents, This has secured them about nine exhibits from 
acknowledged talent, and, an official visit from M. Grevy. 

The artists themselves, whose collective suffrages decree the 
<* Medals of Honor” to the best works, have not been able to agree on 
such an award this year to any sculptor or painter. This is severe, but 
just; it is creditable also to the artists, who never shirk difficulties, -but 
rather find a pleasure in boldly attacking so as to surmount themy 
An artist’s productions should not be merely personal, but their per- 
sonality ought to be remarkable. To in dicate the best picture.s' 
lost in so much rubbish, would be a simple catalogue. One tableau is 
very much remarked and discussed in point of style and treatment — 
La Reunion anafchiste of M. Bdrand. It is very lifelike, excellent in 
colouring, and a page of contemporary history. The tribune 
of the speakers is too near the walls, and behind the tribune, there is 
the impression of too much space, too much air. It is very amusing. 
The artist is complimentary to the press ; he gives all the journalists 
bran-new hats — about the last place they would appear in with such 
“ tiles.” The writer’s experience will aid the painter : I went to 
Gambetta’s celebrated Belleville meeting, where his electors hissed^ 
him so outrageously ; an unavoidable event compelled me to appear in 
a hew hat. At the close of the Reunion, it was a type of every 
form of the ** crush” pattern. I keep the pancake as an heir-Iooni 
and a warning. 

In sculpture, the bust of Professor Charcot, one • of th^ 
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.celebrities of the day, by M. Dalon^ Is much admired, though incom- 
plete. American artists put in an appearance as usual ; their work 
is good, but hot a whit more extraordinary than that qf their 
French confreres. The same may be said' of the English, .who 
are fewer. 

Meissonier has a show of his own ; It is worth the \yhole. Salon. 
He has had loans from all his patrons, save the Stewart and Vander- 
bilt gems. Perhaps these gentlemen or their heirs were like M. 
Van Praet who would not allow his Barricade^ by Meissonier, to be 
exhibited, till the King of the Belgians promised it should be guarded 
day and night by a sentry. It is fifty years since the artist produced 
his first work, Les Bourgeois flamandsy at present the property of Sir 
Richard Wallace. Since then, he has produced as great a progeny as 
King Priam. The collection includes 146 pictures, and those not ex- 
hibited he represents by sketches. Indeed many of his master-pieces 
he has copied himself, for his own enjoyment, in water colours. 
The total collection is valued at twelve million francs, 
and several Insurance Companies have united to cover the risk. 
Each tableau is a conscientious study, a work well done with clear 
brain and loving hand. And though there may be no humour 
in his pictures, no moral inculcated, there is nothing to shock 
the most refined or the most virtuous. Paul Baudry has executed a 
Psyche^ to ornament the ceiling of M. Vanderbilt’s dining room. 
He paints the figure, half-soul, half-body — between reality and 
a dream, between a vision and life. If you only blew on the 
phantom, it would apparently vanish. 

Munkaezy’s Calvary^ is a fitting companion to his Pretoire. 
The artist evidently seeks character rather than beauty. Realist 
by choice of types, he knows how to produce the most powerful 
effects, and sometimes the most elevated, from elements in appear- 
ance the most vulgar. The Cross of the Redeemer is not in the 
middle, but on the side, between two thieves ; and the latter* are not 
prominent on the same plan. The aspects are thus varied. Of course 
he does his best to idealize the type of Christ. At the foot of the 
cross, arc grouped the Virgin, St. John, and the Holy Women. About 
two-thirds of the picture are occupied with spectators hastening back 
to Jerusalem, variously impressed by their emotions. And it is in, 
each and all, that '£hc interest and the moral of the drama must be 
fought. In the agitated and tumultuous crowd, two or three incidents 
reveal themselves, but unite into a perfect whole. There is a child, 
that turns back to threw a last itfsult at the crucified ; an old man, sad 
and uneasy, whom a companion endeavors to convince ; a Centurion 
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on horseback, raising his head severely and gracefully fbwards thfe 
cross; in front, Judas, frightened, with an aspect of horrdi' aitd fir- 
tnorse ; the executioner, going away, impassible and stupid; ladder on 
shoulder and axe in hand. The sky is dark and stormy, cortveylhg 
the most lugubrious of impressions. The colouring is rich and solid, 
full of black tints ; the bitumen tones are d la Ribera and d la 
Caravage. 

In the Journal des Economistes^ M. de Fontpertuis, says 
that China is the largest State in the world after Russia, and that 
even if limited to her eighteen provinces, she ranks, as fourth 
after Russia, the United States, and Brazil. The Chinese call 
their country the “ Celestial Empire or the Empire du Milieu, the 
latter because in the twelfth century B. C., it was the Milieu 
or centre of several principalities, the province directly governed by 
the Emperor, and known as Ho-nan. The Chinese wall was a gigantic 
folly — like the fortifications around Paris perhaps — which never pre- 
vented the invasions of Mongols, Tatars or Turks. The Chinese 
have a marked taste for urban life ; it is a fable to believe Pekin 
ever did, or could contain two or three millions of inhabitants. 
Perhaps one million is nearer the mark, A thousand years ago, 
Pekin was one of the marvels of the East, to-day it is in full deca- 
dence. The capital has still many interesting points, there are shops 
full of beautiful artistic articles. The “ Beggar’s Bridge’* is the most 
conservative institution — all the mendicants recalling wild beasts, by 
their cries of hunger, and their features, by their impotent rage and 
degradation. The canal, which unites Canton* to Pekin, is over 3,000 
miles long, connects the north with the south, and is a work of which 
the Chinese may feel proud. Of the many kinds of punishment, 
that for backbiting is reserved for the Lady Teazles : they are beat- 
en on the lips with bits of cane. Even Mandarins with the red 
button, receive the bamboo under certain circumstances. The Chi- 
nese invented and discovered many things before Western peoples 
•^gunpowder, printing, the compass, &c., but they have never followed 
Up their discoveries. They are lettered, but old from their cradled ; 
they have no poetry, no art. This sterility is chiefly due to their 
language, composed of many syllables, and each with several sig- 
nifications. A Chinese is born, lives, and dies an infant, and the 
nation is garrotted in its swaddling clothes. M. Ratzel estimates at 
16 millions the number of Chinese emigrants who have hived off to 
countries bordering on China. The excess of population, the minute 
parcelling of the soil, and the oppression of the Mandarins, are the 
causes of this migration. A Mongol emigration is not to be antid- 
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flirted Europ^-wards ; thrown back from the Pacific, it now tends to 
flow towards Oriental and Central Africa, The hostility of the Chi- 
nese towards the Europeans, or ‘‘ White- Devils,” is the result of 
instigation on the part of the Mandarins, not from any innate bad 
feeling of the inhabitants themselves; since the Chinese are a 
specially mercantile people, and commerce is the high and sure road 
to civilisation. 

The same journal states, that the Municipal revenue of Paris 
is 255 millions francs. Of this sum the barrier dues, yield 143 mil- 
lions ; the markets, 8 ; the cabs and public vehicles, 5 ; the slaughter- 
houses, ; the cemeteries, ; the gas companies, 17^ ; water, 
12 ; and the special personal taxes, 25 millions. 

La fin dn vieux temps . — The author of this very attractive 
romance is M. Paul Bourde, the Special Correspondent for Le I'emps, 
at Tonkin, whose charming letters form so attractive a feature 
in that journal. He left his volume to be published, not having time 
to see it through the press before starting for Hanoi. The novel 
in question is a study of moral life, recalling in its analytic power 
and descriptive sketches Balzac and George Sand. It is a healthy 
work, and at the same time a remarkable one. Two peasants are 
placed in contact : Mussellc, the obstinate and 110-surrender defender 
of old times, and his adversary, Max, the village innovator. Both 
portraits are drawn with a sustained surety of hand and science of 
observation. There is a bouquet of rusticity about the story, 
which is as simple as country life itself. La Tharmette is the 
grand-daughter, of Mu.selle ; she has been residing at Lyons for 
some time, and returns to her native village with city habits and 
advanced but not objectionable notions. These accomplishments 
shock the old Tory views of her grandfather ; but his dislike becomes 
positive hate, when she falls in love with Max, his foe and the em- 
bodiment of all that is new-fangled. By the death of Toine, 
Muselle’s only son, and the father of La Tharmette, the grand- 
father, becomes a degree softened against his revolutionary enenniy,. 
Max, and he consents to his marriage with La Tharmette, who was 
ever a model of obedience and resignatipn, while remaining faithful 
to progressive, ideas. The birth of a little greatgrandson accom- 
plishes, not -the conversion of Muselle, but her acceptation of the 
world of the day ; he expires, turning his face to the wall, having 
ceded to circumstances, but not at all to conviction. The volume is 
full , of exquisite, details, true, and sincerely portrayed. It is a 
tableau where one can recognise as it were the touches of a 
Millet 
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Loms XViTp son enf^nce^ sa prisMet sa ^nori ati'TgmpIk, lijr 
Chaatelauze^ i$ the last, and the most exhaustive official reGOdcd^,o£ 
the poor son of Louis XVI,. who; at seven years of age, knew better: 
the vanity of thrones and princes than Folsnet could make known ia 
a^ his pathetic lessons. What imparts a veritable value to thiS' volumei 
and rendcrsL it a necessity in every library Is that it has been written* 
from official, that is to say. Municipal documents, which up to the* 
present have not been known* It leaves some of the legends stand* 
ing, which surround the memory of the child-king, but it establishes* 
beyond a doubt that the little prisoner, without being the object of. 
any. studied cruelty on the part of gaolers or enemies, fell a vic- 
tim to scrofula brought about from the miiigu into which be was 
suddenly plunged, with all its insanitary surroundings and moral 
discouragements. . : 

La Citoygnne Bonaparte^ par Joubert de Saint-Amand. This 
author has appropriated the speciality of writing the anecdotal' 
side of the history of the last two centuries from the feminine point of‘ 
view. He has given us the Femmes tie Versailles^ and now the vari- 
ous romantic chapters in the life of Josephine, as citoyenne, wife of 
the First Consul, Empress, and Divorede, It is thus the life and 
Court of Napoleon, that is passed in review from the prattle and 
cpniidences of his lady, and her companions. It is perhaps an old 
tale, agreeably told of Josephine from her marriage with Napoleon, 
up to that great turning-point in his life, the i8 Brumatre, It is 
agreeable and easy reading, and must entertain those who are inter- . 
ested in the ups and downs of Queens and Empresses. 

C/t^rie, by Edmond de Goncourt, is still causing much discussion. 
It is the best work he has written, because the result of actual obser- 
vation in the court circles of the Second Empire. Edmond, more 
thart his brother, was a man who lived in his study, who resided , 
in a museum, who visited a Salon occasionally,* but rarely mixed i 
in real life. He was the confident of many a lady daring the 
closing days of the last empire. Oddly enough, it is Zola, who 
never put fool inside the Tuileries, who paints that life better than 
his co-dtsciple, de Goncourt, who had his entries at Compifegne. . 

Cltitie is a modern young lady, not of the class of de Feuillet’d 
heroines, but of the fast, modern, incomplete school. He dissects 
ber^ pity is moved by the prods verbal^ and the analysis pains. For/ 
among much that is light and objectionable, there are certain touches ) 
of feminine delicacy that recall the style of Michelet. But there are 
stains of bad taste, and too much of the clinical diagnosis to recoin^ J 
mend the work for a library. 
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" " ‘ M; Lefevre«-Pdfitafis iri his Yingt dnnVee ’de 'Refiihtigtee''PaHe** 
fneHtaire*au Dix*septihne Si/c/e has written the biography of * Jean de; 
Witt, whos^ life has not only been identihed with the history of 
land from 1652 to 1672,' but with -the seventeenth centitry." Hiff* 
statesmanship assured to the Republic of the United Provinces one: 
of the first rdles in the politics of Europe, by compelling her admission . 
into the concert of the great powers, England, France, and Spain. 
The author has devoted several years to searching the archives of the 
abdve countries for the materials of his work ; he has been allowed 
to study the correspondence of' the Grand Cond^, in the archives oft 
Chantilly. M. Lefevre-Pontatis wants to show that the long duration' 
of a power honestly exercised by a great minister is the best gua- 
rantee for the liberty and prosperity of a Republic, and that in a 
period of public danger a secular dynasty is the best safeguard. In 
the terrible death and mutilation of the rem ains of the. de Witt 
brothers by the populace, there was more than in similar scenes 
during the French Revolution. Fragments of their remains were* 
put up to auction ; one bidder boasted of having purchased a finger: 
of Jean de Witt‘s right hand, for two sous and a pot of beer. The 
volume also throws much light on the still imperfectly known reign 
of Louis XIV. 

M, Guizot's daughter, Madame de Witt, publishes an interesting 
collection of her father’s Letttes d sa Famille et d ses Antis, These 
lettres arc of an intimate character, and reveal many curious facts 
connected with a minister who committed so many grave errors. 
But they prove more strongly how little that statesman knew about 
foreign governments, and the illusions he indulged in respecting their 
sympathy. 

Those who wish to make themselves acquainted with the marvelg 
of electricity with no more exertion than is required for an ordinary 
three-volume romance, would do well to dip into i\\Q Histoire et 
Application de V Electricity, by Madame J. le Breton. It is philosophy 
in sport, where all acquired facts are carefully grouped and in their 
place. 

Saphoy by Alphonse Daudet, is ranked as his best work after 
the Rots en exit. In a literary point of view this may be so. But 
the subject is bad, it is trespassing on the domain of Dumas 
the demimondian school. Hence it is nasty. Why. should popular 
writers descend to repulsive and filthy subjects, when the world is 
so full of what is healthy and beautiful ?- Daudet dedicates the volume 
to his son, when he shall be twenty years of age, to warn him not 
to contract illegitimate alliances, &c., that will wreck his < future 
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prosp^ts. The "affection” of Marguerite Gunthier has nothing 
philosophical about it, it is sinful ; making it tender does not alter 
its character. In his VU de Bohime^ Murger has chanted the joys 
and intoxications of life at twenty years ; Daudet depicts the pains 
and the remorses which follow such days. Daudet aims at copying 
Dickens ; let him commence by imitating his purity. 

The Memoi%'€S de Henri Heines by his literary executor, Henri 

Julia, are a complete deception. There is nothing in them- What 
Heine did not destroy himself^ as affecting several public men, his 
relatives completed. Before studying Heine, it is always good to 
whet the appetite by glancing at Carlyle’s opinion of that " German,” 
Heine' loved France ; that was the least that a pensioner on the Civil . 
List of Louis-Philippe could do. His scoffing at religion is not wit, 
but impudent flippancy ; it is vulgar coarseness beside the polished 
shafts of Voltaire. The latter was ever the gentleman in his cynicism. 
Heine's dream was the union between Germany and France, which 
he foretold as certain. It Is best never to predict anything, save 
that of which we are sure. 

C. DE Lutece. 
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THE MONTH. 


EUROPE. 

OINCE the date of my last survey, the gravity of the Egyptian 

question has undergone no diminution ; buft the centre of 
interest has, for the moment, been shifted from Khartotiin to 
Cairo. 

Nothing has cither happened, or transpired, to re-assure thfe 
public regarding the fall of General Gordon ; but, in the absence of 
all communication with Khartoum, from which place no news-haa 
been received since the 9th April, feeling regarding it has- passed 
from a state of acute apprehension to one of anxious expectancy 
combined with a profound sense of helplessness. 

When the Government refused to avail itself of the opportunity 
afforded by the presence of General Graham’s force at Suakim to 
send troops to Berber, it threw away its last chance of being able to 
lend effectual aid to its envoy before the autumn. The cup of its 
transgressions was then full, though the true measure of its guilt 
was not known till the publication of tire Khartoum correspondence 
exposed the hollowness of the excuses by which it had misled 
Parliament and the country. 

In defence of its action it had declared that General Gordon 
was in no danger, and had asked for no military aid ; that he had 
accepted his mission on the distinct understanding that he was 
under no circumstances to expect such aid, and that the despatch 
of a British force to Berber was opposed to the best military advice. 
The correspondence, read by the light of ordinary intelligence, 
showed that Gordon was not only in imminent danger, but had 
warned the Government of the fact in the most emphatic language ; 
that he had not only asked for military aid, but had declared that 
his only chance of safety, short of a desperate retreat by the 
Equator, lay in its prompt arrivajl ; that he had, especially, urged 
the despatch of a force to Berber ; and that, though he had accepted 
his mission on the understanding that he was to do his best to 
accomplish its purpose without military assistance, he had clearly 
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Intimated, In a memorandum wliich the Government had endorsed^ 
that he depended on such assistance being afforded him in the last 
resort, in case pacific means failed. 

The correspondence further showed that the advisability of des- 
patching a force to Berber had been urged on the Government by Sir 
Evelyn Baring after fullest consideration, with the assent of the 
military authorities on the spot 

But this, though enough to constitute a crushing Indictment 
against the Cabinet, was far from all. For the despatches made it 
evident that, in its conduct towards Gordon, the Government had, 
in* other respects, been guilty of a distinct breach of faith. Among 
the conditions on which General Gordon had accepted his mission, 
there were two on which he specially insisted as indispensable. One 
of these was that he should derive his authority from, and be directly 
responsible to, the British Government; the other was that he 
should be allowed unfettered freedom of action. The very first 
act of the Government, however, after General Gordon left England, 
was to violate the first of these conditions by making him subordi- 
nate to the Khedive. The second condition it set at nought on every 
occasion on which it happened to differ from the views of its envoy. 

When he proposed to go to the Mahdi in person for the purpose of 
endeavouring to effect an arrangement with him, it peremptorily 
prohibited his adopting such a course. When he insisted, in the 
strongest terms, on the necessity of Zebehr Pacha being appointed, 
in the first instance to assist, and ultimately to succeed, him, as an 
essential condition of his success, if not his safety, it refused to send 
him. In either, or both, of these cases it may have adopted the only 
course which a prudent and responsible Government could have 
adopted. But its action was none the less a breach of faith in both 
biases, and, as such, placed it under a still stronger obligation to 
supply Gordon with the material aid by which alone he could hope 
to counteract the consequence. 

With these damning disclosures public indignation reached its 
culminating point. How dangerously near it was to overthrowing 
the Government was shown by the result of the division on the 13th 
ultimo, when the vote of censure moved by Sir M. Hicks Beach was re- 
jected in a full House by a bare majority of twenty-eight or little more 
than half that which it had obtained on the previous vote of censure-^ 
a result which was recognised on all hands, both at home and on the 
Continent; as equivalent to a moral defeat of the tnost serious kind. ; 

Had the Ministerial side of the House put either their own con*» 
victions or the fccliiigs of their constituencies before the obligations 
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of party discipline, there is no room to doubt that kesolutiotf 
would have been carried by an overwhelming major! ty« 

* Seldom, indeed, has an important debate been more completely 
one-sided in everything but the numerical result of the division. ' 

' Sir IVI. Hicks Beach, after an exhaustive' review of the history of 
the mission and of the action of the Government, pointed out - thatV 
from the very outset, while defending their own shortcomings dri th^ 
ground of the necessity of consulting General Gordon, they ha^ 
thwarted all his plans without suggesting or supplying any altehinr-*’ 
live policy ; that, after defeating, by their military operations, alf 
Chance of his accomplishing his mission by pacific means, they had 
refused to follow those operations to their only rational conclusion by 
advancing to his assistance ; and that then, in a disgraceful despatch, 
they had invited him to emulate their bad faith by retiring the best 
way he could, and deserting those whom be had induced to trust himi! 
In conclusion he called upon the Government to announce at once 
their determination to take the necessary steps to relieve their envoys 
and warned them that, if they could not satisfy the country that they 
would save it from the shame of abandoning him, they would not 
Ibng escape the condemnation of an outraged people. 

From these crushing charges Mr. Gladstone was content to take 
refuge in verbal criticism and abuse. To this stirring appeal his only 
response was a repetition of the oft-rcpcated assurance that the Go-i 
Ycrnment was sensible of its obligations to General Gordon, qualified 
by the truism that it had obligations to the country also to discharge, 
and that, before acting, it was bound to satisfy itself of the necessity 
and the practicability of action. 

Profound disappointment is an inadequate phrase to express the 
effect produced by this speech on a public whose patience is wearied 
out with evasion ; who have long since made up their minds as to t}iq 
necessity of action ; and who, while not so foolish as to demand .wha^ 
is impracticable, are prepared to make great sacrifices to save them- 
selves from the dishonour which the conduct of the Ministry threaten^ 
to inflict on them. 

The completeness of Sir M. Hicks Beach’s exposition of the case 
against the Government left little for the supporters of the Resolution 
to do but ring the changes on his statements and arguments ; the' 
feebleness of Mr. Gladstone’s reply was sufficient to take the heart outJ 
of the most valiant of his adherents, and Sir Charles Dilke alone made/ 
any serious attempt to supplement the deficiencies of his Chief. } 

The feeling of the bulk of the Liberals was sufficiently indicated,* 
by the damning fact that hardly a single member of the party, who 
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i^^-tnember of the Govcrnmenti could be^got to speak hi Its flefence,^ 
^ile men of such unquestionable standing and influence as Messrs^ 
Fbrster, Goschen and Laing condemned its conduct in the most un-^ 
compromising terms. 

Mr. Forster pointed out that the Government had originally de- 
clared the object of General Gordon’s mission to be not merely the 
extrication of the garrisons, but the reconstitution of the Governihent 
of the country ; that they had done this, because they knew it was 
their duty ; and that, having thus acknowledged their zesponsibllity for 
a time, they had now forgotten it. That Gordon had been sent out 
not.merely to report, but to act as Governor- General of the Soudan ; 
that in that capacity he was, from day to day, performing governing 
acts and incurring important responsibilities ; and that it could not for 
a moment be supposed that, acting thus with the sanction of the 
.G^v<ernment, he was to throw off his responsibility and slink away. 

That, though the Government were, in his opinion, right in 
refusing to ^appoint Zebehr, their refusal made it the more essen- 
tial that they should find some other plan ; but they had sug- 
gested none; That, if nothing was to be done, they ought to 
have accepted General Gordon’s resignation, but they asked- 
him-to* remain and yet did nothing to help him. That Gordon 
was in imminent danger from treachery within, rather than from 
enemies without, and that this danger was immensely increased by 
the refusal of the Government to recognise their responsibility and 
give him power to stay and the promise of support to enable him 
to do so. Had such a promise of support, accompanied by pre- 
parations, been afforded him, no expedition would probably have 
been necessary. 

Regarding the assertion of the Prime Minister that Gordon had 
ho ^reason to expect military support, if pacific means failed, he 
said : 

' ' Does he really mean that this officer, the envoy of the Queen, a man 
carrying on this difficult task, was sent as Governor-General to Khartoum' 
upon the understanding that he was not to use anything but pacific meansf 
Was Khartoum the only -place in the world to be so governed ; and was General 
Gordon the only person who was expected to do it on such a condition ? 
It Js undoubtedly true that it was his desire, and the desire of the Government, 
that there should be no resort to violent methods. Of course it was their 
desire and their hope that he would succeed by the strength and power of his 
personality • but if they ^meant that no othef' means were to be used in other 
circumstances he ought to have been warned of this before he left. Not only 
wis he not warned, but hn very quickly found that he would be compelled ' to 
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Mte recdurse’ to fbirce; On February lytb there is a despatch of hit In-wHJch 
he says to Sir fi. Baring that • having tried peacefnl measures I ^no«e find It 
necessary to send out a force.* The Government did not. object to that. 
Then, again, he very naturally supposed that the landing of the force at 
Suakim was meant for his assistance. I have no doubt that when he heard of 

those battles he supposed that they were for the purpose of giving him 

assistance. 1 entirely approved of that expedition to the relief of Tokar^ but 
I grieved very much that it was thought necessary to fight battles after the 
fate of Tokar had been decided. At that time I had this hope, that they 
were to lead to the opening of the road to Berber. 1 do not believe the 
Government themselves had any notion, while the most warlike means -wero 
being adopted on the eastern coast of the Soudan nothing but pacific meant 
were to be adopted in the Western Soudan. But General Gordon evidently 
thought those troops were to go to his rescue, and we read touching accounts 
of scouts being sent out to look for them in his helplessness or at least h'ls 
want of support. If he had seen the despatc he s, however, he would have 
thought still more certainly that that support was coming to his aid.’* 

The most scathing part of his speech was that which referred 
to the last telegram sent to General Gordon : • ^ 

What does the telegram say? It contains three questions and onie 
assurance. The first question is, * that he is to state and keep us informed 
to the best of his ability not only as to the immediate but the prospective 
danger at Khartoum.’^ I believe every one but the Prime Minister is already 
convinced of chat danger. If he was not convinced of the resuli— and I chink 
he would act very differently if he was* — I attribute his not being convinced 
to his wonderful power of persuasion. He can persua de most people of most 
things, and, above all, he can persuade himself of almost anything. Then the 
despatch continues : * He is to advise us as to the force that would be neces- 
sary in order to secure his safe removal.’ Now observe it is not the removal 
of those who have Crusted in General Gordon ; it is his removal only, it 
might be supposed that you could n«t remove his followers '; but I am afraid 
that de&pacch must be read with the despatch of March i6th from Lord 
Granville to Sir E. Baring, in which he says that the Government were unable, 
to authorize any advance of British troops in the direction of Berber until 
they had received military information with regard to its practicability, and 
that if ordered it would be confined to securing the • safety, of General 
Gordon. If that is the meaning of it we can have little doubt what will 
be the answer which General Gordon will return to it. The third question 
is an assurance, not a promise of help : * We do not propose to ' supply, him 
with a Turkish or oth^r force for the purpose of un dertaking military ez*' 
peditions against the Mahdi, such expeditions being beyond the scope 4>f the 
commission which he holds and at variance with the pacific policy which 
was the purpose of his mission to the Soudan.’ There is^no assurance 
whatever |hat he , would have . support either for carrying out the original 
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iC>fc3e6C<of>h'U miailov or 'ev«a for tecUnng tlur safety tiiqiSffi «who 
i^niler tlM orflersor eli^ 'Goveraiafeiii:,' aad lyhdm, he haf; iKduefed tQ fojlpvir 
.hidt and to eiKkag^r tKcmselresgreatl/. / Then conies theMast passage, and 
do not doubt the :aas}yer Which will be given : ‘ If with tHe jkriowlcdge^Qf 
'^thisifac’t.he deddes bn remaining at Khartoum he should * state the cause of 
/hid decision^ and ’ the iticenttbn with which he so continues.* The anttvei^ 
T'dhiidc^^dahioh WiH'be returned to this will be that General Gordon will not 
‘dissert those who have trusted him % that he will do what'he can, at the danger 
of hir own 'jile,Uo protect them if possibld.*' ' ' . = r ; * 

• '* Admittinjg' the sincerity of the Ministers and their ddslre i6 

*3avdid bloodshed, he warned them that if they had to set to worlc for 
^the' express purpose olf making bloodshed probable ' and imposing 
tremendous tiirdens oh the tax-payers, they could hot do it more 
*efifec'tu^lly than by the course they were now pursuing. 

] ‘ ‘ }jtr. Gpschen challenged the Government to point out what 
active steps they had taken to support Gordpn, beyond sending hin^ 
jrtelpgrams, .comments and enquiries. As to the repeated allegation 
that Gordon had not asked for troops to be sent to Khartoum, * fif 
.i;qplkd that he had asked for troops to be sent to other points, 
where he thpught he would have equal support. 

Commenting on the inadequacy of the Prime Minister’s asr 
.surance that an expedition would be sent if its necessity and practi- 
icabillty were proved, he said ; , 

f The Prime Minister told us that we must have satisfactory and reason.^ 
able evidence of the danger which had to be met. Now there is a great differ* 
fCtice between myself and my right honourable friend as regards the necessity 
of the It seems to me to be proved. Till when are we to wait ? Are 

;wc CO wait until we know that Khartoum is further surrounded than it is 
at present ? Are we to' wait until we hear of some catastrophe at Khartoum^ 
land then it -will be too late? And as ^to its practicability, 1 should have 
{thought that Her Majesty’s Government have had full warning, and they 
•should have been able to tell us to-night whether an expedition would or 
would not be practicable. My right honourable friend said : * We have an en« 
tgagement to General Gordon and to the. country.- The Government have 
bn engagement to the , country as well as to General Gordon.* ' But I wish 
ithnt everyone should realize this-— that it is not only Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mieiic iifho are responsible for the safety of General Gordon ; it is the country 
fulsb,’ Wc’ereJ^csponsible* Everyone of . us ought to think tw^ce before wb 
•give our vptes ; everyone of us ought to consider what effect out individiiiil 
•Khtemay have upon our individual responsibility for General Gordon.” ' 

: . Laing expre;^sed his opinion that the poHdy of the G6vemr 
ment had brought disaster and disgrace on the country, and that 
•k'was the Brst chapter in the decline, and fall of the British Empire. 
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Beyond the fjiet that the Government is engaged in prosecuting 
enquiries regarding the best mode of despatching a force to Khar- 
toum, nothing has transpired to dispel the darkness in which the 
debate left its plans for the relief of General Gordon. 

While obstinately determined to commit itself to no definite 
assurance on the subject, and while, probably, hoping against hope 
that something may turn up to relieve it of so inconvenient a neces- 
sity, it is apparently not disinclined to have it believed that it is 
prepared, in certain contingencies, to send an expedition to extricate 
him. 

In the meantime the advancing tide of rebellion has compelled 
it to adopt measures, however feeble, for the further security of 
Upper Egypt. Wady Haifa has been occupied by half a battalion 
of Egyptians under Colonel Trotter; a flotilla, consisting of three 
steamers, each manned by twenty sailors, has been organised under 
Captain Bedford to patrol the Nile between Assouan and that place, 
and Majors Kitchener, Rundcll and Worthy have been despatched 
to Korosko with a small force of Bedouins, if haply they may get 
touch of the deserted envoy. The latest report regarding this 
neighbourhood is that a rebel force is within three days* march of 
Korosko, and that Major Kitchener has applied for re-inforcements. 

On the other hand, the Government has further accentuated its 
renunciation of all responsibility for the defence of the Soudan, 
by peremptorily ordering the Mudir of Dongola, who had made an 
urgent demand for assistance, to withdraw with the garrison of that, 
place. Against this order, however, the Mudir has energetically 
protested, and has not only stood his ground, but justifled his resolu-. 
tion by inflicting a severe defeat on the rebels. 

On the 1 2th ultimo a telegram was received at Cairo from the 
Superintendent of the Telegraph at Berber reporting that he bad 
effected a retreat from that place to Korosko, but that his employes, 
who had been delayed by want of camels, had subsequently been' 
massacred on their way to Aboo Hamad. The fate of Signor 
Cuzzi, who was among the fugitives from Berber, does not appear 
to have been ascertained ; but it is feared that he has been 
murdered with the rest. A few days later it was reported that 
Berber itself had surrendered ; but this has since been contradicted, 
and that latest rumouf is that the Governor has succeeded ifi shaking 
off the rebels. 

Osman Digma is still in the neighbourhood of Suakim, with a 
small following, variously estitiKited at from one to two thousand 
tribesmen. On several occasions, the latest on the ist instant, small 
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)biodies of the enemy^ have fired on the town at night, bat have in 
each case beat a precipitate retreat on the landing of mitrines from 
the ships. 

In the absence of hews from- Khartoum the centre of immediate 
interest has, as I have already remarked, been transferred toGalro* 
or rather to the general question of Egyptian administration and 
the eombinations to which it has given rise. 

The suspicion that, in spite of the terms of the British Note, 
the proposal for a Conference was destinedrif it was not actually 
intended by the Government, to lead to the re-opening of the poli- 
tical question, has been fully justified by the event. The invitation 
was promptly accepted by all the Powers except France and Turkey, 
who,, there can be little doubt, are acting in concert, and between 
whom and Russia there is probably a thorough understanding. 

The former power replied to the Note by putting forward certain 
demands, the precise nature of which has not transpired, but which 
are believed to have taken, in the first instance, the form of a con- 
dition precedent that the basis of the Conference should be extended 
so as to include the general question of the British position in 
Egypt. Negotiations ensued which have not yet terminated, and 
regarding the course of which nothing is, of course, officially known, 
though it is stated by the Times, with an air of authority, that they 
are proceeding on the accepted basis of the limitation of the period 
of the British occupation to a certain term of years and the estab- 
lishment of an international audit. 

Repeated endeavours have been made in both Houses of 
Parliament to elicit information regarding the intentions of the 
Government in the matter. 

As long as it was believed that the negotiations had reference 
to the subject-matter of the Conference, these endeavours were 
directed towards ascertaining whether the Government would pledge 
itself not under any circumstances to allow political matters to be 
imported into the discussion. To the questions put with this object 
Mr. Gladstone, after much evasion, eventually replied that the basis 
of the Conference, as described in the invitations, was limited to the 
financial question \ that, if other matters were discussed, the Con- 
ference would be virtually a new Conference, and, that the British 
Government, on its part, had no Intention of introducing political 
questions. At the same time Mr. Gladstone refused to pledge thd 
Government that other matters would not be introduced, on the 
ground that he could, not ui>dertake to limit the discretion of the 
other ^ Powers in,’ the matter, > and he equally rcftised to give any 
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undertaking that England would -retire * from - the Confo^n^ in the 
case of any of the Powers' insisting orr the discussion* of «po^lit!Ctil* 
questions. 

From the character of these replies it is reasonable to infer that, 
at the time they were given, the negotiations with France had not 
reached the stage at which they had arrived by the 19th ultimo. 
In the meanwhile it had become abundantly evident to Mh Glad*, 
stone that the sense of the country was strongly opposed to England 
going into a Conference*' in which the political question was liable 
to be re-opened, while the result of the division on the vote of 
censure had warned him that it might be dangerous to try the 
patience of the moderate Liberals any further. 

It is highly probable that these considerations sensibly influ- 
enced the attitude of the Cabinet in the negotiations with France, 
and, as a consequence, the course of those negotiations. At all 
events, on the 19th ultimo Mr. Gladstone was in a position to state 
in the House, in reply to Mr. Barttelot, that the basis of the Con-' 
ference would be adhered to without change ; but that France had 
offered and asked for explanations bearing on our positions in 
; and that after an interchange of views between the two 
Governments, the other Powers would be consulted and the result 
communicated to Parliament at the earliest moment. 

On the 22nd, replying to Baron de Worms, he further supple- 
mented this statement by the not very conclusive assurance that, 
according to his expectation, there was no reason to fear that the 
interest of England would be prejudiced ; that the object of the 
Conference was to consult general interests, and the interests of 
Egypt conformably with those of all parties ; and that there was 
no reason to apprehend that the Government would propose the 
revival of anything in the shape of a dual control, which, in their 
opinion, had produced very disastrous results. 

A fuller, but scarcely more satisfactory, statement was made by 
Mr. Gladstone on the 28th ultima, when, in reply to a request for 
information preferred by Mr. Bourke, he said : 

“The Conference was limited by the invitations and by the intentions of the 
Government to redressing the balance of Egyptian income%nd expenditure, and 
at the present moment it would not be possible to give any explanation about 
It. As to the chmmutiications in the^aatore of an interchange of views, which 
the House was aware were going on between Her Majesty's Gov.ernment 
and France, he was willing to engage that,'in*the event of a common under- 
standing being arrived at widi France, the Powers -would be consiiltcd upotir 
iti'and h shpuld* be pFesented to Parltaraent. before i the . Cpnfereuce iner. 
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Mir. A. Balfour asked for sonic assurance that the Government would 'not 
enter into any. kind of agi^eement which would; be binding on the country 
without acquainting Parliament. Sir S. Northcote, Mr. Aslime2d-Bartlett>< 
Baron H. de Worms, and others put questions, and Mr. Gladstone, in reply 
to all, repeated that the result of the communications with France, if any 
were come to, after consultation with, the Powers, should be laid before. 
Parliament before the Conference. It was not intended that this result should 
be laid before the Conference, and he predicted, with the utmost confidence, 
that it would be seen, when the House was made acquainted with the result, 
that the rights and privileges of Parliament had been scrupulously respected.” 

It is noteworthy, however, that Mr. Gladstone still evaded the 
question wh^her the Government would submit the result of the 
negotiations to the House before actually concluding any agreement 
with the Powers ; and the value of his assurance that the House^ 
when it comes to learn the result, will find that its rights and privi- 
leges have been respected, depends, therefore, entirely on his idea 
as to the nature and extent of these rights and privileges. 

The course of events in Cairo is stro ngly suggestive of a con- 
viction on the part of the Government that the days of British 
supremacy in Egypt are drawing. to a close. 

The concession of Nubar’s claim to absolute control over the 
executive has resulted in a complete restoration of the old order 
gf things. . The policy inaugurated by Mr. Clififord Lloyd is, indeed, 
nominally in force ; but it is left entirely to the good-will and dis- 
cretion of the self-seeking and ambitious Premier to carry it out 
or ignore it in practice. The entente cordiale, between Nubar and 
M. Barr^i^ is as notorious as the strong anti-English feeling of the 
latter, and* tKe situation : amply justifies the. phrase used by one of 
the speakers at the late Suez Canal meeting : “ Five m onths ago 
England was in- Egypt ; she is there no longer.” 

That Mr. Gladstone, if left to himself, would eagerly embrace any 
arrangement that would , relieve him of a burden as uncongenial 
to his temperament, as it is offensive to his conscience, is notorious. 
How far he is likely to go in the way of surrender, depends on his 
estimate of the forbearance of the British public. That be will 
make the mistak# of overestimating that forbearance, and that the 
Conference, or rather the negotiations that have . arisen out of it» 
is the .rock- on which the Ministry is destined to be wrecked, is 
extremely probable. 

While the* dissatisfaction of the country with the conduct- of 
affaIrsibQr the Ministry has reached a pitch , which, under ordinary 
oircnmstasces, wonM make thek defeat in; .case of.au appeal to 
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constituencies certain, the Conservative Party Is heavily handicapped^ 
by the distrust created by the disunion and indiscipline that reign 
in its ranks. The strained relationis that have long subsisted between 
the Fourth Party and the Conservative Chiefs, culminated at thcJ 
beginning of last month in open rupture. Matters were brought to 
a crisis by an intemperate letter from Lord Churchill to the MarquU 
of Salisbury, immediately provoked by the refusal of the Centrid 
Committee to continue to allow the Council of the Union of Conserva*- 
tive Associations to use their rooms, as they had previously been 
permitted to do. This letter was of a character, which it was im- 
possible for the Council of the Union to countenance, even by 
silence, while at the same time it was felt that it would be ungener- 
ous to repudiate Lord Churchill directly. A middle course was 
accordingly adopted, and, on the motion of Mr. J. M. Maclean, the 
Council • passed a resolution in favour of the appointment of a 
Committee to confer with the Central Committee and endeavour to 
arrange a modus vivendi for the future. Lord Churchill, though’ 
himself nominated to the Committee, chose to resent this step 
and resigned the Chairmanship of the Union. 

In the meantime the Committee was formed and entered oa 
its work of conciliation with results that seemed to promise not 
only more harmony, but more energy in the sadly neglected work 
of Party organisation. Lord Churchill himself was unanimously 
rc-elcctcd Chairman ; but he has since, given fresh offence to the 
leaders of the Party by his defection on Mr. Broderick’s amend- 
ment, and it seems very questionable whether the arrangement 
arrived at is likely to prove abiding. . 

The injury inflicted on the credit of the Party by the scandal 
has been appreciably intensified by the injudicious action of the 
Standard newspaper in publishing L^rd Churchill’s letter to Lord 
Salisbury, which, it is claimed, was a strictly confidential document, 
and which was conveyed to the Editor through some yet undiscover- 
ed channel. 

The progress of business in the House of Comnrions continues 
to be ominously slow. 

The most important amendments moved in. Committee on the 
Franchise Bill have been that of Sir R. Cross, to preface clause 2 
with the words, “ subject to the provisions of this Act hereinafter 
contained,” and so to pave the way for future amendments, which 
the clause, as it stood, seemed to preclude, which was rejected by 
263 to 149; and that of Mr. Broderick, for the purpose of excluding 
Ireland from the excluded franchise^ which was by no means 
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Unanimously' stfpportefl ty'lfhc* exposition and waS irejected’ by t!iu 
overwhelming majority of 332 to 137. - 

During the debate on the latter amendment Lord Randolph 
Churchill treated considerable surprise and some disgust to un- 
compromising Conservatives by announcing that he had been 
converted from his formdr opinion on the subject by the speeches' 
on the Ministerial side, and intended to vote with the Government; 
The division was in the highest degree unsatisfactory, not merely 
on account of the signJil character of the victory for the Ministry,' 
but owing to the discouraging effect which such a spectacle of 
Conservative disunion was likely to have on the House of Lords. 

On the 23rd Colonel Stanley proposed an amendment to 
provide that the new Franchise should, not come into operation till 
k redistribution Bill had been passed. To this Mr. Gladstone 
objected that it would enable the Lords to hang up the Bill inde- 
finitely by vetoing any scheme of redistribution that might be 
brought forward. Though there is a strong body of Liberals in 
favour of the principle of the amendment, they could hardly have 
been expected to support it in view of the coming amendment 
6f Mr. Grey, which, while furnishing a practically adequate gua- 
rantee against the work of redistribution being relegated to a 
Parliament elected under the new Franchise, is not open to thi.s 
objection ; and, though it was generally supported by the Conserva- 
tives, it was defeated by a majority of 276 to 182. 

On the 26th clauses 2 and 3 were agreed to, and Mr. 
McLaren’s amendment on clause 4 to the effect that no man should 
have mor|^.than one vote was disposed of. 

On the 6th ultimo a resolution, imoved by Mr. Broadhurst, in 
favour of legalising marriage with a deceased wife's sister, was 
carried by a majority of 238 to 127, the largest that has yet affirmed 
the principle of this salutary reform, and on the following even-* 
ing the House rejected Mr. Maclagan's Bill in the favour of local 
option in*'Scotland by the decisive majority of 148 to 65. 

' On the 14th the Channel Tunnel Bill was thrown out. 

On the 19th Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech which has caused 
renewed indignation among the ship-owning community, moved the 
second heading of the unfortunate Shipping Bill. 

After re-iterating alt the old chaVges, many of which had ' been 
iiiown to be grossly exaggerated, regarding increased loss bf life 
at sea in ' recent years, overloading, undermanning ahd over-iri- 
surahee,' he explained ' Ant the prirtcit)le bf the Bill; as amended in 
' cbmfhuiiitatibn ’ th'e' ship-owttefs, was that the cchtradt of 
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insurance would be a contract of inde^mnity/ policies in excess of 
value would be void, and valued policies would be liable to be opened, 
with two qualifications — jthat the excess was unreasonably above the 
true value, and that the application to open should come from 50 
per cent, of the insurance value. The net freipjht only was to be 
recovered. There were provisions against double insurance, and 
there would be an unimpeachable contract of seaworthiness with 
certain exceptions. The Employers’ Liability Act was to ba 
extended to the mercantile marine, errors of navigation being 
excepted ; the provisions of the Act were not extended to cargo ; 
trial by jury was abolished as far as marine insurance cases were 
concerned, and they might be taken into the Common Law Courts. 
Finally, he intimated his readiness to refer the administration pf the 
Shipping Department of the Board of Trade to a Royal Commission. 

The clauses relating to tonnage and pilotage, he further inti-, 
mated, had been withdrawn with the intention of incorporating 
them in a separate Bill which would be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee ; and he announced that, after the second reading, he should 
propose that the Bill be formally committed for the purpose of 
introducing the amendments agreed on, after which he should move 
to refer it to the Standing Committee on trade. 

Mr. Maciver opposed the Bill, which, he maintained, had been 
introduced under false pretences,' and moved that it be read a second 
time that day six months ; and after several members had spokexi 
on both sides, the debate was adjourned without any date being 
fixed for its resumption. 

On the 26th ultimo Mr. Childers moved the second reading of 
his Stock Conversion Bill, which was opposed by Mr.* Hubbard; 
and the debate on which was adjourned till after the Whitsuntide 
recess. 

The month has been marked by a partial, and, it is to be hoped, 
transient, recrudescence of the troubles in Zululand. 

The chronic state of warfare between the Usutus and the followers 
of Cetewayo’s old enemies, Usilupu and Oham, has been compli- 
cated by a war among the Usutus themselves, who have been 
fighting over the rival claims of Dinizulu, the youthful son of the 
deceased monarch, and Undabuko, to the throne. 

Concurrently with the outbreak of these hostilities Undabuko, 
Dabulamanzai, and other Chiefs have, for some reason or other, 
commenced a series of attacks on Europeans. The Norwegian Mis- 
sion station at Mhlabatki was attacked and destroyed, and most of its 
inmates massacred, ... ’ 
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: ‘ Oil fchepth a b<xdy of Usutus attacked Mr.<Osboffie,* the British 
Resident of the Reserve, who had gone with a small force into 
the Jukandhla bush to preserve order. ^ The attack was easily 
repulsed, and pn its renewal, the following day, by a larger force^ 
under Dabulamanzai, the enemy were defeated with the loss of 
about a hundred of their nun:iber.‘ 

* On the other side, a large body of Boer freebooters, acting, 
apparently, in opposition to the orders of the Government of Pretoria, 
entered the territory and ranged themselves cwi the side of Dinizulu. 
This^ seems to have turned the scale in favour of that Chief, who was 
crowned King of Zululand on the 2ist wltimo under Boer auspices, 
and is said to have been acknowledged, not only by the Usutus, but 
also by Usilupu and Oham. 

At ,the same time the Boers seem to have established a per- 
manent Protectorate of the country, in which the British Government 
declined to interfere, and which, there can be little doubt, will shortly 
become, if it is not already, virtually a Boer Free State. 

The futility alike of conciliatory measures of politics and 
extraordinary police precautions, to dissuade or to prevent the 
Cowardly band of Irish dynamiters from persevering in their dastard- 
ly. attempt to work on the terrors of the people of Ei>gland, received 
a fresh demonstration on the night of the 30th ultimo, when the 
neighbourhoods of St. James’s Square and Scotland Yard were 
startled by a scries of terrific explosions. 

In .the former place, the instruments of the league had, for some 
iascrutable reason, selected the Junior Carlton Club and the house 
of Sir Watkin Wynn as the objects of attack. . The dynamit^ 
appears to have been placed under the steps leading from the street 
into the area in the rear of the club in the one case, and., in the other, 
on a ledge immediately beneath the dining-room windows of Sir 
Watkin Wynn’s premises. In both instances the damage done to 
property was confined maiidy to glass windows and light fixtures* 
while fortunately, though several persons were wounded,, no lives 
were saccificed. 

^ In Scotland Yard, the dynmnite.was fixed in a place of public 
iC|^v^ience,iiiu immediate contact - with the wall of a detached 
buUding>i occupied by the Officers of the Detective Force, in the centre 
of the yard. Here the effiect" of the explosion was more severe, a 
considerable portion of the wall of the lower storey pf the building 
being blown away, and the bar of the Rising Sun, a public*house, 
separated: from the building a thoroughfare some twenty feet in 
width, was completely wrecked. In this case, too^^ no* lives were lost. 
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blit a policeman 'o?n duty was seriously injured, and sevefal' of the 
persons who were in'the bar of the Rising Sun at the timfe of the 
explosion were slightly wounded. " 

• Strange to say, the place in which the outrage was perpetrated 
was being specially watched by a policeman. 

During the search which followed the explosion, a bag. con- 
taining cakes of dynamite, was found at the foot of the Nelson 
Column, the person who deposited it having, apparently, from' some 
cause, been prevented from firing the fuse. 

As far as ' is known, no arrests liave yet been effected in con- 
nection with these outrages. 

The course of politics on the Continent has been marked by a 
series of events of more than usual importance. 

The difficulty between France and China has been* definitively 
settled by the conclusion of a treaty most favourable to the former 
Power. M. Ferry has introduced his scheme for the revision of the 
French Constitution, which has been referred to a Committee ; the 
war in Madagascar has entered a new phase, with the establishment 
of an effective blockade of the entire coast by Admiral Miot ; the 
convention between M. de Lesseps and the British ship-owners in 
the matter of the Suez Canal has been ratified by the shareholders 
by an overwhelming majority, in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
the Defence Committee to obtain its rejection ; while, in Germany, 
the cxpcctiition of a serious conflict between the Government and 
the Rcichsrath has been falsified by the voting of BisrTfarck’s Bill 
for the prolongation of the anli-Socialist law, in opposition to the 
vote of the Committee, and the Explosives Bill has also been passed 
almost unopposed. 

The Franco-Chi nese treaty was signed as Tientsin on the nth 
of May. 

By this document China acknowledges the Protectorate of 
France over Anam and Tonquin, and the treaty of Hu^, and all 
further treaties that may be concluded between France and the 
Court of Anam. The frontier of Tonquin is fixed to be a line 
passing through Langson, Cao-Bang, and Lao-Kai. The Chinese 
Provinces of Yunnan, Kuang-Si, and Quang-tung are to be opened 
to French commerce exclusively. France is not to claim any war 
indemnity. • ' . . .. > 

The hesitation of the Chinese Government to come to an un- 
derstanding appears to have turned ultimately on an indemnity 
claim ; and, this being intimated to the French Cabinet, it:, was 
promptly abandoned* - 
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- The re^uH ' has ' beea receive4 with^ immense satisfactiaH , if« 
France, and will have, the effect of greatly strengthening M, Ferry's 
position at a most critical moment in both the domestic and the 
foreign affairs of the country. 

The importance of the French conquests in Tonquin will depend 
largely On the character of the commercial policy they may decide 
to pursue. .,If they seek to establish a monopoly by imposing heavy 
differential duties on foreign trade, they will derive little or no prac- 
tical advantage from their triumph. If, on the other hand,, they 
arc wise enough to open the country freely to all comers, a brilliant 
future is probably before it. 

M. Ferry's new Constitution proposes to abolish the present 
life-senators, seventy-five in number, by substituting for them, 
as vacancies occur,, through death or other causes, senators elected 
for nine years only by the votes of both Chambers in Congress. 
The remaining two hundred and seventy-five senators are to be 
elected departmental ly, not, as at present, by selected constituencies, 
but by universal suffrage. The new scheme further proposes to 
curtail the power of the Senate by depriving it of its present right 
of absolute veto in the case of Financial ' Bills. Though it will still 
retain the right of rejecting any item in the estimates of which it may 
disapprove, the Chamber will have the option of voting it again) 
^nd its vote in such a case will be conclusive. M. Ferry also pro- 
poses to abolish the clause in the Constitution which requires that 
prayers shall be offered up for the Chambers in all State-endowed 
churches at the commencement of each session. 

Among minor events of interest are the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between France and the International Congo Association, by 
which the former power recognises the Association, and the Asso- 
ciation, in its turn, engages that it will not cede its territories to any 
Power, but, if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, it is obliged to 
sell .them, it. will give the right of preference to France ; the Angra 
Peq^ena difficulty, and the: trial of Kraszewski and Hcutsch. 

An unexpected, difference, which, however, is unlikely to lead 
to serious results, has sprung up between the German and British 
Governments on the question of the right of England to the territory 
.of .Angra Pequena on tlie soutli-east Coast of Afriqa, where one 
Luderitz, a German factor, lately established himself, and has appar 
rently acquired land, and where the German Government, after 
making certain enquiries as to the position of England, . has asserted 
.sovereign, rights. . 

. . A deputation qf South African merchants waited on Lord 
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Derby, tstt the t6th hlttmb, to prot^t against ^any bcmc<Jsstf6n > of the 
rights of England. -Lord Derby returned an evasive reply, to thd^ 
effect that the Government had not claimed the place as British 
territory, though they had claimed a sort of general right, whiteVer 
that may mean, to exclude foreign powers on account of its proxH 
mity to our possessions ; that the German Government had m’ad^ 
various enquiries as to the nature of our claims ; that he did n6t 
understand that Germany disputed those claims, but believed that' 
her object was to ascertain whether England would undertake to 
protect German subjects in the territories concerned, and, otherwise,' 
whether she would object to Germany doing so herself that the' 
(.'olonial Office was in correspondence with the authorities at the 
Cape, with the view of ascertaining whether they were prepared to- 
take over the territory, and that he felt no apprehension of Germany 
wishing to establish a Colony there, or of any unpleasantness arising’ 
between the two Governments in the matter. 

A similar reply was given some days later by Lord Derby- 
in the House of Lords to questions put by Viscount Sidmouth on 
the subject. 

Germany, however, appears to view the matter in a different 
light, and Prince Bismarck is understood to have since officially In- 
formed the Cape authorises at the Cape that the acquisitiorts of 
flerr Liicleritz, north of the Orange River, are under her protcctioh. 

The trial of Kraszewski and Heutsch is more remarkable on 
account of the position of the defendants than of the nature of the 
charges on which they were convicted. 

The purchase and sale of valuable State secrets, military and 
other, filched from the official records of the Governments betrayed, is 
a traffic which is as common as it is disgraceful ; whitrh no Govern- 
ment is probably wholly free from the shame of countenancing where' 
important interests arc at stake, and of which Germany herself has' 
not been slow to take advantage on occasion. -But KraSzewski, a 
Polish poet and novelist of repute, naturalised at Dresden, occupied a 
position ill society and in literature which might^have been expected 
to raise him morally and pecuniarily above the low avarice by which 
he appears to have been actuated ; and Heutsch, a Captain of a'Prus-.* 
sian regiment, was bound by the trust reposed in him, as well as by^ 
the honour of an offecer and a gentleman, to keep his hands clean ofJ 
such nefarious transactions, ‘ ' 

The accused were charged with having, to the great datnagd; 
and detriment of the German- army and empire, furnishi^ and 
offered to several foreign Governments,^ especially to that of France; 
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secret < mih’taiy inf&rmatiort' of various .kinds onnuinerous occai^Ions. 

' It was proved oh the trial-:' that Kraszeivski had acted the part of 
chief of a regular bureau for collecting and disposing of information 
as to the state of the leading European armies. Between him and 
Heutsch a ’ certain Jewish scoundrel named Adler; had acted as an , 
agent; and, .through tliis.man, Heutsch had, from time to time, fur- 
nished "him for a consideration with valuable information about the 
German army which eventually found its way into the hands of the 
French' Government. It 'was also proved that similar information, 
had been oflfered by Captain Heutsch, through Adler, to the Russian 
and Australian Governments. 

Several of the cheques paid to Kraszewski for his wares were 
actually signed by a high official in the French War Office. 

JBoth defendants were found guilty, and sentenced, Heutsch to 
nine years* penal servitude, and deprivation of civil rights for that 
peiiod, and Kraszewski to three-and-a-half years’ imprisonment in 
a^ fortress. * ' 

JAMKS W. FURRELL. 

June ydy 1884. 


INDIA. 

** The rapid and defiant style in which the latest steps in Russia’s 
advance have been taken and others foreshadowed” — to quote the 
words of General Hamley in a recent lettter to the leaves no 

hope that any but a resolute course can set a limit to her aggression.*' 
Sir Edward Hamley’s opinions as to the measures necessary to be 
taken in view of this aggressive advance were set forth in a lecture 
delivered at the Royal United Service Institution ; the lecture was 
soon followed by a vigorous letter to the 7'iwes from Sir Lepel 
Griffin, in which he endeavoured “to explain for unscientific readers 
the nature of the danger which threatens, and the manner in which it 
may affect the general policy of the country.” Sir Lepel Griffin points 
out that the next forward step of Russia must bring her into colli- 
sion with England, being strongly of opinion that this next step 
Will land the Cossacks in the city of Herat. Such a movement, he 
considers, is certain, unless Russia is distinctly informed that the 
occupation of Herat will give the signal to the British fleet to enter 
the Baltic. ’ Herat is a very diflerent question from Merv, which was* 
claimed neither by Persia nor Afghanistan, while the former city, 

. though 'its population is mostly Persian by origin, forms an integral 
l^rt 6f the Afghan dominion. Russia’s game, it is thought, will be to 
, fWin or i^ttengtheii jthe Persian party in Herat, ^n'd^thus provoke 
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complications with CabuJ; while ; the old stor}?< oC eppressed^ nation- 
alities and the fight :of the Heratis to coalesce with their Persian 
fellow-countrymen will, no .doubt, be set afoot oace more.. Few 
seem seriously to believe that the Russian occupation .. of Herat 
would signify, the invasion of India. SkobelefTs rhodomontade 
about a general rising against British power the moment the Russian 
advance guard should penetrate to a single point of the Indian. fron- 
tier, was merely a feeler put forward to try Engish opinion. It is 
the establishment of a raw ” where she can make herself unpleasant 
to us in the case of European complications that is Russia’s only half- 
concealed design. The appointment of a Frontier Commission 
seems to have been definitely decided upon, and* Various names 
have been mentioned as likely to appear in connection therewith, 
that of Sir Ashley Eden being amongst those most recently sug- 
gested. Nothing, however, is yet known with certainty as to either 
the personnel of the Commission or its* powers. , , . . 

The death of Sir Battle Frere has produced interesting obituary 
notices of his career in India and iu the other parts of the globe 
where he has served his country. It is, of course, in Bombay, 
of all places in India, that the remembrance of the deceased states- 
man is most vivid, and the Press in that Presidency, though differing 
in opinion as regards his later policy, agrees with the London 
Times in looking upon him as a brilliant example of a courageous 
and devoted type of Imperial servant. If the share mania, the 
product of the vast increase of wealth in liombay, arising from the 
sudden prominence of that city as a cotton-shipping port during 
the American civil war, received at Sir Bartle Frere’s hands 
encouragement rather than restraint, and with such disastrous effects* 
it is still mainly to him that Bombay owes its splendid public build- 
ings, while the harbour works at Kurrachee testify to his energy in 
an earlier part of his career. The last public service that he rendered 
to India was bis plain statement of the objections tp the Ilbcrt 
Bill. Coming from a man whose popularity with , Natives gf this 
country was perhaps even greater than it was wijtli his ovvn country- 
men, his arguments were, we believe, of considerable influence in 
forming public opinion in England as to the inadvisability of that un- 
fortunate measure. There is no man probably now, left in Ejiglanjl 
whose opinion on ahy important Indian topic would have weight equal 
to that of Sir Bartle Frere’s with Parliament and with the publfe; ip 
him the Natives of India, have lost ^ true friend, and the Imperji^ 
Government ^an adviser whoso counscj was always given without fgar 
ojc favour. In the midst.of ‘’streaming Loudon’s centr?il roar,’- un^er 
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the gfeatdbmc which coverethe du^t of 'Welllngtoh, of Loi-d 
itrallis, of Sir Charles Napier, and of Mount^tuart Elphinstone and of 
others who like ' them < toiled or fought in building up EnglatidV 
Empire in the East, Sir Bartle Frere was buried. The coffin was, 
by desire of the family, covered with the Union Jack; a fitting pall 
for oiie t6 whom England’s honour was so dear, for one who, as' 
the memorial lines say of him, — ^ 

“ cared not in the dust 

To trail his country’s glorious name ; 

Chose rather ivar than peace with shame, 

Nor feared to strike, where strike he must.” 

Sir Battle Frere was the first member of the Indian Civil 
Service to ' make his way to India by the overland route ; the 
unflinching resolution with which he performed this then difficult 
journey is a type of his whole subsequent career. A true friend 
to the Natives of India, a strong supporter of Mission enterprise, 
a cool and bold administrator in the chaotic times of the Mutiny, 
and “ later*' a representative of England in whose hands his country’s 
•honour was safe from any stain of craven half-hearted ness that 
would count the cost before justice and right should be done, Sir 
B&rtlc Frere was a man whom England could ill spare,; “thorough’' 
in all his work, whatsoever his hand found to do, he did it with 
hts might. 

The appointment of Mr. J. R. Bullen Smith, c.s.i., to a seat 
in the India Council in succession to Mr. Cassel, has given 
great satisfaction throughout the mercantile community, both in 
India and in England. The satisfaction is enhanced by the as-f 
surance now afforded that one seat will always be reserved for a 
commercial member ; but for the strong protests made by the Times 
arid the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, it is said that the 
Earl of Kimberley would have filled up the seat by the appoint-* 
ment of some retired official. In Calcutta, where Mr. Bullen Smith 
is best known, the happiest results are looked for from the new 
Councillor's outspokenness and independence of character, while his 
great knowledge of India’s commercial requirements will render 
his advice especially valuable at the present epoch in Railway 
enterprise. 

Retribution has followed with no halting foot the murderers 
of Lieutenant Dupuis of the North Staffordshire Regiment at 
Quetta. This unfortunate young officer, while out botanizing 
by himself, was marked for slaughter by some Yasnazai- Pathans, 
tracking him for five mHes, -at last -set upon him as he was 
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crossing a plank bridge, and pushed him over into the deep nullah 
beneath. Though he must have been half-stunned by the fall, 
he fired two shots from his revolver at his assailants, but without 
effect, and was stoned to death where he lay. Searching parties 
of English and Sikh soldiers failed to find any trace of him, and 
it was not till a gang of Brahui trackers, human sleuth-hound^, 
wens put on the trail that the body was discovered ; It had bcci^ 
removed from the water and buried at some distance up the hiHs. 
The actual murderers were captured, the ringleader promptly hanged, 
and his two accomplices transported for life ; while a fine of Rs. io,ooO 
has been levied from the Han valley in which the village, whos6 
inhabitants were privy to the burial of the body, is situated. 

The evil seed sown by the promoters of the Ilbcrt Bill continues 
still to bear evil fruit. Our readers will be familiar with the states- 
manlike response made by the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta 
to the request by the Supreme Government for their opinion on 
the provisions on that measure. The document in which thefir 
opinion was conveyed was characterised by the Times as “ a State 
paper of the highest importance,’* and European public opinion in 
India, even among the supporters of the Bill, agreed that the Judges 
had stated the arguments against it in the true judicial spirit, with 
calm and unprejudiced fairness. It must be borne in mind that 
the expression of their opinion on projected legislation which is likely 
to affect the composition of the Law Courts of the country, is a 
regular and acknowledged part of the duty of the Supreme Court ; 
the practice is invariable that, however desirable as a matter of 
policy the passing of any measure may be, the opinion of this body 
of legal specialists shall be consulted as regards its effect on the 
administration of the law. It was then with no little- astonishment 
and indignation that the Anglo-Indian public heard that a Minister 
of the Crown had stated in his place in the House of Commons 
that he considered the Minute of the Judges “was not a judicial 
performance, but the offspring of partisanship,** and that in his 
opinion it was “ not invested with any judicial authority whatever.** 
A Secretary of State might, we think, have remembered that evert 
in a radical House of Commons abuse is* no argument. Th6 
Judges have replied to the unworthy imputation in a letter 
of temperate and (Jignified protest, pointing out that “it can hardly 
be expected that the Judges will readily undertake the duty of 
advising the Government on proposed changes of the law, or that 
their recommendations will * command respect and authority, 8* 
imputations such as that to which this letter refers, made b^^ a 
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Mini$^er. of. the Crpwn,, who was but a short time previously Her 
Majesty’s Secretary^pf State for- India, were allowed to pass unchalr 
lenged.” The Marquis of Hartington is well-known for his apathetic 
insoii^nc€'^.n6, for his almost contemptuous want of earnest interest 
in the duties of office ; and the imputation of unfairness and bias 
coming from him has less weight than it would have had from any 
other member of Government. Rut though he be the Gallio of 
politics, it is to be hoped that, so long as he remains a Minister of 
the Crown, he will not lightly repeat the error of uttering a railing 
accusation of ^ partisanship against as honourable and upright a body 
of Judges as have ever sat on an Indian Bench. 

It is to be hoped that the account given by the passengers of 
the.S. S. Mira on its last homeward voyage of their treatment by 
sanitary authorities at Suez will have the effect of making a repeti- 
tion of such senseless and inhuman conduct impossible. Granting 
even — though no sane man would really grant so much — that the 
occurrence of one case of cholera among the crew before reaching 
Colombo made it imperative that there should be some detention of 
the ship on this side of the Canal, still to force delicate women and 
infants ashore in the desert, there to remain for seven days, with no 
better lodging accommodation than they could find in a few wooden 
sheds, affording the scantiest protection against wind and sun, without 
cooking arrangements, and with no adequate sanitary provision, was 
a barbarity worthy of the Dark Ages, of which any civilized adminis- 
tration would be ashamed. Considering that the crew among whom, 
if anywhere, any seeds of the disease would have been hidden, were 
allowed to remain in the comparative comfort of their own quarters 
on board, the senseless high-handedness of the proceeding is pain- 
fully evident. The owners of the Star Line of steamers are not 
likely to let the matter drop in England, and the Government of 
India might well make a strong protest against such undiscriminat- 
ing misuse of authority. 

In an article in the last issue of Induin Review allusion is made 
to the growth of the feeling of separation between the rank and file 
of the Civil Service of Bengal who dwell from year’s end to year’s end 
in the plains of the Mofussil, doing the real work of the country in 
the interior, and the higher orders of that service, the entourage 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ments who pass the major portion of each year in the retreat of 
Darjeeling. This feeling of aloofness and of consequent non- 
identity - of interests is, we are afraid, inseparable from the present 
eukom of an anhu^ exodus to the hills, whether in the case of the 
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Supreme Government and its migration to SimlaV or of l^ovinciah 
Governors with their Secretariats leaving their capitals fbr Frovincral: 
sanitaria. ; ' ^ 

Great, however, as undoubtedly is the evil of such a break between: 
the head and the limbs of executive authority; it is less conspicuous^ 
to- the public than another baneful result of the custom, we mcah' 
the loss of touch' of public opinion that Government so sutely! 
suffers. It was notorious that on the return of the Viceroy and: 
Council to Calcutta l^st cold season, more than one of those* in 
authority were taken by surprise at the depth and earnestness of 
public feeling regarding the Ilbert Bill. Had the Executive Council 
held its. sittings in the metropolis during the major portion of last 
year, it is tolerably certain that no such breach of goodwill, as thatv 
which all friends of India have recently had to deplore, could have 
taken place between Government and the Anglo-Indian public, and> 
between European and Native. 

At length, however, the European and the Native Press have, 
found a subject on which they can agree, . and quite a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion is being expressed as to the evils, yearly be- 
coming more apparent, of this official desertion of the centres of- 
population and public feeling. For perhaps the first time in history,, 
the Southern Presidency has taken the initiative in what promises 
to become a great popular movement. The proposal to remove; 
from Madras to Bangalore the chief military offices of the • Madras 
Army was the spark that lighted the flame, and the whole question 
of the official migration is being discussed with growing interest. 

The arguments against the custom may be briefly summarised. 

(i.) The cost of these “ tours ” as they are officially called> 
amounts yearly to a charge upon the public revenues so large as 
to be out of all reasonable proportion to any benefit the public can 
possibly derive from the custom. 

(2.) The practice is one of gradual growth and dates back np 
further than the Viceroyalty of Sir John Lawrence, who, after retiring 
from the service, was, on his return as Governor-General, allowed the 
special privilege of residence in the hills in consideration of his 
known inability to retain his health in the plains. 

(3.) The gap* between the Government and the governed is; 
made wider by the; isolation of the former from personal inter- 
course with the natives of the county. When the chief govern- 
ing officials say, in effect, to the natives of the country th<^« 
govern, We cannot breathe the same air that you do, nor live iii- 
your climate,” they accentuate strongly those race distinctions 

44 
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which it should be tlw business of every friend of the' Cduhtiy ‘ to 
Weaken and remove. 

(4.) A clique is formed in the Civil Service of those who 
hold appointments that carry with them the privilege of flitting 
to the hills as disttu^ished from the general body bf CivilbbS 
whose duties confine them to the plains. The competition for 
head-quarters appointments is yearly growing keener ; and they* 
are in some f cases filled up, not according to an applicant’s fitness 
for the duties of a post but by weighing the claims he can make’ 
to obtain a hill station for the greater part of the year in his own 
interests or that of his family. 

The loss of 4 sprit de corps which such a split in the service must 
ensure, is much to be deplored. 

(5.) A Government that lives apart from the centres of public 
opinion and information, must necessarily lose touch of the feeling 
of the country, and will pledge itself in its ignorance to a support 
of measures that it will subsequently find it difficult to withdraw. 

The case for the other side has not been fully stated. Two 
arguments are sometimes heard — (i) Much better work is done in the 
cool of the hills than is possible in the plains ; (2) English public 
men of rank and ability would not accept the Viceroyalty if it 
involved a continuous residence in the plains. Both these argu- 
ments, however, are assertions which have to' be proved. 


The Editors record their deep regret at the premature death 
of Dr. H. W. McCann, who was one of the earliest contributors 
to the Indian Review. Dr. McCann was a man of many talents ; in 
addition to his acquirements in physical and economic science, he 
was possessed of well-matured opinions and a ready pen on general 
subjects, whether political or literary, and his style of writing was 
both. trenchant and polished, showing no signs of the high pressure at 
which, amid the variety of offices he filled, his contributions must have 
been worked off. A career, whose beginning gave promise of unusual 
brilliancy and success, has been suddenly , cut short, and while all his 
personal friends recall his bright, pleasaot'manner and kindly good- 
nature, the Editors of the Indian Review have to regret the loss of 
his valued assistance to themselves and to the cause of Anglo- 
Indian literature. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Miscellaneous Records. 

Mr.' Gomme continues his cln’ssihed collec- 
tion of tl^e contents of the GmUetnatCs 
Ma^asane^ and his nevir volume is devoted to 
‘f Dialect, Proverbs, and Word-lore,”* and is 
as careful and valuable a i-iece of work as 
the previous one. In the preface he gives us 
some short notices of the writers whose con- 
tributions he makes use of, and we are' glad 
to observe that he expects important help 
from an annotated copy of the magazine to 
the further identification of the initials that 
subscribe many of its articles. Mr. GeldarPs 
is the first coltection we have had in English 
of ’the popular fairy tales of modern Greece.’!' 
He has translated them — all but three — from 
the Greek text published by Von Hahn, at 
Copenhagen. Many an old favourite of the 
nursery — such as Cinderella or Ali Baba — 
will be recognized here under a slight Greek 
disguise, and the book affords important 
materials for the problems of comparative 
mythology. “ High Life in France under the 
]<epublir”4: is a very clever an<l entertaining 
senes of social and satirical sketches, contri- 
buted by the late Mr. E. C. Grenville Murray 
to a London journal, and now republished 
after, it is said, considerable revision. They 
describe the most various phases of life both 
m Paris and the provinces, and are' almost 
French in their point and vivacity. — Lieut.- 
Colonel Uennebert’s ** The English in Egypt,” 
which has just been translated from the 
French by Bernard Pauncefote, and published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co,, adopts an 
air of knoudng more than it cares to divulge, 
but as a matter of fact it adds little to our 
knowledge of the Egyptian situation. Perhaps 
its most interesting parts are those bearing on 
the Mahdi, and his connection with the slave- 
traders. No English actor has ever received 
so wide a recognition as Mr. Irving. When 
before has an actor passed through such a 
series of farewell banquets as those that 
preceded his departure' for America, or had 
every step of his tour in that country tele- 
graphed to the home papers as if it were a 
royal progress, or carried with him his own 
Boswell to chronicle every compliment paid 
him and every story he told ? The reason is 
partly his own merits, but it is partly the 
remarkable decay in the social prejudice 
t^ainst the stage and the revived interest iu 
tile drama that mark our day. Of this many 
evidences appear in Mr. Hatton’s chatty and 
I'eadable page5.§ The book perhaps hardly 

• •• The Gentlemini's Magfazine Library.” Edited 
cy George Lawrence Gomme, F.^.A. London : Elliot 
btoclc. 

' t " Folklore of Modem Greece, the Tales of the 
' acha-” Edited by the Rev. E M. Geldart, M, A. 
London : W . Swan Somienschein A Co. 

t London: Vizetelly H Co. 

A .*■ Irvine's Impressions of America, narrat- 

a wies of Sketches, Chronicle;*, and t^onveiia- 
^^s.. By Joseph Hatton. London : Sampson Low 


answers its title, for it contains much more 
of America’s impfossions of Hen^ Irving 
than of Henry Irvii^’s impressions of America. 
But it will remain valuable in the histbiy 
of the stage as the contemporary recoiil of a 
remarkable tour, and in the meantime it will 
while away an agreeable and not uninstructive 
hour, for frequently a suggestive and thought- 
ful remark drops from Mr. Irving on his own 
subject — Contanpotary Revuto. 

Recent Verse. 

Indian Lyrics. By W. Trego VTchb. 
Calcutta and London. Thacker Co, 1^4. 

Life in India has been so frequently de- 
scribed as one long listless yawn, that it is 
pleasant to have this notion of civilian exis- 
tence corrected. Mr. Trego W'ebb's vivacious 
and clever Indian Lyrics reflect nothing of 
languor or tedium vitrv. From the Himalayan 
snows to the humble p^iah dog, Mr. Webb 
views .all the outward imeuomena of life with 
philosophic impartiality and the happy .sere- 
nity of a follower of Epicurus. He has the 
temperament, and many of the gifts, of a 
poet, and he presents the various sorts and 
conditions of humanity that comprise the 
round of life in Bengal in a series of vivid 
vignettes. Purists may object to these little 
portraits that in employing the sonnet to set 
forth their lineaments, the author degrades a 
form of verse consecrated to some of the 
noblest themes of poetry. Mr. Webb has, 
however, one qualification which it were well 
if all sonneteers possessed; he wiites with 
scholarly directness and finish. The Ryot, 
the Zemindar, the Babu, and other figures 
familiar to the Anglo-Indian are delineated 
will) graphic skill ; and the remonstrance 
addressed to the editors of the native pre.ss 
in the sonnet on ” Modern Bengal” has a 
Miltonic tone appropriately humorous. One 
of Mr. W^ebb’s favourites is the Punkah- 
walkh, who is celebrated in a neat triolet 
and a touching b<il]ad. The following stanzas 
from ” Punkah-heats” show the author’s ig- 
mty ill treating a familiar subject : — 

What rhythmic sense, what flow 
Of pendulous motion and harmonious pace 
Must in thy soul have place, 

To set thine engine pulsing to and fro 
With such symmetric chaim ! 

Say, doth some Indian ditty rude and sweet, 
With phantom tuneful beat, 

Sing in thine ears the while and prompt thy 
[punctual arm ? 

Anon, thy labours done. 

Thou wilt return to thine own meadows sweet, 
And w.atch,the shadows fleet 
Athwart the waving grainy and how the son 
Hath daily death and birth 
“Wilt mark the throbbing of the midnight star, 
Sphere-music hushed and far. 

And all the ihetric motFous of the ^arth. ' 
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Baodnt Improvements and Inventions. 

In photography the mo«^t recent improve- 
ment is a netv style of camera for the rapid 
gathering of photographic memoranda. The 
instrument we have examined lyakes a picture 
4x5 indies ; it is a simple wooden box with 
a handle on topt and looks tike an ordinary 
travelling bag or sample case. It is designed 
to be used only with instantaneous dry plates, 
and ns such work does not require a fixed 
support, it needs 110 tripod. The adjustment 
for focus is attained in the usual way, by 
means of a ground glass slide placed at the 
back of the l^x. To move this there is a 
brass ran on the top of the box, pivote<l at 
one en% the free end traversing a segment, 
and fitted with a set-screw so that it can be 
secured in any position. By moving this arift 
over the segment the glass ' slide is moved 
foi wal'd or back in the box, and shifted as the 
focus requires. The camera is set up before 
some object, sa^ twenty feet away. The 
arm is moved while looking at the glass, and 
when the- focus is sharp a mark is made on 
the segment to indicate that in that position 
of the arm the focus is good for that distance. 
In like manner the focus is found and marked 
for other distances, w)utn the glass is removed, 
and the rear of the bm permanently closed. 
Thereafter, to get the focus, estimate the dis- 
tance of the subject, bring the arm to the 
proper mark on the segment, and fix it there 
by means of the screw. The focus can even 
be decided upon in advance, and the exposure 
can be made when the operator, walking 
toward the subject, sees that the distance 
decided upon has been reached. To secure 
the ptetnre evenly upon the plate, a small 
•■finder” or supplementary camera is placed 
in the box near' the top, and by raising 
a wooden lid a small square of ground glass 
is seen, on which the projected image is 
visible in the same relative position in which 
it will appear on the plate. To make an 
exposure a finger-knob is pressed, and the 
shutter within the box is moved. The lens, 
plate-holder, and shutter are all inclosed in 
the box, so that the apparatus has nothing of 
the conventional , camera about it. In using 
the camera, it is Imld in the hand or on the 
arm or supported on any convenient object. 
Instantaneous pictures can be taken while 
running, while on a bpat Or. car, and in the 
most crowded streets, without attracting atten- 
tion. Portraits aiid pictures of groups, incidents 
in the street, or t)ie behaviour of men and 
animals can be cUught- during the most rapid 
action, and without the knowledge of the 
subjects. For reporters, detectives, and 
amat^rs the camera .will, no doubt, prove 
of great value in obtaining 1^1 evidence in 
case of hccidents, fires, robbery, or riot, and 
in studying the habits of birds and wild or 
timid ammalS. The camera is colled Schmid’S 
detef^tive amemn and costs, with good lens 
andon^ 4^5-uich plate-holder,, about fifty* 
five dollars. 

' , While the number of patents issued each 
fuemth In^thts for electrical appliances 

hf very only a •ppev to be^ gene- 

ra^tetermtortomarhany/gteat and radical' 


• advance in this field. Two recent patents 
appear of interest from their suggestiveness or 
nromist of future useftilne-ss to the people. 
The most simple one (properly a new appli- 
cation of an older invention), is the applica- ' 
.tion of the incandescent electric lamp to 
dentistry. The lamps examined by the writer 
are inclosed in glass bulbs of iiie usual shape, 
an inch long and less than half an inch wide, 
the source of power being a simple battery of 
four cells holding perhaps one quart each.. 
To protect the moutn of the patient from the 
heat of the lamp, the bulb is placed in a ca- ' 
sing of hard rtib^r having an opening at one 
side cover^I wi th glass. The whole apparatus 
exclusive of the handle is about as large as a 
teaspoon, and is easily held in the mouth. 
Placed in the mouth with the lips closed over 
the handle, the entiie front formation of the 
patient’s face was visible, showing the position 
and shape of every bone and tooth through 
the skin, even the interior of the nasal pas-"^ 
sages being plainly visible. On hohling the 
lamp behind the teeth with the mouth open, 
the entire formation of the teeth could be 
fully s'eeu. A filling could be traced com* 
pletely, and the progress of decay in the in- 
terior of one tooth (which was not visible at 
all on the outside) could be plainly seen. In 
like manner every portion of the mouth could 
be completely explored in a manner that 
could not be done by any mirrors reflecting 
daylight or lamp-light into the month. The 
lamp was left in the patient’s mouth for some 
time, and yet no more inconvenience was said 
to be experienced than from a drink of hot 
coifee. To the dentist and surgeon the in- 
vention certainly seems, from the examination 
made,' to promise a useful method of diag- 
nosis. It gives information of the interior 
portions of the bones of the face and the 
teeth that could be obtained in no other way. 
When developed and perhaps tried in other 
^apes, and with different styles of lamps, 
holders, and refiectors, the invention will no 
doubt prove of great value, — 7 ’Ae Century. 
Poetry. 

REPEAL. [lord; 

So we might as well ask for the moon, my 
You think we would get it as soon, my ; 
But there yoi^are wrong. 

And we’ll teach you ere long 
Howto sing to a different tune, xny lora. 

[lord. 

And now, if you speeched yourself hoarse, my 
We tell you your laws and your force, my lora, 
Are no way like those 
That, everyone knows. 

Retain the sweet moon in its course, my lord. 

You oft put your back to the wall, my lord, 
And saidthat the heavens should ftdl, my 
Ere'Ireland should get ’ 

What she sought for, and’ yet > ' 

We carried our poiiH after aU, my loTd» 

And then when our freedom is won, mf lord« 
Your land will be second to ftqne^ thy lord, ^ 
In giving applause 
To our glory-crowng^' cii^use, ^ 

And In shouting, * 01 dlrdian 4 # Wellflonoy 

my IcHO, 


VoL. IIJ 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE TO-DAY. 


JN 1843 Mr, Emerson, referring to America, expressed himself 

thus : “We go to school to Europe. We imbibe an European 
taste. Our education, so called — our drilling at college and our 
reading since — has been European, and we write on the English 
culture and to an English public, in America and in Europe.** Even 
then, however, he added, “ Europe has lost weight already,** and 
ever since, Europe has been losing — or rather America has been 
gaining weight. America no longer watches with feverish anxiety 
for parcels of books arriving by the steamers from Europe j she 
still receives them gladly, but makes return with volumes of her own, 
quite as worthy and welcomed quite as eagerly in Europe. English 
publishers find it profitable to reprint cheap editions of American 
books, while American publishers, — even some who fpunded their 
fortunes on literary piracy — are among the most strenuous advocates 
of an international copyright law. Formerly, when they had no 
literature to protect, piracy was profitable ; now the sword cuts both 
wa3rs, and the better policy is found in a virtuous condemnation of 
the Weapon. In short, the debt of America to England for culture 
is being rapidly liquidated. 

American literature seemed to spring full-grown into being. 
Hie existence of the fruit was not recognized until it had had time 
to- ripen. Yet the pioneers were counted great, not because of the 
'preceding destitution but on account of their own intrinsic merit 

45 
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Their influence was felt immediately, but it was not temporary. It 
did not die with them. In some cases — that of* Thoreau is one — it 
has risen steadily, Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has lately assumed 
to be the spokesman of Time and Nature, while refusing to Emerson 
the title of a great poet or a great man of letters, confers upon him 
the higher honour of Seer, classing him with Marcus Aurelius. The 
one novelist of the time whose works arc certain to live is the 
American, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and of poets Longfellow is uni- 
versally known and loved, and Walt Whiynan is unique and wonder- 
ful. 

While maintaining that there were giants in those early days 
of American literature, we are far from asserting that there are none 
now. The sons are worthy of the fathers. Howells is not another 
Hawthorne, but he is a novelist of no mean calibre. If he some- 
times employs unworthy materials, expending himself on trifles, he 
has proved in several of his works that he is capable of better 
things. “The Undiscovered Country^* is really fine, and “A Fore- 
gone Conclusion ” is worthy of Hawthorne himself. John Burroughs, 
as a student of man and nature, may be second to Thoreau, but we 
must rank him high. His range of vision is not broad, but it is 
clear, and he has acquired an admirably graceful style. If, at the 
moment, there is none among the younger writers about whom we 
can say with entire confidence this is a great poet, there are several 
who give excellent promise. Better still, the spirit of the poet runs 
through and ennobles the larger part of the literature of the states 
The books and magazines of the day give ample proof that the 
literary life of America is full and strong. 

A favourite writer of the time is Charles Dudley Warner, author 
of “ My Summer in a Garden,” “ Back-log Studies,” and other works, 
and in conjunction with the famous Mark Twain, of the novel “ This 
Gilded Age.” A delicate humour which marks all his productions 
seems to be no product of art or elaboration, but to flow from 
the man's own nature. His grace of style reminds one even of 
Leigh Hunt himself. We place an increasing value on his writings, 
for closer acquaintance with them only adds to their charm. Here 
is a pleasant passage from Back-log Studies” : — 

The best talk is that which escapes up the open chimney and cannot be 
repeated. The finest woods make the best fire and pass away with the least 
"residuum. I hope the next generation will not accept the reports of interviews 
as specimens of the conversations of these years of grace. 

But do we talk as well as our fathers and mothers did ? We hear, woiiderful 
stories of the bright generation that sat about the wide fireplaces of New Eng- 
land. Good talk has '99 much short-hand that it cannot be reported ; ' the infiec- 
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tion, the change of voice, the shrug cannot be caught on paper. The best 
pf it is when the subject unexpectedly goes cross-lots, by a flash of short cut, to 
a conclusion so suddenly revealed that it has the effect of wit. It needs the 
highest culture and the finest breeding to prevent the conversation from running 
into mere persiflage on the one hand — its common fate — or monologue on the 
other. Our conversation is largely chaff. I am not sure but the former genera- 
tion preached a good deal, but it had great practice in fireside talk, and must 
have talked well. There were narrators in those days who could charm a circle 
all the evening long with stories. When each day brought comparatively little 
new to read, there was leisure for talk, and the rare book and the infrequent 
magazine were thoroughly discussed. Families now are swamped by the printed 
matter that comes daily upon the centre-table. There must be a division of 
labour, one reading this and another that to make any impression on it. The 
elegraph brings the only common food and works this daily miracle, that every 
mind in Christendom is excited by one topic simultaneously with every other 
mind ; it enables a concurrent mental action, a burst of sympathy, or a universal 
prayer to be made, which must be, if we have any faith in the immaterial left, one 
of the chief forces in modern life. It is fit that an agent so subtle as electri- 
city should be the minister of it. • * • • * * * * • 

Good reading aloud is almost a lost accomplishment now. It is little 
thought of in the schools. It is disused at home. It is rare to find anyone who 
can read, even from the newspaPer, well. Heading is so universal, even with the 
uncultivated, that it is common to hear people mispronounce words that you did 
not suppose they had ever seen. 

Another writer with an excellent style is Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, before the war a preacher, and during the war a Colo- 
nel of Volunteers. His essays are more didactic than those of 
Warner. He discusses historical subjects and social problems. One 
of his latest books, “ Common Sense about Women,’’* is a brilliant 
statement of the attitude of those who believe in the equality of 
the sexes. Whatever he writes about, he is sure to be entertaining. 
Perhaps he is not profound, but he is possessed of good common 
sense and plenty oT sagacity, and is bound to be of good service in 
his own particular directions. 

Mr. Higginson has just contributed a biography of Margaret 
Fullerf to the excellent “ American Men of Letters” Series, of which 
Mr. Warner is the editor. Margaret Fuller was more remarkable 
as a talker than as a writer, though in the latter capacity also she 
did valuable work. Her ‘‘ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” and 
her essay on Goethe are of the first order, and display the fine qua- 
lities of her mind. She edited the Dial during two years, and was 
for some time literary critic for the New York Tribune, 


* Boston, U. S. Lee and Shepard, 18S2. 
i Boston, U. S. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884.. * 
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Her successor in this post wm George Ripley, whose * Life’ has 
also been, lately published in the same senes, Mr. O. B. Prothinghaoi 
being the author. Mr. Ripley’s career was long and eventful He 
began life as a Unitarian Minister at Boston, but after 14 years* 
service as such, he abandoned the calling that he might institute the 
famous “ Brook Farm Association.” That was in 1841, when all sorts 
of schemes for the :melioration of the race and for speedily bringing 
back the golden age were in the air. The Brook Farm Association, 
however, was not a socialistic experiment in the ordinary sense. It 
was an effort having a business basis, to free life from trade antagonism 
and competition. A number of persons, most of them belonging 
to the educated classes, took up their abode on the Brook Farm 
Estate, situated some little distance from Boston, and there united 
in labour and in recreation ; but there was no common fund and no 
community of goods. At the end of every year the accounts were 
made up and the profits — when there were any — divided on the basis 
of the capital invested and the labour done. As an educational 
establishment Brook Farm was all that could be desired, but it is 
not strange that inexperienced men and women conducted the agri- 
cultural operations to ruin. Hawthorne, who joined it for a time, 
learned the valuable lesson that labour to be effective must be in the 
direction of a man’s character. “ Is it a praiseworthy matter,” he 
asked himself, “ that I have spent five golden months in providing 
' food for cows and horses ?” and answered, “ It is not so.” Yet he 
bore generous testimony to the fine spirit of the undertaking. 

We had divorced ourselves from pride, and were striving to supply its 
place with familiar love. We meant to lessen the laboring man’s great burden 
' of toil, by performing our due share of it at the cost of our own thews and 
' sinews. We sought our profit by mutual aid, instead of wresting it by the strong 
>.hand from an enemy, or filching it craftily from those less shrewd than ourselves 
(if, indeed, there were any such in New England), or winning it by selfish com- 
petition with a neighbour.; in. one or another of which fashions every son of 
woman both perpetrates and suffers his share of the common evil, whether he 
chooses it or no. And, as the basis of our institution, we purposed to offer up 
the earnest toil of our bodies as a prayer no less than an effort for the advance- 
ment of our race. 

• Emerson, likewise, in the essay on “ Life and Letters in New 
England,” included in one of the posthumous volumes,* referring to 
Brook Farm, writes ; “ I believe all the partners came out with pecu- 
niary loss. Some of them had spent on it the accumulations of 
years. I suppose they all, at the moment, regarded it as a failure. , 

* ** L^tures and l^iographical Sketches” and " Miscellanies.” Boston : Houghton, 

MuflUin & Co,, 1884. ' 
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“ I do not tliiiik th^y can so regard it now, but probably as an 
important chapter in their experience which has been of lifelong 
value. What knowledge of themselves and of each other, what 
various practical wisdom, what personal power, what studies of 
character, what accumulated culture many of the members owed 
toitr 

The greatest sufferers, in a pecuniary sense, were Mr. and Mrs, 
Ripley. All their worldly possessions were lost in the undertaking ; 
even their fine library was sold, and the resolution they made that 
every debt should be paid, laid a heavy tax on their labours for many 
following years. By dint of severe toil not only was every liability 
ultimately cleared, but a position of fair comfort was secured. The 
noble wife unhappily died before these brighter days had dawned. ' 

Mr. Ripley was a man of the highest culture, and such was his 
literary insight that his criticisms are models of their sort. He was 
steadfast in purpose and pure in soul. His name is little known 
beyond the bounds of his own country, because his work was almost 
exclusively journalistic and thus far temporary. His life is well 
worth studying as an example of a man who aimed high, accepted 
every turn of events with calmness, “ unhasting, unresting,” whose 
life in its incidents was continually a failure, yet, contemplated as a 
whole, stands out as a triumph of principle. Carlyle once spoke -of 
Ripley as ** a Socinian minister who left his pulpit in order to reform 
the world by cultivating onions,” but in a better mood he described, 
him truly as “ a good man with good aims ; with considerable 
natural health of mind, wherein all goodness is likely to grow better, 
all clearness to grow clearer.” His excellent biographer sums up 
his character thus : — 

He was no dreamer, no visionary, no enthusiast, no creature of imagination 
or fiincy. He was, through and through, a critio, gentle but firm, intelligent, 
exact, holding the interests of truth paramount to all others, always hoping 
that the interests of truth might be served by the effort of careful writers. 

. Professor Tyndall said : ** He writes, as he has ever written with 
the grasp of a philosopher and the good taste of a gentleman.” 

Mr. Edwin P. Whipple is another critic who has won golden 
opinions. Prescott affirmed that no critic had “ever treated his 
topics with more discrimination and acuteness,” and Macaulay spoke 
^ of some of his essays as the subtlest and ablest and clearest he 
had ever read.” Mr. Richard Grant White too has ability enough 
to excuse a certain “ bumptiousness” which is not always agreeable* 
Another biographer and critic, from, whom we look for great things, 
is George Willis ^ooke, whose noble study of Emerson took the 
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ivorld by storm two or three y^ts ago, and whose new volume on 
George Eliot is also a masterpiece * Mr. Cooke combines a faculty" 
for patient investigatipn with excellent critical ability and deep philo- 
sophical insight. 

The names of veterans are still not infrequent on the title pages 
of new books. Holmes, Whittier, and Alcott still live, and Emerson 
has left sudi a mass of unpublished manuscript that we may look 
for fresh instalments of his work from time to time. Walt Whit- 
man also belongs to nearly the same period, but he seems never to' 
grow old, and we find it difficult to get into our minds that he is 
65 years of age and not one of the younger writers of to-day. 

The new volumes by Emerson already mentioned contain not 
only many admirable papers now first collected from magazines 
and books where they were printed, but various new works left by 
him in manuscript. These latter, lacking the master’s final touch, 
have not the fine finish of his other works, but they are none the 
less welcome on that account. It is pleasant to possess in this 
convenient form such excellent pieces as his address at the Burns 
Centenary and the essays he contributed to the North American 
Review on “ Demonology,” “ The Sovereignty of Ethics,” “ Charac- 
ter” and “ Perpetual Forces,’* as well as his minor but far from 
insignificant discourses on “War,” “The Fugitive Slave Law,” “John 
Brown,” &c. Lowell — himself no mean critic and poet — has well 
described the scene when Emerson delivered his address on Robert 
Burns. 

Every sentence brought down the house as I never saw one brought down 
before, and it is not so easy to hit Scotsmen with a sentiment that has no hint 
of native brogue in it. I watched, for it was an interesting study, how the 
quick sympathy ran flashing from face to face down the long tables, like an 
electric spark thrilling as it went, and then exploded in a thunder of plaudits. 

I watched till tables and faces vanished, for I, loo, found myself caught up in a 
common enthusiasm. 

What Emerson thought and said of Burns may be partly 
gathered from these concluding sentences of his address, and 
reading them, though losing the personal charm of the speaker, we 
do not wonder at the enthusiasm they evoked : — 

The memory of Burns — I am afraid heaven and earth have taken too good 
care of it to leave us anything to say. The west winds are murmuring it- Open 
the windows behind you and hearken for the incoming tide, what the waves say ^ 
of it. The doves perching always on the eaves of the Stone Chapel opposite 
may know something about it. Every name in broad Scotland keeps his 

• George Eliot : her Life, Writings and Philosoi>!xy ; a Critical Study Boston, 
tJ. S. • J. k. Osgood & Co., 1884. ^ 
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fame bright. The memory of Bums— every man’s, eyery boy’s and girl’s head 
carries snatches of his songs, and they say them by heart, and what 
U strangest of all, never learned them from a book but from mouth to 
mouth. The v^ind whispers them, the birds whistle them, the com, 
barley, and bulrushes hoarsely rustle them, nay, the music>boxes at Geneva are 
framed and toothed to play them ; the hand-organs of the Savoyards in all cities 
repeat them, and the chimes of bells ring them in the spires. They are the 
property and the solace of mankind. 

The “ Historical Discourse at Concord on the Second Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the Incorporation of the Town, 12th Septem- 
ber 183s** is also reproduced. It is nearly half a century since 
Emerson, in sending a copy to his friend Carlyle, described this as 
** my first adventure in print.” Concord, a village some 20 miles 
distant from Boston, was the first inland British Settlement, and, as 
such, as well as on account of its singular history, it is interesting 
to the whole English-speaking race wherever located. Its history 
is that of Liberty. The Pilgrim Fathers fled from tyranny at home, 
and though they and their children did not always prove themselves 
true lovers of freedom, as the dark days of pillories and the whippings 
and witch-burnings testify, Concord was notably exempt from such 
stains. Its annals, writes Emerson, are “ marked with a uniform good 
sense. I find no ridiculous laws, no eaves-dropping legislators, no 
hanging of witches, no ghosts, no whipping of quakers, no unnatural 
crimes.” The name itself — Concord — stands to mark the peaceful 
nature of the original arrangement made with the Indians. The Indian 
name of the place was Musquet-a-quid, signifying Grassy Brook. 
Of the character of the Indian Emerson says : “ He was open as a 
child to kindness and justice. Many instances of his humanity were 
known to the Englishmen who suffered in the woods from sickness 
or cold. When you came over the morning waters, said one of the 
Sachems, we took you into our arms. We fed you with our best 
meat. Never went white man cold and hungry from Indian 
wigwam.” 

Well would it have been for American honour if the friendly and 
nol;>le spirit which marked the early dealings of the white men with 
the Indians had been maintained. But there, as everywhere that 
Englishmen have penetrated, vice and bloodshed have followed 
in their path. In a few more generations the Indian races of North 
America will be extinct. 

In 163s the settlement took place. One hundred and forty years 
Uter, at the bridge which spanned the stream, the first shot in the war 
of American Independence was fired. Among Emerson’s audi- 
ence in 1835 were several veterans who had been personally engaged 
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in that memorable skirmish. ^ The presence of these aged men who 
were in arms on that day,” said the speaker, ** seems to bring us 
nearer to it. The benignant Providence which has prolonged. their 
lives to this hour gratifies the strong curiosity of the new generation. 
The pilgrims are gone ; but we see what manner of persons they 
were who stood in the worst perils of the revolution. We hold by 
the. hand the last of the invincible men of old, and confirm from 
living lips the sealed records of time.” 

That address seemed to mark a turning point in the history 
of American life. It celebrated the heroic age then closing and 
ushered in the age of art and letters. Thenceforth, excepting in 
the interval of the terrible civil war of 1861-64, culture has been 
increasingly sought. Still Concord held its own. Its roll of men 
of intellect is as famous as its roll of heroes. The highest minds of the 
country circled round it — Emerson himself, Hawthorne, and Thoreau 
lived there. Guide books, as a rule, are not very interesting except- 
ing to travellers, but here is a handsome volume modestly called a 
Guide Book to Concord,* which is of a different order. It tells us 
very pleasantly what this famous Concord has become and how it 
looks to-day, and gives account of the great men and women who 
dwell there now, or whose remains are laid in its beautiful cemetery 
which bears the singular name of Sleepy Hollow, 

Graceful and suggestive passages crowd the pages of these 
Emerson volumes, as they crowd all the pages he has written. Take 
these for example : — 

Nature never works like a conjuror, to surprize ; rarely by shocks, but by 
infinite .graduation ; so that we live embosomed in sounds we do not hear, 
scents we do not smell, spectacles we see not ; and by innumerable impressions 
so softly laid on that, though important, we do not discover them until our 
.attention is called to them. 

‘ Nature,’ said Swedenborg, * makes almost as much demand on our faith 
as miracles do.’ And 1 find nothing in fables more astonishing than my ex- 
perience in every hour. One moment of a man’s life is a fact so stupendous as 
to take the lustre out of all fiction. 

, Things are saturated with the moral law. There is no escape from it. 
Violets and grass preach it ; rain and snow, wind and tides, every change, every 
(Cause in nature is nothing but a disguised missionary. 

The world stands on ideas, and not on iron or cotton ; and the iron of 
iron, the fire of fire, the ether .and source of all the elements is moral force. 
As clou^ on cloud,, as snow .on snow, as the bird on the air, and the planet on 
space ;in its flight, so do nations of men and their institutions rest on thoughts. 

Fifty years ago, Oliver Wendell Holmes began to write his 
'‘Autocrat at the Breakfast Table,” biit when two chapters had 

" The Concord Guide Book,” Boston, U, S, O. l,othrop and Co. 
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made their appearance in the I^ew England Magazine other duties 
required his attention, and his work was abandoned for a quarter 
6f a century. When the Atlantic Monthly was started, being 
pressed to contribute, he bethought himself of his long neglected 
project. Without reproducing the old chapters, of which he had 
grown rather ashamed, he re-opened his discourse with the words : 
“ I was just going ‘to say, when I was interrupted*' — the interruption 
being, in fact, of just 25 years* dui^tion. Then followed the work 
which stamped him at once as a humourist of the first order. As 
“ Autocrat,** “ Professor,** and " Poet’* he has already delighted, and 
at the same time instructed more than one generation. This 
“ Breakfast Table Series,** as it is now called, is unquestionably his 
greatest work, and his two novels and many verses will be re- 
membered, because they were written by the author of it, rather 
than on account of any intrinsic merit of a permanent sort of 
their own. 

A new edition of this “ Breakfast Table Series*** has made 
its appearance, prefaced with a pleasant “ After Breakfast Talk,** 
in which the author in his characteristic manner gives us some 
details of his work, proving thereby that the vein of humour which 
began to yield so richly at 50 is far from exhausted at 75. Here,’ 
for example, is a new passage quite in the old style : — 

There is a meaning, and a deep one, in these elective affinities. Most 
things which we call odd are even in the economy of nature. Each personality 
is more or less completely the complement of some other, of some one, perhaps, 
exactly ; of others nearly enough to have a special significance for them. . A 
reader is frequently ignorant of what he wants until he happens to fall in with 
the writer who has the complementary element of which he is in need. Then he 
finds the nourishment he wanted in the intellectual or spiritual food before him, or 
has his failing appetite revived by the stimulus of a mind more highly vitalised 
than his own. The sailor who is fed on salted provisions until he is half crystallised 
wreaks his hunger upon a fresh potato as if it were a fruit of the tree of life. The 
dumb cattle who feel their blood getting watery make for the salt-licks, and season 
their diluted fluids. So with many readers ; they find new life in the essay or 
poem which the reviewer, treating de hant en bas as is his wont, has condemned 
from his lofty eminence, in reality only because it was not of the kind that his. 
own need, if he felt any gap in his omniscience, called for. An epicure might as 
well find fault with the sailor’s potato because it was not properly cooked, in fact 
not cooked at all ; or order the herds to be driven from the salt*lick because it 
was not succulent pasture. 

That Dr. Holmes has been able to re-examine his work and le4f 
it pass unaltered is, to our thinking, further evidence of the continued' 
clearness of his mind. Too often old age is not proof against the 
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temptation of tinkering, with a view to amendment, work ^onceivecf 
at a different time of life and In a different and wholly irrecoverable 
mood ; and of course a most unhappy , muddle is the result. Dr. 
Holmes has simply added some explanatory notes. 

A worthy little known beyond America, and in truth not very 
well known there either, is Jones Very, saint and poet He was 
born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1813, and die 4 ,in 1880, leaving 
behind him one small volume of essays and poems. This had been 
issued at the instance of Mr. Emerson so early as 1839, and no 
second edition of any part of It was published, until last year, when 
Mr, William P. Andrews edited a selection of the poems* and in 
a careful ^ memoir gave some interesting particulars of the author’s 
career and character. 

Jones Very’s father, who was a shipmaster, died in 1824, when 
the boy was only 1 1 years old. There were five other children 
younger than himself, and on his young shoulders fell a heavy respon- 
sibility which he did not try to shirk. A “ lofty self-abnegation”^ 
was the leading feature of his character, and thus early was it called 
into activity. An enthusiastic student, bis darling desire was to lead 
a quiet literary life, but the family needs caused him to take employ- 
ment in an auction room when he was 14 years old. Here, with all 
faithfulness, he discharged the tasks so little to his taste. Sufficient 
for him that these duties lay before him to be done. , Yet he was 
not blind to opportunities for better things. He bought some of the 
books that passed through his hands in the way of business. One, 
a rare copy of Shakespeare, he exchanged with a student for “the 
books necessary to fit him for college.** Leaving auctioneering he be- 
came Latin tutor at a Salem school, and when he was 21 his uncle 
gave him the means of entering Harvard College, where he graduated, 
with honours, in 1836 and was appointed tutor in Greek. 

» All who knew him reverenced the lofty purity of his character. He was 
sensitive and reserved, but the cordiality of his tone and the sweet naturalness 
of his smile of welcome at once attracted whoever made his acquaintance, 
Uiough the uniform gravity of his daily walk and conversation prevented the 
many from approaching him as an intimate. , 

During 1836-38 his most remarkable literary work was pro- 
duced. He did not claim the poetry as his own but as the work 
of a higher power, for which he was simply the scribe. On this 
account he would not permit even verbal alterations in the pieces 
after they were once written down. “ I value these verses,** he said, 

• ** Poems by Jones Very, with an Introductory Memoir by William P. Andrews. 
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" not because they are mine^ but because they are not!^ Genius 
often appears perilously near to insanity, and that dull people should 
count Very mad is not astonishing ; the less so when we learn that 
he disconcerted the Reverend personages of Salem, who regarded 
themselves as oracles, by offering to ptey with them “ that they too 
might submit themselves wholly to the Divine Will and be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost.** The combined forces of irritated 
clergy and laity could not, however, secure his admission into an 
asylum, but he did, about this time, voluntarily place himself under 
Dr. Bell, a specialist, who speedily allayed the undue nervous ex- 
citement from which he was suffering. 

Wise people did not think he was at all insane. Emerson 
regretted that the whole world was not mad in the samq way, and 
another described the case as mono-sania, not mono-mania. The 
poems have the impress of genius not of insanity, and, as to Very's 
theory that they were not his but the work of a Higher Power, it 
was only such a claim as Milton made — no more than one affirmed 
who said : ** The word which ye hear is not mine but the Father’s 
who sent me.” 

In 1843 Mr. Very entered the ministry, in which capacity he 
exercised a wide and beneficent influence, more, however, by hi^ 
personal qualities than by eloquence. He never married, but from 
this time forward dwelt with his sisters until his death. 

Of his sonnets, in which form most of his poems are written, 
Mr. Emerson said : ** They are the breathings of a certain entranced 
devotion ; as sincere a Litany as the Hebrew songs of David or 
Isaiah, and only less than they because they are indebted to the 
Hebrew muse for their tone and genius.” George William Curtis, 
a weighty authority, described them as “ gems of purest ray serene.” 
They breathe a spirit of quiet devotion ; are strong but never im- 
passioned. Our readers will thank us for giving a few specimens 
from this exquisite volume 

THE ROBIN. 

Thou need^st not flutter from thy half-built nest, 

Whene’er thou bear’s! man’s hurrying feet go by, 

Fearing his eye for harm may on thee rest. 

Or he thy young’s unfinished cottage spy ; 

All will not heed thee on that swinging bough, 

Nor care that round thy shelter spring the leaves. 

Nor watch thee on the pool’s wet margin now 
For clay to plaster straws thy cunning weaves ; 

All will not hear thy sweet, outpouring joy, 

That with morn’s stillness blends the voice of song, 
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For over>anxious cares theii' souU employ, 

That else upon thy musk borne along 
And the light wings of heart-ascending prayer, 

Had learned that heaven is pleased thy simple joys to share. 

THE IDLER. 

I idle stand that I may find employ, 

Such as my Master when He comes will give, 

1 cannot find in mine own work my joy, 

But 'Wait, although in waiting I must live ; 

My body shall not turn which way it will, 

But stand till I the appointed road can find, 

And journeying so his messages fulfil 
And do at evelry 'step the work designed. 

Enough for <ne, still day by day to wait 
‘ Till thou who form’s! me find me too a task : 

A cripple lying at the rich man’s gate, 

Content for the few crumbs I get to ask ; 

A labourer but in heart while bound my hands 
Hang idly down still waiting thy commands. 

Mr, Very is said to have borne no small resemblance both in 
person and character to the saintly George Flerbert. One who knew 
him well described him as being “ as good as goodness, true as 
truth. With his knowledge and wisdom he was as simple as a 
child, transparent, artless.” 

So long as America can produce such writers as we have named 
1 — ^and in fact there are many others, equally entitled to be named, 
whom we have perforce omitted — it cannot be denied that she pos- 
sesses a literature of her own worthy of herself. 


Walter Lewin. 
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ANCIENT LAW AND MODERN CRITICISM,* 

^ONFIDENCE IN BELIEFS and boldness in their expression, 
though entertaining in works of fiction and useful in moral 
treatises, are often misleading, and sometimes even mischievous, in 
historical disputations on legal rights. A disregard of this fact is the 
characteristic defect of some forcible productions which have lately 
been published on the land# laws of Bengal, and Mr. Bell will 
probably, on reflection, acknowledge that little injustice to himself 
is involved in the suggestion that his interesting pamphlet does not 
form an exception to the rule. Well written, full of emphatic views 
on theories of land tenure that have engrossed public attention 
and vivid in its presentments of the author's estimate of the conduct 
or writings of persons whose misfortune it is not to agree with him;^ 
the pamphlet is, nevertheless, an irrelevant, and consequently a 
valueless, contribution to an important controversy. There ought 
to be no real doubt in any practical mind of the precise scope of 
the questions which can reasonably be raised over recent projects 
of Rent -Law reform in Bengal. It seems to be the determ inatiofi 
of the Legislature, wisely or unwisely, to enforce with unyielding 
consistency certain principles adopted by the Government of India 
in 1793, when, in the law known as the Permanent Settlement, it 
stereotyped what it found good, and set its face against what it 
thought evil, in the relations then existing between zemindars and 
ryots. The professions of the present Government of India make 
nothing clearer than its desire to uphold the principles laid down 
in the provisions of the Permanent Settlement, and emphasised 
afresh in the Rent Law of 1859. The range of intelligent and in- 
genuous criticism seems, therefore, to be restricted to the recogni- 
tion and approval of every fresh and fair illustration of the old 
’ position, or to the detection and condemnation of every new and 
unfair departure frofn it A contract can neither be diluted by 
ingenious afterthoughts, nor enlivened by the play of imagination. 
The only way of respecting it is to enforce its terms, and perhaps 

* The Restoration of the Ancient Land Law ; or. The Ilbert Bill No. 2. By Henry 
Bell. En^ihman Press^ 1883. 
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a safe preliminary to their proper enforcement is a simple under- 
standing of their meaning. 

It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that the distin- 
guishing features of the Permanent Settlement are its two solemn 
pledges. The first promised zemindars that the State had fixed 
the amount of the public demand on them for ever, and would never 
enhance it The second promised to protect ryots from any in- 
fringement of their rights by zemindars. Unless there is some 
agreement oh this point at starting, further discussion on the subject 
IS hopeless. If this much is agreed on, the work of the candid 
student of all later legislation is, evidently, limited to ascertaining 
whether any proposal has been made to raise the revenue directly on 
the zemindar, and whether any step, which may be thought necessary 
for the protection of the ryot, will indirectly have any such result. It 
is equally unreasonable for the ryot to claim reforms which shall 
have the effect of raising the State demand on his landlord, and 
for the zemindar to object to any reform designed to protect the 
tenant from injury. 

It is surely only as affecting the zemindar’s right to hold his 
estate on a fixed demand for ever, that the character of his tenure 
of his estate comes into the arena of the discussion at all. 

It is not, however, because evidence is wanting as to the true 
nature of the zemindar’s property in his estate that any reservation 
on the subject is necessary. The available evidence relating to it 
is abundant and clear. As numerous side issues have been raised 
over the status of the zemindar, it may perhaps be advisable, in 
order to avoid the imputation of a desire to escape from a portion 
bf .the discussion which has evidently been considered important, 
•to’ examine the claims that have been advanced on behalf of the 
'zemindar. The view to which Mr. Bell inclines is stated with great 
^plainness at page 1 1 : “If words have any meaning, the Per- 
imanent Settlement regulations most distinctly recognise a property 
In land. They explicitly declared that the zemindars or landholders 
wiere the actual hereditary proprietors of the soil.’* Again, at page 
•13 : “ To understand the force and effect of this public recognition 
Ndf the zemindars as proprietors, it must be remembered that the 
question at issue, and which Lord Conwallis’ government had to 
determine, was whether the zemindars were mere collectors of the 
• revenue or the proprietors of the soil.” It may perhaps be con- 
sidered an instructive comment on this contention to point out that 
sMr, {X D. Field,, in his able review of the Tenure of Land in the 
"Bengal Presidency ^ published with the edition of his Regulations ef 
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the Bengal Code which appeared in 1875, when the political 
atmosphere was not pervaded with partisan infection, summed up 
this very, controversy, at page 31, with these words: “The 
Bengal zemindars, as we found them, were the persons who 
collected the revenue from the cultivators and other subordinate 
holders, and were responsible for paying it into the Government 
Treasury,” The reader who refers to the passage will find how 
judicially Mr. Field on that occasion pronounced his verdict, after 
carefully summing up all the available testimony on both sijeS* 
The outstanding fact from this verdict is that the persons whom the 
Cornwallis Code pronounced proprietors were previously the collectors 
of the State revenue from land ; and this fact is not altered, as to 
the essential character of the relation, by the circumstance, 
referred to in Sir John Shore’s Minute of April 2nd, 1788, that “most 
of the considerable zemindars in Bengal may be traced to an origin 
within the last century and a half.” Further information about this 
hereditary office will presently be placed before the reader, but it 
may be noted here that its origin is not lost in antiquity, as has 
sometimes been imagined. 

Some useful information on the position of the zemindar may also 
be obtained from section 77 of Regulation VIII of 1973 
which begins thus : “ The estimated provision for the land- 

holders and their families, where the assessment may be fixed on 
the ascertained produce of their lands, is stated generally at 10 per 
cent, on the jumma payable by them.” The idea of an hereditary 
owner of land, in any strictly English sense of the word, reserving 
to himself one-tenth of the produce, and cheerfully yielding the 
remaining nine-tenths to the State, is sufficiently curious to arouse 
far-reaching questions. The further such questions reach, the better. 
For it is not improbable that the confusion apparently existing in 
the popular mind, on which interested advocates have been trading, 
may be owing to the supposition that Lord Cornwallis made the 
collectors of the Bengal land revenue proprietors of land in the 
English sense of the word. There is nothing in common between an 
English landlord and a Bengali zemindar. The English landlord, 
holding his estate in fee-simple, pays no revenue to the State, and 
can only be deprived of his estate by escheat for felony, though 
he can evict his tenants at discretion. The Bengali zemindar, origi- 
nally assessed at a revenue which represented a large proportion 
of the rents recovered by him, was permitted to retain only a 
fraction for himself — suggesting the obvious deduction of a com- 
vfnission on his collections ; and, while unable to evict a considerable 
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nuinber of his teqants, whois^ special claims on their tenures has 
always been recognised, was himself liable to be summarily evieted 
for failure to pay his dues to the. State. 

< , So little was any pretence of special sanctity recognised In the 

simple relation on which Lord Cornwallis Impressed the title of “ pro-* 
prietorship,*’ for which Act X of 1859 substituted “landholder," 
that no period of grace of any duration whatever was allowed to any 
zemindar who failed to make payment of his dues. If, by sunset 
pf^the appointed date, the instalment of revenue was not forth- 
coming, all the sacredness of the zemindar’s claim disappeared forth- 
with, and his estate was peremptorily sold to realise the State demand. 
(That it, mi ght have been prudent, under certain precautions, to enlist 
,the sympathy of a powerful class on the side of a foreign Governraenl: 
by liberal concessions, no one will deny. But it would be difficult to 
;invent any conditions by which the Government, while resorting to 
every legitimate sentimental concession, could more determinately have 
preserved the real character of revenue collectors, in which it found the 
Bengali zemindars, than those in which its legislation left them. Pay, 
it said, and be whatever fancy paints you ; but delay your payment 
for a day, and out you go on the spot. No political consideration, no 
sentimental device shall save you from the fate of a revenue collect- 
•ing agent. Can it be believed that any such terms would ever be 
'Offered to, or accepted by, real own ers of land ? 

It sheds valuable light on the temper of present discussions on 
•this point to realise plainly that the zemindars of 1793, so far from 
resenting the conditions imposed by Lord Cornwallis, thankfully 
accepted them ; and that the zemindars of 1859, so far from detect- 
ing any deep-laid conspiracies in the development of Lord Corn- 
. Wallis’s policy, which was matured by Act X of 1859, in perfect 
harmony with the identical principles on which a further develop- 
.ment of the same policy is contemplated to-day, acquiesced in it with 
an unconcern that affords a suggestive commentary on the enthusi- 
astic indignation of 1884. It is impossible to disregard the signi- 
ficance of these facts, and one reason why they impart an unpleasant 
, complexion to the rhetorical excesses of Mr. Bell’s and other pro- 
ductions is that, while quoting freely from Harrington’s Analyst^ 
statements which tell in favor of the zemindars, they omit all 
reference to the following and similar passages in the same 
work : “ The zemindar appears . to be a landholder of a peculiar 
de^ription, not^ definable by, any single term in our language. 
A receiyerf of the territorial revenue of the estate from the ryots 
and.other under*tenan,ts. pf l^nd; allowed to succeed tp his zemit|- 
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dan by inheritance, yet in general required to take out a renie?<val of 
hia title from the sovereign, or his representative, on payment of 
a peskash^ or fine, on investiture, and nazarana^ or present, to his 
provincial delegate, the Nazim ; permitted to transfer his eemindari 
by sale or gift, yet commonly expected to obtain previous special 
permission ; privileged to be generally the annual collector for the 
public revenue receivable from the zemindar!, yet set aside with a 
limited provision in land or money, whenever it was the pleasure 
of the Government to collect the rents by separate agency, or to 
assign them temporarily or permanently by the grant of a ja^^ir or 
altamga'' — Harrington III, 399. It is troublesome to understand how, 
with such evidence before them, writers aspiring to any higher rdle 
than that of partisans can fail to see two things. One is that the 
pretence of a hereditary landed proprietary dating beyond the Perma- 
nent Settlement, which is sometimes flourished in newspapers, has yo 
foundation in fact. The other, that, though the Government of India 
in 1793 evidently desired to create such a body, it did so for specific 
reasons, and made its handsome concessions on distinct conditions. 
It has been the complaint of every administration of Bengal in 
this century, as it was that of the immediate successors of Lord 
Cornwallis in the last, that the zemindars have not fulfilled the condi- 
tions on which they were made landlords. It has accordingly become 
the recognised duty of the Government to apply pressure to the zemin- 
dars in order to correct unforeseen, or at any rate unexpected, abuses 
of their position. 

By nine out of ten unprejudiced people familiar with the 
history of the subject, a proposal made by any Government of India 
to restore the ancient land law of Bengal would at once be understood 
as a proposal to revert, as far as possible, to the ideas set before him 
by Lord Cornwallis. .There can be no serious pretence of any 
other interpretation of any such proposal, for Act X of 1859 has 
familiarised the public mind with the main features of the one single, 
possible, necessary^ policy of the Government in relation to the land 
revenue administration of Bengal ; and the official reports, which have 
filled up thejntervals of State, action, have only shown how necessary 
such action had become, and how wise. 

In. the pamphlet before us, another and quite different view of 
the matter seems to have been taken. " This ancient land law,” we 
read, “ is supposed to have been destroyed during the century and 
a quarter of British misrule, and it is now to be revived for the benefit 
of the present generation. It is difficult to understand how any 
sane person could entertain so wild, so extravagant an idea. We havoi 
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in Bengal some fifty millions of people chiefly occupied in i»grici|]tural 
pursuits ; and who can foresee what desires will be roused, what ani- 
mosities provoked by a law which will subvert all existing rights for 
the purpose of * restoring the ancient land law of the country*? So 
far as Bengal is concerned no political necessity is alleged for this 
stupendous proposal. It has burst on the landholders like a bolt 
from an unclouded sky. After enjoying for more than a century, 
under British rule, their rights of property in peace and quietness, 
they are suddenly told that in former times there existed a law, 
which previous governments had overlooked, but which must now 
at any cost be restored. If we could suppose Mr. Gladstone introduc- 
ing a Bill into the House of Commons to confer on the English 
farmer of to-day the supposed rights and privileges of the Saxon 
yeomen under the Heptarchy, we should have a faint idea of the 
scope and tendency of Lord Ripon’s measure.” If all this is a play- 
ful sally, most earnest minds will not perhaps hesitate to pronounce 
it inappropriate. If it is intended as a serious reflection, it is 
distinguished by a sacrifice of accuracy in a region of facts in 
which information is easily available to everybody. Mr. Bell must 
make his choice of the inferences resting on the alternative 
hypothesis. 

Two inconsistent explanations are given, at intervals, of the origin 
of the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which it may be necessary briefly to 
examine in this place. One explanation represents the present Viceroy 
as a revolutionist posing in the attitude of a Radical reformer, 
and overturning every existing institution, as it comes under his 
observation, in its turn. The other represents the Government as 
having been roused to the necessity of legislation by the cries of 
distress raised by the “ rattened” landlord, but as offering him a stone 
.where he had asked for bread. These explanations will be seen to 
be mutually destructive. One has already been partially refuted by 
the information already placed before the reader. Its refutations 
can best be completed by an examination of the other, the inter- 
mixture of truth in which entitles it to sober treatment. 

It is undeniable that, since agrarian disturbances have broken 
out in Eastern Bengal, beginning in 1872, zemindars have experienced 
increasing difficulty in recovering rents from their tenants. The 
explanation given of this difficulty by district officers who know 
the people best is that, with improved government and increasing 
knowledge, the cultivating classes, who formerly tamely submitted to 
severe Exactions, have combined to offer resistance to their landlords, 
'%ndi in the new-found sense of strength which such combination 
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has gJven them, have not been content with resisting illegal, but 
have also to a greater or less extent resisted perfectly legal, clainis. 

It is a mistake to paint the ryot in this or for that matter in 
any other connexion, as an entirely innocent and suffering lamb. 
A lamb he may truly be styled in some of his uncomfortable rela- 
tions with the zemindar standing higher up the social stream, and a' 
real sufferer he must fairly be called under any circumstances ; but 
that he has an inherent regard for righteousness, which invests him' 
with scruples about pressing any advantage which fortune may 
throw in his way, is what no careful writer can affirm. He is no 
better than the zemindar, and in some respects he is what the 
zemindar has made him. But those who imagine that mistakes' 
resulting from deliberate and persistent wrong-doing can be undone 
in a day, without any penalty of suffering on the part of wrong- 
doers, ignore one of the commonest, if one of the most solemn, 
lessons of human history. 

On confronting the agrarian disturbances or combinations of 
recent years, the Government has been compelled to see something 
more than the helpless zemindar wringing his hands in dismay 
because he is unable often to realize his rents. It has seen the 
recusant ryot refusing, indeed, at times, to pay any rent at all, but 
pleading the shameless extortion of the zemindar as the justification 
of his rebellion. No British Government, under such circumstances, 
dare formally facilitate by legislation the recovery by the zemindar 
of iiis proper dues, without at the same time legislating against his 
notorious abuse of his influence. But to enquire into the possible 
basis of future legislation under existing conditions was to discover 
at starting that, if the zemindars* complaints have been true, the 
ryots* complaints have been truer, and that the entire difficulties of 
the situation, whether or not they have been exclusively attribu- 
table to the failure of the zemindars to fulfil the obligations imposed 
on them by the Permanent Settlement, are certainly in some measure 
traceable to this cause. The language of the Regulation of 1793 so 
clearly enjoins certain duties on the zemindar, and so plainly reserves 
tb the State a right to take future measures for the protection of ryots, 
that it would be impossible for the Government either to refuse to 
interfere between the contending parties, or to interfere in the 
matter at all without guaranteeing to both sides a fuller enjoy- 
ment of their respective rights. Act X of 1859 professed to make 
good to ryots in Bengal certain rights recognised as belonging to them‘ 
in 1793, but not developed — nay rather destroyed or threatened — in' 
the conflict of rival interests In the intervening period. The 
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present Bengal Tenancy Bill professes to supply tshfe delicts ivhich 
later experience has disclose in the rent legislation of 1859. It 
is not to be expected that zemindars will take kindly to provisions 
intended to secure the ryot against oppression on their part. 

The confusion imported into discussions of this subject by unfair 
or unintelligent critics, who insist on justice to everybody, but protest 
against severity against landlords, need not disturb the judgment 
of unprejudiced observers of the conflict, who know that, in any resti- 
tution of rights* that have been infringed, severe treatment may 
form a necessary part of the remedy of a bad disease. It would be a 
great mistake, of course, to treat Mr. Bell as either a dishonest or a 
stupid writer, but no offence against propriety can be involved in a 
simple recognition of the fact that, whether from a preference for 
more interesting aspects of the subject, or from a desire to be of 
service to a party which he honestly believes to be aggrieved, he has 
ignored wholesale the particular elements of the conflict in which are 
centred the higher responsibilities of the Government, which fur- 
nish the most powerful incentives to any ofHcial action as well as the 
strongest arguments in its justification, and which constitute the claim 
of this conflict to a place in history. 

It was hardly possible for Mr. Bell, with his solid powers, to write 
on such a subject without, in one sense, attracting the unpreoccupied 
reader. But in general the earnest mind, roused to a sense of the 
gravity of the crisis, will refuse to be enthralled by suggestions whose 
irrelevance is irritating, and whose antiquarian interest leads to no 
practical result. The Government is called on to arbitrate between 
landlord and tenant in such a way as, while securing the landlord 
in his freedom from enhancement of revenue, to secure for the tenant 
every privilege or right conceded to him by the Cornwallis Code, 
and confirmed by Act X of 1859. If the Government, when legis- 
lating for this object, prefers to be guided by the experience it has 
obtained to being led a dance by the speculations of amateur states- 
men, and is unjustly condemned for this exercise of a wise discretion, 
its critics must take the risk of being regarded as frivolous or worse. 

The one exception to the generally unpractical reflections of 
Mr. Bell will be found in his thoughtful lament that freedom of 
sale ill respect of occupancy rights is likely to leave the ryot a 
beggar in a few years. “ It is idle to expect,” he says, “ that these 
occupancy rights when sold will be purchased by cultivators. They 
have not as a body the capital to purchase such rights : one result 
must inevitably follow. In a few years the cultivating occupancy 
ryot will have disappeared ; and in his place will be a.ryot abso- 
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lutely without rights ; holding as a tenant-at-will under a capitalist 
who has bought up the land as a speculation.” The prophecy 
enclosed in this lament may or may not be verified by the future* 
In Mr. BelPs pamphlet^ as we have seen, candour in publishing 
beliefs confidently held involves no guarantee of their accuracy. 
In some instances, indeed, the correctness of a statement is in 
inverse ratio to its emphasis. But grave apprehensions may reason- 
ably be entertained of the future of an uneducated and imperfectly 
protected ryot left to deal with his rights of occupancy under the joint 
inspiration of impecuniosity and freedom of sale. Suggestions on this 
danger, however, possess their value, because of the motive which 
prompts them and the conclusions to which they lead. To have opposed 
the liberation of slaves in Jamaica, because license would kill off 
slaves whose moral nature was still in shackles, would have been one 
thing ; and to oppose it, on the ground that they had no right to 
freedom, and that their liberty would injure some planters, another. 
The occupancy ryot has occupancy rights, which it is well worth the 
while of the State to conserve by careful legislation. Any tempta- 
tion to ruin himself, to which the ryot may be exposed, may well 
demand legislation designed to protect him. But little sympathy 
can be roused by lamentations which betray a preference for the ryots 
being ruined by the zemindars in the present over the possibility 
of his ruining himself in the future. 


W. C. Madge. 
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CREMATION. 


^EVER AL YEARS AGO the question of disposing of the dead by 
burning was constantly discussed at Debating Societies. Well does 
the writer remember an animated debate at the Union Society of the 
University of Cambridge when the subject was handled on both sides 
with the ingenuous fervour and the headlong positivism then, as now, 
characteristic of youthful oratory. * On the one hand, the advocates of 
the reform declared their willingness — nay, their eagerness — to be re- 
duced to ashes in the most rapid manner known to modern science, 
and one speaker in a glowing peroration likened the smoke ascending 
from the crematorium to the flight of the spirit to higher regions “of 
pure and serene air while the other side wisely wagged their heads 
and, with precocious solemnity, talked with bated breath of the 
Resurrection, and the danger which would threaten that fundamental 
article of the Christian faith if ever the revolutionary proposal of 
the “ honourable gentleman opposite*' were adopted. 

A society was also formed. Ever and anon rumours were abroad 
that men of “light and leading” had conveyed the remains of their 
dead to a foreign and more enlightened clime and had there burnt 
them in peace and quietness, none daring to make them afraid. But 
in England the custom did not spread. Cremation, if not illegal, was 
undoubtedly unrecognised and unauthorised by the law ; and, just as 
a bereaved husband (if of respectable social position), anxious to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister usually makes his way to some con- 
tinental refuge where such unions are legal, so a widower who desired 
to dispose of his lost spouse in the new and scientific fashion used 
to hie him to some distant country, and then insert in the British jour- 
nals a record of his daring deed. The new custom was not generally 
adopted, partly, no doubt, because popular sentiment esteemed it an 
eccentricity, but principally, perhaps, because the necessary cost of 
conveying mourners and remains abroad put it beyond the reach of 
any but the most wealthy, 

A recent case has, however, brought the question once more pro- 
minently before the public. A half-crazy Welshman, ^Dr. Price, who 
rejoices in the appellation of the “Welsh Druid/* was lately discovered 
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performing the rite of cremation on the top of a Welsh mountain. 
We do not know whether that elevated site was chosen from a laud- 
able desire to assist the spirit in the upward flight which the Union 
Orator before^ referred to so eloquently described, or from a natural 
craving for quiet and solitude during the mystic and sacred rite. 

The arrangements were of the simplest. An open lire was 
lighted, and ofl it was placed the corpse of the “Druid’s’* child. 

This domestic incident, however, came to the ears of the neigh- 
bours ; and, in his descent from the mountain, this modern Abraham 
met with a reception the reverse of flattering. An angry mob sur- 
rounded him, and soon afterwards he was committed for trial at the 
Assizes. The presiding Judge, who was no other than Mr. Justice 
Fitz-James Stephen of Indian fame, charged the Grand Jury in exact 
opposition to the ideas of the populace and the notions of the com- 
mitting Magistrates. There is nothing in the law, said he, which 
requires that a dead body should be disposed of in any particular 
way, and therefore there is nothing illegal in cremation. Acting on 
his instructions, the Grand Jury threw out the Bill and Dr. Price left 
the Court “without a stain on his character.” With a surprising and 
sudden change of feeling, traceable doubtless to their profound respect 
for the majesty of the law, the people, who had formerly treated him 
as an unnatural monster of barbarous tastes, now hailed him as the 
pioneer of an advanced civilisation. He was escorted home by an 
admiring and applauding crowd. 

An opinion so clear and authoritative, given with characteristic 
decision by the most eminent criminal judge on the Bench, put new 
heart into the Cremationists. What the Welsh Druid had done in a 
rude and amateur fashion, they determined to make possible to the 
people in an orderly and complete method. The cheerful neighbour- 
hood of Woking was further enlivened by the presence of a crema- 
torium, and legal sanction was asked for the practice. This was 
sought by a “Disposal of the Dead (Regulation) Bill” introduced by 
Dr. Cameron and backed by Dr. Farquharson and Sir Lyon Playfair, 
all distinguished authorities on scientific matters. 

On the motion for the second reading an interesting and instruc- 
tive debate arose. The subject was treated from every imaginable 
point of view — scientific, hygienic, historical, and (by Mr. Warton, the 
champion -blocker). ^-eligious. 

That intellectual gentleman, whose parliamentary achievements 
are usually limited to the advocacy of legislation on patent medicines 
and attempts, more or less successful, to prevent legislation on every- 
thing else, actually contrived to introduce the Resurrection, which one 
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vould have thought had as much , to do with ^the question as the 
Equator, The other opponents of the measure based their hostility 
dn many and various grounds. 

The : Home Secretary was especially versatile. . Classic lore 
supplied him proofs that the experience and the sentiment of 
mankind almost from the earliest period of history were oppos- 
ed to the burning of the dead. Greeks and Itomans alike 
buried' their dead, though, with an intelligence far surpassing 
the Christians of succeeding ages, they insisted on ^xtra-mural 
interments. In the case of Rome burning belonged only to the 
degenerate days of the Empire.; in the palmy days of the Re- 
public burying was the universal practice. More practical was 
Sir William Harcourt*s objection that he was overworked already, 
and that the detection of poison would be rendered more difficult, 
if not impossible, were cremation universally adopted. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the doctors made 
out a strong case. The germ theory, which seems to be gaining 
almost universal acceptance among scientific men of all nations, was 
naturally the foundation of their most forcible arguments. If it 
be true that the decaying corpses buried in our great towns 
and countiy villages — in most cases close to the abodes of the living — 
are fordng-houses for the germs of the most terrible diseases, 
there is certainly a primd facie case in favour of the adoption of 
some system which at least does not entail such awful con- 
se<juences. Cholera, it would seem, is especially liable to be spread 
in this way. In the viscera of persons who have died under this 
scourge of Eastern nations are numbers of microscopic organisms. 
When the body is buried these organisms find a congenial home 
in the moist earth and increase enormously. Frequently the 
churchyard or cemetery drains into a neighbouring brook which 
supplies the village or the town with water ; and then, of course 
wholesale poisoning ensues among the water-drinkers of the 
neighbourhood. The “earth to earth” system which dispenses with 
any coffin, save a thin shell of wicker-work, is the most dangerous 
of all. For so long as a leaden coffin is used, the ghostly “organisms” 
are confined, and are comparatively innocuous, but the method 
ivhich hastens decay also afford them every facility for propagation. 

Grim and horrible as are the spectres conjured up by the 
advocates of cremation before the public, whom they wish to con- 
vince by dark hints of the nameless horrors of putrefaction and 
d^cay which would be' witnessed if the Soil of any “ God*s acre” 
were disturbed, its opponents hhve one spell even more potent 
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because more personal. The interiors- of our churchyards > may. be 
hideous, but at least they are safely covered with a veil of decency 
which it is illegal to disturb. But ever since the time of Burke and 
Hare, and even more acutely since the trial and conviction of 
Palmer, English people have had a morbid dread of the stealthy 
murder which uses poison as its weapon. Nor has any triumph of 
medical knowledge ever impressed the public so profoundly as the 
detection of even the most subtle poison long after death. Never 
surely was afforded a more dran^atic exposition of Horace's lines — 

Rare antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pCena claudo 

than in the doom which fell unerringly on the guilty poisoners 
of the last generation. Quite recently also, two women have been dis- 
covered and punished at Liverpool ; while, in Switzerland, a new 
rival to Brinvilliers has at last reaped the reward of a ghastly career 
of crime. In all these cases poison was used by wife, friend, or 
nurse. A medical certificate was duly obtained, and the bodies 
buried in the usual course. But, nevertheless, the poison was 
detected after exhumation, and a combination of forensic and 
medical skill wove a network of damning proof round the criminals. 
Every conviction of this sort impresses the vulgar. The processes 
are so wonderful to them that they seem like the resistless and 
impalpable agencies of the Deity. A new meaning is given to 
the familiar proverbs, — such as “Murder will out”— -and a renewed 
serenity and complacency fills the popular mind as it reflects 
that the knowledge of the protectors of society advances as far 
and as fast as that of its enemies. 

But all these safeguards are said to be in danger if cremation 
becomes usual. In the “ frosted silver ” which alone remains after the* 
process no poison could be detected. To this argument it is 
replied that according to the Bill no cremation can take place 
without a special permit from the Registrar of Deaths, to be granted 
on the production of a medical certificate given after personal at- 
tendance on the deceased, or after a post mortem examination, and 
stating that death undoubtedly resulted from natural causes. So 
far, so gpod — but even the elaborate machinery of the laws 
relating to burials.^have failed to secure the end for which it was 
designed, and it ,may fairly be contended that simi^r evasions of 
the law relating to cremation would be prevalent. If a medical 
officer of health did really make an examination of a dead body, whi^ih 
would be efficacious in detecting foul play, he would re^^soi^ably be 
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dissatisfied with the very moderate fee of 5^., which is the sum 
fixed in the Bill. 

In this respect, then, the opponents of the proposed change have 
undoubtedly the best of the argument. 

The cremationists have, however, a second line of defence to this 
attack. It is a popular delusion, say they, to suppose that all 
poisons can be detected in an exhumed body. The most subtle of 
them decay with the body itself, and therefore can only be detected 
soon after the burial of the corpse. Moreover the scientists may 
sometimes discover too much, for certain kinds of poisons are formed 
in putrefied bodies and so — a little knowledge being here a spe- 
cially dangerous thing — the too zealous investigator may do serious 
injustice to the relatives and attendants of the deceased. This 
information is disquieting, but while it undoubtedly tends to destroy 
any lingering love for the system of burial, it does not do much to 
strengthen one’s belief in cremation. In the “ earth to earth” system 
there is a period of three years after death when exhumation is pos- 
sible ; in the case of lead coffins, twenty years must elapse before the 
body is reduced to its component parts. But when it is cremated, 
one hour is sufficient to complete destruction. It is claimed as a 
reason for cremation that it does exactly the same work in one 
hour which burial takes three to twenty years to accomplish. But 
this would place a narrow and short Statute of Limitations” on the 
detection of crime, especially as it is admitted that arsenic, which 
is stated by the Home Secretary to be the most common poison 
employed, is sublimated by heat, and cannot be identified after 
the corpse has been buried. The discussion, in short, is more 
disturbing than comforting ; and the application of the law of 
gaverages airily suggested by some of the advocates of cremation is 
scarcely satisfactory to the individual. It may be true that 
*'any occasional miscarriage of justice” would be but as a drop 
in the ocean as compared with the benefit to the living ; but, never- 
theless, the mass of the living dread the chance of being poisoned 
by a miscreant secure in the improbability of detection more than 
outbreaks of disease which they call " Providential Dispensations,’* 
although they are really due to lack of sanitary precautions. 

To the great majority of the readers of this Review the whole 
discussion doubtless seems worthy of, the contemptuous description 
” much ado about nothing.” A city which boasts a huge crematorium 
almost in its centre, and to the inhabitants of which cremation is 
an every-day occurrence, may feel inclined to laugh at so portentous 
a display of classical erudition on the one side, and of scientific 
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learning on the other. SaivUtir amhulando^ the readers 6f this artkle 
may exclaim : A practical experience proves that cremation is 
complete, cleanly, innocuous. But even in India some doubt 
exists whether surreptitious poisoning is not facilitated by the 
rapid disposal of the dead. Sir George Campbell naTfvely admitted 
that there was an extraordinary number of Hindu widows, and the 
new method is exclusively confined to the Hindus. Matrimonial 
happiness is we hope more common among Christians — at all events 
there are but few British husbands who would begin to go in dread of 
their lives if cremation were introduced. After all, the supreme law in 
social as in political life is or should be the greatest good of the greatest 
number ; and if this is admitted, personal prejudice should not lead 
even the most hen-pecked husband to resist a system which would 
free the world from a large proportion of the epidemics to which it 
is intermittently subject. 


E. F. Ashworth Briggs. 
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Journal of the United Service Institution of India 

May, 1884. — The United Service Institution of India has laboured 
under many disadvantages compared with its elder sister in 
England. Simla, although the summer seat of Government, can 
hardly be considered as even the temporaiy capital of India ; and, 
although there is a growing tendency on the part of aspirants to 
fame (and appointments !) to gravitate towards Head Quarters, 
the difficulties and expense of travelling, even in these days of 
railways, and other considerations, prevent many officers from 
delivering lectures as well# as from attending them and taking 
jpart in discussions. 

Papers can certainly be read by others than the authors ; 
and even, if not read, they can be published in the Journal; but it 
is doubtful whether the best suggestions carry as much weight in 
print, as when they can be orally communicated to a critical and 
competent audience, and then and there discussed. 

There is, moreover, undoubtedly less leisure in India than in 
England, and many who might make valuable contributions to 
military literature feel disinclined, after many weary hours of 
office work, to again sit down to their desks. Some there are who 
have energy enough to continue their labours with the pen at times 
when others are glad to turn to other forms of relaxation, and 
these have from time to time contributed valuable papers, which 
have sometimes led to solid results. There are others, who, seized 
by the cacoHhes scribendi, have aired their somewhat crude ideas 
oti many different subjects, regarding which perhaps neither close 
study nor experience had qualified them to give reliable opinions. 

It is, indeed, an open question whether there is not too much 
writing in the present day : the tendency of the modern system of 
examinations is undoubtedly to give too much weight to mere 
theoretical knowledge, and to undervalue more practical, though 
perh^.ps less brilliant, acquirements. 

Mep pan quote 'glibly from Clery, and argue on questions of 
^i^ategy who would abroad if they were asked to driU a 
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battalion or manoeuvre a brigade ; while defective eyesight, or the 
want of that readiness of resource which is . the most valuable 
attribute of a soldier, would render them quite unfit to command 
in the field. It is not intended to infer that higher professional 
and technical education is unnecessary, but there are few command- 
ing officers who are not of opinion, that the British officer is in 
these days often taught to run before he can walk. Young subal- 
terns who have not even properly learned their drill, much less 
become acquainted with the interior economy of their regiments, 
are sent to garrison courses or signalling and gymnastic classes ; 
their Battalions lose their services for months at a time, and 
the Regimental duties fall heavily on the few officers who remain. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary we are strongly of 
opinion that it is quite unnecessary for every officer to be an 
engineer or a surveyor, and that the rudiments of field fortification 
and field sketching, as well as of other subjects, might be sufficiently 
well taught at Regimental Head Quarters. Sufficient officers would 
always be found whose natural tastes would lead them to go through 
a garrison course as volunteers, in the same way as candidates for 
the staff college now apply to go through the higher curriculum. 

The Council of the Indian United Service Institution is com- 
posed of officers of position and experience, many of them having 
highly distinguished themselves in the field ; and, as all papers are 
published under their authority, it is to be presumed , that a 
working committee, selected from their number, makes a selection 
of the papers submitted for publication. Probably it is owing to a 
scarcity of contributions, or from a wish to encourage officers to 
write, that papers have been published from time to time which 
have been singularly devoid of information and interest, and that 
the value of the numbers of the Journal has been very fluctuating. 

The Journal for May 1884, although perhaps rather too much 
filled up with “ padding,” contains several interesting and instructive 
papers, which will be noticed seriatim ; with regard to future num- 
bers it may not be impertinent to suggest that the writer who wishes 
to be read and remembered would do well to condense as much as 
possible. In these days of innumerable publications there are few 
people who have cither leisure or inclination to wade through a 
lengthy essay. 

The first original paper in the Journal under notice is one 
on the German Manoeuvres at Homburg, 1^83, by Lieut-Colonel 
Middleton, K. O. Royal Lancaster Regiment, and consists of a 
detailed account of the various manoeuvres and exercises pe^ormed 
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by' the XI Army Corps^ and by the d?visions, brigades, and regi- 
ments composing it, together with notes made at the time by the 
author. 

The account, though rather desultory, is interesting and in- 
structive, and enters sufficiently into detail to enable us to compare 
the German system of instruction with our own in several particulars. 
It is impossible to recapitulate all these within the limits of a 
review, and a few of the more remarkable points of the German 
system of drill and discipline will alone be noticed. 

1 st , — Companies of a battalion arc not instructed in the same 
subjects simultaneously, but each company varies its occupation 
every day. The instruction of companies is carried on entirely by 
the captains. 

2nd , — Knapsacks are generally worn at drill, and the men do 
not appear to be incommoded by them. During marches of fully 
ten miles Colonel Middleton never saw a man fall out. 

^rd , — Men are practised collectively in crossing country and 
passing obstacles. 

4 .th , — In target practice more attention appears to be paid to 
direction than to elevation^ and the men fire a greater or less number 
of rounds according to their proficiency, the worst shots repeating 
the practice again and again. 

Volley-firing was very little employed, and no attempt was 
made to utilise long range fire by infantry ; range-finders were not 
used. 

In these respects we appear to be in advance of the Germans. 

5 M. — Men appeared to drink very little water or other liquid on 
the march, and during a month at Homburg, Colonel Middleton 
never saw a drunken soldier ! 

•Would that we could imitate the Germans in these respects. 
The British soldier in India cannot march half a mile, even in the 
cold weather, without calling for the bheestie, and his failing with 
regard to strong drink is 4what we all deplore. 

6th , — Singing on the march is a favorite amusement of the 
German soldier ; but, although British soldiers occasionally sing, and 
thereby relieve the monotony of a march, the practice is not a 
general one. 

yth , — Artillery is fired at very long ranges, and very seldom 
moved. Their positions were well chosen. 

Ztk , — Cavalry appear to have been always held in readiness, but 
to have, had few opportunities of acting with effect during the 
manoeuvres. ' 
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p/^A.-r-Opposing forces were allowed to come to close, quarters^ 
and even to cross bayonets, when the men halted and laughed at 
each other ! This would be a dangerous experiment to try with some 
of our British regiments, while to bring British and Native regi- 
ments (however friendly) into such close contact, would undoubtedly 
lead to bloodshed. 

lOth . — On the whole, Colonel Middleton considers that the Ger- 
man infantry is not superior to ours in physique, but that they 
march better. Their discipline appears to be sterner than ours, and 
there is probably an absence of the kindly feeling between officers 
and men which exists with us, and which has led to so many vic- 
tories. 

The cavalry are neither so well mounted nor so smart as ours. 

The artillery is also inferior in appearance, but workmanlike 
and efficient. 

It seems somewhat remarkable that the infantry officers, as a 
rule, ride extremely well. Captains of companies are constantly 
mounted in the field, but dismount when they come under infantry 
fire. 

There is a general chain of responsibility, actual as well as 
theoretical, between the grades of officers, and when once committed 
to a fight there is no interference with subordinate officers. 

The object of all operations was explained to all ranks, a wise 
precaution, which, if always adopted, might save many a disaster. 

The second paper is a Narrative of the British Wars with 
China from 1840 to i860. Selected from a Military Report on 
China by Major Mark Bell, V.C., R.E,, A.Q.M.G. 

This is an account of the events which led to the various colli- 
sions with China, and of the hostilities that followed ; it is neces- 
sarily a long paper ; and, although it occupies 53 pagesof the Journal, 
it is to be continued in the next number. 

The opium trade was made the excuse for a series of restric- 
tions and acts of violence on the part of the Chinese, all having for 
their object the exclusion of foreigners ; and at last, when diplo- 
macy had failed, the first regular war broke put in 1840. It is 
unnecessary to follow the thread of the narrative, and it would be 
difficult to give an abridged account of the whole of the operations 
during twenty years: There is frequent repetition of obstinacy, 
blustering, and imbecility on the part of the Chinese, who, in spite 
of powerful armaments, extensive preparations, and vastly superior 
numbers, were never able to make a successful stand against our 
combined naval and military forces. Individually brave, and some- 
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times even heroic,- with an apparent contetfipt of death, the 
Chinese troops appear to have no cohesion, and qtieit away before 
the attack of a disciplined force. 

The Mandarins do not seem to have dared to adentt their 
defeats when reporting to the Imperial Head-Quarters, but in the 
most childish way represented every reverse as a success. The real 
state of affairs, however, could not be concealed, and many a high 
official eventually suffered death or degradation. The worst enemy 
that our men met with was the climate, but drink certainly added 
much to the mortality. The present portion of Major Belfs paper 
refers only to the operations down to 1842 ; it concludes with a 
“ Description of scene of hostilities,** comprising information and 
statistics which may be valuable for future guidance. 

Captain E. G. Barrow, 7th N. I., contributes a paper on The 
Peshawar Border, the materials for which have been collected from 
official sources, and may therefore be considered as generally reliable. 
It gives a clear and concise account of the lawless border tribes who 
inhabit the mountains and valleys along the Peshawar Frontier, 
enumerating the various clans, and the districts recognised as belong- 
ing to each, and roughly estimating the number of fighting men 
which each can bring into the field. 

Of all the tribes the Afridis are the most powerful, the most 
numerous, and the best armed ; and they can still boast that they 
have never been subdued. They are divided into eight great clans, 
and although some of those dwelling chiefly in the lower valleys 
and on our immediate Frontier, have at times been severely punished, 
and brought under some sort of discipline, their summer home in 
the highlands of Tira has never yet been invaded. 

Such an enterprise as an invasion of Tira would be a serious 
undertaking, and would require a large and well equipped force, 
excellent arrangements, a resolute commander, and plenty of time. 
To make a rapid raid on the country would be utterly useless, 
and we should have to establish ourselves firmly, and wait 
patiently, until the tribes were starved and forced into submission. 

The best method of dealing with these wild freebooters is a 
question which has exercised the minds and taxed the ability of our 
Frontier politicals for many years, and it can^ hardly be said that 
t>ur relations with them are yet established on any very firm 
basis. As long • as It suits them they remain quiet ; but it only re- 
quires a spark to kindle a flame, and again set the Frontier in a blaze. 
At present the plan of subsidising the tribes appears to answer 
Mrly well> and at ahy rate has the effect of keeping the passes ope% 
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and rendering them tolerably safe for traffic. Were another war to? 
break out with Afghanistan, however, it would be impossible to 
place much confidence in the fidelity of those who have been 
so long in our pay, ahd it is pretty certain that they would act exactly 
as appeared to them best for their immediate interests. 

It is to be hoped that, should a British army once more find 
itself in the Khaibar; affairs may be managed differently from what 
they were during the last campaign ; when tribes were friendly 
one day and hostile another, and yet were rarely severely dealt 
with. A combination of war and diplomacy will never answer : when 
the political fails, the soldier should have sole authority, until the 
enemy submits unconditionally. Playing off one tribe against an- 
other sounds very well in theory, but it is a complicated game which 
can only be played by an adept, and circumstances will arise which 
will disturb the best contrived combinations. The day is probably 
not far distant when it will be absolutely necessary to decide once 
for all whether we can best consult our own safety and con- 
venience by continuing to tolerate the present state of our relations, 
with our lawless neighbours, or whether we shall crush and humble 
them. Captain Barrow’s paper entirely fulfils the object for which it 
was professedly written, viz,^ to give those unacquainted with the 
Frontier a fair general idea of the composition, numbers, and mode 
of life of what are well termed the robber tribes. 

The remainder of the Journal is filled up by ^‘Occasional Papers’* 
and “ Notices of Books.” Glancing rapidly through the former we 
find that many of them deal with statistics and technicalities of little 
interest to most readers, and more suitable for the pigeon-holes of tha 
Intelligence Department than for the pages of a Military Journal. 

Descriptions of equipment and armament of different nations are, 
howeyer, not out of place, and it is singular to note that, while the 
Germans retain the knapsack, the Russians have discarded it as being 
too heavy. This is the more remarkable, as the Germans are not 
likely to be engaged in any campaign where they could not utilise 
railways to a great extent, while Russian soldiers are constantly 
employed in remote countries where camels and horses are still the 
only means of transport. 

The Lyman-Thaskell gun, an American invention, will, if per- 
fected, create a complete revolution in gunnery. The principle 
consists in igniting successive charges of powder behind the projectile 
during its passage along the bore^ the charges being contained in 
reservoirs below the gun but connected with it, and fired successively 
by the fiame- of . the original breech charge as the projectile passes 
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over each reservoir. The result claimed is an immensely accelerated 
speed for the projectile, giving a range of from twelve to fifteen miles, 
with enormous penetration. * 

A description of the new pattern rifle, manufactured at Enfield^ 
has already appeared in many newspapers. With many improve- 
ments it still appears to possess one or two defects, which may yet 
be remedied. 

“ Military Transport by Indian Railways,*' by David Ross, has 
already been favorably noticed in these columns. The United 
Service Journal reviewer equally appreciates the value of the 
book. 

Short Review of a Russian Military Pamphlet on Tactical In- 
struction.” This treats of drill and tactics ab origine^ and discusses 
the merits of various formations, and the use of different arms 
under varying circumstances. The Russians, unlike the Germans, 
believe that volley-firing is more effective than independent firing. 

** Manual of Tactical Instruction for cavalry in mounted forma- 
tion (from the Russian)” is a sort of commentary on the Russian 
cavalry drill book, and contains little that is new. The writer of 
the notice remarks that Russian experience and teaching is on 'much 
the same lines as our own as regards the employment of cavalry. 

The reader may, however, recollect that on several occasions 
the Russian cavalry have made the fatal mistake of receiving an 
enemy's charge at the halt ; this probably was not in accordance 
with their regulations on the subject. 

The Strategical Importance of the Euphrates Valley Railway 
by the Austrian War Minister, is probably an interesting work : the 
subject is one which specially deserves careful attention at the 
present time. 

The last book noticed is *‘The War in Turkmenia: Campaign of 
Skobeleff during 1880-81,” by Major General Grodekoff, of which 
little but a table of contents is given ; and the Journal ends with 
a list of recent military and other works. 

Sketcres of Social Life in India. By C. T. Buckland, F,Z. S., 
Father of the Bengal Civil Service in .1881. London: W. 
Allen 6* 1884. — These sketches, consisting of six chapters, which 

commence with “.The Viceroy and his Court” and end with “ Native 
Life in India,” are light and readable, and written, as they are, by 
one who knows his subject well, may be relied upon as presenting the 
reader with a cjlear and, correct account of the “tricks and the 
mannera” of society In Bengal. The wlter no , doubt V tells , the truth,’’ 
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in strict conformity to the Latin motto he lays claiirt to in his 
Preface ; but whether he does so Hdentem is hardly so certain. For 
these sketches, while not uninteresting and marked by a few shrewd 
touches, are not sparkling, and appear to be penned more with the 
view of conveying salutary formation to an abnormally ignorant 
British public, than to tickling the fancy and enlivening the dulness 
of heat-oppressed Anglo-Indian dwellers in the plains of Bengal. 

In Jiis first chapter the writer makes an historical allusion to 
the old barbarous times when “ the great official people did not all 
run away to the hills of Simla and other mountain stations as soon 
as the weather became hot,” and when a gre^t annual ball was given 
at Government House on the Queen’s birthday — a festival fraught 
with the deepest interest and anxiety for “ the pretty half-caste girls of 
Calcutta when they would make onslaught upon the hearts of gay 
young civilians and ensigns, who doubtless, in those pagoda-tree 
days, revelled in buggies and silver tea-pots. But that, as we have 
said, was a savage era, before the introduction of railways and 
mutinies. Mr. Buckland draws a contrast between a journey of Bishop 
Heber’s in 1824 from Calcutta to Dacca, which took him three 
months, and the same journey performed in 1879 by Mr. James Caird 
in three days, and tells us that “ a fortnight, or at longest a month, 
is now deemed amply sufficient time for the travelling tourist to do 
India.” Whereat wc can only exclaim with Shelley, “ Oh that it 
should be so ! ” 

The hideous levde crushes which not long ago turned Govern- 
ment House into a bear-garden, are also treated of in this first 
chapter, and reference is made to a young Rajah, whom we in Cal- 
cutta all wot of, who is alluded to as “ one very notable exception to 
ordinary native habits in the matter of dancing;” and who “is 
accepted by the best dancers in a ball-room as a very welcome 
partner.” The writer has a word to say upon our Calcutta ladies’ 
ball-dresses, and makes the “ horrid” remark that “ a critical eye can 
usually distinguish the fashions of at least three years, the latest 
arrived belles exhibiting the modes of the latest London season, 
whilst many are about a year out of date, and a few still adhere to 
the dresses which were in vogue two years before.” 

The second chapter relates to Members of Council, the chief 
evidence of whose presence in Calcutta, in these days of the Simla 
migration, consists in the swarm of scarlet-coated servants that hang 
about their doors. 

Almost all the time that they spend in Calcutta they are groaning over 
the eKpenditure which they have to incur, for a Member of Council has 
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arrived at that tinie of lifb when the acquisition of money is more pleasing Uia9 ‘ 
he spending of it. * But the Member of Council is no longer ' a 

very important element in the Indian Social System. # # # * Even at 
Simla the Member of Council is not much given to hospitality. It was said of a 
certain legislative member, who shall be nameless (and it is now an old tale), 
that the smoke was never seen to come out of his kitchen-chimney after his own 
frugal mid-day meal had been prepared. 

It will thus be seen that our author Is imbued with but little 
reverence for that halo of mysterious awe with which, for the 
uninitiated, the great personality of a Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council is surrounded. 

We have some glimpses behind the scenes in the account of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and his ways, and are told how eager 
applicants for places are kept at a respectful distance by the polite 
inanity of ‘*our form No. i,” the regretful remonstrance of “our 
form No. 2,” and finally by the hope-shattering rebufif of “our form 
No. 3-” 

On page 45, Mr. Buckland tells of the arrival of that great 
official in his yacht at a civil station, and boldly insinuates that his 
inspection of Government offices is usually a solemn mockery. 

If the Lieutenant-Governor is known to be of a cantankerous disposition, as 
has, unfortunately, been the case sometimes, the proper thing to be done is to 
lay traps for him, and to present to his eyes something which will at once give 
him offence ; such, for instance, as a treasure-chest with a broken hinge, or a 
large bundle of old papers all worm-eaten and almost illegible. He will at 
once fly at these objects, so shocking to his sense of official propriety, and whilst 
he is fiercely hunting the foxes w'hich have been thus turned out, he will pass 
blindly by a dozen other things which might really have been worthy of his 
notice. 

We think we can make a shrewd guess as to the particular 
Lieutenant-Governof whom the writer had in his mind’s eye when 
he wrote this passage ; and here we will tell our readers a story. 
He (if he it was) of cantankerous memory, once, in the course of a 
gubernatorial tour, paid a visit to a mofussil college, and there, as he 
glanced over the shelves of the college library, his eye was caught 
by a book bearing on its cover the highly suspicious title Morte 
Arthur, and representin g to be by one Malory, Great was His 
Honor’s wrath at this unexpected sight. Turning to the trembling 
Principal, he inquired in tones of high moral indignation how it was 
that he allowed such pernicious literature as French Novels to defile 
the library shelves of a Government Institution for the training of 
the innocent youth of Bengal 1 

In the chapter on “ English Colonists in Bengal/' the writer gives 
iis a sketch of life at an indigo factory, evidently drawn, from 
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experience; -He .notices the energy of our Anglo-Indian young 
ladies, who, though tlie temperature may be above 8o*, come out, of 
ah afternoon, bright-faced and neatly dressed, ready for combat at 
‘Badminton or Tennis, and thinking little of the heat and the fatigue, 
if they can only get good partners and a good game. 

Those who are accustomed to judge of Indian ladies only from their pale and 
worn countenances when they return invalided to England, would hardly believe 
with what vigour and spirit the same ladies played lawn-tennis in India as long 

as their health and strength lasted. 

Chapter IV, on “ The Bengal Civil Service,” takes us back to the 
good old days when young civilians, on arriving in India, were entered 
as students in the College of Fort William (Writers* Buildings), 
where there were generally about thirty in residence at the same 
time. These “ lights to the heathen” and “ leaders of Oriental civiliza- 
tion ( for such they were destined to become, according to the parting 
address of the Chairman of the Court of Directors) received salaries 
of ;6^400 a year supplemented by an additional sum of ;f400 which 
they were authorised to borrow from a paternal Government. The 
object of this loan was to anticipate and avert the fatal in- 
fluence of the native money-lender, it is needless to say with but 
little success. The author gives an instance of one young civilian 
who, with a nominal income of ;f4oo a year, maintained an establish- 
ment in Calcutta in which he would not allow the Arab horses in 
his stables to be counted. He seldom had less than forty horses, 
but he considered it unlucky to count them. It was the fashion for 
these young men of light and leading” to get into debt to the tune 
of a lakh of rupees before leaving college. How different are the 
days on which we have fallen ! Think of the times when at 
least twenty young civilians “ would appear on the Course, or 
Rotten Row of Calcutta, every evening, dressed in the highest 
light of fashion, as an example to the rest of the fashionable world 
who had been longer exiled from England.” Tempora mutantur^ et 
nos mutamur in iliis / 

In chapter V Mr. Buckland has something to say on that very 
curious tax which is known under the name of the license-tax,” 
apparently so called, he says, because the Government was not per- 
mitted to call it an income-tax. On the abolition of the income- 
tax, some sort of direct taxation was justly deemed necessary, in 
order to reach the rich trading classes. 

It was introduced under the name of a license-tax, whilst it is only a 
^ disguised and deformed income-tax, utterly failing to produce the amount which 
would be derived from a well administered income-tax, and only tolerated because 
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the tax-pay^s subject fo it are \rell aware that almost any change in the law is 
likely to add to the amount of their taxation. 

Here is another passage from the same chapter which is interest- 
ing as bearing upon a topic of the day. Discussing the tendency to 
mutilate and diminish the holiday privileges of the High Court 
Judges, and the unsympathising sternness of the Government of 
India in dealing with the question, the writer says : — 

The Viceroy and his Councillors, and the Secretaries at Simla are not in 
the habit of taking any holidays. What are holidays to them when they are 
living in a cool and healthy climate, drawing salaries which were fixed on a scale 
suitable to a warmer temperature ? Their only avowed relaxation is found in 
the interval of the moves from Calcutta to Simla, and from Simla back to Cal- 
cutta, when their offices arc temporarily closed, and their travelling expenses are 
defrayed by Government. The Financial Secretary and his department always 
go to Simla, and they never feel the beam that is in their own eyes, however 
diligently they espy the motes when an ordinary toiler in the hot plains wants 
his travelling expenses paid. 

The final chapter deals with " Native Life” where, among other 
remarks, the writer justly deplores the fact (and fact, we fear, it is) 
that an education in the English-teaching schools and colleges does 
not ordinarily generate a feeling of affection for the English Govern- 
ment or its representatives. Mr. Buckland explains this result by 
alleging that education has opened the eyes of young natives to 
the fact that their English rulers are in the enjoyment of tlie best 
things, a revelation which rouses in their minds a perpetual feeling of 
discontent with their own inferior lot. “ They have eaten of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, and find that they are naked.” This theory 
may, perhaps, partially account for the existing state of things ; but 
it is the undue cheapness, coupled also with the unreal character 
of the education imparted in our native colleges, rather than 
education itself that is the true cause of ‘ these tears.” It is the 
old story of over-.supply ; our native collegians jostle one another 
in their competition for employments suited to their intellectual 
acquirements ; and the many who fail in their endeavours to get 
themselves put into one of the smallest of Government offices “ that 
they may eat a piece of bread” naturally enough enter “ Her 
Majesty’s opposition,” and devote their unappreciated talents to the 
oratorial and editorial denunciation of a Power that has, they con- 
sider, neglected their individual claims, and of the whole race to 
which it belongs. 

Our auth<Mr closes his book with some genial paragraphs in 
praise of a welLknown Rajah (since deceased) of the Dacca district^ 
and of an equally well-known Dacca Nawah 
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Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XV. Upaoiishads, Part 
II. By F. Max Muller. Clarendon Bress : Oxford^ 1884.— -^Professor 
Max Muller's long and unremitting studies in the ancient religion 
and philosophy of India (to say nothing of other workers in the 
same field) leave English readers without a fair excuse for total 
ignorance of some of the strange names and thoughts that lie on 
the outskirts of the so-called jungle of Indian metaphysics. 
Readers of Vol. I of the Sacred Books of the East will welcome 
this the Professor’s second contribution, which completes the trans- 
lation of the eleven principal Upanishads upon which the many- 
sided Vedanta philosophy of the present day is based. In what 
is for him a singularly controversial preface, Professor Max Miiller 
invites a careful comparison of . his own translation with those of 
his predecessors to prove that " a small advance, at all events, has 
now been made towards a truer understanding of these ancient 
texts.” At the same time, with a candour that his readers have learnt 
to expect from him under all circumstances, the Professor avows how 
he frequently has “ had to translate certain passages tentatively only, 
or following the commentators, though conscious all the time that 
the meaning which they extract from the text cannot be the right 
one” ; — and again : “Thirty -five years ago, \vhen I first worked at 
this Upanishad, I saw no difficulty in re-establishing what I thought 
, the original text of the Upanishad must have been, I now feel 
that we know so little of the time and the circumstances when these 
half-prose and half-metrical Upanishads were first put together, that 
I should hesitate before expunging even the most modern 
sounding lines from the original context of these Vedantic essays." 
The difficulties of a translation of these ancient works cannot 
perhaps be realised by any outside the very limited circle of Sans, 
kritists. And yet, if we mistake not, the intelligently curious reader 
of Professor Max Muller’s first volume will have had his share too 
of difficulties. His curiosity, at least, will have been stimulated in 
a marked degree by the discrepancies between the Professor’s ver- 
sions and those of his fellow translators. The Professor points 
out several instances of this kind in the second volume. An inter- 
esting one, not thus noticed,^ is to be seen on page ii ; verse 23 
running thus : — “ That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by 
understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the Self chooses ^ by 
him the Self can be gained, Tht Self chooses him (his body) as his 
own)^ A note refers to p. 40 where the verse occurs ugain, verbatim^ 
in a different Upanishad (here a note refers back to p. ii), and to 
a parallel passage in the Bhagabad Gita. Mr. A E. Gou^, in his 
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*^PhilQs6phy of the Upani$hadsV {l8i82) pp. i 126; translates 
the same verse thus (without an explanatory note) : — “ This Self is 
not attainable by learning, by memory, by much sacred study, ^/// 
if he choose this Self it is attainable by him : the Self itself manifests 
its own essence to him!' The italics in both versions are our own.: 
If the bewildered reader is so fortunate as to come upon Dr. Roer’s 
rendering of this verse in the Bibliotheca Indica (1853), Vol. XV, No. 
50, p. 163, he will learn how this difference in the later translations 
is possible. Mr. Gough, it will then be seen, translates in accordance 
with the explanation of this passage given by the famous Veddntic 
teacher Sankara Acharya, who is supposed to have lived during the 
ninth century A. D. — an explanation forced to the last degree, it 
would appear, as regards obvious syntax and all excgetical require- 
ments. Professor Max Muller follows the straightforward meaning 
of the text. M. Barth in The Religions of India” refers to this verse 
as being the only one in the Upanishads to formulate distinctly the 
notion of grace which, though “ as good as foreign to the primitive 
Veddnta,” becomes familiar to India at a later date. However, the 
question why Sankara should treat the passage as he does remains 
unanswered. In thus citing a single instance we would not be mis- 
understood. A thorough criticism of all former translations would 
of course take up too much space ; in fact, belongs, as the Professor 
$ays, rather to a critical commentary than to a translation of the Upani- 
shads. All we would urge is that here the interests of the general 
reader are scarcely separable from those of the professed student, so 
long as the latter must turn to the Sacred Books” for his critical 
edition of the Upanishads. The Sanskrit student would be sincerely 
thankful fot more of the critical commentary. And it is true here 
as elsewhere that those who have given most are expected to give 
more. 

To refer, briefly, to some of the introductory notes on the 
philosophy proper of the Upanishads. Professor Max Muller, in 
dealing with the old difficulty of translating the word Maya, lays down 
.|;he meanings of this word as first (etymologically) “ making or art,'* 
then phenomenal work,” then “illusion.” No doubt, there is no 
^ng^ equivalent in English for the "^Sanskrit original. Illusion or 
inscrutable illusion, perhaps, suffices in a large number of contexts, 
though not in all. But his choice of “ art” in the famous verse of the 
SVetSsvatara is remarkable, if not confusing : — “Know then Prakriti 
(nature) is Mdya (art), and the great Lord the Mdyin (maker) ; the 
iwhole world is filled with' what' are his members,” p. 252. A 
iphoice die mdrevstriking because Prefessor „ Max 'Muller, 
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following Mr. Gough, h^s been it some piins to show thit this 
very Upanishad contains the germs, at all events, .of genuirie 
Vedantism. This suggests a further point. On p. 37 of his 
introduction the Professor writes : — If we want to understand, 
what seems at first sight contradictory, the existence of a God, a 
Lord, a Creator, a Ruler, and at the same time the existence of the 
super-personal Brahman, we must remember that the orthodox view 
of the Vedanta is not what we should call Kvolution, but Illusion. 
Evolution of the Brahman, or Parinama, is heterodox, illusion, or 
Vivarta, is orthodox Vedanta. Brahman is a concept involving 
such complete perfection that with it evolution, or a tendency towards 
higher perfection, is impossible. If therefcre there is change, that 
change can only be illusion, and can never claim the same reality as 
Brahman. To put it metaphorically, the world, according to the 
orthodox Vcdantin, does not proceed from Brahman as a tree from 
a germ, but as a mirage from the rays of the sun. The world is 
as we express it, phenomenal only, but whatever objective reality 
there is in it, is Brahman, ** das Ding an sich,” as Kant might call 
it Our first doubt lies in the words orthodox and heterodox. Are 
European scholars justified in speaking of Vivartavada, or the doc- 
trine of the unreality of the world, as orthodox Vedanta, intending 
thereby their conviction that this is the unmistakeable tenet of the 
Upanishads and of the Vedantasutras, while so little, next to nothing, 
is known at present (by ICuropeans) of the so-called heterodox 
Vedantic schools, of the Ramanuja sch ool, for instance? Be this as it 
may, it is not clear what other meaning can be borne in this context 
by the term orthodox. Our second doubt lies in the translation of 
Parinama by evolution, the latter being taken to imply ‘*a tendency 
towards higher perfection.” Such a concept is assuredly heterodox 
Vedanta. Is it to be found, we would ask, in any Hindu system of 
thought? Is not Parinama rather, just what the Professor represents 
it to be at the close of the paragraph quoted above, a material process 
or modification of one thing from another ; of a tree from a germ, of a 
bracelet from a piece of gold ; the tree and the bracelet being as real 
as the germ and the lump of gold? Sankara Achdrya and his school 
would of course deny that Ihe world is a material modification 
of Brahman, for then the world would be as real as Brahman, th^ 
absolute Reality. ^ 

The following lines (with which this notice must conclude) 
from a highly esteemed though comparatively late treatise ^ on 
Vedanta philosophy present an interesting phase in the conception^ of 
May^ and are a favourable specimen of Indian method : — 
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That #hlch eahtfbt he axi^lained ‘ a)id yet is' evident is MayS. Thisis’ 

ordinary men know aboitt jugglery and the like. The world of phenomena 
is manifest and an explanation of it is impossible. Regard it therefore, impartially^ 
as the work of Maya. When all wise men even start to explain this world, 
nescience (May^) appears before them in some one quarter or another. How 
are the body, the organs of sense and action and the rest produced from a germ: 
in these how comes intelligence ? To such questions what reply have you ? 
This is the very nature of a germ, you may reply : pray tell me then how have 
you discovered this nature ? Inductive methods (agreement and difference 
conjointly) fail you here, for some germ^ are known to be sterile. Your hnal 
resting-place is in I know nothing indeed ” : wherefore truly do the wise ascribe 
a magical character to this world. Than this what magic could be greater, that 
a germ taking up its abode in a womb should become conscious and, gifted 
with the many off-shoots that spring from it— head, hand and foot — should pass 
m order through the stages of childhood, youth, and old age, and see, hear, 
smelly and come and go 1 Turning from our body, ponder well the seed and 
tree. Look now at the tiny seed and now at the majestic banian tree 1 And 
from such reflection rest assured that this is Maya. 

The Adventures of the Panjab Hero Raja Rasalu, and 
OTHER Folktales of the Panjab. By the Rev. Charles Swyn~ 
nerton, M.R.A.S., M.A.S.B., &c. Calciaia : W. Newman & Ld., 
1884.— -This work forms a valuable addition to the collection of 
Eastern folk-tales, at present but too scanty, which will one day con- 
stitute the materials for a scientific history of Oriental folk-lore by the 
Ralston or the Comparetti of the future. We have here a volume 
which, like the “ chest” in Goldsmith’s village hostel, is “ contrived 
a double debt to pay.” It is interesting as a book of charming fairy 
tales in which all children will delight, and it is doubly intere.sting 
in its. value as a record of old-world myths and stories, by the help 
of which apd of its like we may study and compare the imaginations 
and the beliefs, the wit and the wisdom of our race in the dim past ; 
and trace, as materials accumulate, the historical evolution^ of tale 
and legend, maxim and law. 

, It is an interesting question how far accident may account for 
some of the remarkable coincidences which occur in the folk-lore 
of different nations^ For instance, among the Short Household 
Tales, collected by the author in the Peshawar District from the 
fnputte of the peasantry and appended to this volume, occurs the 
following 

THE TWO MISERS. 

Once upon a time two misers hobnobbed together to eat their food. One 
of them had a small' vessel of into which he sparingly and grudgingly 
dipped his morsels of bread. The other miser, observing this, protested 
vehemently against such wasteful extravagance. ** Why waste sq much ghee ?” 
emd be : ^*.and why 4 q you risk the waste of so much more, seeing that your 
bread might slip from your fingers and become totally immersed ? Think better 
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t)f it and imitate me* f take my vessel of gha^ and hang it jnst. 08t of reach 
to a nail in the wall. Then I point at the ghep my scraps of breads one by one^ 
as 1 eat| and I assure you I not only enjoy my ghee just as well^but I make no 
waste. 

Lo and behold the time-honoured legend of “Potatoes and 
point,” most famous of Irish stories, and redolent of the country to 
which, as its special and peculiar property, we ever, till now, believed 
it to belong ; and yet here we find the same delightful story, 
turning up among a people divided by 4,000 miles of land and 
sea from their Hibernian -pointsmen / Does some mysterious 
affinity unite the Irish cottier and the Punjabi ryot, or is it that 
great wits jump ? 

Mr. Swynnerton has, in his introduction, pointed out several 
of the striking coincidences to be found in the legend of Rasdlu 
with the myths of Classical and Scandinavian folk-lore. The story 
of Mirshikdri, in Chapter IV, for example, bears a remarkable 
resem blance to that of the Greek Orpheus. Like that musical hero 
Mirshikdri sits on the rocks beneath overhanging boughs, and with 
his lute, the gift of a god, charms the beasts of the forest to gather 
round him and listen to his melodious music. Like Orpheus, too, 
Mfrshikdri comes to a violent end, though he is stung to death by 
a viper in the forest instead of being torn in pieces by the Baccha- 
nals, as his prototype was. It is worth noticing, perhaps, that in 
the Greek legend, Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, has her death 
caused by the bite of a snake that lurked unseen in the grass. 

The identity of Kdg, the raven, of Chapter VIII, with the “sad 
presaging” bird of Scandinavian Saga is also noticed by the author. 

A noticeable incident occurs on page 129, where we are told of 
Rasalu — 

Drawing the bow to its utmost tension, he let fly the messenger of death, 
which drove through the trunk of the tree, and pierced through the body of his 
foe, and fell four hundred yards beyond. So swiftly flew the fatal shaft, that 
Rdjd Hodi never so much as felt it, and he said to Rasdlu, “ you have missed I'* 

“ I never missed in my life,” answered he, “ shake yourself and see.” 

And when Hodi shook himself, he fell down senseless from his horse, 
died beneath the mangoe trees. 

Here we have a curious resemblance to the old tenie which tells 
of a headsman so skilful that on one occasion his victim was un- 
conscious of the strolce that had already severed his neck in twain. 
The application of a pinch of snuff to . his nose, however, we^. 
told, settled the question once for all, the head rolling, asunder frosad. 
the trunk with the shock of the succeeding sneeze. 

Th^ tragic incident^ agaiiij where the Rdja causes hts . queen 
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to, eat of' the heart of her slain: lover has been made familiar 
to us by an occurrence of a similar nature in Dryden's version 
of Boccaccio’s tale. But the resemblance of idea in this case 
(it may be paralleled also from Classical legend) may well be 
only accidental, which is more than we can say of most 
of the coincidences that we note among these pages ; and the 
probability that Rdja Rasdlii flourished in the middle or towards 
•the close of the second century, would seem to imply that some of the 
old Greek legends had found their way into the Panjab, possibly in 
tiie wake of the great Iskandar. 

Once more, turning to page 143, we find the moral of the intro- 
ductory story to the Arabian Nights repeated for us again, while 
on page 173, the story of the philosophic Bandyri introduces us afresh 
to the old Platonic definition of a man as a featherless biped, or 
** a bird without wings.” The story, on page 197, of the king who 
asked his daughters how they loved him, a question to which the 
elder three replied that they loved him as sugar, as honey and as 
sherbet, while the youngest said that she loved him as salt — a reply 
so unsatisfactory as to cause her banishment — bears a curious 
resemblance, except in its happy conclusion, to the incident with 
which the story of King Lear opens. 

There is genuine wit in many of these short tales. Take, for 
instance, that of the Ban^yri and his drowned wife on page 171 : — 
There was once a sudden flood in the Indus which washed away numbers 
of people, and among others, the wife of a certain Banefyri. The distracted hus- 
band was wandering along the banks of the river looking for the dead body, 
when a countryman accosted him thus : “ O friend, if; as I am informed, your 
wife has been carried away in the flood, she must have floated down the stream 
with the rest of the poor creatures. Yet you are going up the stream.” “ Ah 
Sir,” answered the wretched Bandyri, “ you did not know that wife of mine. 

* She always took an opposite course to everyone else. And even now that she 
is drowned, I know full well that if the other bodies have floated down the river, 
hers must have floated up ! 

This story is, no doubt, an illustration of an idea that is old 
enough among an ungallant mankind ; but the wit of the piece is 
singularly apt, and the whimsicality of its treatment is not a littlfe 
refreshing: The quotation will, at the same time, provide our readers 
with si specimen of the clear and straightforward style of the writer, 
who combines with zeal and ability in folk-lore investigation, a 
pleasing and simple facility of language in the interpretation of the 
'Subjects of his research. 

The volume,* which we have read with much interest and cdfl 
, 'ti^omm^nd to our ieaders, also’ includes an Appendix containing 
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the Punjdbi verses, with translations, which occur iii Sharafs version 
ofthePanjdb hero's adventures, and is adorned with a life-like picture, 
as frontispiece, of the bard himself singing to the ndusic of the 
sitara the adventures of Rdjd Rasdiu. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Compiled by. Walter Arnold Bion, Assistant Secretary 
and Librarian. Calcutta : City PresSy 1884. — In this ably compiled 
and clearly printed volume of .418 pages, we have, at length, a 
complete catalogue of the numerous and important books and 
manuscripts belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. This 
collection forms one of the most valuable libraries of reference on 
Oriental subjects in existence ; and the present catalogue now makes 
recourse to its treasures easy, and is in itself a monument of careful 
and painstaking industry. 
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has a ring and a cadence that seems to be all his own. 

ON A COUNTRY ROAD. 

Along these low pleached lanes, on such a day, 

So soft a day as this, through shade and sun, 

With glad grave eyes that scanned the glad wild way, 

And heart still hovering o’er a song begun, 

And smile that warmed the world with benison, 

Our father, lord long since of lordly rhyme, 

Long since hath haply ridden, when the lime 
Bloomed broad above him, flowering where he came,, 

Because thy passage once made warm this clime, 

Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 

Each year that England clothes herself with May, 

She takes thy likeness on her. Time hath spun 
Fresh raiment all in vain and strange array 
For earth and man’s new spirit) fain to shun 
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Things past for dreams of better to be won* 

Through many a century since thy funeral chime 
Rang, and men deemed it death’s most direful crime, 

To have spared not thee for very love or shame ; 

And yet, while mists round last year’s memories climb, 

Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 

Each turn of the old wild road whereon we stray, 

Meseems, might bring us face to face with one 
Whom seeing we could not but give thanks, and pray 
For England’s love our father and her son 
To speak with us as once in days long done 
With all men, sage and churl and monk and mime, 

Who knew not as we know the soul sublime 
That sang for song’s love more than lust of fame. 

Yet, though this be not, yet, in happy time, 

Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 

Friend, even as bees about the flowering thyme, 

Years crowd on years, till hoar decay begrime 
Names once beloved ; but, seeing the sun the same, 

As birds of autumn fain to praise the prime, 

Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 

Visible ArPARixiONS. — The two prominent members of the 
Psychic Society continue their investigations on the subject of Ap- 
paritions. They have previously explained their intention to connect 
the striking phenomena of death-wraiths with quiet, humblest unemo- 
tional forms of Thought-transference, embracing the whole set of 
facts, large and small, experimental and spontaneous, under the term 
Telepathy. They have also shown that distinct effects, similar to 
those obtained in Experimental Thought-transference, have been 
spontaneously produced on the emotions, the will, the senses, or 
the intellect of one person by some corresponding affection of 
another person at a distance. 

But among effects produced on the senses one class was 
purposely deferred, that, namely, which concerns the sense of sight ; 
and it is this class of telepathic disturbances that is considered in 
the present article. 

The commonest and simplest form of experiment of 'trans- 
ferred impression’ is where the impression of a card or number is 
■passed without sensory communication from one mind to another. 
An exact parallel to- this vision ‘ in the mind's eye' is where the visual 
impression is produced on A by B, not because B is concentrating 
his attention on a card or number, but because B is dying. Such a 
case is the following, given tp the writers by Mr. R. Rawlinson, of 
Lansdowne Court West, Cheltenham, 



** l was dressing one morning in Decraaber 1881, ^when a certain conviction 
came upon me that ' seme one was in my dressing-room. On looking round I 
saw no one ; btit then, instantaneously, in my mind's eye <I suppose), every feature 
of the face and form of my old friend William 3tanley, of Ponsonby Hall, Cum-^ 
beiiand, arose. . I'bis, as you may ims^ine, made a great impression on me, and 1 
went at once into my wife’s room and told her what had occurred, at the same 
time stating that I feared W. S. must be dead. The subject was mentioned 
between us several times that day. Next morning I received a letter from George 
Stanley, then consul-general at Odessa, whom I did not know to ^e in England, 
saying that his brother had died at a quarter before nine o’clock that morning. 
This was the very time the occurrence happened in my dressing-room. It* is right 
to add that we had heard some two months previously that W. S. was suffering 
from cancer, but still we were in no immediate apprehension of his death.” 

Mrs. Rawlinson has kindly confirmed the fact of her husband’s coming into 
her room, and describing his experience, at about a quarter to nine on the morning^ 
in question. She adds that the name of W. S. had not been mentioned by any 
one for weeks ; and that her husband “is the last person to imagine anything, as 
he had always been particularly unbelieving as to any thing supernatural.” 

In the following examples the vision was not of a single figure, 
but of a sc^ney vivdly flashed upon the sense, but not in any way 
confounded with the objective world or located in the actual place 
.where the percipient was at the time. 

The first case is from Miss Henrietta Wilkinson, Enniscorthy. 

** 1 live in Ireland, my nephew in London. At the end of October or beginning 
of November 1881, when he was eight years old, he went one day with his mother 
and sister to Kensington Gardens. While playing there he had a severe fall on his 
back ; his mother had to call a cab and take him home, then send for the doctor. 
He was very ill for three or four days, lying in a dark room and kept perfectly 
quiet. The accident happened on a Saturday, 1 think. On the Sunday his mother 
wrote to tell me of it, which letter I received on Tuesday. On the Monday night 
I was in bed, dropping off to sleep, when I opened my eyes with a start, and saw 
quite distinctly a London street, leading from Kensington Gardens.to my nephew’s 
home. All the people, cabs, and horses were running very fast in one direction, 
towards my sister’s house. Amongst them were my sister and her two children, 
also running. They stopped a cab, got in, and arrived at their own house. I saw 
no more, but exclaimed, ‘ Maurice is hurt 1’ — why, I do not know, as my nephew 
.looked all right in the street. It all seemed to come from outside myself. I 
thought it very strange, and told it to my family next morning, before my sister’s 
letter arrived. 1 am not perfectly sure of the day of the week, but know it wa^ 
the day after the accident my sister wrote, and that it was the night of the day 
after she wrote that I saw what I tell you. 

“ I think it was 'my nephew's thoughts of me that gave me the vision, I being 
the person he would think of next to his father and mother.” 

. - Asked whether she had ever, on any other occasion, had a dream of death or 
accident which bad impressed her, she says : — 

** No, I remeu^ber pone. It was quite unique. But why it a dream, when 
1 was wide awake ? Had*it been a drew I dm^t think it would have made the 
impression on me** 
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The following corroboration is from Miss Wilkhison!^ «ster r— - ■ 

Castle Hill, Eimiscmthy J^oaiy 8, 1884. ^ 

“ I distinctly remember my sister relating to fis (myself and another sister) 
her vision or dream before she got any letter. It made a great impression on her, 
and she told us with surprise and a little alarm. She told us on Tuesday moTn-* 
ing, and the letter telling of the accident arrived soon after. — Martha Wilkin* 
SON.” 

The next account was supplied by the Rev. A. Shaw Page^ 
Vicar of Selsley, Stonehouse, Gloucester, in the words of his sister 
Miss Millicent Anne Page. 

I was staying with my mother^s cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth Broughton, wife of 
Mr. Edward Broughton, of Edinburgh, and daughter of the late Colonel Blanck- 
ley, In the year 1844, and she told me the following strange story : — 

She woke one night and roused her husband, telling him that something 
dreadful had happened in France. He begged her to go to sleep again and not 
to trouble him. She assured him she was not asleep when she saw what she 
insisted on then telling him — what she saw, in fact. First a carriage accident 
which she did not actually see, but what she saw was the result, a broken 
carriage, a crowd collected, a figure gently raised and carried into the nearest 
house, and then a figure lying on a bed, which she then recognised as the Duke 
of Orleans. Gradually friends collecting round the bed, among them several 
members of the F'rench royal family — the Queen, then the King. All silently, 
tearfully watching the evidently dying Duke. One man (she could see his back, 
but did not know who he was) was a doctor. He stood bending over the Duke, 
feeling his pulse, his watch in his other hand. And then all passed away : she 
saw no more As soon as it was daylight she wrote down in her journal all she 
had seen. From that journal she read this to me. It was before the days of 
electric telegraph, and two or more days passed before the Times announced 
‘ The death of the Duke of Orleans.' Visiting Paris a short time afterwards, she 
saw and recognised the place of the accident, and received the explanation of 
her impression. The doctor who attended the dying Duke was an old friend of 
hers ; and as he watched by the bed, his mind had been constantly occupied 
with her and family. The reason of this was an extraordinary likeness — a likeness 
which has often led to amusing incidents — between several members of the 
Broughton family and members of the French royal family who were present in 
the room. * I spoke of you and yours when I got home,’ said the doctor, ‘ and 
thought of you many times that evening. The likeness between yourselves and 
the royal family was, perhaps, never so strong as that day when they stood there 
in their sorrow, all so natural ; father, mother, brothers, sisters, watching the 
dying son and brother. Here was the link between us, you see. ’ 

In the above transferred impressions it is to be note4 that the 
scene was not flashed from mind to mind at the moment of its occur- 
rence^ but considerably later, though still at a time when the agent’s 
thoughts were deeply concentrated (as is known in one case and. may 
be presumed in the other) on a mental renewal of the agitating 
scene, coupled with a thought of the very person to whose perception 

4« . 
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that scene was in fact transferred: The*' dtfernantiA the f fitpl*eiBSkmr ‘ 
shows one of the precise phenomena* to which attual experirrients' 
point— the translation from agent to percipient of a image 

with almost the distinctnjsss of actual sensation — as where a. diagram 
which the agent is merely recalling to memory is transferred with pic- 
torial vividness to the percipient’s mind. The next example is one: of 
a distinct transference of actual sensation. The account was sent 
in by the Reverend Canon Warburton, The Close, Winchester. 

“ Somewhere about the year 1848 I went up from Oxford to stay a day or two 
with my brother, Acton Warburton, then a barrister living at 10 Fish Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn. When I got to his chambers I found a note on the table apologis- 
ing for his absence, and saying that he had gone to a dance somewhere in the 
West Rnd, and intended to be home soon after one o’clock. Instead of going to 
bed, I dozed in an arm-chair, but started up wide awake exactly at one, ejacu- 
lating * By Jove, he’s down!’ and seeing him coming out of a drawing-room 
into a brightly illuminated landing, catching his foot in the edge of the top stair, 
and falling head-long, just saving himself by his elbows and hands. (The house 
was one which I had never seen, nor did I know where it was ) Thinking 
very little of the matter I fell a-doze again for half an hour, and was awakened 
by my brother suddenly coining in and saying, ‘ Oh, there you are ! I have 
just had as narrow an escape of breaking my neck as I ever had in my life. 
Coming out of the ball-room, I caught my foot, and tumbled full length down 
the stairs.’ — W. Warburton.” 

In a second letter Canon Warburton adds : — 

“"My brother was hurrying home from his dance, with some little self-reproach 
in his niind for not having been at his chambers to receive his guest, so the 
chances are that he was thinking of me. The whole scene was vividly present 
to me at the moment, but I did not note particulars, any more than, one wopld 
in real life. The. general impression was of a jinrrow landing brilliantly 
illuminated, and 1 remember verifying the correctness of this by questions at 
the time. 

“ This is my sole experience of the kind.” 

• Here the actual scene, intensely realised in the moment of 
imminent peril, seems to have flashed itself from mind to mind with 
startling but evanescent distinctness. 

In the next stage of visualization, the percipient sees a face or 
figure projected or depicted, as it were, on some convenient surface^ 
the image being thus truly externalized, but in an unreal and 
unsubstaiitial fashion, and in a bizarre relation to the real objects 
among which it appears. We select the second example, communi- 
cated by Mr. R. Searle, Barrister, Home Lodge, Herne. Hill, whos 
remarks tl^t it was his sole experience of a hallucination. . 

** One afternoon, a few years :^o, I was ritting in my chambers in the 
Temple, working at son^e papers. My desk, is between the fireplace and onC; 
of ^he windows, th^jiyinflow being two ^or three yards PP, thp left, 'side 
Chair. ai^ looking into the Temple. Suddenly I b^ame aware that { 
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le^kcDig^at tii^ bottom t(rti)dow-pane, .which was about on a level with my eyes, 
ao^ there. I saw the figure of the head and face of - my wife, in a reclining 
position, with the eyes closed and the face quite white and bloodless, as if she 
were dead. 

I pulled myself together, and got up and looked out of the window, where 
I saw nothing but the houses opposite, and I came to the conclusion that I 
had been drowsy and had fallen asleep, and, after taking a few turns about 
the room to rouse 'myself, I sat down again to my work and thought no more 
of the matter. 

“ I went home at my usual time that evening, and whilst my wife and I were ’ 
at dinner she told me that she had lunched with a friend who lived in Gloucester 
Gardens, and that she had taken with her a little child, one of her nieces, who 
was staying with us ; but during lunch, or just after it, the child had a fall and 
slightly cut her face so that the blood came. After telling the story, my wife 
added that she was so alarmed when she saw the blood on the child’s face that 
she had fainted. What I had seen in the window then occurred to my mind, and 
1 asked her what time it was when this happened. She said, as far as she re« 
membered, it must have been a few minutes after two o'clock. This was the 
time, as nearly as I could calculate, not having looked at my watch, when 1 saw 
the figure in the window-pane. 

“ I have only to add that this is the only occasion on which I have known 
my wife to have had a fainting fit. She was in bad health at the time, and I 
did not mention to her what I had seen until a few days afterwards, when she 
had become stronger. I mentioned the occurrence to several of my friends at 
the time. — R. S,'-~November 2ndf 1883.” 

The last narrative is called an instance of an externalized 
picture^ which supplies an important link between scenes flashed 
on the mind and phantoms visualised. * out of the room.* The 
picture on the window pane comes precisely midway between the 
mental image and the apparently solid figure. It represents a 
telepathic impression which has been externalised but not yet 
completely objectified ; which presents itself as something at which 
the percipient gazes, but which is not yet * taken for real,* or 
localized in three: dimensions among the familiar objects, around- 
him. And as compared with the two equally crude views between, 
which the writers would steer, that phantoms are all morbid nonsense, 
or that they are. all the * spirits of the dead,* the writers consider their 
explanation is strongly supported by such intermediate €^ses as, 
the above. . . : , . . *< . . 

The final class of cases is where the percipient sees the phantas-:; 
mal figure as an. apparently solid object among the familiar objects 
which surround him, ..and holding to those objects just such , a. 
relation as a figure, of flesh and blood might have . held. The 
following example was received from Mr, Marchant, Linkfield 
Spe^t, Redhill, formerly a large’ farmer and miller, and now an 
admirable specimen of shrewd and vigorous old age. 
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<< About 2 o’clock on the morning of the 21st of October, 1881, while 1 was 
perfectly wide awake, and looking at a lamp burning on my wash hand-stand, a 
person, as I thought, came into the room by mistake, and stopped looking into the 
looking-glass* on the table. It soon occurred to me it represented Robinson Kelsey, 
by his dress and wearing his hair long behind. When 1 raised myself up in bed 
and called out, it instantly disappeared. The next day I mentioned to some of my 
friends how strange it was. So thoroughly convinced was 1 that i searched the 
local papers that day (Saturday) and the following Tuesday; believing his death 
would be in one of them. On the following Wednesday a man, who formerly was 
my drover, came and told me Robinson Kelsey was dead- Anxious to know at 
what time he died I wrote to Mr. Wood, the family undertaker at Lingfield ; he 
learnt from the brother-in-law of the deceased that he died at 2 A.M. He was 
my first cousin, and was apprenticed formerly to me as a miller ; afterwards he 
lived with me as journeyman ; altogether, eight years. I never saw anything 
approaching that before. I am 72 years old, and never feel nervous ; I am 
not afraid of the dead or their spirits. I hand you a rough plan of the bed- 
room, &c, 

1 had not been thinking about him, neither had I spoken to him for twenty 
years. In the morning after seeing the apparition, I spoke about it to a person 
in the house. In the evening I again spoke about it to two persons, how strange 
it was. It was several days after our conversation about what 1 had seen that 
I heard of his death. These people will confirm my statement, for after I heard 
of the death 1 spoke of it to the same people, that my relation died the same 
night as 1 saw the apparition. As the apparition passed between my bed and 
the lamp I had a full view of it ; it was unmistakable. When I stopped looking 
in the glass 1 spoke to it, then it gently sank away downwards.” 

“ We are positive of hearing Mr. Marchant one day say that he saw the 
apparition of Robinson Kelsey during the previous night 

AKn Langeridge, Linkfield Street, Redhill. 
Matilda Fuller, Station Road, Redhill. 
William Miles, Station Road, Redhill.” 

Here, then, at last, we have an orthodox apparition ; and 
this phantom differs from preceding ones both in completeness of 
externalisation and in being more durable and independent Reading 
the account of it, one cannot resist the question : ‘ Should I have 
seen it, had I been there ^ If the apparition could have been seen 
by more than one person, what will be the effect on the theory of 
the transference of an impression from mind to mind? Can we 
conceive of this rare telepathic sympathy as effecting two minds 
in the same way ? Or are we driven to assume some independent 
agency, operating quite outside the mind of either percipient ? 

The phenomenon of collective percipience^ of a sight seen or 
sound heard by several persons at once, can be shown, it is asserted, 
to be not inconsistent with the substantial truth of the theory. 
Our limited space demands that we should pass over the lengthy 
physical explanation given of the transfer of thought from brain to 
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brain by telepathic impulse, for which we must refer our readers 
to the pages of the original article with its accompanying 
diagram. 

Two other examples of well authenticated death-wraiths are 
given. The first comes from a physician, Dr. Thomas Bowstead, of 
Caistor, who informed the writers that he had never experienced any 
other hallucination. 

“In September 1847 I was playing at a cricket match, and took the place of 
longfield. A ball was driven in my direction which I ought to have caught but 
missed it, and it rolled towards a low hedge ; I and another lad ran after it. 
When I got near the hedge I saw the apparition of my brother-in-law, who was 
much endeared to me, over the hedge, dressed in a shooting suit with a gun on 
his arm ; he smiled and waved his hand at me. I called the attention of the 
other boy to it ; but he did not see it, although he looked in the same direction. 
When I looked again the figure had vanished. I, feeling very sad at the time, 
went up to my uncle and told him of what I had seen ; he took out his watch and 
noted the time, just ten minutes to one o’clock. Two days after I received a 
letter from my father informing me of the death of my brother-in-law, which took 
place at ten minutes to one. His death was singular, for on that morning he 
said he was much better and thought he should be able to shoot again. Taking 
up his gun, he turned round to my father, asking him if he had sent for me, as 
he particularly wished to see me. My father replied the distance was too far 
.and expense too great to send for me, it being over one hundred miles. At this 
he put himself into a passion, and said he would see me in spite of them all, for 
he did not care for expense or distance. Suddenly a blood-vessel on his lungs 
burst and he died at once. He was at the time dressed in a shooting suit and 
had his gun on his arm. I knew he was ill, but a letter from my father previous 
to the time I saw him told me he was improving, and that he might get through 
the winter ; but his disease was consumption, and he had bleeding from the lungs 
three months before his death. — Thomas Bowstead, M.D.” 

Here the dress is a very distinct one, not associated with invalids or death- 
beds, and reproduced with apparent exactness. The agent’s impression of his 
personality seems, in fact, to have carried with it the details of his actual aspect 
as well as the symbolism of his imagined farewell ; and nothing was left to the 
percipient’s imagination. It will be observed that the coincidence of time is 
close to a minute and was noted on the spot. It would, we think, be difficult to 
express in figures the enormous unlikelihood of a merely morbid hallucination-. 
unique in the percipient’s experience, and involving by accident such coincidences 
as these. 

*rhe last case cited is one so strange that it needs the high 
authority on which it comes to satbfy the reader that he has not 
passed unaware into .-the region of romance. It was received from 
from Sir Edmund Hornby, late Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Consular Court of China and Japan, who describes himself as ** a 
lawyer by education, family and tradition, wanting in imagination 
and no believer in miracles.’’ He first narrates how it was his habit 
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at Shanghai to allow reporters to come to his honse in the evening 
to get his written jud|:ments/or next day's paper. 

“They generally availed themselves of the opportunity, especially one re^ 
porter, who was also the editor of an evening paper. He was a peculiar man, 
reticent about himself, and 1 imagine had a history. In appearance be was also 
peculiar. I only knew him as a reporter, and had no other relations with him. On 
the day when the event occurred, in 1875 ^ went to my study an hour or 

two after dinner, and wrote out my judgment. It was then about half-past eleven. 

I rang for the butler, gave him the envelope, and told him to give it to the reporter 
who should call for it. I was in bed before twelve. I am a very light sleeper 
and my wife a very heavy one. Indeed, it is difficult to rouse her out of her 
first sleep. The bed — French one — faced the fireplace ; on the mantel-piece 
was a clock, and the gas in the chandelier was turned down, but only so low as 
to admit of my seeing the time at any time of the night, for — walking easily and 
frequently — I often smoked a cigarette before 1 went to sleep again, and always 
desired to know the hour. 

^ “I had gone to sleep, when I was awakened by hearing a tap at the study 
door, but thinking it might be the butler — looking to see if the fire were safe and 
the gas turned off — I turned over with the view of getting to sleep again. Before I 
did so, I heard a tap at my bed-room door. Still thinking it might be the butler, 
who might have something to say, I said, ‘ Come in.’ The door opened, and, to my 

surprise, in walked Mr. . I sat up and said, ‘ You have mistaken the door ; 

but the butler has the judgment, so go and get it.’ Instead of leaving the room 

he came to the foot edge of the bed. I said, * Mr. , you forget yourself I 

Have the goodness to walk out directly. Tins is rather an abuse of my favor/ 
He looked deadly pale, but was dressed in his usual dress, and was certainly 
quite sober, and said, * I know 1 am guilty of an unwarrantable intrusion, but 
finding that you were not in your study I have ventured to come here.* I was 
losing my temper, but something in the man’s manner disinclined me to jump out 
of bed to eject him by force. So 1 said simply, ‘ This is too bad, really ; pray 
leave the room at once.’ Instead of doing so he put one hand on the footrail 
and gently, and as if in pain, sat down on the foot of the bed. I glanced at the 
dock and saw that it was about twenty minutes past one. I said, * The butler 
has had the judgment since half-past eleven ; go and get it.’ He said, * Pray 
forgive me ; if you knew all the circumstances you would. Time presses. Pray 
give me a precis of your judgment, and 1 will take a note in my book of st, 
drawing his reporter’s book out of his breast pocket. I said, * I will do nothing 
of the kind. Go downstairs, find the butler, and don’t disturb me — you will wake 
my wife ; otherwise I shall have to put you out* He slightly moved his hand. 
I said, ‘Who let you in?’ He answered, ‘No one 1’ ‘Confound it/ I said. ‘What 
the devil do you mean ? Are you drunk ?’ He replied quietly, ‘ No, and* never 
shall be again ; but I pray your lordship give me your decision, for my time is 
short/ I said, ‘ You don’t seem to care about my time, and this is t^ last time 
I will ever allow a reporter in my house/ He stopped me short, saying,. ‘ This is 
the last ,timc .1, shall ever see you anywhere.^ 

“Well fearful that this commotion might arouse and frighten my wife, I 
shortly gave him the gist of my judgments in as few words as I cpul^^ He 
-^etped .AQ be, down in shorthand ; it might Itave takenAwp^pirAhree 

jtninutes. When I finished, he rose, thanked me for excusing his intrusion and 
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ttie consideration I had always shown him and his colleagtresr bpen^ the 
door^ and went away. 1 looked at the clock ; it w^s on the stroke of half-past one>” 
<Lady Hornby now awoke, thinking she had heard talking and her husband 
told her what had happened, and repeated the account when dressing next 
morning.) 

** 1 went to the court a little before ten. The usher came into my room to 

robe me,, when- he said, ‘A sad thing happened last night, sir. Poor was 

found dead in his room.’ I said, * Bless my soul 1 dear me ! What did he die 
of, and when ?* * Well, sir, it appears be went up to his room as usual at ten to 
work at his papers. His wife went up about twelve to ask him when he would 
be ready for bed. He said, * 1 have only the judge’s judgment to get ready, and 
then I have finished.* As he did not come, she went up again, about a quarter to 
one, to his room and peeped in, and thought she saw him writing, but she did 
not disturb him. At half-past one she again went to him and spoke to him at 
the door. As he did not answer she thought he had fallen asleep, so she went up 
to rouse him. To her horror he was dead. On the floor was his note-book, which 
I have brought away. She sent for the doctor, who arrived a little after two, and 
said he had been dead, he concluded, about an hour.’ 1 looked at (he note-book 
There was the usual heading : — 

“ * In the Supreme Court, before the Chief Judge. 


**<The Chief Judge gave judgment tbis morning in this case to the following 
effect’— and then followed a few lines of indecipherable shorthand. 

“ I sent for the magistrate wlm would act as coroner, and desired him to 

examine Mr— ’s wife and servants as to whether Mr. had left his home, or 

could possibly have left it without their knowledge, between eleven and one on the 
previous ntght. The result of the inquest showed he died of some form of heart 
disease, and had not, and could not have, left the house without the knowledge 
of at least his wife, if not of his servants. Not wishing to air my ’ spiritual 
experience’ for the benefit of the Press or the public, I kept the matter at’ the 
time to myself, only mentioning it to my Puisne Judge and to one or two friends ; 
but when I got home to tiffin I asked my wife to tell me as nearly as she could 
remember what I had said to her during the night, and I made a brief note of 
her replies and of the facts.” 

(Lady Hornby has kindly confirmed the above facts to us, as far as she was 
cognisant of them.) 

“As I said then, so I say now — I was not asleep, but wide awake. After a 
lapse of nine years my memory is quite clear on the subject. ' I have not the 
least 'doubt I saw the man — have not the least doubt that the conversation took 
place between us. 

“ I may add that I had examined the butler in the morning — who had given 
me back the MS. in the envelope when I went to the court after breakfast — as 
to whether he had locked the door as usual, and if any 6ne could have got in. He 
said that he had done everything as usual, adding that no one could have got in 
even if he Uad not locked the door, as there was no handle outside— which there 
was hot. I examined the coolies and other servants, who all said they opened 
th^ door as usual that moming-^turned the key and undid the chains, and I 
‘blavte hb dohbt they spoko the truth; The servants’ apartments were separated 
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from the house, but communicated with by a gallery at the back, some distance 
Irom the entrance-hall. 

“ The reporter’s residence was about a mile and a quarter from where I lived 
and his infirmities prevented him from walking any distance except slowly ; in 
fact, he almost invariably drove. — Edmund Hornby.” 

Space is found at the close of the article, for one or two reflec- 
tions arising naturally out of the narrations cited. First with regard to 
those who have held these death-wraiths as a proof of a special 
providence — intimations of the pitying indulgence of a beneficent 
power — that the evidence, as presented, does not seem to support 
such a conclusion, can it be supposed that the bewildered reporter of 
Sir E. Hornby’s Court, straining with his last energies to transcribe 
on perishable tablets the dicta of an earthly judge, was expressly 
permitted to overstep the lot of man and to manifest himself on an 
errand so bootless, and as a phantom so undesired ? One is forced to 
surmise, even in this hyperphysical region, the presence of a law 
whijj^h, though obscure, is immutable ; which is a factor in the fabric 
of things, and was not framed, nor is suspended, in the special 
interest of any of us. 

At the same time the theory of telepathy does afford an 
unexpected support to a certain school of religious conceptions. Some 
dogmatists have asserted that the influence exerted by unseen powers 
on the world involves a suspension of the laws of nature — an 
interference with the established course of things ; and that, in fact, 
on ?uch non-natural or miraculous character its sanctity and value 
depend. Telepathy is of course opposed to this presumption. But 
there are other theologians who more wisely maintain that an 
influence is in truth exercised by the invisible on the visible world, 
but th^t it is exercised according to laws, which, though unknown to 
us^ do in fact regulate and determine the action of higher intelli- 
gences. The writers do not need to postulate the existence of any 
intelligences except human minds, and human minds, not in hell or 
heaven but on earth as we know them. But if other intelligent beings, 
besides those visible to us, do exist, if man’s soul survives the tomb — 
it mey be claimed for these telepathic experiments and collected 
cases of apparitions, thtt they do suggest analogies of influence — 
modes of operation which would throw a novel light over the long 
controversy between Science and Faith. 
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Game and Gamesters. By Bernard H. Becker 
The Congo Treaty. By W. C. Cartwright, M.P. 

Diana of the Crossways. Chapters IV — VII. By George Meredith 
Princess Alice. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl 
Home and Foreign Affairs : — 

1. Politics 


2. Finance 


Newspapers. — There has always been great difficulty in 
defining a newspaper in such a manner as to include a newspaper 
and nothing else. The latest definition, as laid down by the Act 
of 1 88 1, runs as follows : — 

“ ‘ Any publication consisting wholly or in great part of ‘ Political or other 
news or of Articles, relating thereto, or to other Current topics with or with- 
out advertisements ;* subject to these conditions. That it be ‘ printed and 
published in the United Kingdom that it be published ‘ in numbers at intervals 
of not more than seven days that it have the full title and date of publication 
printed at the top of the first page and the whole, or part of the title, and the 
date of publication printed at the top of every subsequent page.* ” 

Now, according to this definition, a “ newspaper” need hot con- 
tain a word of news. It may have new^ or not — that is indifferent, 
but if the title or the date is omitted on any page — that is fatal. 
Then, what is the great part” ? — interpreted, indeed, by the Post- 
master-General to mean the greater part.” Take the Times of 
14th June 1884. It was of unusual size, consisting of three full 
sheets, or of 24 pages, each containing 6 columns or 144 columns 
in all —a marvellous production altogether.* 


* Another calculation gives the'amount thus : ** The issue of the Thunderer of the 
14th ultimo comprised 24 pages, containing 303 columns of printed matter, or the equi- 
valent of two ordinary octavo volumes, of 480 ps^es each. The total length of the 
columns, placed end to end, was 264 feet. Advertisements, of which (here were no less 
than 2,559, occupied 144 columns. *’ 
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^ But the editor of the Times will probably be surprised to leant that upon 
this occasion the Times was not a newspaper as defined by the Postmaster- 
General, for it consisted of 84! columns of advertisements (which, according to 
the Postmaster-General, are not news), and of 59^^ columns of ‘ news or of 
articles relating thereto, or to other current topics/ Now the postal authorities 
hold .that when the news and articles form, as in this instance, less than one>half 
of the publication, that publication is not a newspaper ; and it follows, therefore, if 
the Post-office construction of *he Act is correct, that the Times was upon this 
occasion not a newspaper, was not therefore entitled to registration as a news- 
paper, and was not entitled to be carried at the newspaper rate of postage, and 
should have been charged at the book-rate. And, inasmuch as the number 
weighed a fraction over 7^ ozs , the postage on it at the book -rate would have 
been twopence, or four times as much as that which was actually charged upon 
it. 

Newspapers are of a very high antiquity. At least 600 years 
B.C. the Romans possessed them in the shape of the “ Acta Diurna,” 
reports of military operations periodically sent to the remotest 
confines of the empire. The Italians, however, were the inventors 
of modern newspapers, from whom comes the word “ Gazette.’* 
Germany and France followed in the wake of Italy, and (save 
Russia) England was the last of the Great Powers to possess a 
regular newspaper. 

News was indeed occasionally published. In 1619, a broad sheet was 
published, entitled : News out of Holland^ which contained an oration of the 
French Ambassador to the States General of Holland in regard to certain 
prisoners, and which also contained certain theological propositions, as for 
instance : * That original sin is no sin but an occasion of sin.’ But it was not 
till 1622 that the first periodical newspaper was published in England by one 
Nathaniel Butter. It was called The weekly news from Italy, Germany, 
Hungafy^ Bohemia, the Palatinate, France, and the Low Countries, The 
81^ of it was about 8 inches by 5 inches. It contained nothing but foreign 
news, and could hardly be called a newspaper at all in the modern sense of 
the, term. 

In 165s a small sheet appeared, 8 by 5 inches^ called The 
Perfect Diurnall, and in 1663, The Intelligencer, under the direction 
of Roger L'E^trange, A little later the London Gazette, then called 
the Oxford Gazette, made a fitful appearance ; but it was not till 
after the Revolution that the first daily newspaper was established, 
in the shape of the Vaify Couranf, which appeared on iith March, 
1702, and was followed by The Post Boy, 

iUl these sheets are long since extinct ; but on the 12th February, 1773, 
there was published the first number of the still existing Morning Post and 
Daily Advertiser, This was a newspaper measuring 24 inches by 18, and 
consistin^g ’of four pages. Twelve years later, in 1 785, therb appeared the 
first nues^r Daily ' Umi/trsal Register, which three years after took 

^ nato bf the T/xrt>4^a which w^ then of the zsom s\tt akxhz 'Morning 
wbre staried, many other daily papers have appeared, 
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•9 thiit we now have in the British ' Isles welt nigh two 'thOtteahd'of such 
publications. 

It is worthy 6f remark that the newspaper in its original form 
consisted wholly of news, including under that terni advertisements. 
At any rate there were no “ leading articles.** The news, though 
less in quantity, was of a very miscellaneous character. Thus= in 
The Morning Post of 1776 we find the following paragraph : — 

* The elopement of Miss B., of Camberwell, with Mr. F., has so mudh 
displeased her father that it is now thought impossible for a reconciliation 
to take place. The friends of that young lady are every day impressed with 
the mercenary idea of disposing of her fortune to the best advantage (and, 
like the unnatural example of the haughty sisters of Peckham, who, rather 
than condescend to an interview between their sister and her lover, mutually 
consented that she could pine away in an inexpressible melancholy), thus 
concealing her death in order to enlarge the fortunes of the remaining 
favorites.’ 

Here is another : — 

* A certain Cambridgeshire Peer has at last wound up his bottoms, 
all his Estates being advertised to be sold by public auction. He seems 
perfectly easy in his present circumstances, desiring only enough for a decent 

support of himself and three dozen favorite lap dogs, and wishing the B ^ 

family at the devil.’ 

Here, again, is an allusion to the Duke of Devonshire 

* Gaming amongst the families at Chatsworth has been carried to 
such a pitch that the phlegmatic Duke has been provoked to gaze at it, and 
has spoken to the Duchess in the severest terms against a conduct which 
has driven many from the house who could not afford to partake of amuse- 
ment carried on at the expense of five hundred or one thousand pounds 
a night’ 

Then comes a paragraph in these words : — 

‘ The great talk which has lately been made about the Earl of Brlstofs 
effeminacy puts us in mind of the Lady Dowager Townshend’s idea of that 
noble family, in which she said there were three different kinds of mortals 
then existing w., men, women, and Herveys.* 

Other paragraphs occurred at this time in the Morning Post, 
and ten years later in the JiMts, of so indecent a nature that it is 
impossible to transcribe them. 

It willi however, be seen that the publication of social gossip 
and personal paragraphs, often declared to be an invention of 
modern journalism, which has been named Society Journalism,** is 
really as old as the oldest of existing newspapers ; and from a letter 
in the Morning Post of 13th November, 1776, the same kind of 
comments as at present appear then to have been made upon 

S*.* Mr. Editor,’ says a corxespoiyient, .‘What a, lucky devil yoja ore I and 
.w^ ynt^ ■ mast ^lave^been^ to turn the whole, tidf^ of T^hiq^ble 
jChH-chat, gallantries, amours, and curtain lectures into your delightful and be- 
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witching resiervoir and draiv lively tittle-tattle J It would do your heart good tp 
see the lately galled jades Pf quality wince, as I have, at the Morning Post 
Blister that they every now and then draw upon their own backs-p-infamous 
treason 1 betrayal of private conversation ! and family anecdotes 1 Cruel savages ! 
thus far, the invectives of my own sex are blended with their pretty soft tears 
and dishevelled locks, afford me ever and anon the prettiest scene of tragedy 

run mad 1 ever beheld. In comes the Duke of and my Lord — ^ * If 

the villain is to be met with above ground we’ll find him out. Fie ! Fo ! Fum ! 
Damme 1 1 will cut his throat, or, he shall mine ! base, selfish and dissembling 
unknown (that is rather too gallant if you know all, Mr. Editor) and on my ac- 
count 1 — John run this instant and fetch my Toledo t Why don’t you fly, you 
rascal 1 and two cases of pistols ! Twenty thousand more ! Kill them !’ This, 
Mr. Editor, is the dear entertaining scene I pursue in my chair every morning 
from Pall Mall, through St. James’s, Grosvenor, and Portman Squares, Ind 
return in raptures with my morning’s diversion — Your admirer, *A younger 
sister of Quality.*” 

For long after their first appearance newspapers were jealously 
regarded by Government. They were held in check by stamp 
duties ; muzzled by advertisement duties ; and starved by paper 
duties. These duties were all finally abolished in i86i. So recently 
as 1851, it was believed that it was not possible to 
produce a newspaper of any value at so low a price 
as a penny. In June, 1855, however, The Daily Telegraphy the first 
newspaper published at that price, was established, and probably 
in course of time all the daily newspapers will be forced to follow 
the recent example of the Morning Posty and reduce their price 
to a penny. 

Thirty years ago, again, it was not thought possible that the 
Post Office could carry a newspaper for a penny, much less for a 
half-penny ; and yet, since the diminution has been made, the pros- 
perity of the Post Office, together with the number of newspapers 
carried, has much increased. So that, whereas, in 1857,71 millions 
of newspapers were delivered annually by post in me United 
Kingdom, in 1882-83, no fewer than 429 millions of newspapers and 
book-packets were so delivered. 

As regards the production of a newspaper, the expense may 
be divided into two heads — (i) the cost of writing and setting up 
the n.ewspaper ^including telegrams, &c.), which is a constant sum 
whether there^be one copy printed or a million ; (2) the cost of the 
paper Itself on which the journal is printed and the cost of the 
actual printing, a sum which varies with the number of the copies 
printed. 

Now it 19 a fact, that with the utmost economy the charge under this 
seCQjad iiead amounts' fbr the penny newspaper of the common size to about as 
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much as the paper itself is sold for to the trade. It follows, therefore, that while 
the varying charge under the second head is more or less provided for by the 
sdle of the papers, the constant and much larger charge under the first head is 
not so provided for. How then is it met ? Solely and exclusively by the revenue 
derived from advertisements. The result is this : that a newspaper lives not upon 
its circulation but upon its advertisements. In fact, it buys publicity for its news 
by selling publicity for its advertisements ;it gives away for nothing the news which 
it professes to sell, on condition of being paid for the advertisements which accom- 
pany it. Its real customers are not its readers but its advertisers ; the commodity 
it deals in is not news but attention. It buys the attention of its readers by its 
news and sells that attention to its advertisers for their money. If now the cost of 
the paper and the machining, instead of merely equalling, should, as is some- 
times the case, exceed the sum for which the paper is sold, then the best financial 
position for that newspaper to be in is one in which not a single copy of the 
newspaper should be sold at all. Of course, however, the result in this case 
would be that it would get no advertisements, inasmuch as the advertiser wishes 
to have his advertisement circulated as largely as possible ; and, as a matter of 
fact, the object of a newspaper proprietor in the position 1 have described must 
be to obtain the largest number of advertisements with the smallest amount of 
circulation. Mr. Mowbray Morris, for instance, giving evidence before a 
committee of the House of Commons, in 185, as to the Tiroes^ was asked this 
question : * The greater the circulation the greater the loss ?* and answered, ‘the 
greater the loss beyond a certain limit.* He was then asked : ‘ Do you not 
mean this, that when you have a supplement, so far as your supplement is 
concerned, if you only printed one copy of it, your gain would be the greatest.* 
To which he answered, * Yes.’ After this he was asked, ‘For every copy you 
sell, you diminish your gain, and when you pass a certain line it becomes an 
absolute loss’ ? To which he replied, ‘Just so ; that is to say when the expenditure 
exceeds the value of the advertisements.* 

Thus it will be seen that newspapers are in reality somewhat in a false 
position. They profess to sell news and to give advertisements to boot. What 
they really do is to sell publicity for advertisements and to give news to boot. 

There is a prevailing feature in modern journalism which, far 
more than is generally suspected, affects, and to a large extent 
defeats the original and proper purpose of the* newspaper as a pur- 
veyor of news. This is its assumption of the right of professing 
opinions. The editor began not merely to tell his reader what 
was happening, but also to tell them what he thought, and what they 
ought to think of what was happening. 

It is now over sixty years since this became general in English newspapers, 
and the result has been that the ‘leader* has overshadowed the news in im- 
portance, and that the hom of the leader writer has been exalted while that of 
the newsmonger has been abased. Newspapers, indeed, are now less papers 
than opinion papers. The publisher has become lost in the ‘advocate, and at 
this time a public journal Is regarded less an instrument for providing general 
information for its readers than as an organ for promoting among themthe spe cial 
opinions of a Political Party, or a Social Class. This being the case^ the efforts 
of the Editor have become diverted into an entirely new channel. The. business 
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of the collection of news becomes a matter of secondary importance in his eyes* 
It seems to him desirable rather to instruct than to inform, rather to proselytise 
than to instruct. He seeks to repeat forcibly the opinions of a coter^A rather than 
to discover and to disclose thoroughly the events and pccurrences of the world. 
His object is to say something rather than to tell everything. He averts 
his attention, therefore, from his proper business, and leaves that busi- 
ness to be carried on in a secondary manner by secondary men who often 
neither know what news is nor where to look for^ it ; and thus it happens that 
the reader is ill served where he should be served the best. The profession of 
opinions not only causes. the Editor to neglect the collection of news, but it 
prevents the honest and unreserved publication of such news as is collected. 
Opinions being regarded as of more importance than intelligence, the Editor will 
occasionally suppress altogether intelligence which makes against the opinions 
of his newspaper, or publishing such intelligence, will so present it and with such 
a gloss as to diminish as much as possible its influential force. 

In the writer’s opinion, the model newspaper should be — and 
in his expectation will be — one that concerns itself solely with news, 
while it is left to other journals to express separately opinions on 
the events chronicled. It is impossible for the daily newspaper to 
fulfil this function in an adequate manner. Opinions given thus 
hurriedly, as they must needs be, must necessarily be imperfect, 
insufficiently founded, and untrustworthy ; and a newspaper reader 
would be far better off were he left himself to digest his news, and 

tb wait for a more valuable judgment at some longer interval of 
* 

To the press belongs, in a large measure, the future of the 
world, if it will but prove itself equal to its mission. 

Eermerly, public matters were treated exclusively by experts ; now every- 
body assumes to deal with them, to criticize them, and’ to express an opinion 
upon them. The number of people, indeed, whose duty is to come to a con-' 
ciusipn on these matters has greatly increased, since by the extension > of the 
suffrage the number pf those is increased who have a direct voice in moulding 
the destinies of the natipn ; of these, it cannot be denied that a large proportion, 
are ignorant and without judgment ; and' this it is which makes the power of 
the g^ess the greater, because the readers of the press, feeling, as they do. bouhd 
to, 9ti while they also feel that they* are unable to judge, have no alternative* but 
ta .adopt with avidity any superficial judgment or conclusion presented to them 
by their daily teacher. Very great, indeed is. the power of the press; yet in 
its exercise it is limited No journal nor any number of journals can withstand 
a popular cry when once it has been raised ; but any journal, before it has been 
raised, may help to create it, or, after it has been raised, may assist to swell it, 
Not only leader writers, but foreign correspondents, reporters, and penny-a- 
liiaei 9 «^liave an enormoust power of .previous instruction In any matter, and an 
alfnost ipiUmited power of. . subaequent . exaggeration of. that matter, and ffirs 
ha^^s^ffic^^ to ipake of the modeiyi newspaper one of the most potent of all 
ppseilde. agencies for gppd or for ev.il. ^ « . ' ' . 
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The Visible Universe, By Professor Balfour Stewart 
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1. Modern History. By Canon Creighton 

2. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood 

3* General Literature ... ... ... 

Parliament and the Foreign Policy of India. — Mr. Slagg” 
returns to a consideration of the question which he opened in his 
article in the P'ebruary number of the Contemporary entitled 
“Parliament and the Government of India.” In that paper he 
argued for the abolition of the Indian Council, and the substitution 
in its stead of “a Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
from which the official element w^ould be absolutely excluded,- 
which would have authority to call for all Indian papers without* 
exception, and to raise debates on any question of Indian policy.*^ 
As an example of the ignorance in which Parliament is left, by 
Liberal as well as Conservative Governments, of important steps Jn, 
policy which vitally affects the interests of both England and. India, 
he quotes the answer recently given to a question put by him in the 
House of Commons regarding the Quetta railway. The reply was* 
that the subject would not come before the House, as it was only a , 
matter connected with “the extension of railway commuDicatipn^ 
in India.” Teclinically, ,he allows, this was doubtless . correct;,, 
actually. In sanctioning: the. project^ the Liberal Government. have 
entered upon a policy, the ulterior development of which they wtH’- 
be ’ powerless to contrt>l, and whifch may be fraught with f^^more'' 
formidable consequences to the people of this cbuntry^tliah' 6t’eh''l£he' 
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bombardment of Alexandria. This hard saying he proceeds thus 
to prove 

All Liberals at least will agree that one cause, perhaps the chief cause, of 
the overthrow of the late Conservative Government, #as the disastrous policy 
which they had pursued in Afghanistan When that policy was first disclosed to 
an unsuspecting nation, it was described as a short and easy method for the 
acquisition of a ** scientific frontier^* which should set our minds permanently at . 
rest as to the aggressive projects of the Russians in Central Asia. The military 
operations were to consist of a military promenade, costing at thf outside not 
more than a million and a quarter of money ; and the revenues of India* 
under the skilful management of Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey, were said 
to be able to furnish this amount without any extra demand upon the Indian 
tax-payer ; while in return for this trifling trouble and expenditure we were to 
have a ** scientific frontier” warranted impregnable against all attacks, and a 
“ strong, friendly, and independent Afghanistan.” We know what came of these 
cheerful predictions. “ The result,” wrote Lord Hartington to the Government 
of India, May 21, 1880, ** of two successful campaigns, of the employment of an 
enormous force, and of the expenditure of large sums of money, has been the 
disintegration of the State which it was desired to see strong, friendly, and 
independent ; the assumption of fresh and unwelcome liabilities in regard to one 
of its provinces (Kandahar), and a condition of anarchy throughout the remain- 
der of the country.” This result was not considered satisfactory by a majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom. The Conservative Government was 
expelled from office, and a Cabinet installed in its place pledged, as all its 
supporters believed, to the prompt evacuation of Afghanistan and the disen- 
tanglement of the country from the “ fresh and unwelcome liabilities” which had 
been Wound round it by their predecessors in office. 

Mr. Slagg does not doubt that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, 
at the time of assuming office, were at one with the great body of 
those who put them in power, and were prepared to carry out the 
policy above indicated in the letter and in the spirit ; and the 
circumstances were exceptionally favourable for doing so. 

The leaders of the Afghan people who had fought against us with such 
signal courage and success at Sherpore, had made to our representative at Kabul 
a series of propositions, which, had they been accepted by the present Cabinet, 
would have gone far to obliterate the recollection of even the atrocious military 
executions which had signalized our occupation of Kabul, and the desolation and 
misery which we had spread over the whole country. These propositions were 
that Yakoub Khan should be released and restored to power over a united and 
independent Afghanistan ; that the British resident to be established in the country 
'should bex>f the Mahomedan religion ; that the British troops should be withdrawn ; 
and that ** assistance should be given to the Ameer, seeing thaf the country had 
been desolated, and nothing of value is left, as the British authorities themselves 
are thorotighly aware.” The importance attaching to the restitution of Yakoub 
Khan consisted in the fact, that to him alone, of all Afghans, was it possible for 
the two great sections of that people to recognize as their Sovereign without 
doing violence to their tribal prejudices, his father, Shere Ali, having belonged 
to the Dwranee section^ and his mother having been the daugiiter of a leading 
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Ghtizye chiefs Hence, .while the GhUzyes around Ghuznee and Jellalabad 
remained loyal to him, even after his deportation to India, it was in his name 
that l^youb Khan made his memorable advance from Herat, defeating General 
Burrows at Maiwand, and laying siege to Kandahar. Lord Hartington was 
fully aware of the great importance of the return of Yakoub Khan to his people, 
and earnestly pressed it upon the Indian Government. Obstacles to this course, 
in reason or equity, there were none. The deposition and removal of Yakoub 
Khan was, morally, one of the least defensible of our actions in Afghanistan, as 
politically it vras one of our most costly blunders. But when the choice is put 
before them of committing an injustice, or acknowledging an error, there is 
unhappily little to hope from the Indian Bureaucracy. The Cabinet weakly 
succumbed to their opposition, and so, in default of Yakoub Khan, were com- 
pelled to fall back upon the present Ameer, Abd-al-Rahman Khan, a Russian 
pensioner, and a man abhorred by the Afghans as being, on his mother’s side, 
not an Afghan at all. The forcing this unwelcome ruler upon an unwilling people 
was described as the conferring of “ institutions” upon Afghanistan. The ** insti- 
tutions” proceeded at once to put to death, either by public execution or secret 
assassination, the leaders of the people, who, under Shore Ali, had raised the 
country to an unprecedented height of prosperity ; and became, in consequence 
of his cruelty and treachery, so detested by his subjects, that the Indian Govern- 
ment had to come to his assistance with an annual subsidy of 120,000, extracted 
from the well-filled coffers of the opulent Indian ryot. The Indian Government 
were as loth to abandon Kandahar as to restore Yakoub Khan, and for precisely 
the same reason. It was equivalent to an acknowledgment of error. And there 
can be little doubt that in this respect also they would have triumphed over the 
feeble resolution of the Cabinet, but for the important assistance which, at this 
critical moment, the latter received from Eyoub Khan, It was the battle of 
Maiwand, and not the popular voice expressed in the election of 1880, which 
effected the evacuation of Kandahar. But at this point, the victory of the 
Government ceased. As for Afghanistan, we have never evacuated it ; we have 
merely withdrawn our outposts to a distance of seventy miles from Kandahar, 
retaining under our immediate supremacy the whole of the Pisheen Valley, and 
keeping a garrison in Quetta. 

Since then this policy has secretly received still further develop- 
ments, and preparations are being made for once again advancing 
into the interior of Afghanistan. The entire district of Quetta has 
been taken over from the Khan of Khelat and we are now about to 
unite Quetta with the Indus by means of a railway, which will cost 
the Indian tax-payers a sum, at the very least, of three millions 
sterling. 

In a word, while ostensibly engaged in carrying out a policy for the com- 
plete evacuation of Afghanistan, the present Government have quietly matured 
one for its rapid military occupation a short time hence. The railway, once 
cotnpleted to Quetta, will certainly not be allowed to terminate there. It will be 
pushed' On to Kandahar, if not by the present Government, at any ' rate' by the 
ne 3 tt Conservative Government. All this activity on one side of Afghanistan 
will probably produce a corresponding activity on the part of the Russisms in 
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Central Asia, and the unhappy Ameer, Abd*al.Rahman Khan, will be compelled 
to choose a side either with or against us. In this dilemma it is hardly a matter 
of doubt on which side he will elect to stand. If he declares against us, he will 
lose Kandahar ; but if he declares against the Russians, he will lose Balkb, 
which is the chief source of his power, and from which he draws the Turcoman 
soldiers,' without whom he could not maintain his authority for a day in KabuL 
Is there not too much reason to fear that by this policy in Quetta and Afghanistan, 
this country in India will be committed to a re-occupation of Kandahar, and a 
war with Russia in the neighbourhood of Herat within the next ten or fifteen 
years? 

While acknowledging that this policy may be a sound and 
defensible one, on the grounds that the safety of India needs that 
we should hold Kandahar and be prepared to fight Russia in Central 
Asia for the possession of Herat, Mr. Slagg thinks it monstrous 
that a free nation should be involved in these tremendous respon- 
sibilities without its full knowledge and sanction. 

It may be argued that the consequences which I have stated to attach to 
this Afghan policy are not natural or probable deductions therefrom j but the really 
important question is — and of the answer to that there can be no doubt whatever 
—are they not so regarded by the Indian Bureaucracy ? Quetta, Pisbeen, and 
Kandahar, have never been regarded by that body as merely defensive positions, 
but as favourable posts from which to carry on aggressive operations against the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia. This view of the occupation of Kandahar 
has been very frankly stated by Sir Frederick Roberts 

“The seaport town of Kurrachee,” must, in his opinion, “be the base of all 
military operations undertaken in the direction of Kandahar and Herat, which 
linCy unless I am tnuch tnistaken^ will henceforth be the theatre of any war carried 

on against us by the Russians in Central Asia, With the completion of the 

Railway to Kandahar, that place would be our starting-point. Thence Herat is 
distant only 350 or 400 miles. The road is quite practicable for wheeled guns, 
and for some part of the way a fair amount of grain and forage is procurable. 

lam of opinion that it is by ^his line that all offensive operations on our 
part could most advantageously be carried onl^ 

Nothing but good could have come of the discussion in Parlia- 
ment pf each step of aggressive policy in Afghanistan. If the policy 
were sound, the hands of the Government would have been greatly 
strengthened; if unsupported by adequate reasons, the policy 
would have been abandoned. As it is, the nation stands committed 
to an armed intervention in Afghanistan,— a course which has been 
tried twice already, in 1833 and again in 1879, and on both occasions 
with most disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Slagg is not prepared to take Indian officials’ views of the 
present administration of India ; he thinks it is natural that they 
should manifest the keenest dislike to Parliamentary control over 
them and thdr doings. 
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The members of the Indian services, civil and military, doubtless possess 
excellent qualities ; but an appreciation of Parliamentary Government and the 
value of free and £i.ir discussion is not to be expected from them. The best part 
of their lives is spent in the administration of a most rigid, exclusive, and irre- 
sponsible system of Government. Of this system, they become, as we all know, 
the staunch, the almost fanatical admirers. They regard it, to quote the en- 
raptured language of Sir Lepel Griffin, ^ as the most perfect system of Govern- 
ment which the world has ever seen.” To any one who holds this extraordinary 
opinion, it is hardly possible that the constitutional system which he left behind 
him in England should appear other than the worst form of Government which 
the world has ever seen. It certainly is the opposite in every respect to that 
which we have allowed to grow up in British India ; and the incapacity of even 
the most successful Indian officials to accommodate themselves to the conditions 
of public life in England is seen in the obscurity which overtake so many of them 
upon their return. Their opposition, therefore, to the authority of Parliament 
really counts for very little. It is the natural dislike of men to a method of 
Government which they do not understand, and in which they are disqualified, by 
their training and education, to take a leading part. They instinctively cling to 
such an institution as the Indian Council as the one dry spot on which the Indian, 
Bureaucrat can still find safe lodgment amid the rising waters of Radicalism. 

The plea, under cover of which this dislike to Parliamentary 
control is disguised, is that Parliament, as a body, possesses no 
such knowledge of the needs of India as to qualify it to intervene 
with advantage in the Government of the country. It would be 
wise perhaps to leave the Government of India exclusively to 
Indian “experts,’* if these gentlemen were unanimous as to the 
manner in which India ought to be governed. 

Unhappily this is so far from being the case, that there is no Indian ques- 
tion, and there never has been one during the whole of the past century, on 
which the great body of Indian “ experts’’ have not been divided into two irreconcil- 
able camps. These divisions, together with the absence of any supreme 
arbitrator to decide between the combatants, have inflicted deep and lasting 
injuries upon the people of India. They have robbed our administration of all 
continuity. As the chances of promotion brought one or other party into power, 
the fundamental principles on which the Government was conducted have 
oscillated violently from one extreme to the other. The Government of India 
has, indeed, been little better than a series of disastrous experiments in which 
the population has been regarded as a sort of corpus vile on which our huge 
crowd of Indian administrators were entitled to exhibit their legislative in- 
genuity. These irreconcilable differences of opinion are a necessary conse- 
quence of a despotic Government such as exists in India. Where there 
is no free and thorough discussion of public questions, there can be no 
approximation made to a common platform for the disputants on either side. 
The officials in power carry all before them right or wrong. Their opponents 
bide their time. They know that a very few years will see these gentlemen not 
only out of office, but altogether withdrawn from the scene of their labours, and 
as impotent to control or fashion Indian legislation as if they had never set foot 
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in the country. Then comes their opportunity, and they are quick to sei^e it, 
knowing that their time, too, is but short. The young plants of legislation which 
their predecessors had planted are plucked up in order to examine the roots. 
These are declared to be in a state of mortal disease, and anew crop is forthwith 
planted, to be subjected to similar treatment a few years hence. We make care- 
ful provision for depriving ourselves of all knowledge of the currents of native 
feeling, and then declare that India must be ardently loyal because we get no 
intelligence to the contrary. We invest many hundreds of quite ordinary 
Englishmen with absolute power, and insist that this power is never abused upon 
the unsupported assertions of those who wield it. But no internal reform is 
possible in India which does not directly touch some privilege of the ruling 
body ; and, what is far worse, does not establish a precedent, which, if pursued, 
would in course of time obliterate those privileges altogether. All internal 
reforms therefore are opposed, and so long as a Governor-General has for his 
sole support, not the Parliament of the nation, but merely a secret council, 
composed in the main of Indian Bureaucrats, it is impossible that he should 
overcome this resistance. In sending a Viceroy to India, and then interposing 
between him and the natives the dead wall of an Indian Council, wc destroy the 
very object for which the Viceroy is sent. The Viceroy is in India as the 
representative of the English nation, to act as arbitrator between the ruling 
class and the people of India ; and this high function it is impossible for him 
to discharge until he is brou;(ht into direct relations with Parliament. 

Mr. Slagg has noticed that all men — at least all official men — 
arc greedy of power ; all are impatient of popular control and super- 
vision ; and so we find that there is a constant endeavour to with- 
draw their proceedings as much as possible from the intervention 
of the House of Commons. The invariable pretext for this is tljat 
in the particular matter on which information is requested, secrecy 
is essential to the public interests. As regards the foreign or 
colonial relations of Great Britain, it is only occasionally that 
those burning questions arise, in which the intervention of Parlia- 
ment is imperatively demanded ; and then there are so many 
sources of information open to Parliament and the nation that 
neither Colonial nor Foreign Office can long adhere to its policy of 
silence and concealment. In India the case is different. 

We are there carrying on an experiment with materials which, despite, 
of all that official apologists may assert and indolent persons may choose to 
believe, are ludicrously inadequate for the end to be accomplished. We are 
dealing with a continent possessed of a high and very complex civilization of 
its own, and inhabited by a people exceedingly intelligent and active-minded, 
quidt to learn our language and imbibe our ideas, and shrewd to a decree in their 
ariticism of our characters and political methods. None the less in the govern- 
ment of this country we have pushed the people altogether aside, and have 
entrusted the entire control of their destinies to Englishmen, selected, when still 
Imys, by a system of competitive examination, who proceed to India simply in 
order to obtain a Uevlibood. . Between them and the people of the country 
Xspeakifig generally) no social or friendly relations are ever established ; on the 
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contrary (as was proved to demonstration in the excitement provoked by the 
Ilbert Bill), a bitter and increasing antipathy divides the two races as by an 
impassable gulf. To crown all, the ruling race have no permanent stake in the 
country which they rule. They come and go, the entire personnel of the adminis- 
tration undergoing a complete change in the course of twenty years. In India, 
therefore, all accumulation of official knowledge and experience is impossible. 
The people of the country, by reason of their exclusion from the higher posts' 
of the administration, cannot acquire it ; and the English officials withdraw as 

soon as they have acquired a sufficient income to live on at home. There are 
people, I am aware, not a few, who believe that British rule in India is a vast 
success, notwithstanding, ** the most perfect government,” in fact, “ that the world 
has ever seen.” There are also spiritualists, believers in an occult Buddhism ; 
and indeed no limits can be put to human eccentricity or to the measure of 
human credulity. But the immense majority of people, assuming them to be 
clothed and in their right minds, will acknowledge that to predicate success of 
a government constituted in the manner I have described is hardly less absurd 
than to argue in favour of the flatness of the earth. In British India the Govern- 
ment, as at present constituted, is lacking in every condition which has been 
found essential to the production of good government in every other country in 
the world, and that should suffice to convince any reasonable person that it must 
be greatly in need of supervision and reform. 

The increase of Parliamentary supervision and authority is not 
proposed under the impression that it would be adequate to the 
needs of the case. But by providing a Court of Appeal, where all 
cases would be discussed in the full glare of publicity, it would 
allow the people of India to place their own case before the English 
nation, a boon of which they are at present, according to Mr. Slagg, 
altogether deprived. A Standing Committee would have power to 
call for all Indian documents, and to raise debates upon Indian 
questions would effectually defeat the policy of silence and obscu- 
rantism encouraged by the subservience of the Secretary for India 
to his Council. As an example might be taken the case of the 
secret demands made upon Sherc AH at Pcshawur eighteen months 
anterior to the breaking out of the last war in Afghanistan. When 
questioned on the subject in the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury 
gave a reply that had the effect of quieting public anxiety, but 
had all the facts been known, had a Standing Committee been 
in existence, Lord Salisbury would never^ have ventured to make 
the statement he made, and the war would never have been waged. 
Any proposition which, if carried into effect, would curtail the 
authority of those in office is likely to be denounced as dangerousr 
by those who hold office, or hope to do so. But is it not far more 
dangerous to leave the Government of India in the exclusive possession 
of a body irresponsible alike to the people of India and to the 
people of the United Kingdom ? 
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Year after year the mteresta of the two countries become more inextricably 
interwoven, and any violent rupture wbtird result in consequences even more 
disastrous to ourselves than to the people of India. We know well enough what 
the Indian officials think of their own achievements in- the East; but of the 
actual condition of India and its people — ‘whether they are thriving under our 
rule or the reverse — we possess Uttle accurate knowledge, and respecting these 
all-important topics the ruling class, so- far as I can see, can supply us with no 
information which bears examination. As a member of the Indian Railway Conv 
mittee, I have been profoundly impressed by the utter absence of o0icial 
evidence as to the economic effect of the railways on the condition of the people. 
It is evident to me that in the vast expenditure on public works which for the 
last quarter of a century has gone on in India, we have been literally plunging 
in the dark. Even if it be granted that in the mere administration of India the 
members of the Indian services stand in no need of a watchful and intelligent 
criticism outside of their own body — ^an assertion, however, which only needs 
to be put into words, in order to be rejected as preposterous — they have assuredly 
no special aptitude for the uncontrolled management of the vast commercial 
interests which this country has created in India. These, at any rate, imperative- 
ly demand the vigilant consideration of Parliament ; hut unless Parliament 
delegates to certain of its own members the duty of collecting the necessary 
information, and bringing the same from time to time under the consideration 
of the House, it is impossible that either Parliament or the nation can acquire the 
knowledge to enable them to watch and to criticise. We may remain as we are at 
present, knowing little about India, swallowing upon trust whatever facts or state- 
ments may be prepared for the national consumption ; and if this be thought 
a wise and safe condition, then there is no> need to abolish the Indian Council^ 
or to set up a Standing Committee of the Bouse Commons in its stead. But 
if the duty which Parliament owes^ not less to the people of India than to the 
nation, demands that it should be able to know and to judge of the things which 
are done under the sanction of its authority in our Oriental Empire, it seems to 
me that a Standing Committee is the only machinery by which the information 
essential to the discharge of these high functions can he placed at its disposal. 

The article concludes with a statement of three important 
points of great difficulty and complexity, about which it is advisable 
that Parliament should have the fullest information and power of 
decision, the Indian services being neither by training nor circum- 
stances fitted to handle them successfully. There is first the econo- 
mical question. 

We have spent an enormous amount of the wealth of India in the construction 
of railways, canals, and othe» works under the impression that we should thereby^ 
not merely develop the resources of the country, but greatly improve the condition 
of the people. There is a strong desire in official circles that this vast expenditure 
should continue ; but we are by no means fully supplied with evidence as to its good 
effects, so far, upon the people. The point ought to be certainly decided either 
in the affirmative or the negative before any further continuance of the policy 
U ss^nctioned, or otherwise we may discover, when too late, that we have laid 
.burdens on our empif« by the very policy which was intended to enrich it. 
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Secondly, there is the not less vital question of providing for 
the increasing class of educated and thoughtful natives a proper 
field for the exercise of their abilities — a just share in the government 
of their country. 

As regards this the Indian authorities have made it clear, by the attitude 
which they have taken up in regard to the Ilbert Bill, that they are determined to 
make no concession. It will perhaps be urged on the other side that they have 
exhibited no such frantic hostility to the local self-government scheme ; but this is 
easily accounted for. Each local government has had the drafting of the provisions 
of its own scheme, which has in every case been so whittled down as to become quite 
insignificant. Moreover, all these local bodies, when established, will exist merely 
by sufferance of the collector, and, should they exhibit any troublesome indepen- 
dence, will be reported to head-quarters as appropriating to themselves a political 
character, and promptly dissolved for their audacity. It is only Parliament, as the 
interpreter of the will of the British nation, which possesses sufficient authority to 
confer upon the people of India some measure of political liberty. 

Lastly, there are the foreign relations of the empire, now 
altogether in the hands of a class which is of necessity militant and 
aggressive. 

This is due to several causes, partly to the predilection for violent measures 
which the possession of great power invariably produces ; partly to the fact that, 
from their position in India, they are free from the sacrifices which war inflicts up- 
on the people; but chiefly because their attitude towards the political aspirations of 
the able and educated natives of India has deprived them of any strong hold upon 
the affections or loyalty of the people. Hence their belief in prestige ; hence their 
wearisome iteration of the trite and most inaccurate assertion that India was won 
by the sword, and must be held by the sword ; and hence the eagerness with which 
they plunge into any enterprise having for its object to keep a possible enemy at a 
distance from India. Russaphebia is a natural product of our system of govern- 
ment. It is a disease to which the official class is peculiarly liable, and they 
communicate the infection to the British public. There is only one way by 
which the nation can be delivered from this most dangerous form of homicidal 
mania. It is by making Parliamentary control over India more direct, more 
continuous, and more effective. Then the Indian “ expert” would be reduced 
to his proper dimensions. At present he is a kind of Indian political Pope, 
whose dicta are to be received implicitly, and whose reasons are much too re- 
condite to be subjected to examination and criticism. Then it is that the reasons 
would be examined, and not the man substituted, as a divine oracle, whose- func- 
tion it was only to state conclusions. 
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The Examination of Prisoners— Emile Gaboriau.— 
This paper is headed with a quotation from Gaboriau’s novel, the 
Crime (TOrcival^ which brings out strikingly the contrast of the 
French system — the duel to the death between justice and the man 
suspected of a crime” — to the familiar formula in England, where the 
prisoner is formally cautioned that he need say nothing unless he 
likps, but that whatever he does say will be taken down in writing 
an’d used against him at his trial. Many people are beginning to 
doubt whether the exceptional privileges accorded to the British 
criminal are really advantageous to the community, or even to 
aqcused innocence. 

Many circumstances have combined to call attention to the subject ; the 
proposal in the abortive measure of 1883 to permit, but not to compel, a prisoner 
to give evidence ; the newspaper discussion during the winter as to the admis* 
sibility of prisoners’ statements ; and the precedents established temporarily by 
the Irish Crimes Act, and permanently by the Explosive Substances Act of 
last year, which enables an enquiry to be held and evidence taken whenever 
there is reasonable ground for suspicion that an offence under the Act has been 
commuted. Some of the exceptional provisions of this latter measure, as, for 
instance, the one throwing .the onus of showing an innocent intent upon the 
loused, ai^, as a necessary consequence, making the prisoner’s evidence 
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admissible, may be ascribed to the peculiar subject-matter with which it deals ; 
but there seems no reason why, if an enquiry should be held where there has 
been criminal dealing with explosives, the same principle should not hold good 
where a robbery with violence, or a great theft of jewellery, has been committed, 
and, dt fortiori^ in the casq of the kindred crime of arson. 

Few, at any rate, will deny that further steps with regard to 
the alteration and codification of the criminal law and procedure, 
the examination of prisoners, and the reform of the office of the 
public prosecutor, are urgently needed. 

To those desirous of becoming acquainted with the French 
criminal procedure, the writer passes on the advice given him by the 
late Mr. Justice Willes, to read Gaboriau*s novels. 

The general plan of Gaboriau’s novels is, that a crime is 
committed under mysterious circumstances, and one portion of the 
book is devoted to detecting it, while a second portion details the 
circumstances that led to its commission, the interest of the latter 
being usually far inferior to that of the former. 

Pere Tabaret, the amateur detective in Monsieur Lecoq^ is a 
character admirably conceived and elaborated. Inheriting at mid- 
dle life a large fortune, too old to marry, and without an object in 
life, he devotes all his time and money to the detection of crime ; 
concealing his pursuit even from his housekeeper and acquain- 
tances. 

A better example of his manner of working cannot be given than where 
he is called in to assist the cause of justice in the case of the mysterious murder 
of the Widow Lerouge. After about an hour’s careful investigation he comes 
back with his report, which may be summarised as follows : — ‘ The motive of 
the crime is not theft. The assassin reached the place before half-past nine, 
for it rained at that time and there are no muddy foot-marks, but there are marks 
of dust under the table where his feet were. The widow was not expecting 
him, as she had begun to undress and w.*is pulling down the weight of her clock 
when he knocked. The clock is one of those that go for fourteen or fifteen 
hours, and she probably wound it just befor^ going to bed ; how came it then 
to have stopped in about five hours? Because she was just pulling' the chain 
when she heard the knock. In proof of this there is a footmark on the chair 
just under the clock. The body of the victim’s dress is off. To open 
more quickly she had not put it on again, but merely thrown an old shawl over 
her shoulders. She knew the man that knocked ; her hurry to open makes it 
probable ; what follows proves it. He was admitted without difficulty. He , is 
still young, rather abovq, the average height, well dressed. That evening he was 
wearing a tall hat, had an umbrella, and was smoking a Havana cigar with 
a mouthpiece. In proof of this, the marks outside are those of fashionable 
boots, and their wearer has easily made a long jump to avoid a flower-bed* 
The hat is proved by the circle marked on the dusty top of a desk ; bis height, 
by his having groped with his hands on the top of the cupboards where a short 
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mail, coutd not have reached, and where be would have seen if he had got oh a 
chair. There is a clear mark outside of the point of an umbrella as far. as the 
stuff-part of it. There is cigar>end in the ashes, and the smoker must have used 
a holder, as it is neither wet nor marked by teeth. He must have asked for 
something to eat, for the meal the widow was getting ready was not for her« 
self, as remains of her fish dinner are in the cupboard ; and there is only one 
Icnife and glass upon the table. She must have thought him far above her in 
rank, for the knife, glass, and clean table-cloth are her best, and the one she 
had been using was a little soiled. The assassin sat down and drank a glass 
of wine while she was putting her frying-pan on the fire. Then, his courage 
failing him, he asked for brandy, and drank about five liqueur glasses. After 
an inward struggle of about ten minutes— the time it would take to cook the 
ham and eggs as much as they are done— he got up, came behind her as she 
stooped forward, and dealt her two blows in the back ; she did not die instantly 
but half raised herself, clinging to the hands of the assassin. He started back, 
lifted her suddenly up, and threw her down in her present position. This short 
struggle is indicated by the position of the corpse. Bent and stabbed in the 
back, she would naturally have fallen on her back. The murderer used a sharp 
and narrow weapon ; probably the end of a foil, with the button off, and ground. 
He has left us the proof of this by wiping his weapon on the petticoat of the 
victinL He was not marked in the struggle, for, although she clutched his 
hands tightly, he had not taken off his lavender gloves, traces of which 
remain in her nails. He did not want money, but papers, which he knew to 
be in his victim’s possession, in the search for which he has broken open the 
desk and turned everything upside down. At last he found them, and burnt 
^hem in the other room, and then fled, taking with him all the valuables he 
could find, wrapped up in a napkin, to put inquirers on the wrong scent, and 
give the appearance of a theft.' 

It is needless to say that the sequel proves these various sur- 
mises to be correct in every particular. 

Suspicion falls upon the Vicomte Albert de Commarin, whose father 
plotted, and believed he had carried out with the assistance of the murdered 
woman, a substitution of children, by vrhich an illegitimate son was placed in 
the position of his heir. The substitution was actually prevented by the 
husband of the supposed widow ; and the object of the real murderer, the true 
illegitimate son, was to destroy ^e proofs that the plot had failed, and 
usurp the inheritance. Circumstantial evidence, however, is overwhelming 
aganst Albert : strong apparent motive ; soiled and disordered dress and 
scratched lavender gloves ; and, above all, inability to account for his time on 
the evening of the mujrder. This latter circumstance, convincing in the eyes 
of the examining judge, operates in a precisely opposite direction with the 
amateur detective, who is persuaded that an assassin of such foresight and 
determination would have armed himself with an unimpeachable alibi ; and on 
finding this, link in the chain of his theory broken down, goes straight over 
to theropposition, and exerts himself to the utmost .to prove the innocence .of 
the accused., 

.In this case, ifc may be noted that the-police officer who breaks 
open the door ilnniediately • commences a preliminary inquiry. 
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examining witnesses and recording their testimony^ and the/fi^ 
d'instfuction arrives on the scene within two hours and takes up the 
thread of examination. 

He has the power not merely of summoning, but of arresting any witness 
whose testimony he thinks likely to be of importance ; and not only that, but 
of having them placed in solitary confinement without the possibility of com- 
municating with the outside world ; a power which we see freely exercised in 
Monsieur Lecoq. It is obvious what a powerful instrument for the detection 
of crime must be afforded by the opportunity of comparing and contrasting the 
various statements, and interrogating witnesses with the knowledge previously 
acquired from their companions or from strangers. 

Take, again, the evidence of an alibi supplied by the young 
lady to whom Albert was engaged, which her lover has declined to 
produce for fear of compromising her. 

She explains that, for important reasons, she had granted him a night inter- 
view in the garden. The gate was locked, and he had to climb the high wall 
covered with broken glass. This accounts for his scratched kid gloves and soiled 
and disordered dress. It came on to rain while they were still in the garden ; and 
he climbed back again more easily by the gardener’s ladder, which she had after- 
waids laid down along the wall. The Magistrate suspects her of inventing the 
story to screen her lover ; but the alibi is not produced at a trial by a prisonerwho 
has reserved his defence, as it would be in England, too late to be tested, confirm- 
ed, or disproved ; and it is his duty, as the agent of the accused as well as of the 
prosecution, to test the truth of such a statement. He immediately despatches an 
agent to the spot, and sure enough, the marks of the wall having been crossed 
twice, once before and once after the rain, are sufficiently evident. 

Take another instance from the Dossier^ No, 1 1 3. 

The problem to solve there is who is the author of the theft of a large sum 
of money from a banker’s strong-box. Only the head cashier and the banker 
himself have keys, and know the word by which a complicated letter-lock gives 
additional security to the safe. All circumstances combine to cast suspicion on the 
cashier ; and although he denies culpability, his examination discloses various addi- 
tional grounds of suspicion which he is unable to explain. At last, however, he 
suddenly remembers and states that he believes that he locked up the money, 
afterwards stolen, in the presence of the bank messenger, who brought it after 
office hours ; and that he left the premises before him. The messenger is imme- 
diately interrogated, under circumstances which render it impossible that there 
could have been any communication between them, and he confirms this statement. 
This evidence, which would be comparatively of little value at a trial, coming 
under such circumstances, and in confirmation of an accused man’s statement, is 
almost conclusive, and leads to his release. 

Turning from fiction to biography, it is interesting to notice 
the impression made by a criminal trial in France upon Sir 
Samuel Romilly, who thus describes his experiences in - 180^: — 

After every witness was examined, an examination took place of the 
prisoners by the judges. This would have much shocked most Englishmen, 
who have very superstitious notions of the rights and .privileges of the persons 
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accused of crimes. II should seem^ hoivover^ if the great object of all trials 
be to discover the truths to punish the guilty^ and to afford security for the in^ 
nocent^ that the examination of the accused is the most impor tant and indispen- 
sable part of every trial. 

As to the ad missibility of prisoners* evidence at a trial it is 
hardly worth while to a rgue. It is almost the sole piece of legal 
reform promised during the present session; and in the interests 
of truth, justice, and innocence, it certainly seems grotesque to 
shut the mouth of the person who may be supposed to know most 
about the circumstances. 

Our English law up to the present time has rather resembled our English 
sport. As the purpose of a fox-hunt is not to destroy foxes — an object which 
could be better secured by the use of trap, gun, or poison—but to kill them 
if possible, in a particular manner in accordance with what may be termed the 
rules of the game, so the prisoner has been always accorded similar privileges. 
Few who watch the signs of the times can doubt that the days of those 
privileges are numbered. The tone of t:onversation, both in professional 
and private circles, the comments of the press, and the tendencies of all recent 
legislation on the subject, both proposed or enacted — all proclaim that the 
ancient superstition is no more. 

A second question is : Ought the examination of prisoners to 
be left in the hands of the judge; and ought it to take place only 
at the trial ? 

If it is the duty of the representatives of justice not merely to hear the 
prisoner’s statement of ficts, but to examine into its accuracy, and enquire 
into such attendant circumstances disclosed as may throw any light on the 
question of guilt or innocence, it is obvious that this cannot be effectually 
done at the actual trial of the prisoner. Justice should pursue the track 
while the traces are still fresh, before there has been ' time for witnesses to 
disappear or be tampered with ; for defences to be invented, or even for 
memory to display its natural infirmities. To take, for instance, the familiar 
case of an alibi. All who have had any experience before criminal tribunals 
are aware how easily one may be concocted by the simple expedient of a 
substituted date, and also how difficult it is for a really honest witness long 
after accurately to recall the precise time at which events may have taken place, 
unimportant in themselves, but which turn out to be of paramount and over« 
whelming interest to an injured prosecutor or community, or to the innocent victim 
of mistaken identity, or one entangled in a network of circumstantial evidence. 

In all such cases promptitude is an essential element of 
success; Surely something might be done by enlarging the scope 
of the official duties of the public prosecutor, giving him the power 
to test and examine the statements of a person against whom 
there, fxiay be si .primd facie case, and thoSe of other witnesses. 
Thus the existing sham might be turned into a useful reality. 
At present he is but the shadow of a name, condemned to the 
uncongenial employment of making bricks without straw. 
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There is, however, a further point, and one of vast importance 
for consideration. 

Should it in all cases be necessary to have a prisoner actually before a 
magistrate, and charged with an offence, before witnesses can be compulsorily 
summoned and examined ? It hardly needs any elaborate argument to prove 
that the power to institute an immediate enquiry, whenever there is reasonable 
ground for believing that a crime has been committed, or even that one has 
been plotted, would be of the utmost utility, both for the detection of crime 
and for its prevention, by breaking-up organized bands of burglars or other 
criminals. The heads of the police often tell you, after the commission of 
some startling crime, that they are aware of the way it was committed, and 
of the names of its perpetrators, although they are unable to bring forward 
any legal evidence to secure their conviction. It is obvious that the fear of 
a public enquiry would greatly disturb the operations of organized gangs of 
criminals, even if it did not ensure the conviction of offenders. To prove the 
efficacy of such a proceeding it is only neces sary to cite the result of the 
enquiries held under the Irish Crimes Act, which unmasked and brought to the 
scaffold the band of assassins who committed one of the vilest crimes of modern 
days, but who, under the ordinary law, would have enjoyed impunity and 
security. 

Such a proposal is not an absolute novelty. It is hardly 
necessary to advert to the familiar process of the coroner's in- 
quest in cases of violent death. A more exact precedent is afford- 
ed by the Explosive Substances Act, 1883, which provides that 
the Attorney-General may order an enquiry, and thereupon a 
Justice may hold one, with all the usual powers of compelling the 
attendance of witnesses, although no person is charged before 
him with the commission of the crime. 

A witness in such an enquiry is not excused from answering questions 
on the ground that they may criminate himself, but his answers are not 
admissible in evidence against himself, except in the case of proceedings for 
perjury. Justices have power of committing by warrant, or binding over 
witnesses, under the Acc, on information of their intention to abscond. A 
Justice who has held an enquiry into such a crime must not take part in commit- 
ting any person for trial for it. 

This precedent should not be strained, on account of the circumstances 
under which the Act was passed ; but if it is right that provisions so anomalous 
should continue on the Statute Book, it certainly cannot be merely on account of the 
subject-matter. Dynamite plots are difficult to discover, secret in their origin, and 
perilous to society ; but so are i^ny other crimes of a more familiar nature which 
do not appeal so readily to the imagination. 

The writer, in conclusion, thus shortly sums up the points 
to which he desires to direct attention. 

First, while I am clearly of opinion that prisoners should be competent wit- 
nesses at a trial, I see no reason why they should not be compelled to give theiif^ 
evidence. I do not suggest that they should be committed for contempt of 
for refusal to answer; but ajury might, if they thought ht, draw any. reasonahl<« 
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infenmce from their silence. Secondly, I have suggested that the exatnihatioti 
should also be taken, if possible at an earlier stage in the trial, and by a compe- 
tent authority, the agent as well of the accused as of the prosecution, and that 
such an authority would be best constituted by the enlargement, or rather the 
creation, of an official Public Prosecutor with a competent staff and adequate ma- 
chinery. Thirdly, 1 do not at present see any reason why enquiries should not be 
held, at least in certain cases, where crimes have been committed, without any 
prisoner having been actually arrested, and 1 am by no means clear that the exam- 
ination of individuals before such a Uibunal should not be admissible in evi- 
dence against themselves. 

Roman Life in the Last Century.— Parts of this paper, 
especially the light thrown upon the method of that prince 
of charlatans, Count Cagliostro, will be found interesting. The 
article itself is compiled from Roman Life in the iSth and igth 
centuries^ a book based upon the voluminous diaries of the Abate 
Lucantonio Benedetti, who died an octogenarian in Rome in 1837, 
after an eventful career as courtier, conspirator, prisoner, and exile. 

In the days of Benedetti’s youth Rome still wore the aspect of a city of the 
Middle Ages. It was a labyrinth of winding streets, unlighted, unnamed, and 
unuumbered. Every trade kept to its own special locality, and, in lack of shop- 
fronts, advertised its wares by painted signs and emblems. Cattle were herded 
in the Colosseum and Forum, and the Arch of Constantine was half buried in 
the earth. Justice was administered with circumstances of barbaric ferocity. 
It was a common sight to see unlucky coachmen publicly tortured in the Corso 
ibr ho wbrse guilt than that of driving through the streets during the hours re- 
served for Carnival frolics ; and the erection of the gallows on the Piazza del 
Popolo, the first Saturday in Carnival, was in fact the signal of the opening of 
the season for public sports. And, the condemned criminals despatched, the 
hangman’s assistants would presently join the gay crowd in the Corso disguised 
as clowns and pantaloons. Down to the first year of the present century male- 
factors were quartered and burnt on the Campo del Fiori, and for many years 
later the pillory and the wooden horse remained familiar objects in other parts of 
Rome, although both were temporarily abolished during the Napoleonic rule. 

‘These were the days of unbridled luxury and corruption among 
the higher, and of brute ferocity among the lo wer classes. The 
latter had the deepest contempt for shop-keepers. Always in the 
open air, they were a fine hardy race, working in short spurts and 
fond' of festivities, which generally ended in strife and bloodshed. 

'Oneof their favourite games was the * Sassojalata,* in which Trasteverini and 
Monticiani challenged one another to battle vidi stones. This brutal pastime 
took place in the Forum, where fragments of sculpture and masonry supplied 
the requisite weapons, and stretched many combatants bleeding on the field. 

Apropos of baptismal rites, Benedetti tell us that — 

During the Lenten season of 1794, all Rome flocked to the christening of a 
couple of converted Jewesses. Both were newly-married women ; but their baptism 
annulled their marriage vows. They were now Christian virgins, and duly 
dtac^ded their husbands ^ the church door. The poor men were crazed with 
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grie^ but could obtain no. redress. Who cared for the feelings of * dogs of Jews* ? 
Until delivered from official persecution . by decree of the French conquerm in 
1798, all Hebrews were compelled to wear a badge of their .slavery, in the form 
of the yellow cloth or sciamano affixed to their hats, and wluch made them a mark 
for the insults of the mob. 

Now-a-days Roman children are petted tyrants to whose whims 
all must give way. It was different in the i 8 th century. 

The tightly-swaddled infants were suspended in conical frames, called bigonci^ 
and the following precautions taken for their welfare : a coral with bells was hung 
round their necks to keep off the evil eye, an Agnus Dei to avert mortal danger, 
a tassel of mole-skin to guard them from witchcraft, and gold rings put in their 
ears to preserve their sight. Thus equipped, what could harm them ? They were 
suckled for two years ; then weaned, and sent to a dame-school. Here they were 
wedged in little chairs, and made to sit still the whole day, with intervals of 
kneeling to lisp out Latin prayers they could not understand, and at evening went 
home just in time to be packed off to bed. After a few years of this rSgime^ they 
were transferred to schools where order was maintained by the rod, the pillory, 
and the degradation of tracing the sign of the cross on dirty floors with their 
tongues. When at home their only licensed amusement consisted in dressing 
up as priests, erecting play altars, and making presepii at Christmas. As all know, 
a presepto is a pasteboard representation of the stable at Bethlehem with puppets 
grouped as Virgin and Child, angels, shepherds, &c. 

One of the most singular social incidents of the pontificate of 
Pius VI was the appearance of Joseph Balsamo, better known as 
Count Cagliostro, who, after attaining celebrity all over Europe, was 
brought by his ill fate back to Rome in I7S9» There Benedetti 
attended a on the evening of September 15 th of that year, 

and gives a full report of it in his diary. 

Cagliostro’s abode was the Villa Malta, near the Pincian Gate, and on 
arriving at the entrance the Abate and his friend gave the password to a 
servant in livery, and were led into a splendidly-illuminated hall. The walls' 
were covered with geometrical figures and symbols, and on one of them 
Benedetti read the following inscription : — 

Stim quidquid Juit^ est^ et erit. Nemoque nwrtalium tnihi adhuc velum 
detraxit. 

On all sides were statuettes of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Chinese ^ds. 
The hall was crowded with well-known personages, and, much to his amaze- 
ment, Benedetti recognised among them the French Ambassador, Cardinal 
Bernis. At one end stood a species of altar covered with skulls, stuffed apes, 
live snakes and owls, rolls of parchment, retorts, phials, amulets, packets 
of powders, and other miscellaneous objects. 

Presently Count Cagliostro appeared ; and Benedetti remarks 

He is a man of middle height, stout, with an air of sinister cunning, 
and a suspicious eye, exactly as he is represented in the portrait I have of 
hmi. He was followed by his wife, a handsome, well-proportioned woman, with 
a Vivacious expression. 
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After a few preliminaries, Cagliostro seated himself x)p a, tripod, 
and began to speak as follows ; — ... 

It is right that I 'should relate my life to you, reveal my past, and : Hft 
the dense veil that prevents you from seeing. . . . Hearken to my worda* 
. , , The boundless desert spreads around me, gigantic palm-trees cast 
their shadows on the sand. I see the quiet course of the Nile ; the Sphynx, 
obelisks, columns stand in their majesty before me. Behold these wondrous 
walls, these numerous temples, these mighty pyramids, these labyrinths ! It 
is Memphis, the sacred city 1 Behold the glorious King, Tothmes 111, makes 
his triumphant entry, after subduing the Syrians and Canaanites 1 I see, 
. . . But now 1 pass to other lands. Here is another city ; here is a holy 
temple dedicated to Jehovah, not to Osiris. New gods have overthrown the 
old. I hear voices . . , they proclaim the Prophet, the Son of God. Who 
is it ? It is Christ 1 Yes, 1 see Him : He is at the marriage-feast of Cana^ 
He is changing the water into wine.* 

And hereupon Cagliostro started to his feet, crying — 

‘ Not He alone can perform this miracle. I, too, can perform it ; will 
show it to you all. I will reveal the mystery ; nought is concealed from me. 
1 know all. 1 am immortal, antediluvian. Nothing is impossible to me 
Ego sum gut sum' 

Then seizing a vessel of pure water and making all taste it, 
he poured some into a huge crystal goblet, and added to it a few 
drops of another liquid from a small phial. 

Instantly the water assumed a golden hue, and became a sparkling, 
wine, like Orvieto. This, he said, was the Falernian used by the ancien^ 
Romans. Many present drank of it, and found it excellent. Cagliostro then 
continued his rhapsody, and spoke as with inspired accents of his famous 
secrets, his balsams, his elixirs. He produced a bottle of elixir which, he said, 
was potent to prolong life and restore youth and strength. And, to prove 
his words, he administered doses of it to the oldest persons in the assembly. 
Certainly it gave colour to their cheeks and brightness to their eyes ; ‘ but,* 
adds Benedetti, * it struck me that a glass or so of old Montehascone might 
easily produce the same effect.’ 

The Count then mentioned his power of enlarging precious stones 
and offered to make an experiment on the spot. Cardinal Bernis gave him 
the fine diamond ring that he always wore, and it was thrown into a crucible 
and various liquids poured over it. Thereupon Cagliostro recited an incanta- 
.tion composed of so-called Egyptian and Arabian words. He then added 
several powders to the mixture in the crucible, and in a few minutes drew 
out the ring and restored it to the Cardinal with a brilliant almost double 
the siae of the original stone. Bemis put on the miraculous ring with great 
' delight ; but the Abate’s opinion was that the Cardinal had been cleverly 
tricked;, that the ring was quite different from his own, and set with a crystal 
instead of a diamond. 

. Cs^liostro liext introduced a young girl and made her 6x^ her 
eyes on a glass bottle tilled with water. She said she saw a road 
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lesldJrigf from one gprcat city to another and a vast crowd shouting, 

•* Down with the King ! *’ She said she heard the people crying. 

•♦ To Versailles,” and that there was a great gentleman among them, 
Thereupon Cagliostro turned to us and said : — 

‘ My ward has prophesied the future. Before long Louis XVI will 
be attacked by the people in his Chateau at Versailles ; the mob will be led 
by a duke ; the monarchy will be overthrown, the Bastille destroyed, atad 
tyranny give place to freedom.* 

‘Diamine!' exclaimed the French ambassador ; ‘ you predict ill things 
for my sovereign T 

‘ Unfortunately they will all be verified, ' replied the Count. 

To this report Benedetti appends a note, dated 12th October 1789 : — 

Cagliostro spoke truly : on the 5th instant a mob, mainly composed of 
women, and headed by the Duke d’Aiguillon attacked the King at Versailles. 

Cagliostro then made a speech on freemasonry, and explained 
its object. A Capuchin friar came forward and said that he wished to 
join the society, and another person, named Vivaldi, followed the 
friar’s lead. Then the meeting broke up. 

A few months afterwards, in December, Cagliostro, his wife, and the 
Capuchin were all three summoned before the Inquisition. The Count denied 
every charge brought against him ; but his wife quailed at the threat of torture, 
confessed everything, and gave a minute account of her husband's career. 
Cagliostro was condemned to death ; but Pius VI commuted the punish- 
ment to perpetual confinement in the fortress of S. Leo, near San Marino. 
And there, six years later, the impostor’s shameful existence came to 
an end. 

The Abate enjoyed the personal acquaintance of most of the 
notabilities of his time. He had known, among others, the poet 
Alfieri. 

Alfieri passed much of his time in Rome from 1767 to the opening of 
1783 ; and, as everywhere else, amazed the fashionable world by his eccentri- 
cities. He was often to be seen early in the morning, seated on the balustrade 
of the Trevi fountain, engaged in munching bread and cheese, and meditating 
on his work. 

His horses were the admiration of the town. But although his fine, 
contemptuous face was sometimes to be seen in fashionable houses, he did not 
mix much with the gay world. His days were given to study, and the com- 
position of his tragedies, several of which were written in Rome ; and most 
of his evenings were spent with the Countess of Albany, or in the literary and 
artistic salon of that learned lady Maria Pizzelli. It was here that our Abate 
first met the poet, and heard him read his Virginia. 

The daring sentiments of this new tragedy shook its hearers 
as by an earthquake. “ This Alfieri,” says Benedetti, ♦* seemed Cola 
, di Rienzi redivivus^ 
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No wonder that the poet of freedom should have been barely tolerated 
in Papal Rome ! Pius VI had refused to allow the tragedy of Saul to be 
dedicated to him, notwithstanding its Biblical subject, and the precedent of 
the dedication of Voltaire’s Mahomet II. to Benedict XIV. But, even more 
than his political opinions, it was his liaison with the Countess of Albany 
that brought the poet into disfavour. 

The lady’s husband, Charles Edward, had meanwhile consented to a 
separation, and withdrawn to Florence ; but her brother-in-law, Cardinal York, 
was a determined enemy, and in 1783 succeeded in having her lover expelled 
from Rome. 

Two volumes of the work quotfed at the commencement of this 
paper are before the world ; the first starts from 1769, the second 
comes down to the death of Pius VII in 1823,- and the third and 
last will conclude with the entry of King Victor Emmanuel in 1870. 
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The Nile. — I 3 r. Trautvetter takes advantage of the actual 
and almo.st hourly interest that is being felt in the affairs of Egypt 
t('> sketch some facts, traditions, and customs with which his many 
years* residence on the shores of the Nile have made him familiar, 
and which he thinks may serve as a background to the picture of 
c.Kciting events that is daily being unrolled before us. Herodotus 
has expressed the opinion that “ Egypt is the gift of the Nile,** 
and it is round this wonderful and fascinating stream that most 
Egyptian traditions cluster. 

In winter and spring, when the waters sink deeper and deeper in their bed, 
and here and there a sand Island appears, the river resembles a weary wanderer 
who is straining every nerve to reach the longed-for goal In summer, when 
the tropical sun sears and scorches all exposed to its rays, it is quite the con- 
trary ; then is the time when Father Nile, in proud consciousness of his power 
and strength, tosses his brown and turbid waves, and hurries on, fierce and 
grumbling, under the arches of that imposing bridge, threatening to overthrow 
it, and all else, in his rapid onward course. There are other bridges spanning 
.arms of the Nile further on, but this is the only yoke to which he deigns to bend 
his broad back while yet an undivided current sweeping onward to the sea. 

It is through the Nile, as through an* artery, that the body of Egypt draws 
life and nourishment ; where its pulsations cease, death — the desert — begins. 
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The soil is like a sponge, nnil during the time of the inundation absorbs such 
quantities Of i^oisture that they suffice for the vegetation of the whole land until 
a year later, when new floods appear, awaking life, and calling forth an expres- 
sion of cenewed vitality in plants and animals. “ First a desert, then a sweet 
water lake, then a blooming garden,” are the words in which Amru, the Moham- 
medan conqueror of the land, characterizes in short and terse expression \{s three 
most salient phases. 

At a time when geographical knowledge was in its infancy, Herodotus ex- 
pressed an opinion, which modern science has confirmed, vts , that not only the 
Delta, but the whole lower valley of the Nile, had originally been a gulf, filled 
out gradually by the enormous masses of mud carried along and deposited by 
the tempestuous river. Nay, more, he even prophesied that, should the river 
ever change its course and choose the Red Sea as point of exit, the same 
phenomenon would be repeated, and in twenty, or even ten, thousand years a 
new and fruitful continent would be formed where now all is water. 

To give an approximate idea of the quantities deposited by the Nile during 
the time of inundation, I will only mention that in a glass of water left standing 
for an hour, from one to two inches of sediment will be found. 

• • o o * o o * 

One of the peculiarities of the rivers of Africa — this land of mystery^ 
typified by the Sphinx guarding its gates — is that they take the longest possible 
way to reach the sea. And the Nile is no exception to this rule. Its chief 
sources, situated the one in the mountains of Abyssinia, the other in the vast 
lakes of Central Africa, are comparatively near the eastern shore of the con- 
tinent ; and yet, in spite of this, and of the fact that the most southern of its 
sources takes its start south of the equator, the huge body of water turns north- 
ward, and after making a great circuit only re aches the sea at a latitude of 
thirty-two degrees north, The distance traversed by the Nile on its lower course, 
where on both sides there is desert, and no tributary whatever, is one of about 
800 geographical miles. 

The Nile and its inundations could not be otherwise than a great 
mystery to the primitive inhabitants of Egypt, who were acquainted 
only with its lower range, and knew nothing of its sources and tri- 
butaries. Even at the time of the Romans, “ caput Nile quaerere’* 
was a common phrase for trying to discover something which was 
beyond the pale of human knowledge. 

Notwithstanding this, there was in ancient times no lack of men who tried 
to solve the problem, and Herodotus gives us, with more detail than any other 
ancient writer, the different opinions on the subject which were then current. 
He stamps as merest legend the conviction entertained by some that the Nile 
was derived from the oceans surrounding the earth. Another version was that 
the cold northern winds, which in summer sweep uninterruptedly over the land, 
checked the flow of the river, and thus caused it to rise and overflow ; but this 
he also stamps as untenable. On the other hand, he as positively rejects the 
theory held and defended by some few savants of the ancient time, especially 
Anaxagoras, and which we now know to be the true one, vis,y that the melting 
of immense masses of snow accumulated on the mountains in Central Africa 
caused the Nile to iise^ it is, above all, the Blue Nile which, during the rains 
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in Abyssinia, and the time of thawing snow, contributes so largely to swelling 
the tide. Herodotus, who opposes this theory, says in Telation to it : ‘ How is 
it possible that. snow in such quantities should exist in a region where the inhabit* 
ants are burned brown by the sun ; and where the winds are scorching hot 7 He 
had heard from Egyptian priests that the origin of the Nile was to be found 
in the deep ravines or chasms called Crophi and Mophi ; but the rise and fall of 
its waters he explained as follows : ‘ In winter, the sun on leaving us takes its 
course over the earth in more southerly direction. In consequence of this those 
regions become so intensely hot that the waters of the Nile— only just appearing 
on the surface of the earth — at once evaporate. When the sun returns to us in 
summer, and pours its burning rays over our land, those distant countries in 
Lybia are comparatively cool, and the waters of the Nile can, quite unchecked, 
well up, accumulate, and flow down to us.’ Thus far the speculation of the 
learned. Strongly contrasting with this is the popular tradition concerning the 
Nile, which, in consequence of its vast influence for good and evil, for plenty or 
for famine, attributed to it divine power, and gave it a prominent place in the 
religious ideas and observances of that day — a tradition whose unimpaired trans- 
mission is mainly owing to the extreme tenacity with which the Oriental clings 
to all superstitions connected with his land and people. 

It is quite natural that at a time when all manifestations of 
life, the human as well as the natural, were being deified, this river, 
representing moisture as a life-giving principle, the cause of all 
growth, should also be drawn within the magic circle of the deity, 
and be honoured and worshipped as such. Was not its appearance 
in the midst of desert and arid rocks a miracle ? What if not 
divine influence could be the cause of its yearly growth ? 

Most of us have no doubt seen pictorial reproductions of those peculiar 
Egyptian gods, invariably drawn in pruflle, and utterly without perspective. 
They are found in Egypt not only on the walls of temples and their gateways, 
monuments hewn out of the living rock, but also on the inner walls of tombs. 

This most peculiar form of imagery has with wonderful tenacity preserved 
its rigid and inflexible character even at a time when Greek influence on art and 
religion was strong in Egypt, and when the Ptolemmi, who were desirous of unit- 
ing Greek art and beauty with Egyptian wisdom, sat upon the throne* 

Among these portraits of their deities we find one — that of a man of 
greater height and fuller stature than the others — ^usually painted uniformly red 
or blue ; on his head a wreath of lotus blossoms, in his hands aquatic plants 
and flowers. This is the Nile, the good Hat pi. A beard gives proof of bis 
manly prowess and strength, and a woman’s breasts are symbolical of his 
nourishing, life-giving qualities. 

The Greeks, who strove to clothe all mythological legends in gracious and 
winning forms, have chosen one far more pleasing than this crude Egyptian image. 
It is one of the finest specimens ot classic sculpture, and such of my readers as have 
visited the Vatican in Rome will no doubt remember it— a male figure of athletic 
proportions, in a recumbent position, the left arm resting on a Sphinx. The 
head is crowned, here also, with aquatic blossoms ; in his right hand are sheaves of 
wheat. Sixteen graceful cherubs play about him, as symbolical of the sixteen 
years of his growth and the universal prosperity caused tlicieby. 
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Isis and Osiris were brother and sister, as- well as husband and wife — so says 
the legend — and reigned in prehistoric times in the land of Egypt : wise and 
gentle in their sway, maintaining peace throughout the land, and much beloved 
by their subjects. But they had a brother, full of envy and hatred, ealled Typhon, 
or Seth, who did not rest till he had murdered Osiris, cut up his body into many 
parts, and scattered them far and wide. With weeping and wailing Isis ^ent in 
quest of the remains of her beloved ; succeeded in finding all, save one, and 
gave them fitting burial. Her son, Homs, nurtured with thoughts of revenge, 
having reached maturity, failed not to seek and, when found, to slay in battle the 
enemy and murderer of his father. In the world of the immortals, however, Isis 
and Osiris were once more united, and continued, though invisible, to reign over 
their devoted subjects. 

The manner in which Osiris is most frequently represented is that of King of 
Hades ; the crown of Egypt on his head, the scourge and crook in his hand, await- 
ing, as it were, the souls for judgment. He is monarch of the far west — the land 
of the dead ; the King of life, whom the souls of the departed must greet on 
their arrival in his realm with one hundred and twelve names and titles. Accord 
ing to Plutarch, the more intelligent of the priests interpreted this legend in 
various ways. One of the versions is that Osiris was the type of virtue, which, 
although often overcome by evil, is still in the end— and most surely in the 
• hereafter — always victorious. But still another and most curious version is this : 
Osiris was the motive power in all fertilizing moisture, and they did not hesitate 
to call him plainly — the Nile. 

Isis, the receptive, is the earth. Seth was, in their conception, the type of 
all aridity and dryness, all-scorching, wilting heat, transforming the fertility 
of the motherly earth (Isis) into a mourning widow ; Seth is the wind that blows 
from the southwest, before whose withering breath all life and moisture disappear. 
•Seth, yellow and reddish in color, conies from the Libyan desert, and resembles 
the hot sand that the fierce ‘ chamsiu* storms drive before them in the early 
spring days, and which is dense and cloud-likc, so that it fills the day with gloom, 
and causes the sun to appear moon-like through the haze. 

The course which the Nile takes from the high plateaux of 
inner Africa to the lower lands of Egypt is one that leads over 
rocky terraces, and in that part of its journey, which is called “ The 
Cataracts,” it presses forward between opposing rocks, causing pic- 
turesque waterfalls and rapids. Not till it reaches Assuan is there 
any calmness or method in the flow, but from this point onwards 
the river bears the stamp of a quiet, graceful stream. 

Just before the last rapid, w>., the Pass of Silsileh, the rocky shores 
approach so closely that the Nile, which in some parts of Egypt has a breadth 
of six thousand feet, in this place is crowded into a space of barely three hundred 
feet At this spot were the quarries which furnished the building materials for 
the majestic temples, and here, too, the adoration of the * god of the Nile’ was 
peculiarly fervent. 

Oil the western rocky projection is a very curious rock temple, and quite 
near by, in the quarries, are two stone slabs {jtela) containing the commandment 
issued by King Rameses II, and renewed by .his son Merneptah, and Rameses 
III, to solemnize on this spot two feasts in honor of the Nile. These inscriptions 
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contain accounts of these festivals, and also a hymn, which was, no doubt, sung, 
on these occasions in adoration of the god Harpi. The moment selected for 
these festivities was, on the one hand, that at which the Nile in Egypt began to 
rise ; on the other hand, when ‘ the book of the Nile was laid aside,’ that !s, 
when the feasts which annudlly accompanied the inundation came to a close. 

1 have repeatedly conjured up before my mind’s eye the picture of that 
time, when on the heights of Silsileh the priests of the Nile-god, wrapped in 
gorgeous raiment, with hands upraised, chanted the solemn anthem, while at 
their feet, in the deep ravine, the Nile rushed tempestuously on toward the 
thirsting Egyptian plains. 

One of the grandest and most wonderful pages of Christian 
history is that which relates the triumphant march of the Cross 
through Egypt during the first centuries of our chronology. The 
Egyptian religion, which had, till then, invariably conquered all those 
who had through the power of the sword swept over the land and 
possessed it, the Ethiopians, nomad tribes of the East, the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and had seen them, one and all, worshipping in 
its temples — this religion was forced to bow before the image of the 
Crucified, who, denuded of all outward power and glory, came into 
their midst. The ancient temples, which for thousands of years had 
been the nation’s sanctuaries, were forsaken ; on their ruins, in their 
vast courts and galleries, at their side, Christian churches sprang 
up. 

And yet Egypt more than any other country showed great readiness in 
taking into its young Christian life alien elements, which, growing and developing, 
could not fail to cause the early decay of Christianity within its gates. Side by 
side with the adoration of the one true God sprouts, like a luxuriant weed, the 
adoration of saints, and finds ample nourishment in the traditions of the people. 
In place of the Serapis priests, who fled from the world and its temptations, 
came numbers of Christian hermits, soon disciplined and united into orders, to 
inhabit the Egyptian deserts. A new race of priests formed and regulated with 
great accuracy, in accordance with the model of a long-venerated hierarchy, 
sprang up among those who still called themselves * brethren.’ Strife of 
doctrine, whose subtle questions all too soon absorbed the Christian interest, was 
often fought out with the sword. But Divine punishment was near at hand : 
Islamism, with the edge of the sword, threw down the empty forms of doctrine^ 
drove the no longer united brethren into open discord, and in its turn, in place 
of the Cross, erected the Crescent. 

All that remains of this early Christian Church are the Copts of to-day. 
They resemble the petrified image of spiritual strife long past. Their Christian 
life now consists in, and is expressed by, a scries of purely external and superficial 
observances, lacking every element of warmth and vitality. And in their life, 
which bears but tod plainly the stamp of long subjection, slavery of spirit has 
grown habitual. Their services, their small, humble churches and convents, built 
of clay, were to me always very touching, remembering what they once were, 
and wh’it they had had to suffer. 
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It is curious to note ho^, in spite of such inighty spirituar 
tevolutions, remains of the old heathen belief are to this day 
found in all classes of the Egyptian population. One find s customs, 
ideas and convictions which, notwithstanding Christian ^d Moslem 
influence, date back for mpre than six thousand years. Especially 
the Nile is at this present day looked upon through the medium 
of ancient national traditions, and is the object of a custom that 
bears marked traces of heathen ideas and practices. 

Such of the * fellahs,’ or peasants, as have received some little culture 
know that the waters of the Nile come from the *land of dark men' — ^from the 
mountains of Abyssinia. In the year 1874, the time of the war with Abyssinia, 
it happened that the Nile was slow to rise, and I have often heard, here and 
there in the villages, the opinion expressed that ‘ no doubt the King of 
Dabeseh was revenging himself on the Egyptians by preventing the waters of the 
Nile from flowing down to them* ; or that an ancient threat of Ethiopian kings, 

to lead off the Nile before its entrance into Egypt, through a canal into the 
IjLed Sea, was being carried out. 

But the inhabitants of the more isolated inland villages have not even 
such lights as these, and should you chance to come acr oss such a fellah crouch- 
ing at the door of his mud hut, holding his (siesta), and quietly content, 
with as little mental exertion as possible, smoking his watei pipe, and should you 
ask him as to his opinion of the Nile and its origin, you would in most cases find that 
instead of entering upon geographical questions and hypotheses, he would, 
with a grateful glance toward heaven, answer, simply, ‘ Min Allah I* i.e* 
from God, or from heaven ; and he would no doubt on his side turn questioner, 
and ask you, * Have you in your country also a Nile ?* And great would be his 
astonishment and surprise on hearing that our vegetation, our crops, and our 
orchards are nourished by waters which falls from the clouds. To him who 
hardly ever sees rain, and then only in a rare and passing shower, this seems a 
very precarious form of agriculture. 

Nothing is more natural than that the Egyptian peasant, who has never 
been beyond his own village, and whose conceptions of the world, of men, and 
things are of the most limited, should, considering that the Nile gives him all 
he has and all he needs, look upon it as a direct gift of God. 

Whether it be that his land is so favorably situated that the Nile flows 
over it at the time of inundation, or that the water reaches it through artificial 
irrigation by means of a water-wheel worked by the camel or the oxen of the 
peasant, or if he be very poor, owning neither camel nor oxen, and obliged to 
pull up the water in shallow buckets made of reeds, and with his own hand dis- 
tribute it over his fields, this much is certain, that only in so far as the Nile has 
blessed his land will his corn or his cotton grow, and the harvest will be in exact 
proportion to the amount of moisture which the land has received. 

And mom than this, the Nile gives him so much besides. His hut is built 
of Nile mud, and thatched with reeds that grow in the canals ; out of Nile clay 
is the beloved pipe, and also the water jar out of which he drinks (and be 
drinks incalculable quantities of water) ; and even for the “ tarabooka,** the 
peculiar Wind of kettle-drum with which he accompanies all his monotonous songs 
aiid religious observances, does the Nile give him the clay. 1 have just said that 
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thp fellah is a great water-drinker, and I may add so are all foreigners in Egypt^ 
for nowhere else that I know of is the water so clear and delicious. This is, no 
doubt, owing to the constant flowing over a bed of finest sand and loeun* Filtered 
or cooled in a^ large urn of clay, it becomes perfectly cold, and is very refreshing. 

The night of the 17th of June is to this day known in popular 
parlance as “ Leilet-en-Mekta/* the night of the drop. It is a time- 
honoured creed that during this night a wonderful, mysterious drop 
from heaven falls into the Nile. The ancient Egyptians believed it 
was a tear which Isis wept, and the astrologers of the present time 
even pretend to calculate with great nicety the exact moment at which 
this starry influence descends. Then, far away in the distance where 
the drop fell, the Nile begins to surge and swell, ever nearer and 
nearer, and soon the shores are too nar row to hold It. 

Many of the inhabitants of Cairo and other towns on the river spend this 
night on the Nile shores or in adjacent houses or villas of their friends. The 
women make little rolls of dough, one for each member of the household, and 
place them on the ‘ terrace,’ or flat roof, of the house. Whan the sun rises 
they go to inspect these rolls. Such as have burst open portend long life, health, 
and happiness to those whose names they bear ; and such as show but small or no 
signs of development signify the countrary. 

When the inundation approaches the capital^ — usually at the end of June or. 
the beginning of July— the Nile criers (Muna-di-en-Nil) begin their work. These 
criers are men whose business it is to call out, or rather to recite, before the 
houses of those who wish it, how much the Nile has risen during the last twenty- 
four hours. The Oriental does everything, no matter what it is, gravely, slowly, 
with much dignity and verbosity, and is never chary of his lime or breath. Even 
the form of his greeting in the street is a complicated ceremony of words and 
motions which usually takes some moments to perform. And in the same way. 
this announcement of the river’s rise, which seems to us such a simple matter, 
is a most serious affair. 

The day before the crier begins his task he goes through the streets accom- 
panied by a boy, whose part it is to act as chorus, and to sing the responses at the 
proper moment. The crier sings : — 

‘ God has looked graciously upon the fields.* 

Response: ‘ Oh I day of glad tidings.’ 

‘ To-morrow begins the announcement. * 

Response : ‘ May it be followed by success.* 

Before the crier proceeds to give the information so much desired, he 
intones with the boy a lengthy, alternating chant, in which he praises God, 
implores blessings on the Prophet and all believers, and on the master of the 
house and all his children. Not until all this has been carefully gone through 
does he proceed to say, the Nile is risen so many inches. 

This ceremony is carried on until the month of September, when the river 
has reached its culminating point, and the crier, as bringer of such good news, 
never fails to claim his * baksheesh,* sometimes humbly, and sometimes, too, 
very imperiously. 

The reports of these men, who in all Egyptian towns are the ambulant adver- 
tisers of the state of the Nile, arc not always reliable. This Is partly owing to 
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the fact that, with true Oriental indifference, they do not take the trouble to 
acquire exact information at the only reliable sources, and also that the govern- 
ment intentionally spreads false reports in regard to the advance of the inundation. 
As the land tax cannot be levied on certain large tracts of land until the rise of 
Nile shall have reached at least sixteen Egyptian yards, it does not hesitate 
(a fact that has come within my own experience) to spread false reports ; 
and although the imposition is patent to all, no one dares to raise his voice in 
remonstrance. 

It must not, however, be supposed that exact measurements in 
this important matter do not exist, or are not to be had. There are 
most carefully constructed Nilometers in Cairo, near the First Cata- 
ract, and at Khartoom where the Blue Nile joins the White, The 
meter at Cairo is q very remarkable building , erected by the Caliph 
Motawakil I., A. D. 86l, in place of a former meter destroyed A. D. 
716 by the river floods. A detail of particular interest, as far as 
the architecture is concerned, is that here, for the first time, the 
Gothic arch isiemployed. 

. This Nile measurer, called by the Arabs ‘ Mekjas,’ is situated on the isle 
of Rhodda, quite near Cairo. It consists of a very deep and carefully con- 
structed well, which is connected with the Nile by a subterranean canal, in 
Consequence of which the height of the water in the well is always in exact 
accordance with that of the river. In the middle of this well we see an octagon 
pillar, on which a graduated scale gives us exact information as to the rise of 
the river. Steps lead down into the well, so that one can at any time reach the 
water’s level and see for one’s self. The height considered necessary for a favor- 
able inundation is, in Cairo, eighteen Egyptian yards, or nine and a half meters, 
over and above the lowest water-marks. But the moment the flood rises above 
twenty-two yards, it becomes dangerous and devastating. 

The view from the summit of the mountains, which bound the 
valley of the Nile on the eastern side, is said to be peculiarly 
fascinating at the time of the inundation. 

At other times of the year the valley of the Nile, seen from this height 
resembles a green and blooming garden. Waving corn fields, deeply green 
clover meadows, high-grown Indian corn and beans, sugar-cane and cotton 
plantations, cover every inch of cultivated ground, interspersed with groups of 
palm-trees and gloves of acacias, in the midst of which the villages nestle. Far 
away to westward The hills of the Libyan desert frame the picture, and the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh stand out in bold profile against the sky. If so be that the 
sun is setting behind them at the time that your eye is resting on this picture, 
you will enjoy a symphony of color such as once seen is never forgotten. The 
blue-green tints of the valley meet and blend with the warm browns and ochres 
of the desert, and through almost purple tints these again are united with and, 
attuned to the deep blue of the sky. 

, “ The grand simplicity of subject, combined with the— I might say classic — 

harmony of lines and the marvellous blending of colors, which go to make up 
the Egyptian landscape, cannot but fascinate every artist ,* and all who have 
, once seen and studied it ^e drawn irresistibly again and again to the deeper 
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-study of these problems of art. At the moment that I have selected for intro- 
ducing this picture to my readers, the waters of the Nile, which at other 
times, hemmed in by the high shores, only resemble a silver ribbon winding 
in and out among the green fields, and glancing here and there as the sualight 
falls upon it — these waters cover all, and the vast plain resembles an extensive 
lake. The villages, built on more elev’^ated ground, and protected by high dikes, 
peep out of the vast expanse of water like islands in the sea. The palms, whose 
bluish-green feathery crowns are already burdened with heavy tassels of dates, 
red or brown or yellow, are more than half-way up their graceful stems in water. 
Numberless boats and small craft, with their picturesque lateen-sails, looking 
like sea-gulls on the wing, skim the water, speeding before the north wind, 
which at this season blows steadily and strongly, and sends them southward 
heavily laden with produce of the north, whence they return with cargoes 
of ivory, ostrich feathers, gum arabic, and, alas I only too often, with slaves. 

This is the time at which, in Cairo, a curious and interesting 
Jete is celebrated, one which had its origin in a heathen custom, 
namely, the so-called “ breaking through of the Nile." A canal 
traverses Cairo from cast to west. When the inundafion sets in, this 
canal is closed at the junction with the Nile by a solid, well-made 
dike, and remains thus closed until the watermark shall have reached 
a desired point. The rupture of this dike, which admits the waters 
into the city, is accompanied by general festivities. 

Already in the afternoon, and still more in the evening, of the day pre- 
ceding the feast, numbers of dahabeeyalib — a kind of vessel found only on the 
Nile, and best described as a floating dwelling combining great comfort with 
ship-like compactness and regard for space — are seen on the Nile approach- 
ing the spot where the canal and river meet, and there drop their anchors, while 
others continue tacking about. Some of these dahabeeyahs are the private 
property of residents of Cairo, who with their families spend this night on 
board ; others are chartered for the occasion by a party who disperse, as best 
suits their taste, for the night, some retiring to the divans in the airy saloons, 
others preferring the deck, with its bright spectacle of illumination on all sides, 
for in the rigging of all these boats the colored lamps are twinkling and reflect- 
ing their light in the water. 

One large boat among the many catches the eye in particular ; it is that 
called ‘ Akabeh,* by the Arabs — painted in all the colors of the rainbow, its 
masts and rigging decked with countless lamps and flags. This boat leaves the 
harbor of Boolak, near Cairo, in the afternoon (and by paying a small sum one 
can obtain a passage), and sails on till it reaches the isle of Uhodda, quite near 
to which is the spot at which the festivities of that night are to take place. 
Here it is made fast by heavy cables, and prepares to remain till the morrow. 

On the deck is an awning under which the passengers can while away, 
with friendly cigarette and cooling sherbet, the intervening hours. In the im- 
agination of the Egyptians of to-day, this boat represents the splendid vessel on 
which, in ancient times, the ‘ Bride of the Nile’ (‘ Aruseh’;, a maiden, beauti- 
ful and of noble birth, was brought annually as a sacrifice to the god, and who, 
clothed in bridal array, was doomed to a watery grave. 
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' iThe Ai^bd believe that Amtu, the conquerbr of E^pt, found this sacrifice. 
Still existing, and that only through Islamism has it been abolished. They say 
that during the year in which for the first time the sacrifice was wanting the 
r^ile did not rise. On seeing this, Amru had, by the advice of the Caliph Omar, 
cast a letter into the river*— a letter with the following words : ‘ From Omar, the 
servant of the Lord and sovereign of the faithful, to the Nile of Egypt. If thou 
fiowest of thyself, then cease to flow ; but if it be God the Almighty who causes 
thee to flow, then we implore God the Almighty to let thee flow.* And lo I in 
that same night the Nile rose sixteen yards. 

The above is probably a pious legend. We know that even in 
the heathen limes in Egypt, when the Greeks first came into the land, 
the Egyptians no longer allowed human sacrifices. A well-authen- 
ticated Greek author tells us that the last sacrifice took place al 
Heliopolis under King Amasis, and that the custom was abolished 
by him, and a wax figure vicariously offered year by year. 

An Arab scribe states that in Christian times, instead of the 
yearly sacrifice of a maiden, the finger of a mummy was laid in a 
casket, and confided to the waters. 

Credulous tourists often hear from their dragomans that even 
to this day the fiction is upheld, and that a grandly-attired doll is 
brought to the altar of sacrifice and there, under various ceremonies, 
given to the river. What, however, does take place is as follows : 
some few yards behind the dike already described the Arabs mould 
a figure, somewhat resembling the “ snow-man'* of our school days, 
and plant corn or clover on the top ; the Nile on bursting the dike 
Las but a few strides to make before it encircles this figure, called 
by the Arabs “ El Aruseh,’* the bride of the Nile, and sweep it 
away. 

All Orientals, and the Egyptian is no exception to the rule, like to have* 
their merry-makings at night. And they are right. The intense lieat of the 
day is over ; the sun, with its rays and its glare, no longer wearies eyes and 
nerve ; the glorious star-lit sky — such a sky as only the far East can show^ 
spreads its canopy over all ; a soft, balmy breeze comes gently through the valley, 
and blows up-stream, bringing the cool but never cold atmosphere of the Medi- 
terranean, whose moisture and briny odours have been modified tw the long 
journey it had to make before reaching the inland capital. This is the time, 
above all others, at which the river and its shores become the scene of animated 
life. At regular intervals the cannon boom, for without smell of powder, much, 
shouting and screaming, and oft-repeated fire-works the proper holiday mood 
is wanting. Legions of small boats, like midges glancing over the water, move 
about in all directions as connecting links between the large, firmly anchored 
vessels. 

Froiti some one point the sound of the ‘ tarabooka* is heard, :tnd to its- 
monotoiious rhythmic accompaniment female singers warble thdir slow and 
mi^lahcholy ditties, epdiiig gei^erally in a chromatic scale.i From another side 
the sound of castanets meets our ears — a sure sign that liere the oft-mentioued 
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and far-famed,* though certainly not admirable, dancing-girls are in full perfor- 
mancOk Along the shore hundreds of tents are erected, lighted, according tO; 
their rank and degree in the social scale, either by most primitive little, oil lamps,, 
or, progressing upward, most luxurious colored lanterns. In these booths refresh- 
ments of all kinds, but mostly coflTce and sherbet, are to be bad ; and here, one 
finds the sedate and well-to-do. paterfamilias and the youthful though independent 
d,onkey-dnver side by side, smoking. The entertainment consists in listening, 
to ballad singers, comic actors, reciters of Koran verses and romances ; and all 
these artists manage to collect an ample public around them, and one which is 
very simple in tastes and most grateful and appreciative for whatever is offered it. 
Add to all this, constant, endless screaming and shouting, a maze of human forms, 
ever rolling and unrolling itself, and my readers will be able to form some idea 
of what are the elements that go to compose every Arab festivity, and so also 
this ‘feast of the Nile.’ 

Shortly after midnight the Arabs begin their work at the dike. To the 
accompaniment of a monotonous strain they dig away valiantly, so that at 
daybreak only a thin wall of earth remains as partition between them and the 
mighty flood beyond. At rise of sun the Khedive (viceroy), surrounded by the 
grandees of his realm, all in uniforms and gold-lace, arrives ; he takes his stand 
in a tent prepared for him, and which commands the best possible view of all 
that goes on. A secretary takes a place at his side, and is prepared to take 
notes on this most important act, testifying that the Nile has reached the neces- 
sary height for bursting the dike, and for the land-tax on all the fellah to begin 
its work. This document is sent to Constantinople the moment the festivities 
ace at an end. 

A boat with a sharply built bow approaches, and steers straight at the dike, 
thus breaking through the thin wall of earth, and admitting the flood, which, 
tumbling and foaming, rushes through the opening, growing wider from minute 
to minute, and soon the rapid flow of the water has swept away even the last 
obstacle. Seated in a little boat, which dances on the top of the muddy waves, 
is the overseer of these earth-works, looking calmly victorious, as, floating- 
onward with the current, he is carried back to the city. Many black and brown 
individuals hastily divest themselves of their, at best scanty, wardrobe, and jurnp 
into the water, swimming about and watching for the moment when the Khedive 
shall throw a handful of coin into the river. Formerly these we.re of gold, then, 
of silver, and now, alas 1 are only given in copper. Hardly have the coins 
flashed in the sunlight when the swimmers dive after them with great adroitness, 
and happy the man who returns with booty. By the rosy light of the early 
morning the last batch of rockets and other firc-woiks is set off, salvos of cannon 
and never-ending shouts and hurrahs publish far and wide the good news that, 
tfte, Nile has risen to its full height 

Western civilization rests on the shoulders of the classic nations, 
but these, in their turn, have taken their first lesSons of philosophy, 
literature, and art from the Orientals, and especially from the.^ 
Egyptians. More and more do our studies show us that there^ was, 
the root of the culture which bloomed in the classic era. Tp-day 
tiliere arc but few traces, to* be found of their former grandepr ; 
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nothing but colossal ruins, and wastes covered with fragments, speak 
of the immense work of mind and equally great work of hand 
which once distinguished this epoch in history. 

Any one who has lived in the midst of Mohammedans, and has had occa> 
sion to study Islamism in all its bearings, cannot, while admitting its power and 
importance, entertain any doubt of its destroying influence on all culture and 
progress. Wheresoever in its triumphal march it came upon an existing and 
well-based civilization, it never failed, vampire-like, to sap its vitality and to absorb 
its power, and as surely, also, to annihilate its existence in the end. It has in 
no wise been able to further or develop any good or beautiful institution found 
blooming on its way. More than one of our intelligent travellers and scholars, 
men who are never disposed to advance religious points of view in preference 
to others, have yet expressed the conviction that ‘ the land of Egypt’ cannot 
rise again until the Cross be planted where the Crescent now stands. 

The Professional Beauties of the last Century. — From 
this bright picture of the “teacup-times of hood and hoop” we extract 
some incidents in the wonderful career of the two “ beautiful Miss 
Gunnings,” whose success in the world of fashion was conspicuous 
enough to have passed into the proverb “the luck of the Gunnings 
attend you.” Elizabeth Gunning and her elder and lovelier sister 
Maria were the daughters of John Gunning, Esq., of Castle Coote, 
Roscommon, in Connaught. The family was of good English extrac- 
tion, but at the time of this John Gunning had become so impover- 
ished as to be unable to keep up the style of the gentry to which 
it belonged, so that the girls, who afterwards filled the highest social 
positions in the land, enjoyed only such rudiments of an education as 
their mother could spare time from household duties to give them, 
and in an age when it was thought absolute for every woman who 
hoped to enter into society to learn “manners” and “deportment’^ as 
an art, these luckless damsels were left to run wild amongst the 
moors and bogs of a country so bleak and desolate that it gave rise 
to the saying “to hell or to Connaught” 

Mrs. Gunning, however, was ambitious for her children and 
determined to stretch a point that she might try the effect of her 
daughters’ budding charms in a wider sphere. She accordingly scraped, 
together the last resources of the unfortunate family and removed 
with all possible speed to Dublin. They reached the Irish capital 
just as a grand ball to the neighbourhood had been announced by 
the Earl of Harrington, who had just succeeded the luxurious 
Chesterfield at the Castle. It was not, however, till the good services 
of the famous Peg Woffington, the actress, had been secured for 
the two girls that the anxious mother could fairly launch them; 
The actress ransacked her own store of dresses to supply the 
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deficiencies of her new friends* slender wardrobe, and, with her. 
usual sweet and affectionate tact, persuaded them to make use of 
what suited them best among her garments, that they might appear 
to the best advantage before the Dublin Court. 

The triumph of the two sisters at the great ball at Dublin Castle far 
exceeded the boldest prophecies that had been made for them. Fascinatingly 
coy, with all the timidity of untutored country lasses, yet bold at the same time 
with all the daring of their perfect simplicity, artlessly captivating by the ingenu-, 
ous ardour of their enthusiasm for the gay sight in which they found themselves 
for the first time, the dazzling loveliness of the little unknown nobodics won an 
easy victory over the long-established glory of Mrs. Madden (Lady Ely), the 
popular Irish toast, and even deposed from her throne the lovely hostess of the 
evening, handsome Lady Caroline Petersham, the bride of Earl Harrington’s 
eldest son. Lady Caroline had been one of the * Beauty Fitzroys,’ and had been 
a reigning belle in town before her marriage. 

“ Where Fitzroy moves, resplendent, fair. 

So warm her bloom, sublime her air. 

Her ebon tresses formed to grace 
And heighten while they shade her face,” 

Walpole had said of her in his poem on ‘ The Beauties ’ Through the gorgeous 
ball and supper rooms, so lavishly decorated by Chesterfield in his day, where 
‘ candles glowed behind transparent paintings, and flutes played unseen, and 
fountains flowed with lavender-water,* the stately hostess must have glided to 
receive, amongst others, the two unknown misses who were to pale her own 
lustre. Luckily for them, Lady Caroline, judging from numerous mentions of 
her in Walpole’s letters, appears to have been as generous and unselfish as she 
was handsome. 

This signal triumph paved the way to an introduction to the only 
real stage of adventure, London ; and by means partly of loans wrung 
here and there from friends nearly as poor as herself, and partly 
of a fund of £150 a year granted her for some inexplicable reason 
by the Irish establishment, the devoted mother succeeded at last in 
landing her beauties safe and sound within the new arena. 

It was in the autumn of 1750, when Maria was but eighteen, Elizabeth barely 
seventeen years of age, that the two sisters first made their entrde among the 
fashionables of London society. They were at that time tall, slim girls, upright 
as river reeds, and just as graceful ; already conspicuous for the seductive fasci- 
nation of figure and gait for which they were even more specially noted than 
for beauty of feature, and for the brilliant delicacy of complexion, bred in the 
damp breezes and healthy out-door life of their native bogs. Maria, the elder, - 
who must already have had within her the seeds of the fatal disease that was to 
kill her before she “tvas ten years older — Maria, perhaps, held the palm. She 
was a shade taller than Elizabeth, and rumour afiirms that her foot and hand 
were smaller, but apparently the chief difference consisted in the grejiter sweet- 
ness of the expression. Dr. Carlyle, however, swears that the younger sistei^ 
was by far the handsomer of thb two ; and high-minded old Mrs. Delany, in 
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a letter where she deplores with her usual strictness the ' want ol disciretiofi* af 
the two. damsels, insists that, in spite of the great beauty of the eldei^ she had 
* a silly look about the mouth/ proof of a disposition which, in spite of its gen- 
tle amiability, seems always to have been sorely weak and vacillating, while 
‘ Betty Gunning,* on the other hand, had the name of ‘ a fine spirit/ Judging 
from the various portraits and miniatures extant of the two famous belles, we 
are inclined to think that if there was indeed anything to choose between the 
two, Maria had the more delicate features, the softer dimples, the more melting 
eye, the serener smile, and Elizabeth the archer glance, the more spirited car- 
riage Of the head, the more COquettishly pouting lips. The maidens, however, 
had much in common in their loveliness : the exquisitely modelled oval contour 
of the face, the delicate nostrils, the slender bridge of the nose, the dimples 
beside the mouth, the full curved lips, and particularly the long, almond-shaped, 
sleepy eyes, the finely pencilled eyebrows, the clear low foreheads, the grace- 
fully shaped heads — so much better displayed by the simple mode of dressing 
the hair smoothly drawn back from the temples than by the subsequent extra- 
vagant fashions of high heads and stiff rolls of cushioned hair that disfigured the 
ladies of 1773 and after. 

When the two Irish belles first made their appearance in the metropolis, 
the world of fashion was just in the state to mould out of s uch excellent mate- 
rials the characters called ‘professional* and (according to a characteristic 
historian of those times) ‘standard* beauties. The life of the last century, 
as it is presented to us by its most faithful chroniclers, was in every way a fit 
and flattering frame for such figures. A gay and easy freedom of intercourse ; 
a devotion to the outward modes and manners of life, in which we are now-a-days 
afraid to be held as conspicuous as our Continental neighbours ; a taste for open- 
air amusements and out-door display, to which our insular climate seems of late 
to offer an insuperable objection as opposed to that of a country that we can 
discern with the naked eye from our shores ; a care — bred of greater leisure, but 
carried almost to excess — ^for the dainty and becoming in furniture, equipage, 
dress, and every kind of offset to human perfection — all these things went 
far to cultivate a soil fit for the nurture of the exotic called ‘ the professional 
beauty.* 

Folk lived before the world, and the world was the world of the upper ten, 
into which none who were not of it dared to intrude. It would not seem that 
even the great literary and artistic men of the age, Grey, Gibbon, Johnson, 
Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, Smollett, Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and in art, 
Hogarth, Romney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Barry, Gainsborough, and others, were 
lioniied then as they would be now, although probably there was never a time 
when the gatherings of wits and connoisseurs at Dr. Johnson*s, Mrs. Chol- 
inondeley*s, Mrs. Thrale’s, and other recognized rendezvous of the ‘Blues,* 
US well as at Sir Joshua’s studio, and at the well-known Dilettanti Club, wer^ 
as brilliant as they were then. This exclusiveness of the aristocracy is no doubt 
partly accounted for by the fact, that, except in the case of Gainsborough, and 
chiefly of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who became the fashionable portrait painter of 
the day, most of these great men — Hogarth in his pictures, and the npvelists 
and' playwrights in their books — ^far too accurately mirrored the vices and vul- 
garities of the age to be acceptable to those who ntouljdsd it. 
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The follo'wing is a description by Walpole of a masquerade 
at Ranelagh at which the two new beauties were present : — 

When you entered you found the whole garden filled with masks, and 
spread with tents. In one quaiter was a Maypole dressed with garlands (for 
it was in the month of May). People danced round it to a tabor and pipe and 
rustic music, all masked, as were all the various bands of music that were dis- 
posed in various parts of the garden ; some like huntsmen with French horns, 
some like peasants, and a troop of Harlequins and Scaramouches in the little 
upen temple on the mount. On the canal was a sort of gondola, adorned with 
flags and streamers and filled with music, rowing about. All round the outside 
of the amphitheatre were shops filled with Dresden China, Japan, etc., and all 
the shop-keepers in mask. The amphitheatre was illuminated, and in the mid- 
dle was a circular bower, composed of all kinds of firs in tubs, from twenty to 
thirty feet high ; under them orange-trees with small lamps in each orange, and 
below them all sorts of the finest auriculas in pots, and festoons of natural flowers 
hanging from tree to tree. There were booths for tea and wine, gaming tables 
and dancing, and about two thousand persons. The King was well disguised 
in an old-fashioned English habit, and much pleased w'ith somebody who 
desired him to hold their cups as they were drinking tea. The Duke of Cumber- 
land had a dress of the same kind, but was so immensely corpulent that he 
looked like Cacofogo, the drunken Captain, in a Wife, The Duchess of 

Richmond was a Lady Mayoress in the time of James I ; and Lord Delawarr, 
Queen Elizabeth’s porter, from a picture in the guard-chamber at Ken- 
sington : they were admirable masks. Lord Rochford, Miss Evelyn, pretty 
Miss Bishop” (described on another occasion as one of Sir Cecil Bishop^s 
crowd of beauty daughters “ Lady Stafford, and Mrs. Pitt were in vast 
beauty, particularly the latter, who had a red veil, which made her look 
gloriously handsome. Mr. Conway was Don Quixote, and the finest figure 
I ever saw. Miss Chudleigh, the King’s favourite maid of honor, was 
Iphigenia, but her dress was so remarkable that the maids of honor (though not 
of maids the strictest) would not speak to her.” How gay the scene is I Wliree 
folks are not strictly in fancy costume, but have only donned the mask to obtain 
an admission, gay flowered sacques abound looped over bright petticoats, and 
worn over the enormous hoops that were still in fashion this year, and which 
it required all the skill of a navigator to pilot safely about in the crowd. The 
women’s shoulders rise bare out of the smooth edge of the low bodies, hemmed 
perhaps with pearls, but unfinished by lace or ruffle. Where the sacques are not 
worn, the full brocade skirts are trimmed with wide lace flounces that repeat 
themselves in enormous frills at the elbows ; and beneath the point of the long 
stiff bodice which Walpole deplores coming into fashion in 1745, a costly lace 
apron falls sometimes from the waist to the feet ; the hair is smoothly drawn 
back from the temples, adorned perhaps with a single star or spray of diamonds 
or a simple string of pearls, for the hideous fashion of high cushioned heads has 
not yet come in. And the men do not fear to vie also with so much gorgeous 
display. Their coats too are made of lovely flowered brocades that would stand 
atone with their own richness ; their waistcoats are of cut velvet, their exquisitely 
fitting knee-breeches of lovely flowered satins ; their high-heeled shoes are 
adorned with huge paste buckles, and priceless lace ruffles hang at their wrists 
and from the throats of their fine lawn shirts ; their fingers are covered with 
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handsome ringrSf and their watch chains sparkle with jewels j their hair is 
elaborately dressed, and their smart court hats are tucked away udder their 
arms, that they may the better bring their feet together and make the obsequious 
bow of the -period, or tap their jewelled snuff-boxes as they pay their court to 
the ladies. Surely the word fop must have been invented in such an age 1 
‘ Lovely Mrs. Pitt* is there, sister to Sir Richard Atkins. She is perhaps, of all 
the belles, the popular favorite this year. She was mobbed in the Park last 
week, and that is a great sign of success in those times, and insures attention 
at the next assembly. But, alas 1 she is madly in love with her husband, and 
that is a poor recommendation to social favor. 

There is beautiful Lady Mary Capel, 

‘ In whose smiling, bounteous look 
Rich autumn’s goddess is mistook* ; 

and there sweet Caroline Campbell, Countess of Aylesbury, ‘mild as a summer 
sea, serene,* sweeps softly across the grass. Who are those two pretty, slim 
girls yonder in the shade ? The warm spring sunshine flickers still, and lamps 
will not be lit yet awhile. They are the two Misses Evelyn, rivals of the ‘ pretty 
Bishops* ; and she who comes something haughtily past them is that * majestic 
Juno* Miss Lepelle Hervey, who, in spite of her beauty, Walpole vows is a 
thought masculine. The celebrated beauty Peggy Banks is there, perhaps with 
my Lady Lincoln for chaperon ; and the Duchess of Bridgewater has brought 
her charming daughter. Lady Di Egerton. Peggy Banks is one of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s many flames, and it is may be at her side that he spends his time 
to-night ; for the * Royals’ have no compunction in showing their preferences 
openly. The King himself gave a ball t’other night for Miss Chudleigh at 
Vauxhall, and he walks around with her this evening in the dress described, and 
presently even ‘ believes himself to be so much in love with her that he gives 
her a fairing for her watch at one of the booths, which must have cost him 
thirty-five guineas — actually disbursed from his own privy purse, and not charged 
on the civil list ! 1 hope,* adds Walpole, in cynical comment upon the well- 
known parsimoniousness of King George II, ‘some future Howe or Holinshed 
will acquaint posterity that thirty-five guineas was an immense sum in those 
days.* • 

• * * « * o • 

As the tardy May daylight begins to lengthen at last into gloaming, and 
booths and tents and gaming tables glow with brilliant light, a whisper runs 
around among those sacred few who always know the last thing in gossip and 
scandal, and folk ask themselves where are the two sisters the renown of whose 
rare beauty has penetrated even from the Dublin court across the water. Some 
one tells of two tall figures of wondrous grace that have been seen here and 
there in the garden and some one else of beautiful golden brown tresses seen 
above temples of ivory whiteness, of arched lips smiling beneath the edge of the 
mask, of bright eyes, of tiny feet peeping from beneath the ample skirts, of rip- 
pling laughter and silvery voices, and Lady Caroline Petersham’s friends press 
around her to ask for details about her new proUgies. 

Of the men, the fops are languidly curious, the enthusiasts begin to have 
their curiosity inflamed ; of the women not one but is eager to know the worst, 
and not a few think it safer to begin depreciating mildly already. But the 
moment for unmasking anives at last ; the worst fears and the best hopes are 
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realized at once — the interlopers are a success. There is no describing how or 
why ; merit alone will not insure it, for society is so capricious. But silently the 
conviction comes home to all those who are in the secrets of its ways — the Gun- 
nings are to be the new belles of the season. There is a subtle sinking in the 
hearts of all the vain women who fear rivals ; and in the breasts of the two girls 
whose faces must be their fortunes who shall say that there is not a silent thrill of 
wild exultation ? 

The evening grows into night, and the night wears away into morning, and 
the two misses make many admirers and many foes, and a fair sprinkling 'of 
friends. Indeed, excepting those women who are jealous of new candidates to 
their title of beauties, every one likes the ‘ wild Irish girls.* The fops like them 
because of their countrified and undisguised love of a beau*s fine coat and 
manners ; the wits like them because of their fresh appreciation of the time-worn 
old jokes and puns ; every one likes them because of their rare loveliness and 
grace. Nothing was wanting but that they should be received into the magic 
circle of the ‘ first set,* and that their good friend Lady Caroline Petersham^ 
herself its queen, has achieved for them. Since she has held out her hand to them 
every door will be opened ; it is not to be only a ‘ first ball success* ; their triumph 
is complete, their careers are made. Little do any present imagine, envious as 
are the women, admiring as are the men, what the two ‘ Irish adventurers* are 
going to achieve. For at that very ball, perhaps there is one walking sedately 
among the gay guests who is to have no mean influence on the life of one of 
the sisters. He is not a very brave or gallant or handsome swain, he is * a grave 
young lord, of the remains of the patriot breed,* and he rather disapproves of 
the merry doings of his age, and will not admire the white and carmine with 
which the pretty ladies think it necessary to touch up their beauty. Perhaps 
that is one reason why he is captivated to-night by this fresh loveliness that has 
not hitherto been tempted into spoiling nature's work. We fancy we see him 
there, standing silently by, as fresh introductions crowd upon the two beauties. 
He is afraid to come forward ; he is afraid to venture into the ranks of the 
light adulators who surround the new divinity ; he even thinks may be that the 
divinity smiles too contentedly at the foolish flatteries that flit around her, shows 
too plainly her pleasure at wicked Lord March’s compliments and cynical George 
Selwyn’s patronage ; but the net is about him, nevertheless, out of whose toils he 
is not to escape. 

The next day, perhaps, when the fashionable hour comes round 
for the gay folk to show their pretty plumage by sunlight in the Park 
and the Mall, amorous swains of the night before are seen loitering 
with well- feigned carelessness at the corners of alleys and beneath the 
becoming shade of spreading trees eager for another sight of the 
Cinderellas that have fired their imagination. 

And so deftly do the untutored lasses manage' their affairs that before a 
month is over it has become the mode to waylay them in the Mall, to track them 
around the Park, until the police have to be in attendance when the sisters go 
to fit on shoes in St. James Street, and thoroughfares are crowded half 
a mile down when it is known they are visiting at some house in the 
vicinity, ‘They Can’t walk in the PsCrk or go to Vauxhall,’ Walpole says, 

* but such inobs follow them that they are generally driven away.* Who cares 
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tTioilgh iFjts unbounded notoriety be frau^t now and then with somfe small inconv 
venience? *The other day,* writes Walpole, ‘ they went to see Haihpt'onCouW. 
As they were going into the Beauty Room another company arrived. The house- 
keeper said, ‘ This way, ladies ; here are the beauties.' ** Though he goes on to* 
declare that ‘the Gunnings flew into a passion, and asked her what she meant, and 
said that they had come to see the palace, not to be showed as a sight themselves, 
may we not take leave to wonder whether they were not also a little pleased at 
the success ? 

Gaily the two celebrities run their round of dissipations and amuse- 
ments. First there is the presentation at Court on a Sunday in Decem- 
ber, and this passport is enough to admit tliem to every kind of enter- 
tainment. We may follow them, in full dress with patches and powder 
lace and jewels — gifts of admiring gallants-to fashionable assemblies, 
balls and masquerades ; we may fancy them parading up and down 
the Mall in short hoop-skirts and lace ffoiinccs, and dainty high- 
' heeled shoes, and coquettish lace caps, and looped Leghorn hats ; we 
may watch them exchanging civilities with some perfumed beau from 
the windows of their elegant chairs at the Park Gates. Their pretty 
faces are everywhere seen, and in the theatre they have their little 
court of fine beaux around them who, with jewelled snuff-boxes and 
unimpeachable manners, make love in the boxes for all the world as 
Bariy does on the stage. 

Merrily the season- rattles along, and merrily the belles pick their way 
through'it. In spite of my Lord March's ill-natured inuendoes with regard to 
Maria and the Scotch earl, they hold their own, too, on the dangerous quicksands 
of society, and bravely scorn all small-fry in the hope of the highest prizes. Yet 
many a time must their hearts have flattered uneasily behind their gallant uncon- 
cern, as their first season bids fair to hand them to* its doors unwed ; for, in spite 
of their popular success, even Maria has not yet been able quite to land that 
‘ grave young lord* about whom there have been so many unkind sneers. Un- 
dauntedly they pursue their prey to the gay round of watering-place duties at Bathy 
and deftly lead gallants on to madness wi^h the coquettish head-gear and fascinat- 
ing deshabille of the pump-room, but only to be obliged to return once more to 
work again in London with the New-Year of 1752. Now, however, their triumph 
is close at hand. Wrapped around in warm quilted satin pelisses and rich furs 
that set off the dazzling whiteness of their complexions, their tiny hands hidden 
away in huge muffs, and their tiny feet shod in golden-heeled shoes, the belles 
take up their stand once more in the Park, and make up their parties for 
Ranelagh, and engage their partners for balls and assemblies. Who- is this whor 
attends Elizabeth to her chair with such obsequious devotion? He is the scion 
of a great and ancient race, and many in the world of fashion look eagerly to* 
bis great marriage-rthough, to be sure, he is net one of whose love any woman 
need be proud. He has been jilted by the fast maid of honor Miss Chudleigby. 
afterward Duchess of Kingston, about whom there is one day tn be a lawsuit for 
bigamy, and folks say he will run no risk of such a fate again where he pleases 
tQ set his heart. He is a man of parts, and might have done something in hts 
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■day if he had not led a life which by this time has * equally damaged his person 
and his fortune.’ * 

Nevertheless, he is a great ‘ catch* still, and the ambitious heart of Elwabeth 
Gunning must have beat indeed the other night at my Lord Chesterdeld’s 
brilliant assembly, * made to show his magnificent house !* For the Duke of 
Hamilton,' says Walpole, * having already fallen in love with her six weeks ago 
at a masquerade, made such violent love to her to-night at one end of the room, 
while he was playing at pharaoh at the other, that he saw neither the bank npr 
his own cards, which were of three hundred each and soon lost a thousand.^ 
That is a fortnight ago now, and the passion has not yet cooled. Those who 
watched them this morning in the Park begin to be sadly afraid that the duke 
will make a fool of himself. By to-morrow, at the same hour, they will be saying 
that he hats made a fool of himself. For this very night, while her mother and 
sister are at Bedford House, Elizabeth Gunning is alone with her impetuous 
suitor, and makes him * so impatient,* Walpole tells us, * that he sent for a 
parson. The doctor refused to perform the ceremony without a license or ring ; 
the duke swore he would send for the archbishop. At last they were married 
with a ring of the bedcurtain at half an hour after twelve at night, at Mayfair 
Cha4ael.’ No wonder that the Scotch are enraged and the women mad that 
so much beauty has had its effect.* The poor daughter of an Irish squire is to 
hold such state that she will * walk in to dinner before her guests,’ and be Lady 
of the bed-chamber to good Queen Charlotte ; she will become the mother of two 
Dukes of Hamilton, and live to be made a baroness in her own right, and to 
unite, by her second marriage, the two great houses of Hamilton and Argyll, 
becoming the mother of two dukes of the latter title also. No wonder that * in 
Ireland the peasant women greet you with “ The luck of the Gunnings attend 
you!”’ For now that an example has been set, that more diffident and * grave 
young lord,’ the Earl of Coventry, takes his courage in his hand and determines 
to wed the elder sister. In March, 1752, we hear of their both being presented 
under their new titles, and learn that the excitement about them has by no means 
abated because of their rare good fortune, and that * even the noble mob in the 
drawing-room clambered upon chairs and tables to look at them, and that there 
are mobs at their doors to see them get into their chairs,’ while ‘ people go early 
to get places at the theatres when it is known they will be there.’ By the M>y 
of that year we may imagine the ambitious mother, content at last with her 
daughters* achievements, quietly wending her way home again to desolate Irish 
moor after having despatched her darlings to their several castles. 

The gratified mother hears that “seven hundred people sat up 
all night in and about an inn in York.shire to see the Duchess of 
Hamilton get into her post-chaise next morning ; ” and she learns 
with satisfaction that her darlings still vie in the public estimation 
with the thrilling details of the execution of two murderesses, 
Mi.sses Blandy and Jeffries, of whom witty Lady Gower said that 
“ since the two misses were hanged and the other two misses married 
there was nothing to be talked of.” 

Presently the public papers tell .her how * a shoemaker at Worcester, the 
. county town for the earl’s seat, gained two guineas and a half by showing a shoe 
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he was making for the countess at a penny apiec^ ; and then she follows her dear 
Maria’s success in Paris, when, in the July of the same year, she goes there with 
Lady Caroline Petersham. No doubt the fond parent is scarce of the opinion of 
those who affirm that Lady Coventry ‘ did no execution,’ and was even outshone 
by pretty Mrs. Pitt, who took a box opposite hers at her debut at the Paris Opera, 
while even the * travelled English allow that there is a Madame de Brionne hand- 
somer.’ She probably sympathized deeply with her poor child for being placed at 
‘such a terrible disadvantage’ by the ‘prudery* of her ‘ dear Cov,’ who ‘ will not 
'suffer her to wear any red or powder.’ One of the fair Maria’s non-admirers was 
even condescendingly sorry * that, added to her extreme silliness, ignorance of the 
world and of the French language, she had that perpetual drawback on her beauty.’ 
So scrupulous was ‘ dear Cov* on this point that he chased his wife round the 
table before a party of sixteen persons on one occasion, and scrubbed off with a 
napkin the * little red she had stolen on.’ To be sure, as Chesterfield, writing 
soon afterward to Dayrolles, affirms, ‘ she did not want it,* and the poisonous 
white which she did manage to steal on soon ‘ ruined both her natural complexion 
and her teeth,’ and even engendered, tradition has it, the fatal disease which final- 
ly killed her in the flower of her youth. Yet she only followed the mad fashion 
of her time, and it was rather hard her lord should mortify her so for a little piece 
of natural vanity. According to Chesterfield, he * used her so brutally in Paris 
that he made her cry more than once in public,’ and on one occasion obliged her 
to * ask for a fan back again which she had civilly given to the Marcchale de 
Lowenthal, and send an old one in its place, because the presented one had been 
a marriage gift from himself. If these statements are correct, she certainly had 
not a husband of worldly knowledge sufficient to cover her own ignorance, and 
it is little wonder she used to complain of him in a childish kind of way, inquiring 
openly why ‘ her lord treated her so ill when he loved her so, and had been so 
good as to marry her without a shilling.* Glad indeed must the mother have 
been when her treasure was safe back in England, where everything she did 
and said and wore won unmitigated applause, where witty George Selwyn himself 
had a fondness for so lovely a simpleton, and would advise her and shield her 
and warn her, as he did once, that a ‘ birth-night dress* covered with large silver 
coins might make her look ‘ like change for a guinea.’ At home even the old 
King so easily condoned the offences of such a beautiful face that he 
would laughingly tell the story of how my Lady Coventry had deplored 
to him that ‘the only sight she had not yet seen was a coronation.* 
But no doubt these little peccadilloes — mere specks on the sun, after 
all— did not reach the mother’s ears any more than the inevitable little 
social scandals could penetrate such complete solitude as the lonely precincts of 
Castle Coote. For there were ‘ scandals’ whispered about the beauties. Even 
Walpole descends to repeating one about my Lady Coventry and Bolingbroke, 
nephew of the great earl, though he will not swear to its authenticity ; ‘ T’other 
night at the masquerade the King sent for Lady Coventry to dance,’ he says, 
* and 1 believe if he had offered her a boon, she would have asked for the head 
of ^i, John.* The innamorati were, however, both short of their twentieth 
year, and something must be forgiven to an untutored girl who is made a lady 
of quality in her teens. 

In spite of any whispered tales Lady Coventry continued to be 
as great a favourite as ever. Walpole in 1755 swears “she looked 
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better than ever” at one of the masquerades, while we find a tale 
alleging that an American lady accosted her as she removed her 
mask at a ball, and, courtesying to her after the manner of the day, 
said with feeling, " Madam, I have crossed the Atlantic to see you 
and I am not disappointed.” Mobs still followed the sisters' steps, 
and dress-makers copied their costumes, and yet, if we may believe 
an old lady's verdict, these were not always in the height of fashion, 
for Lady Coventry at least seems to have had good taste enough to 
ignore modes that were ungraceful. 

‘Yesterday,* writes old Mrs. Delany, ‘theducliess brought Lady Coventry 
to feast me, and a feast she was. She has a thousand airs, but with a sort of 
innocence that diverts one. Her dress was a black silk sack made for a large 
hoop, which she wore without any, so that it trailed a yard on the ground ; she 
had a cobweb-laced handkerchief, a pink satin long clokc lined with ermine 
mixed with squirrel-skins. On her head a French cap, that just covered the top 
of it, of blond, standing up in the form of a butterfly with the wings not quite 
extended ; frilled sort of lappets crossed under her chin, and tied with pink 
ribbon — a head dress that would have charmed a shepherd ! She has a thousand 
dimples and prettinesses in her cheeks ; her eyes a little drooping at the 
comers, but very fine for all that.* 

What a sweet picture ! And here is another, none the less fascinating. 
The scene is Walpole’s castle of Strawberry Hill ; the company the serenely 
beautiful Caroline Campbell, Countess of Aylesbury, no less perfect in her 
mature charms than her lovely daughter, the Duchess of Richmond, who 
stands beside her ; Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton, and Maria 
Gunning, Countess of Coventry, each at the ripest moment of her matchless 
beauty. Who could desire a fairer sight than to watch these lounge upon the 
great terrace, watching the sunset as they sip their coffee and fan themselves 
languidly with their great fans ? Walpole certainly did not, and swears he will 
tell the younger generation how much handsomer the women of his time were, 
when he could muster four such faces at a sitting, and could frankly tell that 
one who was a mother that she was as handsome as her own daughter. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds should have been there to see such a picture ; but unfortunate- 
ly, among the many and many exquisite records of fair women that he has left 
us— the mother and daughter of this group among them — we have to regret that 
his brush had not yet attained its highest skill before the Gunnings’ beauty was 
at the waning, and that the portraits he has left were scarcely true emblems 
of that extraordinary loveliness. 

But the end was approaching for the lovelier of the two sisters. 
When that royal coronation took place which she had so earnestly 
wished to see, the poor “ standard beauty” lay on a bed whence she 
was never to rise again. Other beauties, " coronation” beauties, are 
growing upon her place, and she will soon be forgotten. When the royal 
pageant was in course of preparation ” poor lady Coventry was con- 
cluding her short race with the Same attention to her looks” which she 
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displayed during^ her lifetime. "She lay/* says Walpole, " constantly 
on a couch with a pocket-glass inher hand, and when that told her how 
great the change was, she took to her bed, and the last fortnight had 
no light in her room, but the lamp of her tea-kettle, and at last 
took things in through the curtains of her bed without suffering 
them to be withdrawn. The mob, who neve*^ quitted curiosity 
about her, went, to the number of ten thousand, only to see her 
coffin. If she had lived to ninety, like Helen, 1 believe she would 
have thought her wrinkles deserved an epic poem. Poor thing i 
how far from ninety I she was but twenty-eight.** 
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The Ku Klux Klan. Its Origin, Growth, and Disband- 
ment. — This article describes the origin of this famous, or infamous, 
American organization, tracing the causes which led to its great 
eventual power ; and it leaves the history at the point where, in 1869, 
the “ Invisible Empire,” as it was called, was disbanded, though, for 
long after, bands of men, calling themselves Ku Klux, continued to 
“ regulate” affairs in the Southern States on secret mob principles. 

The drift of the paper is a moderate apology for the Ku Klux 
on the score of unpremeditated “ mission” and extenuating provoca- 
tion. But there can be no doubt that its members, being a people 
who had sought by revolution to insure the perpetuity of a slave 
system, and who, as the penalty, of defeat, had to accept political 
subordination to an inferior race, created the beginnings of attempts 
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to reform this anomaly by bloodshed. It was the worst kind of mob 
violence, since a mob of the higher elements of society is worse 
than a mob of the ignorant and the dregs, because its example is 
more pernicious and lasting. 

The popular idea supposes the Ku Klux movement to have 
been conceived in malice, for lawlessness, rapine, and murder. This 
was not so. The Ku Klux Klan was the outgrowth of peculiar 
conditions, social, civil, and political, which prevailed in the South 
from 1865 to 1869. Its birthplace was Pulaski, the capital of Giles, 
one of the counties of Middle Tennessee, — a town of about 3,000 
inhabitants, and previous to the war possessed of wealth and culture, 
the former of which was lost in the general wreck. There, one 
evening in June, 1866, a few of the young men of the place met, 
and in the course of the conversation one of the number said : 
** Boys, let us get up a club or a society of some description.” 

The suggestion was discussed with enthusiasm ; and the next 
evening the club was organized by the election of a chairman and 
a secretary, the end in view being amusement. Two committees 
were appointed, one to select a name, the other to prepare a set of 
rules, and a ritual for the initiation of new members. 

The committee appointed to select a name reported that they had found the 
task difficult, and had not made a selection. They explained that they had been 
trying to discover or invent a name which would be in some degree suggestive of 
the character and objects of the society. Tliey mentioned several names which 
they had been considering. In this number was the name ** Kukloi,” from the Greek 
word kCkXoc (kuklos), meaning a band or circle. At mention of this, some one 
cried out : 

“Call it Ku Kluxl” 

“ Klan’- at once suggested itself, and was added to complete the alliteration. 
So, instead of adopting a name, as was the first intention, which had a definite 
meaning, they chose one which to the proposer and to every one else was 
absolutely meaningless. This trivial and apparently accidental incident had 
a most important bearing on the future of the organization so singularly named. 
Looking back over the history of the Klan, and at the causes under which it 
developed, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the order would never have 
grown to the proportions which it afterward assumed, or wielded the power 
it did, had it not borne this name, or some other equally as meaningless and 
mysterious. Had they called themselves the “ Jolly Jokers,” or the “Adelphi,” 
or by some similar appellation, the organization would doubtless have had no 
more than the mere local and ephemeral existence which those who organized it 
contemplated for it. Hundreds of societies have originated just as this one 
did, and after a brief existence, have passed away. But in the case before us 
there was a weird potency in the very name Ku Klux Klan t Let the reader 
pronounce it aloud. The sound of it is suggestive of bones rattling together ! 
The potency of the naine was not wholly in the impression made by it on the 
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general public. It is a singular fact that the members of the Klan were them- 
selves the first to feel its weird infiuence. They had adopted a mysterious name. 
.Thereupon the original plan was modified so as to make everything connected 
with the order harmonize with the name. 

Amusement was still the end in view ; but the methods by which they 
proposed to win it were now those of secrecy and mystery. So when the report 
of the committee on rules and ritual came up for consideration, the recommenda- 
tions were modified to adapt them to the new idea. The report, as finally adopted, 
provided for the following officers : 

A Grand Cyclops, or presiding officer. 

A Grand Magi, or vice-president. 

A Grand Turk, or marshal. 

A Grand Exchequer, or treasurer. 

Two Lictors, who were the outer and inner guards of the “den,” as the place 
of meeting was designated. 

Profound secrecy was imposed upon all members as to 
the order and everything pertaining to it. They desired accessions ; 
but they knew human nature well enough to know that if they 
gave the impression that they wished to be exclusive, then appli- 
cations for membership would be numerous. 

Each member was required to provide himself with the following outfit : 

A white mask for the face with orifices for the eyes and nose. 

A tall, fantastic cardboard hat, so constructed as to increase the wearer’s 
apparent height. 

A gown or robe of sufficient length to cover the enti re person. No parti- 
cular color or material, was prescribed. These were left to the individual’s taste 
and fancy ; and each selected what in his judgment would be the most hideous 
and fantastic, with the aim of inspiring the greatest amount of awe in the novice* 
These robes of different colors — often of the most flashy patterns of “ Dolly 
Varden” calicoes — added vastly to the grotesque appearance of the assembled 
Klan. 

Each member carried also a small whistle, with which, by means of a code 
of signals agreed upon, they held communications with one another. The only 
utility in this was to awaken inquiry. 

And the object of all this was — amusement. “Only this and 
nothing more.” The fun consisted partly in exciting the curiosity 
of the public and then in baffling it, but mainly in the initiation of 
new members. The initiations were conducted in a solitary half- 
ruined building situated on the brow of a ridge near the town, cover- 
ed with the limbless trunks of trees devastated by the cyclone 
which had partly demolished the house. It was a desolate, uncanny 
place ; but in every way suitable for a “ den,” and the Klan appro- 
priated it. When a meeting was held one Lictor was stationed at 
the house, the other fifty yards from it on the road leadings into 
the town. They were fantastically dressed, and bore tremendous 
spears as the badge of their office. 
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The preJimmades of the initiation consisted in leading the candidate aroui^d 
the rooms and down into the cellar, now and then placing before him obstructions, 
which added to his discomfort if not to bis mystification. After some rough 
sport of this description he was led before the Grand Cyclops, who solemnly ad- 
dressed to him numerous questions — some of them grave and serious, some of 
them absurd to the last degree. If the answers were satisfactory, the obligation 
to secrecy, which had already been administered in the beginning of the ceremony, 
was now exacted a second time. Then the Grand Cyclops commanded,: “ Place 
him before the royal altar and adorn his head with the regal crown/’ 

The “ royal altar” was a large looking-glass. The “ regal crown” was a huge 
hat bedecked with two enormous donkey ear?. In this head-gear the candidate 
was placed before a mirror and directed to repeat the couplet ; 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

As the last words were falling from his lips the Grand Turk removed the 
bandage, and before the candidate was his own image in the mirror. To increase 
the discomdture and chagrin which any man in such a situation would naturally 
feel, the removal of the bandage was the signal to the Klan for indulgence in the 
most uproarious and boisterous mirth. The Grand Cyclops relaxed the rigor of 
his rule, and the decorum hitherto maintained disappeared, while the “den” rang 
with shouts and peals of laughter. And worse than all, as he looked about him, 
he saw that he was surrounded by men dressed in hideous garbs aud masked so 
that he could not recognize one of them. 

Meanwhile the Klan came to be the sensation of the hour. 
Every issue of the local paper contained some notice of the strange 
order, notices which were copied into other papers, and so its fame 
spread. Soon applications came for permission to establish “ dens ’* 
at various points in the county, which was granted, and the 
applications multiplied rapidly. 

During the fall and winter of 1866 the growth of the Klan was rapid. It 
spread over a wide extent of territory. Sometimes, by a sudden leap, it appeared 
in localities far distant from any existing “ dens.” A stranger from West Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, or Texas, visiting in a neighborhood where the order 
prevailed, would he initiated, and on his departure carry with him permission 
to establish a ^*den” at home. In fact, it was done often without such permission. 
The connecting link between these “ dens” was very fragile. By a sort of tacit 
agreement the Pulaski Klan was regarded as the source of power and auihority. 
The Grand Cyclops of this “ den” was virtually the ruler of the order ; but as he 
had no method of communication with subjects or subordinates, and no way in 
which to enforce his mandates, his authority was more fancy than fact. But so 
far there had appeared no need for rigid rules and close supervision. The leading 
spirits of the Ku Klux were still contemplating nothing more serious than 
amusment. They enjoyed the baffled curiosity and wild speculations of a 
mystified public even more than the rude sport afforded by the ludicrous initiations. 
Such is the account of the Ku Klux Klan in the first period of its history, -from 
June, 1866, to April', 11867. Yet all this time it was gradually and in a very 
jAatural way taking on new features not at first remotely contemplated by the ori- 
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ginators of the order ; features which finally transformed the Ku Klux Klan into 
a band of ** Regulators.” 

The transformation was effected by the combined operation of 
three causes. First, the mystery and secrecy in which the Klan 
veiled itself worked upon the feelings of its members, who were 
led to expect great developments, and who were thus thrown into 
an unhealthy and dangerous state of mind. The second cause 
was the impression made by the Klan on the public, who regarded 
it with a feeling akin to awe and terror, as did especially the 
coloured population. Thirdly, there was the wholly anomalous 
condition of things in the South at the time. 

There were two causes of vexation and exasperation which the people were 
in no good mood to bear. One of these causes related to that class of men who, 
like scum, were thrown to the surface in the great upheaval. Most of them had 
played traitor to both sides ; on that account they were despised. Had they been 
Union men from conviction, that would have been forgiven them. But they were 
now engaged in keeping alive discord and strife between the sections, as the only 
means of preventing themselves from sinking back into the obscurity from which 
they had been upheaved. They were doing this in a way not (wdy malicious, but 
exceedingly exasperating. The second disturbing element was the negroes. 
Their transition from slavery to citizensh'P was sudden. They were not only not 
fitted for the cares of self-control and maintenance so suddenly thrust upon them, 
but they entered their new r61e in life under the delusion that freedom meant 
license. 

o « O • « • o 

The administration of civil law was only partly re-estoblishcd. On that 
account, and for other reasons mentioned, there was an amount of disorder and 
violence prevailing over the country which has never been equalled at any period 
of its history. The depredations on property by theft, and by wanton destruction 
for the gratification of petty revenge, were to the last degree annoying. A large 
part of these depiedations were the work of bad white men, who expected that 
their lawless deeds would be credited to the negroes. 

Hence followed the transforniiiig of the Klan into regulators, 
with, no doubt, good immediate results, but disastrous in the end. 
For a while the robberies ceased, and under the fear of (he dreaded 
Ku Klux the negroes made great progress in industry and general 
good behaviour. 

But events soon occurred which showed the danger of the 
transformation, and that the Klan must be brought under better 
control by its leaders. To disband the Klan was then impossible ; 
it was determiited to reprganize it. A coaventioti of delegates 
from all the “ dens” was held at Nashville, Tenn., in the sprine* 
of 1867. 

At this convention the territory covered by the Klan was designated' as 
*tThe Invisible Empire.” This was subdivided into ** realms,” coterminous with the 
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boundaries of States. The “realms” were divided into “dominions,” corresponding 
to congressional districts ; the “ dominions” into “ provinces,” coterminous with 
counties ; and the “ provinces” into “ dens." 

To each of these departments officers were assigned. Except hi the case 
of the supreme officer, the duties of each were minutely specified. These officers 
were: 

The Grand Wizard of the Invisible Empire and his ten Genii. The powers 
of this officer were almost autocratic. 

The Grand Dragon of the Realm and his eight Hydras. 

The Grand Titan of the Dominion and his six Furies. 

The Grand Giant of the Province and his four Goblins. 

The Grand Cyclops of the Den and his two Night Hawks. 

A Grand Monk. 

A Grand Scribe. 

A Grand Exchequer. 

A Grand Turk. 

A Grand Sentinel. 

One of the most important things done by this Nashville convention was 
to make a positive and emphatic statement of the principles of the order. It 
was in the following terms : 

“We recognize our relation to the United States Government ; the supremacy 
of the Constitution ; the constitutional laws thereof ; and the union of States 
thereunder.” 

If these men were plotting treason, it puzzles one to know why they should 
make such a statement as that in setting forth the principles of the order. 
This statement was not intended for public circulation. It is now given to the 
public for the first time. Every man who was a Ku Klux really took an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. 

The Klan, while now courting publicity, attempted to push to 
the extreme limits of illustration the power of the mysterious over 
the minds of men. An order was issued by the Grand Dragon of the 
Realm of Tennessee to the Grand Giants of the Provinces for a 
general parade, in the capital town of each province, on the night of 
the 4th of July, 1867. 

It will be sufficient for this narrative to describe that parade as witnessed 
by the citizens of Pulaski. On the morning of that day the citizens 'found the 
sidewalks thickly strewn with slips of paper bearing the printed words : “ The 

Ku Klux will parade the streets to-night.” This announcement created great 
excitement. The people supposed that their curiosity, so long baffled, would now 
be gratified. They were confident that this parade would at least afford them 
the opportunity of learning who belonged to the Ku Klux Klan. 

Soon after nightfall the streets were lined with an expectant and excited 
throng of people. Many came from the surrounding country. The members 
of the Klan in the county left their homes in the afternoon and travelled alone, 
or in squads of two or three, with their paraphernalia carefully concealed. If 
questioned, they answered that they were going to Pulaski to see the Ku Klux 
parade. After nightfall they assembled at designated points near the four main 
roads leading into the town. Here they donned their robes and disguises, and" 
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put covers of gaudy materials oti their horses. A sky-rocket sent up from some 
point iu the town was the signal to mount and move. The different companies 
met and joined each other on the public square in perfect silence ; the discipline 
appeared to be admirable. Not a word was spoken. Necessary orders were 
given by means of the whistles. ! n single hie, in deathlike stillness, with funeral 
slowness, they marched and counte rmarched throughout the town. While the 
column was headed north on one street it was going south on another. By 
crossing over in opposite directions the lines were kept up in almost unbroken 
continuity. The effect was to create the impression of vast numbers. This 
marching and countermarching was kept up for about two hours, and the Klan 
departed as noiselessly as they came. The public were more than ever mystified. 
The efforts of the most curious to find out who were Ku Klux failed. One 
gentleman from the country was confident that he could identify the riders by 
the horses. But, as we have said, the horses were disguised as well as the riders. 
Determined not to be baffled, during a halt of the column he lifted the cover of 
a horse that was near him, and recognized his own steed and saddle, on which 
he had ridden into town. The town people were on the alert to see who of the 
young men of the town would be with the Ku Klux. All of them, almost 
without exception, were marked mingling freely and conspicuously with the 
spectators. 

Perhaps the greatest illusion produced was in regard to the numbers taking 
part in the parade. Reputable citizens were confident that the number was not 
less than three thousand. Others, whose imaginations were more easily wrought 
upon, were quite certain there were ten thousand. The truth is that the number 
of Ku Klux in the parade did not exceed four hundred. This delusion in regard 
to numbers prevailed wherever the Ku Klux appeared. It illustrates how little 
the testimony of even an eye-witness is worth in regard to anything which makes 
a deep impression on him by reason of its mysteriousness. 

One or two incidents will illustrate the methods resorted to 
to play upon the superstitious fears of the negroes and others. 

At the parade in Pulaski, while the procession was passing a comer on 
which a negro man was standing, a tall horseman in hideous garb turned aside 
from the line, dismounted, and stretched out his bridle-rein toward the negro, 
as if he desired him to hold his horse. Not daring to refuse, the frightened 
African extended his hand to grasp the rein. As he did so, the Ku Klux took his 
own head from his shoulders and offered to place that also in the outstretched 
hand. The negro stood not upon the order of his going, but departed with 
a yell of terror. To this day he will tell you ; “ He done it, suah, boss. I seed him 
do it.” The gown was fastened by a drawstring over the top of the wearer’s 
head. Over this was worn an artificial skull made of a large gourd or of 
pasteboard. This, with the hat, could be readily removed, and the man would 
then appear to be headleSs. Such tricks gave rise to the belief— still prevalent 
among the negroes — that the Ku Klux could take themselves all to pieces 
whenever they wanted td. Some of the Ku Klux carried skeleton hands. These 
were made of bone or wood, with a wrist or handle long e nough to be held in 
the hand, which was concealed by the sleeve of the gown. The possessor of one 
of these was invariably of a friendly turn, and offered to shake hands with all 
he met, with what effect may be readily imagined. A trick of frequent perpetra- 
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tion in the country was for a horseman, spectral and ghostly- looking, to 9top 
before the cabin of some negro needing a wholesome impression and call for a 
bucket of water. If a dipper or gourd was brought it was declined, and the bucket* 
ful of water demanded. As if consumed by raging thirst, thel horseman grasped it 
and pressed it to his lips. He held it there till every drop of the water was poured 
into a gum or oiled sack concealed beneath the Ku KIux robe. Then the 
empty bucket was returned to the amazed negro with the remark : “ That^s good. 
It is the first drink of water I have had since I was killed at Shiloh,” Then a 
few words of counsel as to future behavior made an impression not easily for- 
gotten or likely to be disregarded. 

The hopes, however, derived from the new organization were 
rudely shattered. Official supervision grew less rigid, and bad 
men became members, who could not be, or were not controlled ; 
and, in the winter of 1^67 and the spring of 1868, many things were 
done by members or professed members of the Klan which were 
the subject of universal regret and condemnation. Its enemies 
petitioned for the intervention of the Government to suppress it, 
and the end came rapidly. What with unjust charges against the 
Klan followed by a hot zeal on its part for self-vindication against 
them, in addition to the misapprehension of the nature and objects of 
the order by those not members of it, and the feeling of intense 
hostility toward the Klan felt by the negroes and others, 
matters grew worse and worse. On several occasions the Klan 
was fired into, such attacks naturally provoking reprisals ; till the 
state of things became little short of open warfare. 

Tennessee was the first State to pass an anti-Ku Klux statute. 
In September 1868 a relentless and bloody statute was passed ; and 
to enforce it the Governor was authorized, if he deemed it necessary, 
to declare martial law in the infected counties and to call out troops. 
In some sections of the State a reign of terror followed the passage 
of this Act. In February 1869 a proclamation was issued by 
the*** Grand Wizard of the Invisible Empire” to his subjects, declaring 
the organization heretofore known as the Ku Klux Klan to be 
dissolved and disbanded. 

Thus lived, so died, this strange order. Its birth was an accident ; its 
growth was a comedy, its death a tragedy. It owed its existence wholly to 
the anomalous condition of social and civil affairs in the South during the years 
immediately succeeding the unfortunate contest in whiph so many brave men in 
blue aiid gray fell martyrs to their convictions. There never was, before or 
since; a period of our history when such an order could have lived. May 
there never be again I 
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Easter Week in Amorgos. By T. Theodore Bent — Easter in 
Amorgos, the remotest island of the Cycladic group, is unlike Easter 
in other parts of Greece, for the Amorgiotes at this time devote them- 
selves to religious observances which now scandalize the more ad- 
vanced lights of the Hellenic Church ; but popul ar feeling, and the 
priests, who gain thereby, stand in the way of the liberal-minded 
Methodios, the Amorgos metropolitan, who cannot bear the prophetic 
source or oracle for which this island is celebrated. 

Landing from the weekly steamer we do not find much to inter- 
est us in the few houses by the quay ; but after an hour’s climb, we 
reached the town, situated 1,000 feet above the sea in a strong posi- 
tion where pirates could not molest it. 

The chief feature of the place is a big rock, 100 feet high, rising 
straight out of the centre of the town ; from the top of this rock the 
view over the much-indented coast and peaky mountains of Amorgos. 
Is truly magnificent. 

The first object’ which struck us was the costume of the elderly women ; 
that wretched steamer has brought iu western fashion now, so that the younger 
women scorn their ancestral dress, but the old crones still seem to totter and 
stagger beneath the weight of their traditional headgear. There is a soft cushion 
on the top of the head, a foot high at least, covered with a dark handkerchief, 
and bound over the forehead with a yellow one ; behind the head is another 
cushion, over which the dark handkerchief hangs half way down the back, and 
the yellow handkerchief is brought tightly over the mouth so as to leave only the 
nose projecting, and is then bound round so as to support the hindermost cushion. 
This complicated erection rejoices in the name of tourlos^ and is hideously 
grotesque, except when the old women go to the wells, and come back with 
huge amphorae full of water poised on the top of it, plying their distaffs busily 
the while, totally unconcerned about the weight on their heads. Naturally a 
head dress such as this is not easy to change, and the old women rarely move it 
♦ until their heads itch too violently from the vermin they have collected within. 

♦ 52 .' 
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We only saw the rest of the old Amoi^ote costume on a feast day ; wiUi 
the exception of the troulos^ or iourlos^ the silks and brocades of olden days 
are abandoned in ordinary life. 

The demarch entrusted us to Papa Dcmetrios, whom he described 
as the only man who knew anything about Amorgos, and under his 
guidance we visited remote parts of the island, whilst the world was 
preparing for the Easter feast. As regards this, we will confine our- 
selves to whkt is peculiar to Amorgos. 

First of all we will visit a convent, the wonder of Amorgos^ and, 
next, to Megaspelaion, the wealthiest convent in Greece, 

■The position chosen for this convent is most extraordinary. A long line of 
cliff, about two miles from the town, runs sheer down i,ooo feet into the sea ; 
a narrow road, or ledge, along the coast leads along this cliff to the convent, 
which is built half way up. Nothing but the outer wall is visible as you approach. 
'J'he church and cells are made inside the rock. This convent was founded by the 
Byzantine emperor, Alexius Commenus, whose picture existed until lately, but 
they suffer here frequently from rocks which fall from above, one of which fell 
not long ago and broke into the apse of the church and destroyed the picture of 
the emperor. 

We entered by a drawbridge, with fortifications against pirates, and wertf 
Shown into the reception room, where the superior, a broth er of the member 
for Satitorin, met us, and conducted us to the cells in the rock above, to the large 
storehou.ses below, and to the narrow church, with its five magnificent silver pic- 
tures, three of which were to be the object of such extraordinary veneration 
during Easter week. The position of this convent is truly awful. From the 
balconies one looks deep down into the sea. and overhead towers the red rock* 
blackened for some distance by the smoke of the convent fires ; here and there 
are dotted holes in the rock w here hermits used to dwell in almost inaccessible 
eyries. 

Three of the five silver eikons in this church were to be the ob- 
ject of our veneration for seven days to come. 

One adorns a portrait of the Madonna herself, found, they Sc-iy. by some 
sailors in the sea below, and is beautifully embossed and decorated with silver ; 
one of St. George Balsamitis, the patron saint of the prophetic source of Amor- 
gos, of which more anon ; and the other is an iron cross set in silver, and found, 
they say, on the heights of Mount Krytelos, a desolate mountain to the north of 
Amorgos. 

At nine o’clock on JEastcr morning we and all the world started 
forth to meet the holy eikotis from the convent, at a place only a 
quarter of a mile from the town, at the top of the steep clift Here 
all the inhabitants of the island were assembled to do reverence. 

I was puzzled as to what could be the meaning of three round circles likfe 
threshing floors, left empty in the tnidst of the assemblage. All round were spread 
gay rugs and' carpets, and rich brocades ; every one seemed subdued by a sort 
of reverential'^we. Papa Demetrios and two other chosen priests, together with 
♦hfj ir iLtolytes, set forth along the narrow road to the convent to fetch the eikpus^ 
for ho mptik is allowed to* participate in this great ceremony. They must sto|i 
in th^ ^ellnimd prayj it wjould never do for them to be contaminated fy the 
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pOfftps and VankHss of so gay a ^hroAg.- So at the convent dhor, year after year 
at Easter time, the superior hands over to. the three priests the three precious 
eikons, to be worshipped for a week. A standard led the way, the iron cross on 
a staff followed, the two eikons came next, and as they wended their way by the 
narrow path along the sea the priests and their acolytes chanted monotonous 
muisicof praise. The crowd was now in breathless excitement, as they werie.seen 
to approach, and as the three treasures were set up >0 the three threshing 0oors 
everybody prostrated himself on his carpet and worshipped. It was the g^eat 
panegyric of Amorgos, and of the 5,000 inhabitants of the island not one who 
was able to come was absent* It was an impressive sight to look upon. Steep 
mountains on either side, below at a giddy depth the blue sea, and all around the 
fanatical islanders were lying prostrate in prayer, wrought to the highest pitch of 
religious fanaticism. 

The eikofis were then conveyed, mid the firing of guns and ring- 
ing of bells, to the Church of Christ in the town, and vespers were 
sung in the presence of a crowded audience. 

On Monday morning there was a liturgy at the church where 
the etkons were, and then a procession was formed to carry them 
to the summit of Mount Elias, which towers some 2,000 feet above 
the town. 

It was curious to watch the progress up the rugged slopes, the standard- 
bearer in front, the eikon and priests behind, chanting hard all the time with 
kings of iron. Not so my friend the demarch, with whom 1 walked. His 
portly frame felt serious inconvenience from such violent exercise, so \ye sat 
for a while on- a stone, and he related to me bow in times of drought these 
eikons would be borrowed from the convent to make a similar ascent to the 
summit of Mount Elias’ to pray for rain, and how the peasants would follow in 
crowds to kneel and pray before the shrine. 

It is strange how closely tlie prophet Elias of the Christian Greek ritual 
corresponds to Apollo, the sun god of old ; the name Eiias and Helios 
doubtless suggested the idea, just as now St. Artemidos in some parts has 
the attributes of Artemis. When it thunders they say Prophet Elias is driving 
In his chariot in pursuit of dragons, he can send rain when he likes, like 
ofifipLog Zevg of ancient mj^hology, and his temples, like those of Phoebus 
Apollo, are invariably set on high, and visited with great reverence in times of 
drought or deluge. 

After the liturgy on Mount Elias the somewhat tired priests partook of 
the refreshments prepared for them, for Phoebus Apollo was very hot to>day 
and the eikons were heavy, and my host, the demarch, enjoyed himself vastly, 
for his pious effort was over, and the descent was simple to him. 

All the uiienergetic world was waiting below, and Papa 
JDemetrios gaily chaffed the lazy ones on the way to vespers for 
fheir lack of religious zeal The nejct day the .fiikons were to 
visit the once celebrated church of St. ^George Balsam itis, where 
fe the prophetic ‘ source of Amorgos. It is a wild walk ^ong a 
narrow mountsdn ridge about two miles from the town. At the 
begiuning of the century this oracle of Amorgos was consulted by 
thousands, and reminds one forcibly of the shrine of Delphi of 
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old, or the sanctuary of Trophonius^ in the fluctuations of popular 
favour which have attended its utterings. 

There is the' church on the slopes of a hill commanding^ an almost deserted ’ 
valley, there are the tall religious cypresses towering above it. The genius ‘ 
of the place is decidedly awe-inspiring. No habitations are near, only the^ 
ruins of an old water-mill, garlanded with maiden-hair, which was once doubt- 
less worked by a branch of the sacred stream. Over the doorway, as 1 
entered, I read that the church was repaired in 1688, and then I stepped 
with Papa Anatolios into the dark pronaos, covered with frescoes representing 
the adventures of St. George, the modern Theseus, of St. Charalambos, the 
modern ^Csculapius, and of St Nicholas, the modern Poseidon, the tutelary deity 
of seamen. 

On entering the narthex Papa Anatolios still demurred much about open- 
ing the oracle for me, fearing that I intended to scoff ; but at length I prevailed 
upon him, and he put on his chasuble and went hurriedly through the liturgy 
to St. George before the altar. After this he took a tumbler, which he asked 
me carefully .to inspect, and on my expressing my satisfaction as to its clean- 
ness he , proceeded to unlock a little chapel on the right side of the narthex 
with mysterious gratings all round, and adorned inside and out with frescoes 
of the Byzantine school. Here was the sacred stream, the ayidcrfia, which 
Aows into a marble basin, carefully kept clean with a sponge at hand for the 
purpose lest any extraneous matter should by chance get in. Thereupon he 
filled the tumbler and went to examine its contents in the sun^s rays with a 
microscope that ho might read my destiny. He then returned to the steps of the 
altar and solemnly delivered his oracle. 

The prie.sts of St. George have numerous unwritten rules 
which guide them in delivering their answers. Papa Anatolios 
told me many of them. 

1. If the water is clear with many white specks in it about the size of a 
small pearl, and if these sink but rise again, it signifies health and success but 
much controversy. I was a foreigner and a guest, so politely he prophesied this 
lot for me. 

2. If there is a small white insect in the water, which rushes about hither 
and thither in the glass, there is no fear of storm or fire. 

3. Black specks.; are bad, and indicate all sorts of misfortunes according 
to their position in the water ; if they float they are prospective. Some that 
appeared in my glass sank, which Papa Anatolios told me referred to difficulties 
of the past. 

4. Hairs are often found therein ; these indicate cares, ill health, and loss 
of money. From these I was luckily exempt, but my unfortunate servant, 
who tired his luck after me, had lots in his glass. Poor man, he never recovered 
his peace of mind till dinner time, when the enlightened demarch laughed at his 
fears and told him some reassuring anecdotes. 

5. When you ask a direct question concerning matrimony or otherwise* 
the wily priest regulates his answers by these microscopic atoms which float 
in the glass.. If the marble bowl is empty at Easter time the year will be a 
bad one ; if full, the contrary. This is easily accounted for by the rainfall. 

These and many other points Papa Anatolios told me, and I thanked him 
for letting me off so nmrcifully. 
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Ta niy surprise oh offering him a remuneration foir opening to me the 

oracle he flatly refused and seemed indignant; ' 

Meanwhile Papa Anatolios discoursed freely about his oracle. 
The church of the oracle is rich, and at various epochs has been 
filled with votive offerings, such as wedding wreaths from njatri- 
monially inclined consulters, and silver ships from ’ mariners 
whose course has been directed safely by the oracic. 

All manner and kind of limbs are hung up here and there in dazzling 
confusion, very like, I thought, what an old heathen temple must have looked 
like when hung around with the avaOijfmTa to the gods. Nowhere is one brought 
so closely face to face with the connecting links between heathendom and 
Christendom as one is in Greece : the eikons themselves are worn away with 
kisses like that statue of Hercules at Agrigentum, which Cicero speaks of as 
being worn away by the same pious treatment. The lamps that burn before 
them, and the little household shrine% had all their parallel in the ancient 
belief. 

The next day was spent in strolling quietly about the town 
and ingratiating ourselves into the good graces of the old women 
of the place, who had much that is quaint to tell. 

I had heard of Kera Maria’s wonderful skill in incantations, and according- 
ly wished to hear one. It is exceedingly difficult to get at these quack charms 
for curing diseases by the magic of certain words, full faith in which exists 
largely in the remote islands, to the exasperation of the local Hippocrates. 
The old witch in question was of course busy with her loom — her apyaXiov, as 
they call them here, reminding one of the Homeric word to express toil and 
difficulty of execution ; so 1 sent my man before me to inform her— by no 
means an untruth — that the English gentleman had a pain, and having heard 
of her skdl in magic was desirous of being relieved of the same. She mumbled 
to herself as I entered, and as she mumbled she made certain curious signs ; 
her words were very indistinct, but that evening, thanks to the kindly aid of 
Papa Demetrios, 1 was able to obtain them and append a literal transla- 
tion ; — 

Belly I woeful belly ! 

Woeful and fearful that thou art, 

E)own on the sea shore, down on the beach, 

Are three spoons. 

One of them has honey, another milk, another the entrails 
of a man. 

Eat honey, drink milk, and leave the bowels of the man.” 

The quaintness of these incantations struck me forcibly in my wander- 
ings through the islands. 1 collected many of them, but none quainter than 
this. ^ 

The next day was to be the blessing of the ships, the chief 
day in the estimation of most, since eveiy Aniorgiote is interested 
in shipping. 

When the procession reached the shore the metropolitan priest of the 
island entered a bark decorated with carpets and fine linen, carrying with 



hixtlthd iireddtts eikamtf the Hle^aavins JMadcAiiliai* ; he w^e rowed to 'each 
ship in turn» and blessed them, whilst • the pOc^le all knelt along the shore, and^^ 
as each bleSstng waS. concluded a gun wds hred as a herald of joy* . The rest of 
the day was spent in reveliy- 

On the two following days the writer did not accoin- 
pany'the eikona^ but t69k a long trudge over hill and • dale with 
Papa Demetrios ,to visit his old father, a peasant of some 8o 
years of age, who owns and tills the site of the once powerful 
dty of Arkesini, to the south of Amorgos* 

Papa Demetrios, on entering bis father’s house, touched the ground with 
his fingers as a token of respect before embracing him. His sisters, on the 
epatrary* touched the ground with their fingers before kissing the proffered 
hand of their priestly brother. The old man was surrounded by his implements 
of husbandry — his plough, his . sickle, and his wooden, spade, his pronged hoe 
for trimming his vines (the SfKsXXa, which Mre read of in Sophocles, and. 
which still exists in Amorgos with its old name reduced to SficXa). Into the 
Crannies of his wall he bad stpwed dway 'a lot of the antiquities ho had found 
whilst dijtging. These he generously placed at my disposal — old plummets 
for lines, old weights and measures and implements for polishing marble. Before 
wo left he gave us a pull at his raki>bottle, drinking first himself, according to 
the old custom, to prove that his liquor was not poisoned. 

The Sunday next after Easter may be said to be the real 
festival in Amorgos* for on this day the elkons return to their home. 
The same concourse of people assembled on the spot where they met them* 
to bid farewell, and 500 men then accompanied the three priests all the way to the 
convent along the narrow road, and the monks beneficently presented each with 
as much bread and cheese as he could carry, for which purpose large baskets full 
Of these materials were collected at the convent door ; and the Easter dole took ujp 
well nigh all the afternoon. 

Towai^ds 5 o'clock there was a going to and fro in the little 
filateaii before the church of the towiir . 

Old women with the large wagging iottrlos on their heads arrived to get 
a good position for the sight, each with ber little stool under her arm — these 
stools being about six inches high, and made of cross bits of wood and covered 
with goat’s skin. Places were reserved for the demarcb and ourselves on a stone 
ledge which runs along the fagade of the church. The musicians came, and had 
i^eats placed for them tmder the wavy plane-tree which adorned the middle of the 
square. There were three of them: one with a cUhara, another with a lyre, and 
another with a flute. After half an hour’s delay, the chief priest came and took 
the plat^ of hotiour, being a stone armchair on the same ledge on which WO'were 
sitting; hOd this was the signal for themusicians to begin*. The week’s veneration 
for the eikons was at an end, and the Amorgiotes were now prepared, for 
er^ymettt. 

' TtlUb gftily* amid the l^autics of that famous dance, the Greel^ 
Sartos, which went waving round the plane-tree in the village square 
lighted up by the brilitaht costumes of the dancers, did the writer's 
stay in Amorgos end. : 
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Jack’s Courtship ; a Sailor’s Yam of Love and Shipwreck. Chapters XXVI- 
XXVIIL I3y W. Clark Russell 
Sunny Brighton. By Ricuakl Jefferies ... 

A lUue Grass Penelope. Chapters I and II. By Bret Harts 
Maurice. By A. K. H. B. 

Ballade of Railway Novels. By A. Lang 
The First White Butterfly. By E. Kav Rouinson 
Madam. Chapters XXXI-XXXV. By Mrs. Oliphant 

Sunny Brighton. — We give a few extracts from this spirited 
description of the sunny town. Mr. Jefferies’s vivid and glittering style 
was never, we think, even in the famous “ Gamekeeper” articles in the 
Pall Mall Gazette^ seen to greater advantage than in these brilliant 
sketches. 

Some of the old streets opening out of the King’s Road look very pleasant on 
a sunny day. They run to the north, so that the sun over the sea shines nearly 
straight up them, and at the farther end where the houses close in on higher 

ground, the deep blue sky descends to the rooftrees. The old red tiles, the 

red chimneys, the green jalousies, give some colour ; and beneath there are 
shadowy corners and archways. They are not too wide to whisper across, for 
it is curious that to be interesting a street must be narrow, and the pavements 
are but two or three bricks broad. These pavements are not for the ad- 
vantage of foot passengers ; they are merely to prevent cart-wheels from 

grating against the houses. There is nothing ancient or carved in these 

streets, they are but moderately old, yet turning from the illumi- 
nated sea it is pleasant to glance up them as you pass^ in their 
stillness and shadow, lying outside the inconsiderate throng waUpng to and 
fro, and contrasting in their irregularity with the set fagades of the front. 

Opposite, across the King’s Road, the mastheads of the fishing boats on 

the beach just rise above the rails of the clifll^ tipped with fluttering 
.pennants, or fish-sloped vanes changing to the wind. They have a pulley 
at the end of a curved piece of iron for hauling up the lantern to the top 
of the mast when trawling; this thin curve, with a dot at . the extre- 
mity suimounting the straight and rigid mast, suits tlie artist’s peo- 
eil. The. gold-plate shop— there is a bust of l?syche in the doot- 
.way — often attracts the eye in passing, gold and silver plate in large 
masses , is striking, and it is a very good place, to stand a minute 

and notice the passers-by. It is a Piccadilly crowd by the v?sea— exactly 
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same style of people you meet in Piccadilly, but freer In dressy and 
particularly in hats. All fashionable Brighton parades the King’s Road 
twice a day, morning and afternoon, always on the side of the shops. 
The route is up and down the King’s Road as far as Preston Street^ 
back again and up East Street. Riding and driving Brighton extends 
its Rotten Row sometimes to Third Avenue, Hove. These welldressed 
and leading people never look at the sea. Watching by the gold-plate 
shop you will not observe a single glance in the direcllsn of the sea, beauti- 
ful as it is, gleaming under the sunlight. They do not take the slight- 
est interest in sea, or sun, or the sky, or fresh breeze calling white horses 
from the deep. Their pursuits are purely, “ Social” and neither ladies nor gentle- 
men. ever go on the beach or lie where the surge comes to the feet. 
The beach is ignored; it is almost, perhaps quite vulgar; or rather it is 
entirely outside the pale. . No one .rows, very few sail ; the sea is not “the thing** 
in Brighton, which is the last nautical of seaside places. There is more talk 
of horses. 

The wind, coming up the cliff seems to bring with it whole arm- 
fuls of sunshine, and to throw the warmth and light against you as 
you . -linger. The walls and glass reflect the light and push back the 
wind : in puffs and eddies ; the awning flutters ; light and wind spring 
upwards from the pavement ; the sky is richly blue against the para- 
pets overhead ; there are houses on one side, but on the other open space 
and sea, and dim clouds in the extreme distance. The atmosphere is full 
of light, and gives a sense of liveliness ; every atom of it is in motion. 
How delicate are the forelegs of these thoroughbred horses passing ! Small 
and slender, the hoof as the limb rises seems to hang by a thread, yet 
there is strength and speed in those sinews. Strength is often associated 
•with size, with the mighty flank, the round barrel, the great shoulder. 
But 1 marvel more at the manner in which that strength is conveyed 
through these slender sinews ; the huge brawn and breadth of flesh all depend upon 
these little cords. It is at these junctions that the wonder of life is most evident. The 
succession of well-shaped horses, overtaking and passing, crossing, meeting, their 
high-raised heads and action increase the impression of pleasant movement. 
Quick wheels, sometimes a tandem, or a painted coach, towering over 
the. line, — so rolls the procession of busy pleasure. There is colour in hat 
and bonnet, feathers, flowers, and mantles, not brilliant but rapidly chang- 
ing, and in that sense bright. Faces on which the sun shines and the 
wind blows, whether cared for or not, and lit up thereby ; faces seen 
for a moment and immediatly followed by others as interesting; a flowing 
gallery of portraits ; all life, life I Waiting unobserved under the awning, 
occasionally, too, 1 hear voices as the throng goes by on the pavement — 
pleasant ton^ of people chatting and the human suns^ne of laughter. The 
atmosphere is full of movement, full of light, and life streams to and fro. 

Yonder, over the road, row of fishermen lean dgainst the rails of the clifi^ 
some with their backs. to the sea, some facing it “The cliff” is rather a misnomer, 
it is more like a sea-wall in height < This row of stout men in blue jerseys^ or 
copper-hued tan frocks, seems to be always there, always waiting for the tide— or 
nothing, .v Each has his particular position ; one, shorter than the rest, leans with 
"hieelbows betekwarda/^n^the low rail f another hangs over and looks down at the 
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site of the fish market, an older > man stands upright, aad^from long habit ' looker 
steadily out to sea. They have their hands In their pockets, they appear iat and 
jolty, as round as the curves of their smadcs drawn up on the beach beneath them. 
They are of such that “ sleep o* nights;’* no anxious ambition disturbs dieir placid’ 
dity. No man in this world knows how to absolutely do — ^nothing, like a fisherman.' 
Sometimes he turns round, sometimes he does not, that is all. The sun shines, the 
breeze comes up the cliff, far away a French fishing lugger is busy enough. The 
boats on the beach are idle, and swarm of boys are climbing over them, swinging 
on a rope from the bowsprit, or playing at marbles under the clift. Bigger boys^ 
collect under the lee of a smack, and do nothing cheerfully. The fashionable 
throng hastens to and fro, but the row leaning against the railings do not stir. 

The fishing at Brighton is said to be in a doleful state. There 
have been “ no herrings” these two years. One man went out with his 
smack, and after working for hours returned with one sole. The 
fisherman say they can get a better market for the fish they do catch 
by sending them to Paris. 

I like to go down on the beach among the fishing boats, and to recline on the 
shingle by a smack when the wind comes gently from the west, and the low wave 
breaks but a few yards from my feet. I like the occasional passing scent of pitch, 
they are melting it close by : I confess I like tar ; one’s hands smell nice afte^ 
touching ropes. It is more like home down on the beach here ; the men are doing 
something real sometimes, there is the clink of a hammer ; behind me there is a 
screen net, in which rents are being repaired ; a big rope yonder stretches as the horse 
goes round, and the heavy smack is drawn slowly up over the pebbles. The full 
curves of the rounded bows beside me are pleasant to the eye, as any curve 
is recalling those of woman. Mastheads stand up against the sky, and a loose rope 
swings as the breeze strikes it ; a veer of the wind brings a puff of smoke from 
the funnel of a cabin, where some one is cooking, but it is not disagreeable, like 
smoke from a house chimney-pot ; another veer carries it away again, — depend 
upon it the simplest thing cooked there is nice. Shingle rattles as it is shovelled 
up for ballast — the sound of labour makes me more comfortably lazy. They are 
not in a hurry, and “ chivy” over their work either ; the tides rise and fall slowly, 
and they work in correspondence. No infernal fidget and fuss. Wonder how 
long it would take me to pitch a pebble so as to lodge on the top of that large 
brown pebble there ? I try, once now and then. 

There is a scheme on foot for planking over the ocean, beginning 
at the bottom of West Street. An immense central pier is proposed 
which would occupy the only available site for beaching the smacks. 
If carried out, the whole fishing industry must leave Brighton — ^to the 
fisherman the injury would be beyond compensation, and the aspect 
of Brighton itself would be destroyed. Brighton ought to rise in 
revolt against it. . 

All Brighton chimney-pots are put on with giant cement, in order to bear the 
strain of the tremendous winds rushing up from the sea. Heavy as the gales are^ 
they seldom do much mischief to the roofs, such as are recorded inland. On the 
King’s Roadaplate-glass window isjiow and then blown in, so that onhurricane days 
the shott^s are generally half shut It is said that the wind gets between the iron 
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shtmtrs and tise plate glass and shakes the windows loose. The heaviest waves soil 
in by the West Pier, and at the bottom of East Street Both sides of the West 
Pier arc washed by larger waves than, can be seen all along the coast from the 
Quarter Deck. Great rollers come in at the concrete groyne at the foot 
of East Street Exposed as the coast is, the waves do not convey so intense 
an idea of wildness, confusion, and power as they do at Dover. To see 
waves in their full vigour go to the Admiralty Pier and watch the seas 
broken by the granite wall. Windy Brighton has not an inch of shelter anywhere 
in a gale, and the salt rain driven by the wind penetrate^ the thickest coat The 
windiest spot is at the corner of Second Avenue, Hove ; the wind just there is 
almost enough to choke those who face it. Double windows — Russian fashion — are 
oemxpon all along the sca-front, and are needed. 

After a gale, when the wind changes, as it usually does, it is pleasant to see 
the ships work in to the verge of the shore. The sea is turbid and yellow with 
sand beaten up by the recent billows, — this yellowness extends outwards to a cer- 
tain Kfie, and is there succeeded by the green of clearer water. Beyond this again 
the surface looks dark, as if still half-angry, and clouds hang over it loth to retire 
from the strife. As bees come out of their hives when the rain ceases and tlie sun 
shines, so the vessels which have been lying-to in harbour, or under shelter of 
promontories, are now eagerly making their way down Channel, and, in order to 
get as long a tack and as much advantage as possible, they arc brought to the 
edge of the shallow water. Sometimes fifteen or twenty or more stand in ; all 
sizes from the ketch to the three-master ; the wind is not strong, but that peculiar 
drawing breeze which seems to pull a ship along, as if with a tow-rope. The brig 
stands straight for the beach, with all sail set ; she heels a little, not much ; she 
scarcely heaves to the swell and is not checked by meeting waves ; she comes 
almost to the yellow line of turbid water, when round she goes, and you can see 
the sails shiver as the breeze touches them on both surfaces for a moment. Then 
again she shows her stem and away she goes, while another approaches, and all 
day long they pass. There is always something shadowy, not exactly unreal, but 
shadowy about a ship ; it seems to carry a romance, and the imagination fashions 
a story to the swelling sails. 

The bright light of Brighton brings all things into clear relief, giving them 
an edge and outline ; as steel bums with a flame like wood in oxygen, so the 
minute particles of iron in the atmosphere seem to bum and glow in the sunbeams 
and ’a twofold illumination fills the air. Coming back to the place after a 
journey this brilliant light is very striking, and most new visitors notice it. Even 
a room with a northern aspect is full of light, too strong for some eyes, till accus- 
tomed to it. I am a great believer in light — sunlight — and of my free will never 
let it be shut out with curtains. Lij-ht is essential to life, like air ; light is thought; 
light is as fresh air to the mind. Brilliant sunshine is reflected from the houses, 
and All’s the streets. Tlie walls of the houses are clean and less discoloured by 
the deposit' of carbon than usual in most towns, so that the reflection is strongs 
from these white surfaces. Shadow there is none in summer, for the shadows are 
lit up by diffusion. Something in the atmosphere throws light down into shaded 
places as if from a mirror. Waves beat ceaselessly on the beach, and the undula- 
tions of light flow continuously forwards into the remotest corners. Pure air, free 
from suspended matter,, lets the light pass freely^ and perhaps this absence of 
suspended material is. the reason that .the heat is not so oppressive as would be 





sot^oaed considering' the glares Certainly it is not so bob as London ; . on going 
up. to town on a July or August day .it seems much hotter theroy so much so that 
one pants for air. Conversely in winter, London appears xxMich coldeij the thick 
dark atmosphere seeids to increase the bitterness of the easterly winds, and return- 
ing to Brighton is entering a warmer because clearer air« . Many complain of the 
brilliance of the light ; they say the glare is overpowering, but the eyes soon be- 
come acclimatised. This glare is one of the great recommendations of Brighton ; 
the strong light is evidently one of the causes of its healthfulness to those who 
need change^ There is no such glowing light elsewhere along the south coast ; 
these things are very local 

Mr. Jefferies thinks that the demand made for trees, to plant the 
streets and turn them into boulevards for shade, is very foolish. It is 
the dryness of the place that gives it its character. After a storm, 
after heavy rain for days, in an hour the pavements are not only dry 
but clean ; no dirt, sticky and greasy, remains. The only dirt in 
Brighton is made by the water-carts. Trees are the cause of damp ; 
glowing light, dry, clear and clean air, general dryness are the quali- 
ties tliat rendered Bright on a sanatarium ; light and glow without 
oppressive, moist heat ; in wintei a clear cold. Eastbourne is a plea- 
sant place, but to visit to Eastbourne, which is proud of its trees, in 
October, and to feel the damp fallen leaves under foot, will show how 
much better off is treeless Brighton. 

Let nothing chock the descent of those glorious beams of sunlight which 
fall at Brighton. Watch the pebbles on the beach ; the foam runs up and wets 
fhem, almost before it can slip back the sunshine has dried them again. So they 
are alternately wetted and dried. Bitter sea and glowing light, bright clear air, 
dry as dry, — that describes the place. Spain is the country of sunlight, burning 
sunlight ; Brighton is a Spanish town in England, a Seville. Very bright colours 
can be worn in summer because of this powerful light, the brightest are scarcely 
noticed, for they seem to be in concert with the sunshine. Is it difficult to paint 
in so strong a light ? Pictures in summer look dull and out of tune when this 
Seville sun is shining. Artificial colours of the palette cannot live in it. As a 
race we do not seem to care much for colour or art— I mean in the common 
things of daily life — else a great deal of colour might be effectively used in 
Brighton in decorating houses and woodwork. Much more colour might be put 
in the windows, brighter flowers and curtains ; more, too, inside the tooms ; the 
sober hues of London furniture and carpets are not in accord with Brighton 
light. Gold and ruby and blue, the blue of transparent glass, or purple, might 
be introduced, and the romance of colour freely indulged. At high tide on 
summer Spanish mantillas, Spanish fans, would not be out of place in the open 
air. No tint is too bright — scarlet, eardinal, anything the imagination fancies ; 
the brightest parasol is a matter of course. Stand, for instance, by the West 
Pier, on the Esplanade, looking east on a full-lit August day. The sea Is blue» 
Streaked with green, and is stilled with heat ; the low undulations can scarcely 
rise and fall for somnolence. The distant cliffs are white ; the houses yellowish- 
white ; the sky blue, more blue than fabled Italy. Light pours, down and th^ 
bitter salt sea wets the pebbles ; to look at them makes the mouth diy, in the 
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anconsciotts recollection of the saltness and bitterness. The flags droop, th» 
sails of the fishing-boats hang idle ; the land and the sea are conquered by the . 
great light of the sun. 

There are said to be more handsome women in Brighton than 
anywhere else in the world. They are so common that the standard 
of taste rises, and good looking faces that would be admired in other 
places pass by without notice. 

They are all plump, not to say fat, which would be rude ; very plump, and 
have the glow and bloom of youth upon the cheeks. They do not suffer from 
‘‘ pernicious anaemia,” that evil bloodlessness which London physicians are not 
unfrequently called upon to cure, when the cheeks are white as paper and have 
to be rosied with minute doses of arsenic. They extract their arsenic from the 
air. The way they. step and the carriage of the form show how full they are of 
life and spirits. Sarah Bernhardt will not come to Brighton if she can help it* 
lest she should lose that high art angularity and slipperiness of shape which suits 
her rdle. Dresses seem always to fit well, because people somehow expand to them. 
It is pleasant to see the girls walk, because the limbs do not drag, the feet are 
lifted gaily and with ease. Horse exercise adds a deeper glow to the face ; they 
ride up on the Downs first, out of pure cunning, for the air there is certain to 
impart a freshness to the features like dew on a flower, and then return and walk 
their horses to and fro the King’s Road, certain of admiration. However often 
these tricks are played, they are always successful. Those philanthropic folk who 
want to reform women’s dress, and call upon the world to observe how the pre- 
sent style contracts the chest, and forces the organs of the body out of place 
(what a queer expression it seems, “ organs I ”) have not a chance in Brighton, 
Girls lace tight and go in, for the tip of the fashion, yet they bloom and flourish 
as green bay trees, and do not find their skirts any obstacle in walking or ten- 
nis. The horse-riding that goes on is a thing to be chronicled ; they are always 
on horseback, and you may depend upon it that it is better for them than all the 
gymnastic exercises ever invented. The liability to strain, and even serious inter- 
nal injury, which is incurred in gymnastic exercise, ought to induce sensible people 
to be extremely careful how they permit their daughters to sacrifice themselves on 
this scientific altar. Buy them horses to ride, if you want them to enjoy good 
health and sound ^constitutions. Nothing like horses for women. Send the pro- 
fessors to Suakim, and put the girls on horseback. Whether Brighton grows 
handsome girls, or whether they flock there drawn by instinct, or become lovely 
by staying there, is an inquiry too difficult to pursue. There they are, one at least 
in every gproup, and you have to walk, as the Spaniards say, with your beard over 
your shoulder continually looking back at those who have passed. The only anti- 
dote known is to get married before you visit the place, and doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to its efficacy. In the south-coast Seville there is nothing done but 
heart-breaking ;itis so common it is likehammering flints for road-mending ? nobody 
cares if your heart is in pieces. They break hearts on horseback, and while walk- 
ing, playing tennis, shopping — actually at shopping, not to mention parties of every 
kind. No one knows where the next danger will be encountered, at the very 
next comer perhaps. Feminine garments have an irresistible flutter in the sea- 
breeze ; feathers have a beckoning motion. No one can be altogether good in 
Brighton, and that is the great charm of it. The language of the eyes is culti- 
vated to a marvellous degree ? as we say of dogs, th^y quite talk with their eyes. 
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Even when you do not chance to meet an exceptional beauty, still the plainer 
women are not plain like the plain women in other places. The average is higher 
among them, and they are not so irredeemably uninteresting. The flash of an 
eye, the shape of a shoulder, the colour of the hair-something or other pleases. 
Women without a single good feature are often good-looking in New Seville 
because of an indescribable style or manner. They catch the charm of the good- 
looking by living among them, so that if any young lady desires to acquire the 
art of attraction she has only to take train and join them. Delighted with our 
protectorate of Paphos, Venus has lately decided to reside on these shores. Every 
morning the girls’, schools go for their constitutional works ; there seem no end of 
these schools— the place has a garrison of girls, and the same thing is noticeable 
in their ranks. Too young to have developed actual loveliness, some in each 
band distinctly promise future success. After long residence the people become 
accustomed to good looks, and do not see anything especial around them, but on 
going away for a few days soon miss these pleasant faces. 

In reconstructing Brighton station, one thing was omitted — a balcony from 
which to view the arrival and departure of the trains in summer and autumn. 
The scene is as lively and interesting as the stage when a good play is proceed 
ing. So many happy expectant faces, often very beautiful j such a mingling of 
colours, and succession of different figures ; now a brunette, now golden hair : 
it is a stage, only it is real. The bustle which is not the careworn, anxious haste 
of business ; the rushing to and fro j the greetings of friends ; the smiles ; the shift- 
ing of the groups, some coming, and some going— plump and rosy,— it is really charm- 
ing. One has afancy dog, another a bright-bound novel ; very many have cavaliers, 
and look at the piles of luggage 1 What dresses, what changes and elegance 
concealed therein !— conjurors’ trunks out of which wonders will spring. Can 
anything look jollier than a cab overgrown with luggage, like huge barnacles, 
just starting away with its freight? One can imagine such a fund of enjoyment 
on its way in that cab. This happy throng seems to express something that 
delights the heart. 1 have often walked up to the station just to see it, and left 
feeling better. 
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The GROWING Power of the Republic of Chile.-— C hile is 


a long narrow strip of land lying wholly within the temperate zone, 
between the Andes and the Pacific. Its most southern point is 
in latitude corresponding to that of New York ; and then the coast 
breaks up into a labyrinth of islands reaching as far as the Straits 
of Magellan, all of which belong to Chile. In territory Chile is 
the smallest but two of the South American States, and its popu- 
lation is a little over' two millions. This is the State which has 
defeated the allied powers of two South American nations, has 
torn away from the conquered States the richest part of their pos- 
sessions, and has now become the first American Power in the 
Pacific. Let us examine into the causes, near and remote, of this 
remarkable growth* 

During all the period of the Spanish supremacy in America, Chile was regarded 
as a barren and unrewiM^ng re^on, and was a poor and homble, almost a des- 
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{lised, dependency to the vice-royalty of Peru. Mexico and Peru, with their 
comparatively advanced civilization and develc^cd mineral wealth, drew to them* 
selves most of those European noblemen and adventurers who sought the Spanish 
possessions in the New World, while Chile was colonized by hardy immigrants^ 
mostly from the Northern Provinces of Spain. Court favorites sought appoint- 
ments where the spoils were richest. Upon the west coast Lima was the point 
where greed and ambition centred, while Santiago di Chile was esteemed as 
undesirable a post as a British Governor might deem St. John's in Newfound- 
land in comparison with Ottawa. Chile, thus escaping foreign rapacity, was 
abandoned more to self-government than were the other Spanish dependencies. 
It also suffered peculiar hardships ; its chief coast town, Valparaiso, being sacked 
by buccaneers in the seventeenth century, and thrice in the two succeeding cen- 
turies nearly destroyed by earthquake. The consequence of these disasters was 
that the colonists smelted with the vigorous Indians, and a new race was deve^ 
loped. The Araucanian Indians* who were indigenous to the Chilean soil, were 
an exceedingly powerful people, and had been the last of the native South Ameri- 
can tribes to yield to the prowess of Spanish arms. An almost perfect union of 
these two absolutely unrelated races took place. The population of Chile, quite 
unlike that of Peru, which includes thirteen half-castes, is now made up simply 
of the pure-blooded descendants of the Spanish, who number one-fifth of the whole, 
and a single half-caste of Spanish and Indians, who are the remaining four-fifths, 
Indian blood ‘pervades not only the middle and lower classes of the people, but 
many of the most powerful and wealthy families also, and no such contempt 
attaches to the mixture as does in most other Spanish-speaking countries. No- 
thing like this, or of ethnological significance comparable with this, has hap- 
pened anywhere else in modem times. 

It was thus that while Lima was the Athens of Spanish 
America, Santiago became its Sparta. In the wars for indepen- 
dence, which were waged with Spain, the fighting capacity of the 
Chilean race was displayed, and after its final expulsion in 1824 
the republic of Bolivia was created. From that time Chile has 
Steadily aimed, to restrain Bolivia and Peru from a union, and twice 
has gone successfully to war to prevent it. 

After the perfection of its national independence, the Chilean Government 
soon passed into the permanent control of civilians, while the other Governments 
pf the west coast remained prizes for military chieftains. Its present constitution 
was framed in 1833, and though it is only half a century old it is the eldest writ^ 
ten national constitution in force in all the world except our own^ unless the 
Magna Charta of England be included in the category. The political history of 
Chile during the fifty years of its life has been that of a well-ordered common- 
wealth, but one of a most unusukl and interesting sort. Its Government has never 
been forcibly overthrojyn, and only one serious attempt at revolution has been 
made. Chile is in name and in an important sense a republic, and yet its Govemi- 
meat is an oligarchy. Suffrage is restricted to those male citizens who are 
registered, who are twenty-five years old- if unmarried and twenty-one if man 
ried, ,and who can read and write*; and there is also a stringent property qualifi- 
^pn. The conseqp^ce is that the privilege of voting is confined to an aristo* 





; In . 1876 ; " the total niimber of ballots' thrown for {^resident was only 4^1 r4* 
in a population of about two and a quarter millions. The president of Chile 
has immense powers of nomination and appointment, and when he is a man of 
yigorous will he tyrannically sways public policy, and can almost always dictate 
the name of his successor. The Government has thus become practically vested 
in a comparatively small number of leading Chilean families. There is no 
such thing as ‘^public opinion” in the sense in which we use tl^ phrase, and the 
newspapers, though ably conducted, do not attempt, as they do not. desirei to 
change the existing order of things. 

History does not furnish an example of a more powerful pcili- 
tical machine under the title of republic, nor one more ably 
directed as regards the aggrandisement of the country or more 
honestly administered as regards pecuniary corruption. 

The population of Chile doubled between 1843 and 1875 ; the quantity of 
land brought under tillage was quadrupled ; copper mines were discovered, and 
so worked that Chile became the chief copper-producing country in the world ; 
some of the silver mines rivaled the Comstock lode ; more than one thousand 
miles of railroad were built ; a foreign export trade of $31,695,039 was reported 
in 1878 j and two powerful iron-clads, which were destined to play a most import- 
ant part in Chilean affairs, were built in England. Meanwhile, the constitution 
was officially interpreted so as to guarantee religious toleration, and the political 
power of the Roman Catholic priesthood diminished. Almost everything good, 
except home manufact^ures and popular education, flourished. The development 
of the nation in these years was on a wonderful scale for a South American 
State, and the contrast between Chile and Peru was peculiarly striking. 

Early in 1879 began the great series of events which were to 
make the fortune of Chile. At this date Chile was suffering from 
a general depression in business pursuits. Its government was in a 
bad way. The public income in 1878 was about $14, 000, ocx) ; the 
out-go $21,000,000. There was a domestic debt of $16,916,022, 
and a foreign debt of $46,481,000. Chilean five per cents, were 
quoted in London at 64. 

In this state of things the governing oligarchy of Chile decided, rather 
suddenly, upon a scheme which was sure to result either in splendid 
prosperity or absolute ruin, and which contemplated nothing less than 
a war of conquest against Peru and Bolivia, with a view to seizing the most 
valuable territory of the former country. There is a certain strip of land 
bordering upon the Pacific and about four hundred miles long, of which the 
northern three quarters belonged to Peru and Bolivia, the remaining one quarter 
t> Chile. Upon .this land a heavy rain never falls, and often years pass in which 
the soil does not feel a shower. It is of course void of vegetation, and the fresh 
.water used by its people is either distilled from the sea, or brought up or down 
the coast on shipboard. Yet this hideous region blooms and blossoms like a rose 
in the eye of the capitalist and economist. Its money value is immense. From 
this region the world derives almost its whole supply of nitrates— chiefly saltpetre 
---and. of iodine ; ijtS; mountains, also^ are rich in metals, and great deposits 
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of gpaiiQ i|ure ^foimd in , the highlands bordering the sea. The nitcate-bearing 
country is a plain, from fefty to eighty miles wide, the nitrate lying in layers 
just below a thin sheet of impacted stones, gravel, and sand. The export of 
saltpetre from this mgion was valued in 1882 , at nearly $30,000^000^ and the 
worth of the Peruvian section, which is much the largest and most productive 
is estimated for government purposes, at a capital of $600^000, 00a Chile 
was, naturally, well aware of the wealth which lay so close to her own doors, and 
to possess herself thereof, and thus to rehabilitate her national fortunes, she ad- 
dressed herself to war. The occasion for war was easily found. Bolivia was 
fi^t attacked, a difficulty which arose at her port of Antofagasta with respect 
to her enforcement of a tax upon some nitrate works carried on by a Chil- 
ean company, affording a good pretext ; and when Peru attempted intervention 
her envoy was confronted with Chile*s knowledge of a secret treaty between 
Peru and Bolivia, and war was formally declared by Chile upon Peru, April 5, 
1879. 

This war lasted, with some breathing spaces, for almost exactly 
five years. At the outset the two belligerent powers — Bolivia being 
soon practically out of the contest — seemed to be about equal in 
their resources ; but the supremacy which Chile soon gained upon 
the seas substantially determined the war in her favour. 

Each nation owned two powerful iron-clads, and six months were employed 
in settling the question of naval superiority. This process was like a game of 
chess when the board has been cleared of all the pieces except two bishops and 
a few pawns on one side, and two knights and a few pawns on the other. The 
wooden ships of Peru and Chile corresponded with the pawns and the two iron- 
clads on each side with the knights and bishops. On the 21st of May, 1879, the 
Peruvian fleet attacked and almost destroyed the Chilean wooden frigates 
which were blockading Iquique ; but in chasing a Chilean corvette the larger 
Peruvian iron-clad — the Independencia — ^ran too near the shore, and was fatally 
wrecked. So Peru lost one of her knights. The game she played with the 
other — the Huascar—\i 7 i^ admirable, but a losing one ; and on the 8th of 
October of the same year the Huascar was attacked by the Chilean fleet, which 
included two iron-clads, and was finally captured after a desperate resistance 
in which the one martial hero of Peru, Admiral Don Miguel Grau, was blown 
to pieces by a shell ; and of the four officers next in rank two were killed and 
two wounded. From this moment the Peruvian coast was at Chile’s mercy ; 
the Chilean arms, prevailed in every pitched battle, at San Francisco, at Tacna, 
at Arica ; and, finally, on the 17th of January, 1881, after a series of actions which 
resembled in some of their details the engagements that preceded our capture of 
the City of Mexico, the victorious army of Chile took possession of Lima, the 
capital of Peru.* 


* Most of these battles were sanguinary, and all of them were horribly brutal. la- 
the figures of loss it is common to find the number of the killed equaling the number of ik&' 
wounded^ a fact which proves that cold-blooded butchery was practised upon the wounded 
on the battle-field. The proportion of, killed to wounded in our battle of Gettysburg; 
was less than one to five. 
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? A few months before the. 4 ]Ihileaii* occupation of ^ Lima, 
Government of the United States entered upon the abortive series . 
of attempts at mediation and intervention which constitute one of 
the most ludicrous failures in diplomacy in modern times. The 
financial situation of Peru was very bad indeed. But the pecuniary 
resources of tlve country were seen to be so vast after the discovery 
of the guano and nitrate districts that the State had been able 
to be a large borrower in Europe. In 1872 P’efu had a foreign 
debt of ^200,000,000, the greater part due to England and 
PVance ; and of this amount 8180,000,000 had been raised Upon 
donds which expressly hypothecated to the bond-holders all its guano 
and nitrate fields. Interest upon its public debt ceased to be paid 
in 1876, and has never been resumed. 

* This was the condition of things when, by the fall . of Arica, the complete 
military success of Chile seemed practically assured. And it was at this point of 
time, in Octobery 1880^ that there occurred the fruitless conference between envoys 
of the belligerents on board a United States’ corvette in the harbor of Arica, under 
the medfaCion of Messrs. Christiancy, Adams, and Osborn, President Hayes's 
ministers to Chile, Peru, and Bolivia respectively. At this conference Chile’^ 
prime demands as conditions of peace were a money indemnity of twenty milliont 
dollars and the absolute cession to itself of the entire Bolivian littoral and the 
great Peruvian nitrate-producing province of Tarapac^. Peru and Bolivia rejected 
the demand for territorial cession, and offered instead a money indemnity. They 
also offered- to submit the question of terms of peace to the arbitration of the. 
United States,— a proposal which was promptly and peremptorily declined by 
Chile. It will be seen at a glance that the parties deeply interested in tho settle-* 
ment were not only the three belligerent powers, but also the unsatisfied European 
holders of Peruvian bonds. And it was the hope of Peru, as well as the apprew. 
hension of Chile, that Great Britain or France, one or both, might intervene for 
the assertion of the financial rights of their subjects, especially as Chile bad now* 
seized and pressed to hold the nitrate region which had been mortgaged to the 
European holders of Peruvian securities. The government at Lima was in & 
desperate state, but after some vacillation fbced: its hopes upon the projects of the 
Crddit Industrial, a French corporation representing nearly all the foreign debt not 
raised in England, which proposed to help Peru to a treaty of peace without a cession 
of its territory, by persuading Chile to accept a large money indemnity simply.. 
The sum needed for this purpose was to be advanced by the Credit IndustrieL 
which in turn was to receive, as trustee first for itself and its own great advantage, 
and. then for Peru, an assignment of the entire guano and nitrate district. And 
to this project, or something like it, with a contemplated guaranty or iprotectorato 
by^ the United of.the Credit Industriel’s pos^ssion of the guano and 

nitrates, to insure the stability of the project, Mr. Hayes’s administration through 
l^r. £v^s substantially committed itself. 

ifiut Chile^ as capable in diplomacy as in war, managed mattera 
with an admirable combination of cunning and audacity. In the 
$rst place, she made many of the English and other bond-holders 
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believe that they Would fare better at the hand^ oF Chile than of 
Peru. But Chile’s master-stroke was tnade in her use 6f tlie 
United States. 

There was nothing she so much dreaded as active European intervention, 
and this she defeated by encouraging our government to mediate, and stimulating 
us to such a vigorous assertion of the Monroe doctrine that neither England nor 
France thought it best to interfere ; and having accomplished this she turned 
upon our government, snapped her fingers in our face, and went forward to the 
complete despoiling of Peru according to the plan she had originally proposed to 
herself. 

After the close of the Hayes administration, when Mr. Garfield 
had become president, General Hurlbut, a new envoy, was sent to 
Lima, and publicly proclaimed to admiral Lynch, the Chilean com- 
mander, then in possession of that city, that the United States would 
support Peru in refusing to cede a foot of her territory until proof 
should be afforded of the inability of Peru to furnish a vrar in- 
demnity in some other form.” Admiral Lynch’s response to this 
proclamation was the suspension of the Peruvian Government 
which Mr. Hurlbut Ijad inspired and by the transportation of 
Senor Calderon, its soi-disant president, to Chile, where he was 
closely imprisoned. 

At this juncture of affairs President GarBcld died. Mr. Blaine began to 
wind up” the business of his office ; telegraphed to General Hurlbut, ” The 
influence of your position must not be used in aid of the Credit Industrie!, or any 
other financial or speculative association,” but sent Mr. Trescot, one of our most 
experienced diplomatists, as a special envoy to the three belligerents, with in- 
structions which might have resulted in yet deeper entanglements. At Santiago 
Mr. Trescot met the president of Chile, and was informed that his country would 
accept war with the United States rather than submit to our dictation of the terma 
of peace. Whether Chile was sincere, and whether she would have been firm 
in this position, no one knows or will ever know. Mr. Frelinghuysen came into 
office under President Arthur, and at once revoked any and all discretion given 
to Mr. Trescot to press Chile to a peace without territorial cession of Peruvian 
territory. 

The results of the war have thus exceeded the wildest hopes 
of Chile. She has taken absolute possession of the whole nitrate 
region, has cut Bolivia off from the sea, and achieved the permanent 
dissolution of the Peru-Bolivian confederation. As a consequence 
her foreign trade has doubled, and her "^revenue been trebled. The 
Chilean bonds, which sold at 64 in London in January, 1879, were 
quoted at 95 in January, 1884. She now owns three iron-clads of the 
fir^t force, .and is preparing to buy others. The Padfic coast is 
entirely at her mercy. One goint is not finally settled# 
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* It is probable that at the cmtset Chile did not dream of appropriating the 
nitrate fields without a recognition of the foreign debt for which they had been , 
mortgaged by Peru, the equity of redemption being ample to satisfy her early 
greed. But now for a long time Chile has refused to admit any claim on the part 
of the European mortgagees, holders of Peruvian securities, citing as a precedent 
for her course the behavior of Germany in annexing Alsace and Lorraine without 
assuming any part of the French national debt. But the English and French 
governments have since entered a formal remonstrance and protest against the 
course of Chile in this regard ; and perhaps Chile may yet be obliged to recede 
from her extremely selfish construction of her rights and duties. ^ 
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Paris, 28/// June 1884. 

sudden outbreak of cholera at Toulon, one of the worst 

drained cities of France, has concentrated attention on 
that question. This time it was not the “ Bombay ship” which 
brought the infection. Unable to trace the plague to the foreigner, 
the doctors are discussing whether it is of the Asiatic or the sporadic 
type. The Municipal Council has suddenly become alive to the 
necessity of cleansing the polluted holes and corners of the city. 
Dirt, which is matter out of place, will soon be in its proper 
receptacle. By a rigid application of purifying chemicals, and a 
careful tightening of the Cordon Sanitaire^ the malady is likely to 
be localised. In the mean time the doctors are on the war-path to 
discover where the microbes or bacilli came from — the filth of the 
city, or the emanations from the hospital-ships returned from Tonquin, 
or both. 

The proposition to place Egypt and the Canal under the col- 
lective guarantee of Europe, after the Belgium model, is naturally 
well received by the Continental powers ; as all abdication of rights 
and advantages possessed by England, is certain to follow, France 
is delighted. She will be ex eequo with England at the Interna- 
tional Council Board, and certain in time, to be supreme there. 
Shrewd observers, however, do not believe, the English people will 
accept this off-hand solution : they know too well, that guaranteed 
states are only respected so long as they do not block the' way of a 
first class Power’s schemes or ambitions. History has many examples 
of this ; the most noteworthy being that of the Benedetti project 
between Napoleon III and Bismarck as divulged by the latter, 
by which France was to seize Belgium, which she had guaranteed 
to protect. At tl^at time, August 1866, Napoleon III professed 
the most unbounded admiration for England. When such things 
were done in the green tree, what would be done in the dry ? 

France in going to the Conference, with nothing to offer England 
save her consent — which, as Jules Ferry plainly states, is not guaran- 
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tefed, nor given ifi ahy' way, to. a redaction of the inteifest on the 
anified debt. As for renouncing formally the dual control^ and 
engaging not to occupy Egypt 'udien En^and leaved, there is not 
much id all that. - But M. Ferry has a plan to square the finances 
of Egypt without demanding any reduction of interest from the 
bond-holders ; nay more, he objects to England advancing eight 
millions sterling, as that would strengthen her domination. Further, 
he has a private combination in his portfolio by which French 
capitalists will supply the money ; but France must then take the 
head that Mr. Gladstone demands for England. 

Bismarck has yet to show his hand ; it will not be in favour 
of the Ferry-Gladstone solution, it is thought; he studies to 
separate these statesmen; and throw the ball into the hands of the 
English opposition,' which inclines to the German rather than the 
French alliance.' 

The grand Oriental interests of England do not cross Belgium, 
as they do Egypt, so it is not a matter of like case, like rule. The key 
to the Canal is Egypt ; even a philanthropist would hardly entrust the 
keeping of his treasure trove to avowed rivals and possible enemies. 
France wants England out of Egypt, to restore her own influence 
there ; happily the surrender of the momentous rights England has in 
Egypt is only in the draft state. The instinctive practical sense of the 
House of Commons will demand more solid guarantees for a free route 
to the Eastern possessions of England than a Cosmopolitan Council 
board, where each member is jealous of her greatness, and would 
never put on sack-cloth and ashes were they to inflict on her a 
coup de Jamac, Let England tighten what grip she has still on 
Egypt, to make up for what she has so lamentably relaxed. 

The Divorce Bill has become law, and high society, where 
separations most abound, will be earliest in the field to avail itself 
of the relief afforded by the Act The Vatican is reported to be 
very much annoyed at the new law, and quite incensed at the voting 
thkt theological students are to serve three years under the flag. 

The Army Bill is not at all likely to become law : the social 
opposition agadnst uniform service for three years, is too powerful 
among the middle classes. The Revision Bill may at any moment 
be proposed to be read that day six months: It is a complete fiasco. 
And yet, two years ago, it was the weapon used to slay Gambetta I 
The information about fresh troubles in China is too meagre to tell us 
if another campaign is on foot. In any case, France will very 
likely seize the incident to occupy one of the five open ports. The 
project of making thje Burmah railway, to 'tap the southern pro- 
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-Tinces ::qf China~thew new customs* route for followed 

^ith much nervous anxiety. Opinion is driftings into a serious, study 
of Siam : that ktngdotn is fated to become another £gypt ^tween 
France and England. It is to be hoped that England will rouse 
herself up in time from her Rip>van* Winkle, slumber to give the 
world, the Orientals, and the French proof that she has not been 
walled up with the Seven Sleepers. 

The Recidiviste Bill moves slowly in the Senate — a proof of 
sagacity, and of a desire to satisfy Australian interests. The importa- 
tions of Indian wheat commence seriously to trouble French farmers; 
perhaps they may demand for grain/* as they have for dour, the 
** compensating scale** of the eccentric free traders of this country. 

The disputes between Prince Napoleon and his son are viewed 
as so much vaudeville : Prince Victor is a sorry “ Charles Edward.** 

In the Revue Matitime et GoloniaU Dr, L^on Ardouin supplies 
a very interesting series of observations on the state of medicine in 
Japan. He draws attention to the assimilative character of tlie 
Japanese. They have, with respect to their manners and institu- 
tions, turned their coats inside out at a moment's notice. At the 
sound of a cannon shot, Japan, hermetically sealed till then, was 
opened to the Westerns ; almost as suddenly there set in a trans- 
formation in the manners of the people. Ladies appeared in the 
latest fashions of the Bois de Boulogne, and looked as awkward 
as their husbands and brothers in frock coats and high hats. The 
Emperor, who was for the hoi polloi something divine, being- as 
invisible to vulgar eyes as the Grand Lama himself, became as 
rapidly modernized. He descended from his Olympus; Jupiter pro- 
menaded in the streets of his capital, like a simple mortal ; he re^ 
viewed his equipped d la Europdentie\ he discussed high 

j)olitics with his ministers; and flirted with the question of parli- 
amentary assemblies like the Sultan or the Khedive. Why. not 
expect that he will crown his work of innovation by becoming 
one day President of a Republic, a form of Government said- to 
divide humanity least — when they agree? M. Boissonade has adapt- 
ed the Code Napoleon to Japan, as an English playwright would 
adapt a FreiicU vaudeville or qoraedy for a London theatre* The 
.University pf Tokio has German professors, who desire , to dispute 
with Pasteur. hU^ laurels in tlie discovery of microbes* , . . , . 

Marco Polo, who has passed as. a Strabo, or an Herodotus, until 
now .that discovery, coi:roborates the exactitude of his descriptions, 
fs the first European that refers to Japan. , He; alludes, to a Chinese 
expedition in the thirteenth, century, wluch had instructions to 
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eiyiul^te the objects o£ ^ Salee roye/r, bring back as much gold as 

possible. The Son of Heaven fitted out an armada of 4,000 
jonquesi^ manned by 240,000 combatants. A typhoon destroyed 
the invaders. Columbus intended to sail straight for Japan, only 
he wa^ stopped by the continent of America The obstacle 
satisfied and rewarded his ambition. In the sixteenth century the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, one might be sure, would pay a Paul- 
Pry visit to Japan ; the former settled at Manilla, the other at Macao. 
Fresh or drinking water was difficult to preserve on board their 
little ships, but by submitting it to the three “ diseases ** — the positive, 
comparative, and superlative of decomposition — it was possible to 
reach the far East. In 1 542, a Portuguese ship laden with leather, 
drifted on one of the Japanese islands ; the leather sold for its weight 
in gold, and the sailors were permitted to inspect the country. They 
made a Joshua report. In 1549, Frangois Xavier set sail for Japan 
to introduce a new religion ; the authorities had a philosophical turn 
of mind : they had no objection to a fourth religion, as the three 
in existence existed harmoniously side by side ; the Jesuits and 
their doctrines could well vegetate besides Kamis, Buddha and 
Confucius. Prince Hideyossi said, if Pandemonium wished to dwell 
in Japan, there was no objection, provfded they observed the laws. 
While overlooking prejudices and a court etiquette as rigorous in its 
kind as that of Versailles, the Japanese expelled all Westerns as 
nuisances on account of their mutual fightings, and also for ficecing 
the natives. In the seventeenth century a little St. Bartholomew 
massacre extirpated the Native Christians. 

From the eleventh century the Japanese depended on the 
Chinese for their medical science, and the profession of doctor be- 
came somewhat of an heir-loom in a few families. The common 
people were allowed to study astrology, astronomy and medicine ; 
the other divisions of human knowledge were reserved for the Upper 
Ten. Matters thus continued till the seventeenth century. The diag- 
nosis of a disease was judged by solemn feeling of the pulse ; the 
right, in case the stomach was out of order, the left, if the lungs 
were affected. All disease was the work of an evil spirit ; hence all 
cure ought to resolve itself into a written prayer, addressed on paper 
to a favourite god ; the slip of paper was theu rolled into the form 
of a pill and swallowed by the invalid. In time of a plague prayers 
were addressed to the gods, and the shrine of a popular worthy 
was carried along the highways and byways. All infiammation was 
caused by a bad wind, so all cure resolved itself to puncturing 
the swelling and liberating the confined air. A golden packing 
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iteedte was the sui^ical instrument first employed ; next,' the finger, if 
the orifice were too small. Much of the virtue lay in the needfe, the 
gold should be pure, and royal letters patent nominated special 
fabricators of that instrument Rheumatism was cured by the 
“moxa.*' This was a plant whose leaves were gathered ac- 
cording to an astronomical formula ; they were pounded in a 
mortar, the fibres removed, and the residue made into a cone or 
“ moxa” ; this was burned over the part of the body affected. It 
was a universal remedy, cured church-yard coughs and bad legs of 
half a century standing ; it was a panacea as general as bleeding 
in Italy, successful alike for corns and headaches. According to the 
malady, three to one hundred cones were used to effect a perfect 
cure. Five chased away a colic ; ten stopped bleeding at the nose 
three burned on the big toe nail terminat ed a difficult accouchement 
Eleven burned on the thigh caused gout and sciatica to decamp 
like Egyptain warriors in presence of Arabs. These cones were 
not to be employed if the patient were angry, or in a passion. They 
were efficacious also in assisting ladies who were dilatory respecting 
the injunction to increase and multiply.” France then ought to import 
moxas — her population being low. 

The Japanese do not indulge in sea baths, but this is compen- 
sated by their addiction to fresh water and mineral baths, so frequently 
taken as to put Mussulmans into the shade. At Nagasaki, there is a 
bath house in every street, and all ages, without distinction of sex, 
bathe promiscuously. Not to shock European prudery, a gauze 
screen shuts off the naiads and tritons from passers by. In summer 
the Japanese takes a hot bath to cool himself ; in winter the same 
but for warmth, before going to bed ; it is an additional blanket* 
equivalent to the mantle of the Spaniard. In Chinese as well 
as Japanese theatres, a cloth steeped in boiling water and wrung out 
is passed from spectator to spectator, to wipe face and hands and 
thus become cool. To prevent apoplexy, the head is sponged with 
cold water before taking the hot dip. At the Spas, the invalid 
reposes in the bath — as at Plombi^res — the greater portion of the 
day ; smokes, drinks tea, and reads. Marat, whom Charlotte Corday 
assassinated, lived in his bath. At present Japan patronizes Euro- 
pean methods of medicine. 

M. Girard draws attention to Greece. The isthmus of Corinth 
will soon be cut through ; in the meantime the overland journey is 
agreeably performed in 3 hours. Corinth, which has a population 
of 8,000, has been entirely rebuilt on the site of the city destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1858. Since 1834, instruction is obligatory and 
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gratuitous hi Greece. In Ckeece, moreover, religion is nbt confound- 
ed with politics, the Church is not in rivalry with any form of gbvem- 
inent* -The kingdom possesses ii6 journals^ of which ^2 are 
political. One*half of the total appear at Athens.' Where there 
•ore Greek centres, there are journals . in > that language ; thus 
Constantinople has $, Alexandria 2. Cyprus 2, and London 2. 
Jl he Lord Chief Justice has a salary of only £288 a year. 

- • M. Alfred Begis, tells us about the press prosecutions and 
persecutions of journalists and publishers during the Reign of 
Terror, an account which does not leave one much to envy in the 
veign of Francois I, that odd ** Father of Letters.** The Revolu- 
:)ttooary Tribunal condemned to death all editors who criticised 
the decrees and acts of the Convention, although liberty and 
equality were painted up conspicuously everywhere, even on the 
prisons. • The printers were doomed to the same fate, and even the 
clerks tn the offices of the obnoxious newspapers. 

. . Jean-Jose{^ Gironard, printer and publisher of the Gazette de 
prance^, is the .most typical illustration of such hard times. He was 
x:oademned to death and executed, 8th January 1794. He seemed 
to be a general printer. His presses were broken in 1792, and 
•when. arrested,, he was printing a work for de Sade which the latter 
iiad written in the Bastille., He was accused of wearing on his breast 
a , portrait of Louis XVI that he . had printed, having for 
inscription . the .motto, ** O Louis ^ O mon roL** Then he was 
associated with a lady, one Fench^re, with whom had been found a 
glass goblet, having for ornamentation a Jieur 4e fys^ with the motto 
tVwp ie ^rei ! This goblet was ordered to.be broken at thb foot pf 
4he scadbld, and all the anti-revolutionary publications by Gironard 
,tvere' burned by the executioner. Liberty demolished the, Bastille, 
but no citizjen could express an independent opinion. Madame 
JFefiph^re was condemned because she received the subscriptions for 
-ihe Gazette de France, 

3 terne*s Voyc^ge Sentimental en France et en Italie has 
fCert^inly bctcn published to satiety, both in France, and Italy. The 
present' is ;an edition remarkable for its illustrations by Maurice 
Xr^^oir., As*^ yignettiste, he mtay proudly take . rank alpngside 
. Mpissonier ; his 220 designs, aided by all .the perfections pf heliogra- 
tvmgr, are very happy and brilliantly elegant. M. Lalpir has success- 
^Pfnprul^^nded.the jdeas of Sterna, and, seized, the spirit of .fhe 
times iu, which be lived; npthing is left to hazard; all has been drawn 
iTrpm.Jtrtttb and iiature ; there . is nothing too much or too lijtle. 
.Jt ia a' iuodel pf.t^e beat taste of the. second, moiety of the nineteenth 
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centuiy. The translation has been specially made for’ this edition 
by M. Bl^mont, and is well done ; it is agreeable and easy reading. 

Steiidhars (Henri Beyle) masterpiecei Le Rouge et te Noir^ 
also is presented under the- most favorable auspices by tho yoting 
publishing house of Conquet This edition has been printed from the 
original text, with 76 vignettes and other illustrations. The witty 
preface has been written by M. Louis Chaperon, recently deceased, 
an enthusiastic admirer of Stendhal’s works. It was said that Chaperon 
might be found at church without his missal, but never without 
Le Rouge et le Noir. Stendhal has two classes of admirers, one for 
this last volume, and the other for his Chartreuse de Parma. 1 have 
heard poor Chaperon recite whole pages of Le Rouge rf without 
an omission. Stendhal passed for an Italian conspirator : hence the 
reason why he patronized no less than sixty-seven pseudonyms. 
Arsfene Houssay^ pretends that Stendhal in his Le Rouge et le Noir 
aimed at marking the eternal fdle of hazard irt human affairs, and at 
showing us bis heroes rolling from black to red on the green carpet of 
fate. Professor Caro inclines to this assumption. Chaperon, on the 
contrary, contends that red and black signify the executioner and the 
priest, republicanism and clericalism. The last sheets of Red and 
Black were being printed off while the cannon of the July Revolts 
tion of 1830 were thundering in the street, as the author himsef 
stated. The engravings are by M. Dubouchet ; the drawing is cor- 
rect, graceful, and varied, curious and living in depicting manners, 
along with a science at once precise and charming. 

The fashion at present reigns for highly finished,luxurious editionat 
This is no whim on the part of bibliophiles : its votaries do not belong to 
that category of people whom Pope describes as buying clothes, and 
worse, wearing themj simply because made by a fashionable tailor; At 
the present time the eye is educated : it can distinguish and appre- 
ciate finesse of engraving, beauty of type, pages with margins 
in harmony, and the whole in faultless taste. Quality, not 
numberi of books is sought after for libraries. These observations 
naturally lead to a few remarks respecting^ the society Amis des 
Jivres, of which the Due d’Aumale is the honorary president. He 
invited the fifty members of the society to dine with him at Chantilly, 
and a pleasanter evening no educated .mortal could desire to pass. 
The Duke is a mostentertaining, not talker, but causeur, full of good 
humour and abounding in anecdote. Though suffering from gout, 
he none the less insisted on being the guide and philosopher of his 
guests* through the treasures pf his picture galleries and libraries. 
AwAre of the value of time/ he had specially ranged on tabled the 
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;inost valuable books in his collection, a collection estimated at a quar« 
ter of a million sterling. There were priceless manuscripts, and volumes 
whose very name is a delight. The visitors could all examine, handle 
and. even ** caress.” One may be excused falling in love with a book, as 
well as with a statue. That library is a paradise for the bibliophile. Jules 
Janin, some sixteen years ago, described the contents of the Due 
D’Aumale’s library as a depot of marvels : and the owner buys and buys 
at all important sales in Europe — and has been busy doing this for 
forty years. Indeed, the Duke expends his vast fortune in repairing his 
historical castle and stocking his library. The amiable intention of 
cooling the fever of pleasure contracted in the libraries may ex- 
plain the reason of the duke’s next conducting his guests in his 
carriages through the magnificent and historical park. 

The Blasphemes of Jean Richepin has certainly taken hold 
of the reading public. It is a volume, unique in its way, of the state 
of mind of the present* century. The close of the last century was 
familiar with the elegant and witty form of blasphhney which 
boldly amused itself at the expense of all that the ancients vene- 
rated. In the early period of the present century, the same was 
embodied in the satanic personages of Byron, and later in the 
melancholy dandies of Musset. Richepin gives us the Zola 
idea of the same contagion as it is to be met with to-day, 
which pauses at no filthy comparison, which hesitates at no 
improper words. ‘But . all these brutalities of language and 
hysterical frenzies are simply regulated like so much theatrical 
.scenery. In all these attacks on Providence and Flaubert-challenges 
to the deity, the sentiment is no other than what is peculiar to 
bagmen’s philosophy over their walnuts and wine. The style of 
the verses is on the lines of the latter days of Victor Hugo — of 
Hugo in decadence. There is nothing new in Richepin’s attacking 
ancient dogmas; Schopanhauer, Hartmann, Leopardi, have pre- 
ceded him in pessimism. Yet the author has intelligence. However, 
it is not by shaking his fist at Heaven, that he will be able to find 
God, or obtain the sympathy of mankind. 

Au Rebours^ by M. Huysmans, is the pendant, in prose of 
M. Richepin’s work. The author up to the present was chiefly and 
Only known by the Sceuxs Vatard, which indicated him to be an 
able Zoliste. Au Rebours is a singularly curious work, full of subtle 
^ppr^ll^tions. The modern n^rose is at home in the volume. It 
wpuJdP* be difficult to describe the exact character of the book. It 
is a kind of philosophical and social synthesis, illustrating that all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. The interesting points are not 
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those intended for the gallery, as in the days when young France, 
imitating the Huns, drank its wine out of human skulls as loving 
cups, to frighten the middle classes. No, the point is that of a 
soul in agony, which will not believe, and wants to believe. It is 
curious, all the same, to see the religious forming the unique question 
of the day. 

M. Huysmans claims Daudet as a member of the same school. 
But Alphonse Daudet is not at all troubled on general ideas, as his 
confreres. Like the painters, he sees man and woman as they are, 
and instinctively depicts them on paper such as he has seen them. 
That is Daudet’s realism. Thus he differs from those artists who 
create a certain world of their own, and then set to work to people 
it with beings of their fancy. It is thus that his Sapho is classed as 
his best artistic romance. Its aim is to warn youth against de- 
bauchery, and to illustrate how the sowing of wild oats too often 
results in a life-harvest of tears and sorrow. And yet it is a novel 
based simply on a study of the human mind. 

In the way of novels the most clean appears to be Les amours 
cruelleSf by Albert Dclpit. It consists of six short tales. 

Causeries sur les origines et stir le moyen dge littdraires de la 
France^ by Professor L. Garreaud, of Vienna, is a solid and interest^ 
ing work, between a history proper and a simple manual. It is 
neither prolix nor dry ; he treats French literature as, one might 
say, the ages of man in its period of formation, infancy, adolescence, 
youth, and ripe age. All is set forth with lucidity, and, above all, 
with accuracy, and controlled by modern historical discoveries. It is 
condensation without compilation, and the authorities are given. 

Monsieur Thiers, by Charles dc Mazade, deputy, is a brief 
relation of fifty years of contemporary history. Thiers ap- 
pears to live in these 480 pages, and, let him be hated or 
loved, Thiers possessed the talent to attract ; he had enormous 
activity, great powers of work, and loved his country and her glories 
without reserve. And he appears more and more colossal beside 
his pigmy contemporaries as years roll by. The work is divided 
into seven chapters, commencing with the earliest years of Thiers, 
and is interesting and carefully written. The leading events in 
which he was an actor ; the remarkable men with whom he came in 
contact ; his defeats ; his triumphs ; his retirement and his death, all 
are well depicted. There is nothing politically wild in the book ; the 
author, an Academician, is too conservative for that. All that^ is 
wanting is a little more of vivacity in his style, which would be 
more in harmony also with his subject. ^ 

C. DE Lutece. 
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Fv as appears inevitable, Sir W. Harcourt’s Bill for the better 

government of London, the second reading of which was 
moved in the House of Commons on Thursday, should be with- 
drawn or rejected, the present Session of Parliament will present 
the extraordinary and unprecedented spectacle of a Cabinet which 
possesses the practically absolute command of a majority of some 
hundred* and thirty votes, having, through a combination of unex- 
ampled inismanagement with Inordinate pretentiousness and in- 
flexible obstinacy, failed to carry a single measure of importance. 

The time which should have beeii devoted to legislative work 
has been so largely occupied with debates on the foreign policy of 
the Ministry which the most moderate display of capacity would 
have averted and interrogations which the most ordinary frankness 
would have rendered unnecessary, and the work of legislation itself 
has been so seriously impeded by contentions which a more states- 
manlike moderation would have prevented or a more conciliatory 
spirit composed, that but one solitary Bill of first rate importance 
has been carried through all its stages in the House of Commons, 
and that one only to encounter deserved and inevitable shipwreck 
elsewhere. 

The cynical defiance of public opinion which the Ministry have 
exhibited in the one case is but the ultimate expression of the 
same despotic spirit that has led them to disregard the just claims 
of the minority in the other. The history of the Franchise Bill 
in Committee has been a history of the triumph of Party considera- 
tions of the most immoral character over private convictions, aided 
largely, it must be admitted, by the timidity, the indolence, and 
the disunion of their adversaries. The men who would willingly 
see the basis of power transferred definitively to the proletariat 
are still but a small rninority in the House of Commons, but there 
is hardly a Liberal who does not prefer 'trusting to the vague 
chance of ^mething turning up to avert such a catastrophe rather ' 
than to see the administratidn of the country even temporarily trans- 
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forred to a Party which is without leaders or discipline or faith in 
itself, and whose accession to office would, in all human probability, 
place the key of the situation in the hands of the Home Rulers. 

Personal considerations of various kinds — obligations, anti- 
pathies, ambitions — at present stand in the way of that reconstruction 
of Parties on which the best, perhaps the only, hope for the future 
of the Constitution depends, but it is impossible to watch the course 
of events without seeing that such a reconstruction would involve 
far less sacrifice of principle on either side than the unnatural 
alliance which keeps Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in power. 

Some hope was at first entertained that Mr. Grey's clause would', 
meet with such general support from the moderate Liberals as to 
induce Mr. Gladstone either to accept it or leave it to be discussed 
on its merits. Had it been agreed to, it would not improbably 
have secured the safe passage of the Bill through the House of 
Lords. There were obvious reasons, however, why Mr. Gladstone 
should object to any*avoidable extension of the time during which 
a dissolution would involve an appeal to the old constituencies, and 
consequently the risk of its falling to the lot of a Conservative 
majority to settle the problem of redistribution. So, while ex-, 
pressing his readiness to meet the views of those who thought that 
a date should be put to the Bill, by accepting Mr. Fowler's clause 
proposing that it should come into operation on the ist January 
18S5, he had a multitude of specious reasons to offer against post- 
poning that event to the ist January 1887, and Mr. Grey, on the 
strength of this assurance, consented to withdraw his amendment. 

Were it not Jbr the well known simplicity of Sir Stafford 
Northcote's character, one might be inclined to suspect that, in 
expressing a hope that the Committee would consent to this course, 
he was actuated by a feeling that, in the absence of an absolute 
guarantee for the Government proceeding with a Redistribution 
IMll before allowing the new franchise to come into operation, the 
more obnoxious the form in which the present Bill might be sent 
up to the Lords, the better it would be. . . . 

, A few days later Mr, Gladstone fulfilled his promise by formally 
accepting Mr. Fowler*s clause ; but, as, in any case, without a. 
special .Registration Bill being passed, there could be no registration 
till the autumn of .]i885, and therefore no election under the new 
Act till 1886,' the concession is. practically valueless except on the 
assumption that, as the Attorney-General hinted, the Ministry were 
prepared to convict themselves of insincerity by introducing such 
a. Bill, and that the House would have passed it. . 
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The course which the House of Lords might be expected to 
adopt with reference to the Bill was clearly foreshadowed by the 
protest entered by the Opposition^ during the debate, against the 
illusory character of the guarantee afforded by the clause in 
question. 

Mr. Balfour pointed out that, if the Government were not 
sincere, it gave the House no security whatever. They had only 
to bring in a Bill which the House did not like, and there was an 
end of the matter, for it was absurd to suppose that the House 
could deal with redistribution on its own initiative. If the clause 
were adopted, it would hamper any Minister who would otherwise 
advise the Crown to dissolve Parliament next year. 

What position, asked Mr. Lewis, would the Opposition be in 
next year with regard to the gentlemen below the Liberal gangway ? 
The latter would say to them : “ We have got our Franchise Bill. 
We do not care how long you discuss the Redistribution Bill, 
because you will bring us nearer to our Elystum — the period when 
redistribution shall be remitted, not to the old, but to the new, 
constituencies. * Surely in vain the net was spread in sight of any 
bird.’ ” 

Sir R. Peel considered the amendment unconstitutional since 
it tied the hands of Parliament. Unless the Conservative Party 
took great care, they would have this Redistribution Bill thrown in 
their faces next year, and its acceptance forced upon them by the 
knowledge that, if they rejected it, an appeal would be made to the 
Constituencies with this enormously enlarged franchise without re- 
distribution. • 

But the Conservative Party, through their representatives in 
the Upper, House, have taken the care which they were powerless 
to take in the Lower. 

Fortunately, if the amendment secured the Government a year 
during which, if not previously compelled to dissolve, they could 
appeal to the country with the result thus pointed out, it also sup- 
plied the Opposition with the strongest possible motive for forcing 
a dissolution at the earliest possible date. Seeing that the Bill 
itself must furnish them with the necessary opportunity for this 
purpose, the blindness, or the self-confidence, of Mr. Gladstone in 
refusing to meet their just claims is almost incomprehensible. Not 
so motives of the Radicals at whose instigation he acted, for 
their open declarations place it beyond doubt that they court the 
conflict which the policy of the Government has rendered inevitable. 

The Bill was read a third time in the House of Commons on 
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the 26th ultimo, when, with reference to the rumour that the Lords 
were likely to reject the Bill, Mr. Gladstone departed so far from 
Constitutional usage as to indulge in language which, coming 
from such a source, can be regarded only as an invitation to the 
country to engage in a campaign against that body. 

“ I am bound,” he said, “ to say that I hold the question of 
this evidence to be a matter of the greatest importance, because 
even the remote probability of a conflict between the two Houses 
upon such a question as this I take to be the most serious prospect 
that has been opened during my recollection since the crisis of the 
Corn laws. I will not undertake, to put a limit to the mischiefs 
and difficulties that might result. Most grave, I am confident, too 
painfully confident, they will be. What the ultimate issue of it 
will be, I have not a doubt.” 

For once even Sir Stafford Northcote was moved to indig- 
nation by this incendiary utterance from the first Minister of the 
Crown. 

The speech he had just heard, he said — 

was not a speech upon the merits or demerits of the Franchise Bill, 
which we are now asked to read a third time ; it was a speech upon the 
question whether the House of Lords is any longer to form a part of the 
Legislature of this country. It was a question whether the House of Lords 
is to be at liberty to examine, and to vote upon, and to take any part in, 
the legislation which affects the Constitution of the country, or wl^thcr the 
House of Lords is bound at the will of a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, or something even worse than that, the will of an imperious Minister 
to listen to threats, and affected by those threats to refuse to do the duty 
which lies upon them. I admit that it is not for us to discuss here what 
course the House of Lords may think it right to take upon any measure 
which comes up from the House of Commons and has to be examined by 
that Assembly, but when the right honorable gentleman comes forward, and 
in a most theatrical manner makes a declaration, the meaning of which it is 
impossible to misunderstand, he is raising an issue which the country must 
take care to notice, perhaps in a manner different from that which he expects. 

After insisting, in a speech of telling force, on the right of the 
House of Lords to demand from the Ministry a full explanation 
of details which were essential to a right judgment on the Bill, 
but which they had.hitherto studiously concealed, he added : — 

I repeat that if the threats of the right honorable gentleman against the 
House of Lords are to be held as representing the opinions of his colleagues 
or the opinions of the independent Party in this House, it is the most serious 
declaration. I Ijave . ever heard, that, I venture to say, this House has ever 
heard, from a Minister of the Crown, and 1 can only hope that the right 

54 
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honorable gentlemen will in due course of time learn a little more wisdom, 
a little more discretion, and a little more respect for the principles of the 
Constitution. 

On the 29th ultimo the Bill was read a first time in the House 
of Lords. On the ist instant a meeting of Conservative Peers 
was held at Lord Salisbury’s residence, when it was unanimously 
resolved to move the rejection of the Bill. Lord Cairns, accordingly, 
on the following day, gave notice that, on the second reading, he 
would move an amendment to the effect that the House, while 
prepared to concur in any well-considered and complete scheme 
for the extension of the franchise, does not think it right to assent 
to the second reading of a Bill having for its object a fundamental 
change in the Constitution of the electoral body of the United 
Kingdom, but which is not accompanied by provisions for so 
apportioning the right to return members as to ensure a true and 
fair representation of the people, or by any adequate security in 
the proposals of the Government that the present Bill shall not 
come into operation except as part of an entire scheme. 

On Monday evening Lord Kimberley moved the second reading 
of the Bill in the Upper House in a speech in which he made the 
remarkable admission that it was likely to lead to a considerable 
increase in the number of those who supported Mr, Parnell in 
Parliament, and warned the House of the danger of rejecting it 
at a timfe when revolutionary ideas were making such formidable 
progress. On Lord Cairns moving the amendment a debate ensued 
which was brought to a close on Tuesday evening, when, on a 
division, the second reading was rejected by 205 to 146. 

It is believed that, during the day, an ineffectual attempt was 
made to effect a compromise, and it is still open to the House of 
Lords to reconsider the second reading of the Bill, if any reasonable 
guarantee should be offered by the Government that redistribution 
shall precede the operation of the proposed new franchise. 

Only one Prelate, the Bishop of Exeter, supported the amend- 
ment, and Lord Tennyson gave his first vote in favour of the 
Government. 

As soon as the Resolution arrived at by the meeting at Lord 
Salisbury’s became known, a number of Liberal members tele- 
graphed to their local associations urging the necessity of prompt 
action being taken in view of the coming struggle between the two 
Houses, and widespread agitation is being organised throughout the 
cou ntry with the view of over-awing the Peers. 

Among the measures already resolved on is the inevitable 
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gathering in Hyde Park, which is now to be converted into a 
meeting for denouncing the action of the House of Lords.^ On 
Monday Mr, Labouchere, in the House of Commons, in pursuance 
of a notice previously given, asked the Prime Minister whether 
he would advise Her Majesty to create such a number of Peers 
as would render it more difficult than at present for that House to 
throw out measures introduced into the House of Commons by 
Liberal Ministries and passsed by it by large majorities, and whether 
he would introduce a measure which would insure that in future 
important Bills, which had received the assent of the representatives 
of the people, would become law without unnecessary delay. 

To these questions Mr. Gladstone, who, by this time, probably 
feels that he went too far in his speech of the 26th ultimo, replied 
that nothing had as yet occurred to lead the Government to 
consider the expediency of advising an increase in the number of 
Peers, neither had they any measure to submit for securing that 
measures passed by the Commons should pass more rapidly, though 
he thought the first thing to be done was for the Commons to 
remove the beam from their own eye and amend their own 
procedure. 

The various amendments of the Bill which were moved in 
Committee in the Commons have now ceased to possess more than 
historical interest ; but the question involved in that of Mr. Woodall, 
to extend the franchise to women, is one which is certain to be 
re-opened on the first opportunity. As it is one which involves 
no essentially party issues, and as a large number of Liberals, 
including at least two members of the Cabinet, were known to 
favour the extension, some hope was entertained that Mr. Gladstone 
would allow it to be discussed on its merits. In spite of strenuous 
efforts to induce him to adopt this course, however, he not only 
declined to do so, but condemned the proposal with a vehemence 
of language which would seem to show that anything but its 
merits were uppermost in his thoughts. The ostensible grounds 
of his opposition were the inopportuneness of dealing with 
a question of so much importance without much ampler considera- 
tion ; the necessity of dissociating it from party politics and, the 
danger of loading the Bill with additional matter. 

, To the first of these objections the obvious answer is that the 
question is one which has been discussed for years in season 
and out of season. The second and third are, irrelevant, since it was 
in the power of Mr. Gladstone himself to dissociate the question 
from party politics by leaving it. an . open one, while it is notorious 
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that no course which the House might have adopted regarding’ an 
amendment discussed on such an understanding would have had 
any effect whatever on the fate of the Bill. 

It is possible that Mr. Gladstone may have been actuated by a 
fear lest, in an important political crisis, the female vote should 
have told in the scales against his Party. If so, it is questionable 
whether the apprehension does much credit to his sagacity ; for, 
though it is probable that the majority of women are Conservatives 
it is more than probable that, of the few who would use their power 
of voting the majority would be Liberals or Radicals. 

The course which the Ministry are likely to adopt in the event 
of the Bill being thrown out by the Lords is the subject of conflict- 
idfe rumours. It has been stated with an air of authority that 
they wilUhot dissolve at once, but wind up the business of the 
Session as quickly as possible and prorogue Parliament at an early 
date with the view of calling it together again in the autumn and 
re-introducing the Bill. 

The Radical Party, who would like nothing better than a strug- 
gle which would furnish them with a pretext for demanding a 
revision of the Constitution, arc using all their efforts to induce the 
Prime Minister to send the Bill up again in its present form, unac- 
companied by a Redistribution Bill, and then appeal to the country 
if it is again rejected ; and it was at first stated positively that this 
course would be adopted. Possibly, however, Mr. Gladstone may 
be less eager for the fray than the extreme section of his followers, 
and in that case he will be disposed to meet the very moderate 
wishes of the Upper House by cither combining the present Bill 
with a scheme of redistribution, or adding to it a clause providing 
that it shall not come into operation till a Redistribution Bill has 
been passed. Lord Cairns, in moving his amendment, distinctly 
invited the Government to declare its readiness to accept such a 
clause. 

It would be difficult to say whicl^ of the three courses open to 
the Ministry is the least dangerous to them. 

Should they elect to fight the battle out on the issue raised by 
Lord Cairns^s amendment, they will forfeit the sympathy of every 
independent voter of moderate views. Should they, on the other 
hand, attempt to combine the two measures, they will run great .risk 
of being able to carry neither ; but, unless their scheme of re-dis- 
tribution should be an obviously unfair one, their position in the 
country would, as far as this particular question is concerned, be 
unimpaired. Should they, finally, pass the Franchise Bill with a 
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clause making its operation contingent on redistribution, they will 
have to face the risk o? being hoist with their own petard. 

In the meantime, thfre is a strong probability of their being 
relieved from the embarrassing necessity of choosing between these 
different leaps in the dark. 

If there is any meaning in the concluding sentence of the 
speech in which on the 23rd ultimo Mr. Gladstone announced to the 
House the result of the negotiations with France, the Government 
has staked its existence on the acceptance by Parliament of a policy 
with respect to Egypt the folly of which dwarfs all its previbus 
blunders in that quarter into insignificance. By the agreement in 
question, as described by the Prime Minister, England pledges her- 
self to evacuate Egppt at the end of 1887, without any cornpenga- 
tion whatever for the sacrifices she has already made, or iMy in the 
interval make, there, “ in case the Powers of Europe should declare 
that the state of the country is such as to allow her departure 
without peril to its peace and order,” or, in other words, in case the 
Powers should declare that it is unnecessary for her to make any 
further sacrifices for its advantage and theirs. She further agrees 
to extend the powers of the Commissioners of the Caisse by giving 
them a consultative voice in the preparation of the Budget and the 
right to veto any expenditure in excess of that of 1885, to be settled 
by the Conference, and she at the same time undertakes to settle 
with France a plan for the neutralisation of Egypt, including the 
Suez Canal. 

France, on her part, formally renonnccs the Condominium^ which 
had, in fact, long since ceased to exist, and engages not to send 
troops to Egypt, which she would never have been allowed to do, 
after the British evacuation. 

If this were the full extent of the self-sacrifice which England 
is to be asked to make, it would amply justify the culogium passed 
by M. Ferry on the “ lofty disinterestedness” of the Prime Minister. 

We are not only to obtain no consideration of any kind for 
what we have already done, spent, and suffered in Egypt, but we arc 
to go on doing, spending, and suffering there for other three years 
and a half, under circumstances which make it morally certain that 
the fresh sacrifices imposed on us will far exceed those we have 
already incurred. After that period we are to retain no special 
authority, influence, or interest in Egypt, but leave the country 
without any other reward than its gratitude, which will probably 
take the form of curses, and the thanks of Europe, whicb^ judging 
from past experience, will be liberally tempered with abuse. 
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But this Is not all. 

The negotiations which have resulted in this agreement were 
ostensibly entered on for the sole purpose of inducing France to 
attend a Conference called together by England to consider certain 
financial proposals. It might, therefore, have been reasonably 
expected that these proposals were highly advantageous to England. 

No official statement has yet been made regarding them ; but 
the Observer has published an account of their main features, which 
has not been contradicted, and which is generally believed to be 
essentially correct. 

According to this account, they embrace : — 

1. The interest on the Unified Debt is to be reduced from 4 per 
cent, to 3^ per cent. 

2. '^e interest on the Preference Debt is to be reduced from 5 per 
cent, to 4f per cent. 

3. The interest on the Daira Debt is not to be reduced at all, sup- 
posing the revenues hypothecated to this debt suffice to pay the stipulated 
interest. But in the contrary event the Egyptian Exchequer is only to be 
called upon to make up the amount less \ per cent. 

4. The Domains Loan is to be left untouched, in consideration of 
the facts that it was advanced to pay off the Floating Debt under conditions 
which would never have been granted unless the security had been regarded 
as absolute : that Egypt derived great benefit from this loan ; and that, 
therefore, it stands in a completely different category from all the other 
loans. 

5. The sinking funds on both the Preference and the Unified Debts 
are to be suspended for the present. 

6. The interest paid by Egypt in respect of the Suez Canal shares 
held by England is to be reduced either by ^ or v per cent, as circumstances 
may render advisable. 

7. The British Government is either to advance itself, or to guarantee 
the advance of, a sum of 8,ooo,oooL to the Egyptian Government for the 
payment of the indemnities and other expenses. This loan is to take prece- 
dence of all existing loans. 

Thus, it would appear that the only inducement held out to the 
country to surrender its position in Egypt is the privilege of lending 
eight millions sterling to that country, without any substantial 
guarantee, and under circumstances of exceptional risk. 

It is unlikely, however, that Mr. Gladstone will go to Parlia- 
ment with such an account of his bargain as this ; and, when the 
entire ministerial scheme comes to be submitted to that body, we 
shall probably find that the Government has executed a complete 
change of front. 
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After first deluding the country with the assurance that their 
sole object was the re-habilitation of Egyptian finance, and then 
pretending that the negotiations with France were an unexpected 
incident of the course adopted to attain that object, we shall find 
the Government appealing to the neutralisation of Egypt and the 
Canal as the essential feature and chief justification of their arrange- 
ment. 

In this, we shall be informed, the country has at least secured 
the means of retiring with safety and honour from a position 
which was from the first intended to be only temporary ; from 
which they w^ere pledged to Europe to withdraw at the earliest 
opportunity, and the burthen of which, even if it could have been 
retained without breach of faith, would have been altogether 
disproportionate to its advantages. 

As for the sacrifices which we have already made,#r may yet 
be called upon to make, in connexion with Egypt, these, we shall 
be told, are, from the nature of the case, irredeemable. P'or the time 
being Egypt is bankrupt, and the most that can be hoped for in 
the future is that, if her creditors consent to forego a portion of 
their existing claims, she may, with the help of the British tax-payer, 
be hardly able to pay her way. Even if we annexed the country, 
though we might ultimately make both ends meet, yet, owing to 
the more expensive methods of administration which our finer 
moral sense would impose upon us, we should, for a long time, have 
to contribute heavily to the cost of administration. 

It becomes necessary, then, to enquire how far the plan of 
neutralisation is likely to furnish an efficient guarantee for the securi- 
ty of those interests to protect which we went to Egypt, and the 
least uncertain mode of guarding which we are relinquishing. 

The answer is — absolutely none. 

Neutralization would, at the best, furnish a provisional guarantee 
against the invasion of Egypt by a European Power ; but it furnishes 
absolutely no guarantee against Arab hostility, or civil war ; no 
guarantee that our retirement will not be followed by disorganisation 
more complete, and bankruptcy more irredeemable, than any by 
which the country has yet been assailed. 

If any of these contingencies, all of which would be perpe- 
tually imminent, were to occur, which of the guaranteeing Powers 
is to grapple with them ? 

If England, are we to go and restore peace and order and 
solvency on the same terms as before, pouring out our blood and our 
treasure for the sake of othei's, and then retiring without compen- 
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sation or reward ^ to see ouriwork undone again, and the whole hor- 
rid problem created afresh ? 

If France, what probability is there of her emulating our 
** lofty disinterestedness,” and sparing us the necessity of a European 
war in defence of our Indian empire ? 

If France and England conjointly, then shall we not be con- 
fronted with all the inconveniences of the Condominium in an 
aggravated form ? 

If England is to have the privilege of restoring order and sol- 
vency in Egypt at her own cost, surely she is at least entitled to some 
better guarantee than this that her money and her * trouble will not 
be thrown away. That, in the absei^e of such a guarantee. Par* 
liament will deliberately permit the Government to throw good 
money after bad, is inconceivable. It is a question, not merely of 
our having all the kicks and others all the half-pence, but of our 
submitting ourselves to all the kicks and paying others handsomely 
not to object to the process. 

Mr. Gladstone’s statement of the 23rd ultimo was followed by a 
desiiltory debate in which both the terms of the agreement and the 
incompleteness of the information laid before the House were severe- 
ly criticised. 

The following day, in reply to a question, he declined to com- 
municate to the House the financial proposals of the Government, 
and on the 25 th Sir Stafford Northcote, on behalf of Mr. Bruce, 
gave notice of a vote of censure to this effect ; — 

That the terms of the agreement between her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of France, as indicated in the . correspondence recently 
presented to Parliament, were not such as, in the opinion of the House, 
would lead to the establishment of tranquillity and good government in 
Egypt, or justify the assumption by this country of any responsibility by way 
of loan or guarantee in the settlement of Egyptian finance. 

On the 26th notice of a similar motion was given by Lord 
Carnarvon in the House of Lords. 

On the 28th the Conference held their first meeting, when Lord 
Granville was elected President, and, after making over the British 
proposals to the financial experts for examination, the assembly 
adjourned to a date to be fixed thereafter. 

Monday, the 30th ultimo, having been fixed for Mr. Bruce’s 
motion, Mr. Gladstone, on that date, after assuring the House that 
the whole arrangement would be submitted to Parliament and a 
vote asked sanctioning, or rejecting it, moved that the order 
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of the day be postponed tdcnable'it tso be taken into conside rat Idn. 
Thereupon Mr. Forster having suggested that, after the statement 
just made by the Premier, the moment was inopportune 
for raising a discussion on the subject, Mr. Gladstone again rose 
and stated that, though, under the pressure of circumstances, he 
was bound to give facilities for the vote of censure, he considered 
its discussion inopportune and injurious to the public interests. 

Mr. Goschen followed and recommended the House, under the 
circumstances of the case, to refuse to postpone the order of the 
day, and Sir Stafford Northcote having insisted on taking the 
opinion of the House on the question whether the agreement with 
France ought to be made th|^ basis of the further proceedings, a 
division ensued, in which the Liberals and Radicals, with the ex- 
ception of Her Majesty’s Ministers and two others, voted against 
the motion of their Chief, which was lost by a majority of 
190 to 148. 

Lord Carnarvon’s motion in the house of Lords was, under 
these circumstances, prudently withdrawn ; and it will be generally 
considered that the Conservative leaders in the Commons com- 
mitted a serious tactical mistake in dividing the House against the 
evident sense of that portion of the Liberals who were known to 
condemn the Government policy, but who were certain to avail 
themselves of the loophole afforded them by the incompleteness 
of the evidence for avoiding the odium of voting against their 
Party. 

On the 3rd instant Mr. Chamberlain announced that, in view 
of the near approach of the close of the Session and the opposition 
with which the measure, even in its amended form, was threatened, 
he was reluctantly compelled to withdraw the Shipping Bill. 

The same evening Sir W. Harcourt moved the second reading 
of his Government of London Bill in a speech, the sanguine tone of 
which shows that he seriously underrated the strength of the op. 
position to that ambitious measure. An amendment was thereupon 
moved by Mr. Ritchie, deprecating the vesting of the control over 
the levy and expenditure of rates in one central body to the 
practical extinction of local self-government, and a debate ensued 
which stands indefinitely adjourned. 

It is not unnatural that the Cabinet should cling with tenacity 
to the last hope, however frail, of saving, in some shape or other, 
at least one fragment of the wreckage of their magnificent 
programme ; but the prospect of a Bill containing so much debate- 
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able matter, attacking such ancient and powerful vested interests, 
'and so generally unpopular, being passed through all its stages 
during the short remaining period of the Sessionj even if the House 
should agree to read it a second time, is so infinitesimal, that the 
course adopted in persisting with it is generally regarded as deplor- 
able waste of time, and strong efforts are being made on the 
Liberal side of the House to procure its withdrawal. 

Among the other Bills, which have occupied the attention of the 
house, that of Mr. Leatham, to put a check to the corrupt practice of 
the sale of advowsons, possesses, perhaps, the most general interest. 

Mr. Leatham proposes to empower the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Contmissioners to purchase livings at Ifelf their market value and 
recoup themselves by a charge on the livings after the next 
avoidance, the patronage being thereupon vested in the Crown. The 
Bill appears to enlist general approval, and, after an amendment 
moved by Mr. A. Grey, to give parishioners the power to veto 
presentations had been rejected, it was read a second time and 
referred, together with Mr. Stanhope’s Bill on the same subject, to a 
Select Committee. 

Not the least noteworthy of the Parliamentary events of the 
past month was the powerful Philippic against the working of the 
Irish Land Act delivered in the Upper House on the i6th instant 
by the Duke of Argyll, who showed conclusively that owing to the 
boundlessness and lawlessness of the power” rested in the Land 
Commissioners, the effect of their operations had been to render 
land throughout Ireland unsaleable. The capitalist will not buy 
it, because he does not know how soon the Legislature may again 
step in and rob him of part of what he has purchased for the 
benefit of some one else ; and the tenant will not buy it, because 
he lives in expectation of the State stepping in again and giving 
him all that is left, of it for nothing. Improvements have been 
stopped, for where the action of the Commissioners has not already 
deprived the landlord of the means of making them, he has no 
guarantee that he will be able to recoup himself for their cost. 
In the meantime the object of the Legislature is as far from being 
attained as ever. The actual tenant has been aggrandised at the 
expense of the landlord, but the most exorbitant prices are asked 
for tenant right, and consequently the much more numerous 
class who are without land have as little chance of getting it as 
before. 

The grounds on which Mr. Trevelyan justifies his Purchase of 
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Land Bill are in themselves a confession of the deplorable condition 
to which the country has been reduced. It is confessedly for the 
purpose of recreating the sense of property in land, and the security 
for order and progress which it implies, that he proposes to empower 
the State to borrow twenty millions sterling for the purpose of advanc- 
ing to the tenant the entire purchase-money of his holding on 
terms of repayment not more burdensome than his actual rent ; • and 
it is a striking illustration of the irreparable nature of the mischief 
that has been done, that it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
tenant will avail himself of the offer. 

My Lords,” said the Duke of Argyll, referring to this remarkable con- 
fession, we know that the ownership of land is the great object and desire 
in every civilized country, and we know that in proportion to the civilization 
of the country, to the wealth of its inhabitants, and to ^the confidence they 
have in the law, in that direct proportion the ownership of land is valued 
and the price of it is high. My Lords, we know that the fate of Govern- 
ments in this country hangs upon what are called votes of want of confi- 
dence, but the fate of Government is determined by votes of want of confi- 
dence which do not afi^ect the character or reputation of the statesmen who 
fall in consequence of them. Such votes may be carried by the chance action 
of all parties equally, and turn out a Ministry. In such cases there is not 
even a presumption against the policy and public character of the Govern’- 
ment. But there is another kind of vote of want of confidence, when the 
whole people of a country refrain from the ordinary transactions between 
man and man, when it is a vote of want of confidence in the law and in the 
stability of the law or in the principles under which the law is administered ; 
and many are the votes of want of confidence that have been passed 
against this Government in respect to Ireland. The people of Ireland now 
look upon the ownership of land as a thing above all others to be avoided. 
Occupancy of land is at its full value, and the ownership of land is des- 
troyed.” 

The state of affairs in the Soudan has apparently undergone 
little material change since the date of my last retrospect' 

On the loth ultimo a fresh rumour of the fall of Berber reached 
Cairo, and was confirmed, some days later, by a message from the 
Governor of Dongola, who further reported that a large body of the 
rebels was advancing against the latter place. Still later, circum- 
stantial accounts the catastrophe were received, according to 
which it occurred at the latter end of May and was attended by a 
general massacre of the garrison. Messengers were at the .same 
time said to have been seized with letters from Berber bearing the 
Mahdi’s seal. These statements, however, have since been contra- 



dieted, and up to'th^ pre3eiit moment nothing certain is known of 
the fate of the place* 

The Mudir .of Dongola, in spite of repeated orders to evacu- 
ate that place, still continues to hold it ; and the latest news is that 
he has defeated a body of thirteen thousand of the rebels at Debbah. 

The list Battalion of the Royal Sussex Regiment has lately 
been despatched to Assouan, and the Duke of Cornwall’s Light In- 
fantry left Sibut some days since, for Keneh. 

Including these two corps, the total force now in Upper Egypt 
is four thousand seven hundred men, of whom three thousand five 
hundred are Egyptians. 

From General Gordon no news of any description has been 
received ; but it is commonly reported that, up to the beginning of 
ast month, he had succeeded in repulsing the attacks of the rebels. 

The enemy continue to harrass the garrison of Suakim with 
frequent attacks, but have made no serious effort against the place. 

Major Kitchener, with a body of Arabs, has reconnoitred to 
within four days march of Korosko and reports the road free, though 
the Bisharun . Arabs in the neigbourhood of El Hamad have gone 
over to the Mahdi. 

Among the events of the month on the Continent the outbreak 
of cholera in the South of France may fairly claim the first place. 

Of the origin of the disease, which first appeared at Toulon on the 
14th ultimo, and which has since spread to Marseilles, all that is 
known for certain is that the earliest cases occurred among the 
shipping in the harbour. It was not till after an interval of a week 
that the infection appears to have spread to the town ; and it seems 
probable that, had the authorities, instead of concealing the facts, 
taken proper steps to prevent communication between the infected 
ships and the shore, the epidemic might have been cut short. 

Rumour in the first instance attributed the introduction of the 
disease to the Sartlie^ one of the transports newly arrived from 
Tonquin. But the evidence on this head is conflicting. On the 
one hand, it is stated, as the result of an enquiry instituted by the 
Academy of Medicine, that there had been no cases of cholera on 
board the Sarthe after she left the China seas, and that the first 
persons attacked were two sailors on board the Montehello^ who had 
had no communication with the shore or any other ship. On the 
other hand, it has since been positively asserted that the books 
of the Sarthe show that several cases had occurred on board during 
the voyage, and that they had been concealed by the officers of 
the ship. . .. 
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Th6 outbrealc, which has already reached Ajx, and the borders 
of Italy, has been the signal for the most discreditable panic, not 
only at Toulon, the greater part of the inhabitants of which place 
have dispersed, but throughout B'rance, Italy, and Spain. 

A stringent system of quarantine, accompanied by arrange- 
ments for personal disinfection of the most annoying and ludicrous 
character, and indicative of utter ignorance, not only of the nature 
of cholera, but of physiology in general, has been instituted on the 
Spanish and Italian frontiers ; and every thing that human folly 
can do, is being done, to convert a very ordinary visitation into a 
calamity of appalling magnitude. 

After a discussion, which had extended over several weeks, the 
p'rench Chamber agreed, on the 22nd ultimo, to read the Army Re- 
cruiting Bill of General Campenon a second time, and on Sunday 
last, M. Ferry’s Revision Bill having passed unscathed through 
the Chamber, was laid before the Senate, where it seems likely to 
encounter the same fate that has just overtaken Mr. Gladstone’s 
Franchise Bill in our own House of Lords. 

The Senators of the Centre Left had held a meeting the pre- 
vious day to decide what course they should adopt with regard to 
the Bill, when Mr. Leon Say pronounced strongly against it, and 
only three members out of thirty-four supported the Government. 

The only question debated in the Senate on Sunday was the 
apparently unimportant one, whether the Committee to consider 
the Bill should be appointed on Tuesday, or Thursday next, and on 
this the Government was defeated, though by a small majority. A 
coalition of the Left with the reactionaries is threatened, and, 
should it be realised, the Bill must inevitably be rejected. 

The recrudescence of the Franco-Chinese difficulty in an aggra- 
vated form, though the events out of which it has arisen took place on 
Asiatic soil, can hardly be excluded from a review of continental 
politics. 

The first article of the Convention, over which there was lately 
so much exaltation in Paris, provided for the immediate evacuation 
of certain frontier garrisons, including that of Langson, and it is 
asserted by the French that, under a separate agreement entered 
into between Mr. Fburnicr and Li Hung Chang, the Chinese under- 
took to give up these places on or before the 26th June. General 
Millot appears to have interpreted this understanding as entitling 
him to octupy Langson without any preliminary arrangement with 
the Chinese Commandant. But, on his advancing for the purpose, 
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he was attacked by the regular troops of the garrison, and repulsed 
with loss. 

Explanations having been called for, the Pekin Foreign Office, 
where the war party are probably again in the ascendant, justify the 
action of the Commander of the garrison on the plea that the eva- 
cuation was conditional on the signature of the definitive treaty ; 
and, whether this plea can be sustained or not, it was, no doubt, 
contrary to usage for General Millot to attempt to occupy the place 
by force, as it is alleged he did, without first giving the Chinese 
Commander formal notice and ample time to withdraw. 

A peremptory demand for satisfaction, including, it is under- 
stood, a heavy pecuniary indemnity has been preferred by the 
French Government, and there can be little doubt, in the present 
temper of the French people, that, if it is not promptly complied 
with, coercive measures, for which energetic preparations arc in pro- 
gress, will follow. 

The most noteworthy incident in the German politics of the 
month is, perhaps, the important speech on his Colonial policy 
made by Prince Bismarck at a meeting of the Committee of the 
Reichstag for the consideration of his Bill to subsidise a double line 
of steamers to Australia, and the East. Adverting specially to the 
Angra Pequefla imbroglio, the Chancellor, while disclaiming all inten- 
tion of embarking in a system of colonisation after the British or 
PTench model, insisted on the necessity of extending the aegis of 
the Empire to all German Colonists, and their property abroad, 
wherever situated. 

As to the case of Herr Luderitz and his possessions at Angra 
Pequefta, he announced the receipt of a despatch from the British 
Government waiving all objection to the German Government taking 
them under its protection. Passing from the question of Angra 
Pequefia to that of the Congo, he announced that Germany could 
not recognise the Anglo-Portuguesc treaty, but was prepared to 
support Belgian enterprise, which aimed at the erection of a free 
State on the Congo that would take account of German commercial 
interests. After that speech no surprise was felt, when, a few days 
later. Lord Fitzmaurice intimated to the House of Commons that the 
British Government had informed Portugal that, owing to the oppo- 
sition of certain of the other Powers, it would be useless to ratify 
the treaty in question, 

James W. Furrell. 

London, July gth, 1S84. 

AiSf. — All doubt regarding the policy of the Ministry in 
the matter of the. rejected Franchise Bill was removed last night, 
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when Mr. Gladstone announced that they had come to the conclu- 
sion that they had no option but to make a sweeping sacrifice of all 
but two of the Bills still before the House, with a view of calling 
Parliament together again in the autumn for the purpose of consi- 
dering it de novo, 

July II///, 1884. 


INDIA. 

Those of our readers who take an interest in the state of educa- 
tion in India, and would have liked to obtain some information on 
the recent Commission’s views thereon, but considering the shortne.ss 
of life have refrained from commencing the perusal of the Commis- 
sioners* gigantic report, will feel grateful for the publication of a very 
complete ** analysis and abstract** of it recently published. The 
Rev. J. Johnston, who has compiled this abstract, signs himself 
Honorary Secretary to “ The General Council of Education,** and, con- 
sidering the toil that this publication must have cost him, we are 
not inclined to grudge him the assumption of any title, however 
ecumenical. The Times has given an abstract of the Abstract, and 
to its leader on the subject we may refer those who wish to see 
in brief the gist of the Commission*s recommendations. 

The recent session of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland has been rendered more than usually lively by the con- 
sideration of Mr. Hastie’s appeal, and by the tremendous indictments 
that he brought against several Fathers of the Church. Mr. Hastie*s 
charges were rebutted with the same vehemence with which he made 
them, but his speech, eight hours in length, appears to have been 
listened to with a malicious satisfaction by the younger members 
of the Assembly, who seemed to feel the old Roman delight in the 
vigour of the blows of the Reverend gladiator. When the orator 
hesitated to ** smite down, as he believed he could do, some of their 
leading and prominent men*’ by launching "the thunderbolts in his 
possession,** his audience, thirsting for more blood, cried “ Go on,” 
and tarred him on to the attack. Mr. Hastie, however, despite the 
parallel that he drew between his own temper and that of John 
Knox and St. Paul, lost his case by a large majority, and thereupon 
severed his connection with the Church of Scotland. That Church 
however, must not flatter herself that the last has been heard of 
Mr. Hastie. He has obtained a further hearing in the Edinburgh 
Presbytery, and that body will now, it niay be presumed, have some 
lively times. 
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The pluck and ingenuity shotvn by the Meingoon Prince in hia 
late somewhat mythical escape from Chandernagpre to Calcutta, 
hidden in a big box, and thence disguised as> a coolie on board 
the S.S. Tibre to Colombo, has occasioned some regret that the 
Imperial Government have thought it necessary to nip in the bud 
his romantic enterprise. This Pretender has, it appears, a fair 
claim to the throne of Burmah, being son of the late King's seventh 
wife ; the bloodstained and besotted Nero who now misrules at 
Mandalay is a son of a ninth or extra wife, eight spouses being the 
orthodox nuniber for a King of Burmah. Compared with Theebaw’s, 
Prince Meingoon's hands are almost unstained by the blood of 
relations ; while the latter is credited with getting an obnoxious 
uncle put out of the way. Theebaw has slaughtered hecatombs of 
sisters and all his brothers but two, the Meingoon Prince and another. 
This is not the first time that the Indian Government has had to 
interfere with the projects of this aspirant to the Golden Umbrella^ 
Some two years back the Court at Mandalay was electrified by 
the news of the Meingoon’s escape from surveillance at Benares ; 
it was well known how many enemies to his rule Theebaw's deeds 
of blood and shame had raised throughout his capital, and support 
would have been given to the Pretender, had he succeeded in 
landing in Burmah, strong enough to have thrown the whole of 
Ava‘ into a state of revolution and civil war. It is believed that 
there was a tacit agreement between the French and the English 
Governments that the Prince should be regarded as a State prisoner 
at Chandernagore ; on his absence from that- place being noticed, 
he was traced to the Messageries steamer, and on arrival at Colombo, 
was met by the French Consul, and invited to pass some time at 
Pondicherry. Having been in terviewed by a special correspondent 
of -the Times of India, he is reported to have expressed considerable 
gratification at his hospitable treatment by the French authorities 
as contpared with the surveillance to which he was subjected by 
the English, Prince Meingoon may yet prove a good piece to 
move up when the present King has further complicated his position 
at Mandalay. 

’ The tyrannous barbarities reported to have been practised by 
the eldest son of the ' Maharajah of Indore have called forth much 
indignation! and have at length induced the Maharajah to disown 
these acts and* to publish an edict absolving his subjects from obe- 
dience ta his heir. Holkar's desire to^have the question of his con- 
duct during the Mutiny reopened is brought no nearer to fulfilment 
by the complaints made not only against the Prince, but against 
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his own drbltra^ conduct, and th(S g^Aeral maladiilifiistratiod 
prevalent througHbut his dominions. 

Considerable! surprise and disappointment is bblng felt throughout 
the military service tn India at the appointment of Sir Peter Lumsden 
as chief representative for England on the Anglo-Russfan Delimitation 
Commission ; the general feeling of the army and of the public having 
indicated Sir Charles MacGregor for the post, or, if a civilian 
were chosen, Sir R. Temple. The reasons for preferring the 
Military Member of the Indian Council to the other distinguished 
men whose names were suggested have not yet become known ; 
perhaps the real reason is that Sir Peter is the Militar)' Member 
of the Council and his light is therefore not hidden under a bushel. 
He is not generally considered to have qualifications for such a 
mission equal to those held by Sir Ashley Eden, Sir E. Hamley, 
Or even Sir Oliver. St. John, to say nothing of Sir Lepel 
Griffin. Several of these have quite as much knowledge of Central 
Asian affairs as Sir Peter Lumsden, while the present Quarter- 
Master General of the Indian Army has the advantage of a 
personal knowledge of the country through which the demarca- 
tion line will probably pass. The questions of the personnel of the 
remainder of the Commission, of the amount and character of the 
escort, and of the route to the scene of the Commission’s labours 
Are not yet fully settled, though the appointment of Colonel Ridge- 
way, Captain Durand, and Mr. Griesbachh as been announced at Simla. 

The kindly feeling still indulged in by many for the old Corpora- 
tion of the Oriental Banking Company, Limited, will be gratified by 
the fair prospect of success that seems opening for the New Oriental 
Bank. The Directors state that they mean to confine the new Bank’s 
operations to those large ports at which the old Bank always did 
a profitable business, and so avoid the possibility of losses, such as 
were recently incurred in Ceylon and Mauritius by advancing money 
on landed estates. Half a million sterling, or half the capital to be 
subscribed, is reserved for investors hailing from the East or from 
British Colonies. 

The late site of the temporary buildings of the Calcutta Exhi- 
bition retains but few signs of its demolished treasure-houses beyond 
debris of bricks arid plaster, and these are rapidly being carted away, 
while the grass grows high where lately stood that unfortunate 
speculation of Government, the Camp Hotel. From the report of a 
Commissioner dispatched by the Government of Bombay^ at the ins- 
tmee of the Exhibition Comniittee of that city, to obtain, information 
from Colonel Trevor and others who had directed the Calcutta Exhi- 
Wtion, we extract a few statistics of interest. The net Cost of the 
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material was lent by Government, and a considerably portion of thy 
buildings were taken over by Government at <?ost price. Without such 
aid the buildings would have cost nearly eight lacs. The cost of 
establishment was Rs. 25,500, exclusive of the salaries of the officers 
lent by Government On the receipts side the items are— for space, 
Rs. 95.000 ; premium for bars and refreshment rooms, Rs. 6,300 ; 
for catalogues, Rs. 7,000 ; fees on objections to awards and miscellane-» 
ous receipts, Rs. 5,600; entrance money ; season tickets, Rs. 29,700; 
cash taken at gate, Rs. 1,78,000 ; total, Rs. 2,07,700. It is calculated 
that the whole number of entrances, excluding Exhibition officials 
and workmen, was not under 1,000,000. 

Bombay has at last earned, in connection with her proposed 
Exhibition, a reputation for enterprise with which she is so fond of 
crediting berselfj by subscribing some twelve lacs of rupees as a 
guarantee fund. The year in which the Exhibition is to be held is 
not, however, yet fixed, though M. Joubert proffers his opinion that it 
must be next year or never. 

We cannot enter into the merits of the question which during 
the latter half of this month has been dividing the Calcutta Press 
and populace into two hostile camps, zis., the letter of the local 
Government informing the Municipal Commissioners of the “ grave 
displeasure” with which their shortcomings in the matter of sanitary 
measures is viewed, and proposing the appointment of a committee 
to point out their duty. The Commissioners claim that, even including 
the mortality caused by the severe epidemics of small-pox and 
cholera in March last, the last year was shown by the death returns 
to have been a comparatively healthy one, and that before the 
presentation of the memorial calling for Government interference 
(though not, we believe, before public feeling on the subject was 
beginning to run high), they had taken up the matter of bustee re- 
clamation in sad earnest and with a vigour never before expended on 
the subject The meeting recently held in the Town Hall to protest 
against Government interference is described with amusing diversity 
by the different Calcutta newspapers, one reckoning the • audience at 
otily some 800 persons, ^f whom not a few were school boys, while 
the opposite pole is reached by another reporter who, in the interest of 
his employers,' managed to enumerate as present some 3,cx)0 supporters 
of the Municipal authorities. The legal aspect of the question 
seemefli, cHatacteristically to possess most charms for the Behjgali 
rate-payers, though as Government only invites the Municipality to* 
jpin the proposed, committee, the words of the law do not seem 
:lp.|iaye UEiuch to do^with the -matter. The general feeling of the' 
||m^ean Comm^ltK do theCommis- 

IKmIi Jto tove an occasion^ kimulus to activity applied to 
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the orators of the Town Council, and whether the Committee be ap- 
pointed or not is regarded as a small matter compared with the 
prospect of some real work being done in the purification of 
bustees, instead of its being made the subject of dialectic exer- 
cises” and then shelved till a “ more convenient season.” 

The lamented death of Rai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, which 
occurred with startling suddenness on the day after Sir Stuart 
Bayley had congratulated the Council at Simla on their valued 
colleague’s being out of danger, has inflicted a loss on the cause 
of the moral and political elevation of India which we are constrain, 
ed to call for the present, at all events, irreparable. His fellow 
countrymen own that there is no one among them to take his place, 
and his worth is most ungrudgingly recognised by the European 
community. It is, perhaps, as Editor of the most influential native 
journal, the Hindu Patriot^ and as leader of the Native Press that 
his loss will be most conspicuous, though the zemindars will 
have great difficulty in finding a representative of equal ability to 
uphold their interests in the Supreme Council at this important 
crisis in the history of legislation on the relations of landlord to 
tenant. Kristo Das Pal was distinguished above his fellow journal- 
ists of the Native Press for the comparatively lofty view that he 
took of a publicist’s duty; under his editorship the Hindu Patriot 
discussed public questions in a temparate and statesmanlike strain, 
and especially formed an honourable exception to the majority of 
Native journals in not being made the vehicle of those intemperate 
and often groundless personal attacks on individual European 
officials that rob the Native Press of much of its influence and 
credibility. As an example of the honesty of purpose and of the 
judicial temper of Kristo Das Pal, we may refer to the attitude 
assumed by the Hindu Patriot towards the pseudo-religious agitation 
so unscrupulously fomented throughout the country in the 
jgaligram case. No popular cry received his support merely because 
it was popular. 

As a speaker he was distinguished anyong his many eloquent 
fellow countrymen by a command of idiomatic English, and by a 
terse directness of style, typical of the straightforward and practical, 
cast of his mind. ^ 

It would be no unmerited panegyric to apply to him the 
fEnglish Daure^cbs's verses on the great English Soldier-Statesman r 

His voice is silent in your Comicil-hall 
For ever ; o o » 

« « • Yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hou^ 

Nor paltered with the Eternal God for power. 
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\Ei^atum . — lit the General Notes** of the last (July) number the extract entitled 
Recent Verse’* should have been entered as quoted from the Saturday Review^ 


Recent American Poetry. 

It is hard to say exactly what it is that 
makes some one of half a dozen volumes of 
current poetry a success, while all the rest are 
failures. Mr. Aldrich’s ’’Mercedes, and Later 
Lyrics,” shows, perhaps, no more imagination 
than Mr. Henry A obey ’s ’’The City of 
Success,” and no more emotion than Mr. 
S. H. M. Byers’s ’’The Happy Isles.” But 
it attains its aim quite as surely as the others 
miss theirs ; it succeeds, namely, in pleasing 
the public and satisfying the judicious. The 
secret of Mr. Aldrich’s poetical prosperity we 
take to be that he has nimself thoroughly in 
hand, that his talent is quite self-possessed. 
To his every fancy or sentiment he brings the 
^intiest expression, the neatest workmanship. 
There is no sprawling in his poetry. He 
knows what he can do, and he does it— well. 

“Mercedes,” which is in prose, is less a 
tragedy than a dramatized incident — an inci- 
d^t in Napoleon’s Peninsular campaigns ; in 
which it is told how a Spanish peasant 
girl disarms the Suspicion of the French 
soldieiT by drinking herself, and giving to 
hw baby to drink, some of the poisoned wine 
that has been left behind by the fleeing 
villagers. She thus kills her own French 
lover, who, unknown to her^ is among the 
soldiers and has partaken of the wine, and 
tn^ dm one after another in the usual manner 
of the filth act. There are two pretty songs in 
the play ; the local coloring is, we presume, 
correct ; there are the conventional tadre and 
old grandmother, Ursula, who remind one 
vaguely of I^ngfellow’s ’’Spanish Student.” 
But Mr. Aldrichs genius is not dramatic. 
He carefully prepares a little scenic effect in 
the first act, which strikes us somehow as 
characteristic, — the stage direction calling for 
a sentinel on the cliff overhanging the camp, and 
» relieved in dumb-show. 
wlnle the “lyrical interiwfe” is being sung. 

« % , . fo*" tbe picturesque^lfaat Mr. 

Aldrich has the quickest eye. The movement 
and flash 6f a guard relief on the cliff while 
a song is sung to guitar and castanets in the 
for^FOttUdj Chiquita’s “complexion of a 
newly minted napoleon,” and Pepita’s tor- 
toise-shell comb and coal-black hair; the 

« ir " strip of indigo sky 

Half-glimpsed .through a Moorish gjxto ;*’ 
the golden-brown masonry lad the mule-bells 


on the height : it is these, and similar bright 
points of color, architecture, costume, that 
represent Spain for Mr. Aldrich, whose 
muse, for the most part, is frankly external. 
It is Spain, too, which gives the prevailing 
tinge to the present volume. “On Lynn 
Terrace” is a series of reminiscences, in 
regretful mood, of European scenes, rapidly 
and cleverly sketched. “ At Two-score” is an 
epilogue to the muse, half-pensive, half-playful, 
and wholly charming, with a slight breath of 
Bohemia about it. “ Prescience’’ has a depth 
of feeling and reflection which makes it more 
of a real poem and less of an “intaglio” than 
anything else in the collection. 

PRESCIENCE. 

I’be new moon hung in the sky, the sun was 
low in the west, 

And my betrothed and I in the church-yard 
paused to rest — • • 

Happy maiden and lover, dreaming the old 
dream over : 

The light winds wandered by, and robins 
chirped from the nest. 

And low in the meadow sweet was the grave 
of a little child, 

With a crumbling stone at the feet and the 
ivy running wild— 

Tangled ivy and clover folding it over and 
over ; 

Close to my sweetheart’s feet was the little 
mound up-piled. 

Stricken with nameless fears, she shrank and 
clung to me, 

And her eyes were filled with tears for a 
sorrow 1 did not see : . 

Lightly the winds were blowing, softly her 
tears were flowing — 

Tears for the unknown years and a sorrow 
that was to be 1 

Mr. Abbey is given over to allegory. The 
two most ambitious poems in hi.s book, ** The 
City of Success” and ’’ The City of Decay,” 
are labyrinths of vast and imposing imagery, 
enshrouding some dimly descried moral. 
The reader will really have to go back to 
•’ The House of Fame” or “The Romauht 
of the Rose” to get anything corresponding. 
The poet has a sufficient imagination, more- 
over, and We |^ive a few stanzas from the 
name-poem winch are certainly strong work. 
Th^ are from the description of a chariot* 
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race on the city wall, which seems to syntbo* 
lize the career of ambition ; 

At the goal were cressets two, 

Flinging op flaine>arms of blue, 

And, just beyond, abruptly stood an angle of 
the wall ; 

The unmoving feet of this 
Rested on a precipice. 

And the pebbles men flung down it seemed 
to never cease to fall. 

In the shining, jeweled sword, 

Belted, with a twinkling cord. 

To the thigh of bright Orion, where he stands 
august in space, 

Is a gulf of darkness great, 

'Where no sun’s rays penetrate,— 

An awful gulf of nothingness, — a black and 
worldless place. 

So appeared the dread ab^s, 

Down the wall and precipice. 

To those who, in the night, with fear, looked 
o’er the balustrade ; 

Even the cressets angry bloom 
Parted not the heavy glooni 
Which lay appallingly beneath, in one dense 
bush of shade. 

Mr. Abbey’s art is frequently at fault. 
Newspaper English, like “ palatial dwellings,” 
“sparsely populated,” etc,, jars on the car in 
a passage of poetry j and none but an amateur 
in verse would be capable of writing such an 
awkward couplet as the following: 

With her through the city go, 

She thee it will fully show. 

She thee it ! ” 


Ellen M, Hutchinson, Owen Tnnsley, 
Edith Thomas, and Helen Gray Cone are 
names (real and assumed) of young American 
women who have very recently come before 
the public as writers of verse of unusual 
merit, though of these four only the first two 
have yet published in volume form. To these 
poets must now be added the name of Louise 
Imogen Guiney, whose “ Songs at the Start” 
include several poems of great beauty and 
finish, and of an indefinable charm. _ When 
the author comes in later years to revise the 
present volume, she will perhaps omit from 
a serious collection like this such alien notes 
as those struck on pages 21, 76, and 80 ; she 
may, perhaps, also discard or recast some 
other pieces in the book, but not such fine 
and well-wrought poems as “ Hemlock River,” 
“An Epitaph,” “Poete my Maister Chau- 
cer,” “Charondas,” “Crazy Margaret” (with 
its ending touch of fate), “My Neighbor,” 
“To The River,” “My Soprano,” and 
“Spring.” This new poet— for poet she 
surely is — has a young and healthy maturity 
of thought and art, a nice verbal sense, a 
sincere human sympathy, and a lyrical grace, 
that give the lover of poetry a keen pleasure, 
and promise still stronger performance in the 
future. The gem of thqse songs is a^ little 
poem of two stanzas. ' A famous writer of 
exquisite verses once said, “How grateful 
we ought to be to a poet who writes even but a 
single poem that we love and remember 1” 
And a poem to love and remember is 


SPRING. 

“With a difference.” — Hamlet, 

Again the bloom, the northward flight. 

The fount freed at its silver height, 

Aiid down the deep woods to the lowest, 
The fragrant shadows scarred with light. 

O inescapable joy of spring ! 

For thee the world shall leap and sing $ 

But by her darkened door thou goest 
Forever as a spectral thing. 

Many things could be said in praise of the 
above lines, but the best of it is that the 
author shows in many parts of her first book 
the same qualities which go to the making of 
this perfect lyric.— Ctntury, 

Heine's Mountain-Idylls. 

THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 

On the mountain stands the shieling. 

Where the good old miner dwells ; 

Green firs rustle, and the moonbeams 
Gild the mountain heights and fells. 

In the shieling stands an armchair, 

Carven quaint and cunningly ; 

Happy he who rests within it, 

And that happy guest am I. 

On the footstool sits the lassie. 

Leans upon my lap her head ; 

Eyes of blue, twin stars in heaven. 

Mouth as any rosebud red. 

And the blue eyes gaze upon me, 

Limpid, large as midnight skies 5 
And the lily finger^rchly 
On the opening rosebud lies. 

“No, the mother cannot see us-* 

At her wheel she spins away ; 

Father hears not— be is singing 
To the zitter that old lay. 

So the little maiden whispers, 

Softly, that none else may hear, 
Whispers her pvofoundest secrets 
Unmistrusting in my ear. 

“ Now that auntie’s dead, we cannot 
Go again to Goslar, where 
People flock to see the shooting : 

’Tis as merry as a fair. 

** And up here it’s lonefj', lonely. 

On the mountain bleak and drear : 

For the snow lies deep in winter ; 

We are buried half the year. 

And, you know, I’m such a coward. 
Frightened like a very child 
At the wicked mountain spirits. 

Goblins who by night run wild.” 
Suddenly the sweet voice ceases ; 

Startled with a strange surprise 
At her own words straight the maiden 
Covers with both hands her eyes. 


Louder outdoors moans the fir-tree. 
And the wheel goes whirring round ; 
Snatches of the song come wafted, 
With the zitter's fitful sound. 


Fear not, pretty one, nor tremble 
At the evil spirits’ might ; ^ 

Angels, dearest child, are keying 
Watch wound thee day aijd mgbt 

M<tcfnUlan*t Magaxtnet 
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Oblmait 
By far the 
of ringing is 
•‘changes’* n\ 
been written 
explaining the 
ners. To ring 

usual skill, ncqainsd* ^ ^ 

It was considered a WM llon<»|^^||h^|ortg to 
a company of skilfmniyip^’^ildeed, U is 
mentioned as a matter ot greol interest how 
colle^ stadents— presumably before the days 
of cricket and boating— used to take trips 
from town to town, ringing these changes and 
“amusing the people with their stran|^ 
antics.’* Changes are nothing more than the 
ringing of a set of bells, three or more in 
number, in every possible order without repe- 
tition. Thus three bells may be rung in six 
difierent ways without any repeat, four in 
twenty-four ways, five in one hundred and 
twenty, and so on ; till with ten bells we have 
3,6ail,8oo changes, which would lequire one 
year and 10$ days of constant ringing to 
complete the peal. Twelve bells would take 
over thirty-seven years to complete it. In 
fact, changes are based upon nothing more 
than that simple branch of higher algebra 
known as “combinations” The art of ring- 
ing consists, first, in the skill of ringing a 
swinging bell correctly ; and secondly, in 
knowing when and how to alter the course of 
the striking. The different ways of ringing, 
or rather tne different changes, are knon n bv 
such mysterious names as “ plam-bobs,’* 
“ bob-triples ” “bob-majors,” “bob-minois,” 
•'grandsire-triples,** “ grandsire-bob-cators,** 
etc., while such terms as “hunting,” “dodg- 
ing,** “snapping,** are only a few of the 
many terms connected with the art— iff* 
iantic Monthly, 

At an ApplOHStaud. 

WHAT I SAID. 

Hx, boy ! Fvc come to get some more— 
Those apples that 1 had before— 

Yes, these my little shaver. 

One bite brings back my boyhood ; I*m 
Transported to a by-gone time 
By their iammur flavor. 


Aks t iMm hem a neighbor's ttces 
I pludced exactly siwh as these. 

With ehedu to orioMOn shaded, 

And taste like this^-a pleasant tait-^ 

And sound and perfeet to the heart* 

Full twenty years have faded. 

How often, on the way to school, 
took the path above the pool 
Beneath that fruity shadow, 

* Through which the sun of summer bright 
Cast down a dappled net of light 
Upon the emerald meadow 1 

And how that leafy covert rang 
When all the feathered minstrels sang | 
The twitter of the linnet. 

The merry robin’s gurgling gush. 

The bluebird, bobolink, and thrush,— 

1 hgar them all this minute. 

And there sweet Kitty Ransom came 
With eyes of blue and cheeks aflame, 

As home from school she wended. 

As nimble-footed as a fawn, — 

A fleck of light upon the lawn, 

Of grace and goodness blended. 

I clasped her trembling finger-tips 
One morn, and kissed her glowing lips, 
And pledged my love to Kitty ; — 

But twenty years have fled since then— 
And that was Kennebunk in Maine, 

And this is New York City. 


WHAT THK BOY SAID. 

Say 1 1 was horned in Kennebnnk, 

And ’fore she married Jacob Monk 
My ma was Kitty Random 1 
These is the fruit yer talkin’ *bout I 
Now, Mister, hev a peck ? Shell out I 
You’d ought to come down han’som. 

mA.Crofuf, 

Tht Cen(ury,'^BncHt^Brhc, 
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RECENT ENGLISH FICTION. 


jpiCTION TO-DAY IN ENGLAND exhibits an amorphous 
phase of transition ; it seems to be passing through a new 
and interesting period of its history. To realise this fact we must 
not look to the writers who have been weaving stories for so many 
years, each after his own method, to Mr. Black or Miss Braddon, 
to Mr. Besant or Miss Broughton. It is in the work of the younger 
writers that we find this indefiniteness and hesitation of aim, this 
striving after new methods, which among some arouses fears for th6 
future, but to others seems the promise of a new departure in the 
fields of fiction. Dr. Karl Hiilebrand, who has peihaps a wider 
acquaintance with European fiction than any living critic, has lately 
been deploring what -he considers the decadence of the novel. 
Morals and science, he says, are rapidly destroying the freedom 
and joy of art. Our conventionalism and gentlemanly delicacy of 
speech are making real tragedy in art impossible, save among the 
lower classes, ''where alone there still survives a direct relation 
between language and sensation." With the pessimism to which v 
those are naturally inclined wtfo have outlived the intellectual 
activities amid which they grew up, he even adds to these lamen* 
tations a word of contempt for that which is probably ont. of the 
most encouraging signs in contemporary fiction. ** ‘ BeOOme artOflluer/ 
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is not requirement of a novel hero in our 

days?’' story-teller’s art. if we go hack to 

Ariosto Dan Juan^ or even to Fielding’s 

Tom Tigi^^^S^^^Bendent of sympathy. But the self identi- 
fication personal reality of a soul laid bare-— 

of our jffonception of the novel. And 
because this is so^ the modern novel is allied to the current of 
recent thought in morals. In France, where the noyel ha;^ attained 
greater perfection than elsewhere, and has become more conscious 
of its aims, it is possible for the brothers de Goncourt, for instance, 
to declare at the outset of a novel that they are concerned with 
contemporary moral history and with nothing else or less. And 
whether the novelist intends it or not, he cannot help writing con- 
temporary moral history. George Eliot, who is our greatest artist, 
is also our greatest representative of sympathy in fiction. And in 
the following pages I shall have to point out more than once — when 
speaking of the more significant among those novels which have 
appeared during recent years — how the modern moral conception 
of sympathy has permeated the novel. Morals and science, so far 
from destroying, have re-created fiction. 

In putting a title at the head of this paper I purposely chose 
the very large word fictioiu For it is part of the incoherence, the 
wide divergence of aim, that marks the present phase of that art- 
production called the novel that very few novels indeed are justly 
entitled to the name. The novel strictly considered is a study of 
the human soul in its relations at certain dramatic periods ; it is 
a kind of artistic psychology. But the works of fiction which have 
excited most interest during recent years are certainly not this. 
They may be stories, romances, hybrids of all sorts, but not novels. 
Joh%\ Ingksant^ whatever else it naay have been, was certainly not 
a novel in this stricter sense of the word. And perhaps this may 
largely account for the peculiar treatment it has received. It is 
certain that no recent work of fiction has attracted greater attention. 
Its dreamy and morbid mysticism, dressed in a modern coat, and 
set in action amid the paraphernalia of an historical romance, was 
found irresistibly piquant And therefore the absence of organic 
unity, the narrow and incomplete psychological interest, the failure 
of historical sense, were completely ignored. And it has " aot beeri 
till quite lately that the voice of true criticism has been heard-»-a 
voice that has been adverse even on th^ pdpts at which Jghn 
Inglescmt seemed strong. Thus, not only has Mr. . Gardner severely 
criticised Mr. Shorthouse's historical representation^ but oae .of 
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dur few genuine modern mystics hais 
demnation of its mysticism. Ai\d when 

that hides a !a:dy of fine critical special 

attention to the same times and topics, h^4\ ^ 

speak of John Inglesant, it is its “ positiv'e^uhlyltOll^meiTess and 
repulsiveness> its false optimism’’ that impresilet^ hen At the 
same time she very well and appreciatively describes Mr. Shorthouse 
with one touch : This literary Fra Angelico, with the vagtie 
humour and pathos of that mystic among humourists, Jean Paul.” 
'Mr. Shorthouse not long since published a short story which has 
been more fortunate in gaining Vernon Lee's approval, and with 
some justice. The Little Schoolmaster Mark, which Mr. Shorthouse 
appropriately describes as A Spiritual Romance, sketches the history 
of a simple-minded, pure^spirited boy, trained in piety and innocent 
of all guile, at the little court of a German Serene Highness of 
the iSth century, at the period when the wave of the Italian 
Renaissance had at length reached Germany, spreading a 
veneer of luxury and corruption and artificial beauty over 
society. The point of the story lies in the contrast between Mark’s 
simplicity, sincerity, and genuine faith in the supernatural, and the 
mild scepticism, the elegant though limited culture, the cheerful and 
refined licentiousness of the i8th century. **When I look at you, 
little one,” the iElecchino said to Mark, ‘‘ 1 feel almost as I do when 
the violins break in upon the jar and fret of the wittiest dialogue.” 
The youthful Faustina Barti, with her wonderful voice and her Bohe- 
mian freedom, serves to bring out this contrast more vividly. 
She tells Mark about the Princess and the Count, her Cavaliere- 
servente. 

“ He is the devil himself.” 

The little school master’s face become qhite pale. 

“ The devil !” he said, staring with his large blue eyes. 

Oh, you foolish boy !” she said, laughing again, I don't mean that devil. 
The Count is a much more real devil than he !” 

The boy looked so dreadfully shocked that she grew quite cheerful again. 

“ What a strange boy you are 1” she said, laughing. ** Do you think he will 
come and take you away ? I’ll take care of you — come and sit on my lap j” and, 

. sitting down, she spread out her lap for him with an inviting gesture. 

Mark’s nature does not change. At the end he is made an un- 
conscious actor in a medley of classic and mediaeval story which is 
performed in the open air, and, so far as Mark is concerned, becomes 
tragic. This little story is worth alluding to here, because it embodies 
in a veiy felicitous way a certain aspect of modern feeling. We can 
never hope to understand whaf is really significant or great in fiction 
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unle^'we see it8;‘e]atfon^^O;th^ dominant tendencies, In thought er 
feeling or practice; of .oj^pftemporary life. 

There was ano^g^^iemarkable work of fiction published not^ 
long after John Ingh,s0^i . which produced less sensation, but was 
perhaps more remarleaple,' though in a singularly different, direction. 
Mehalah^ which is generally attributed to the brilliant and versatile 
Mr. Baring Gould, whose Lives of the Saints are in some of the later 
volumes marked by a picturesque cynicism which recalls the author’s 
John Herrings is as little of a novel in the true sense as John 
Inglesanty though for widely different reasons. Swinburne has 
compared it to Emily Bronte’s Wuthet'ing Heights, 

Though its art is less fine and perfect, there is a broader mascu- 
line power about it with, superadded, a marvellous feeling for colour. 
Indeed it would be difficult to name any work of fiction which gives 
the reader a sense of colour so vivid as to be almost physical, and 
which sometimes seems to recall the large harmonies of Venetian 
art, sometimes the rich deep tones of Rembrandt. The pure ideal 
figure of Mehalah on the tragic background is highly impressive : 
“ A scarlet blaze on a background of indigo gloom,” one might 
call it in the words that the writer applies to Mehalah’s sailor- 
cap as she stands in the little cottage in the Essex marshes where 
the scene is laid. But the Titanic, half-demoniac figures and 
passions that move through Mehalah^ and are its strength, place 
it on a pedestal by itself, as a great and powerful ai'tistic creation 
that belongs to no school and has had no models. In John Herrings 
Mr. Baring Gould’s more recent novel, he seems to have attempted 
an approximation to more conventional conceptions of the scope 
of the novel. The result is not altogether satisfactory. A melo- 
dramatic element of conventional type has been introduced. It is 
a very distinct descent from Mehalah’s half-mad lover and the strange 
unearthly atmosphere of passion in which he lives and works to the 
Ophir gold-mining swindle as it is carried on by vulgar villains like the 
Tramplaras. And the book throughout is of lesser texture. Success 
seems to have made Mr. Baring Gould careless. There is, however, one 
figure in the book that reveals what is most characteristic in his genius. 
I mean that peculiar insight into the working of ignorant, half-mad, 
half-ibrutal, yet fiercely passionate natures. Joyce Cobbledtck, the 
young savage, who had never crossed a threshold in her life, whose 
father lives in a cask, who licks the hand of the man she loves, and 
finds an outlet for her devotion in learniilg to knit stockings for him, 
being At length raised by her love into a beautiful and human 
. woman, is a figure that is worthy to stand with Mehalah and her lover. 
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. f* Before passing to the novel proper— which I defined 

, a$ psychology treated artistically — ^ihere are certafh^^ less clearly 
d^ned fictional growths which must be touched on. There' is^' 
for instance^ such a story as Vernon Lee’s Ottilie. This vety ^care* 
fully written little eighteenth century idyl” is in reality an essay, 
a study of German life in- the last century. It is certainly 
not a novel, and is throughout unreal, dreamlike, and fantastic. The 
writer is not ' a novelist, and all her power and charm of writing are 
unable to make Ottilie in the least like a novel. And the same is 
true of Miss Edith Simcox’s Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, 
and Lovers, Another book of a very different kind, Mrs. Campbell 
Praed’s Nadine, is the type of a large class of stories, having in 
them elements of creativeness and power over the elements of 
character, which have a certain interest for those readers who care 
little for mere stories. Nadine excited attention when it appeared, 
and this was not altogether undeserved, for it exhibits skill of a very 
distinct kind throughout. And it has another interest too. Nadine 
represents, almost typically, a certain phase of our civilisation. 

I mean that phase which is marked by the morbid excess of 
exaggerated feeling which, under our social conditions, can find no 
satisfaction in the normal activities, and so spends itself in a kind 
of diffused hysteria, and seeks to soothe its depraved vitality by 
chloral and bromide of potassium. This type has perhaps found 
its most perfect exponents in France, and, like many French 
novels, Nadine is a study in neurotic pathology. Nadine Senguin, 
under these conditions and having a temperament impulsive and 
yet hard, selfish and unselfish by turns, sometimes frank, often 
artificial, always fascinating, is one of our most distinctive modern 
heroines. But as a work of art Nadine is still shallow and mecha- 
nical. It is of the essence of a true novel that it should be deeply 
and searchingly felt. It may or may not be a story, but it 
must be that. The professional story-teller in England seems, 
as a rule, unable to feel his subject deeply, and that seems to be 
one chief reason why he so seldom produces a novel. One of the 
most popular stories of recent years has been Besant’s All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, But that pleasant book is even far less strictly a 
novel than — to go back a very long way — many of the novelle of 
Boccaccio, Its popularity was due, to a large extent, to the philan* 
thropic mania which had just then attacked society. One of the^ 
earliest and most agreeable symptoms of opium-poisoning is a sense 
of goodwill towards everybody. The gigantic benevolence, of Mr. 
Besant’s story produced sensations of a similar kind on its readers. 
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Not long sinco an Englishman interviewed M.. ^ola, . As 
the great novelist, seated in that large room at M^an which is his,, 
literary workshop^ proudly pointed to the piles of dacnwmts by 
which he was surrounded, he remarked that he had heard bad news 
of the novel in England ; it was, he had been credibly informed, 
largely in the hands of women. If M. Zola was right in his fact, 
his inference was less trustworthy. In France it is true that 
all the best novels have been written by men. I doubt even if there 
is a single instance of a really great novel written by a Frenchwoman. 
I do not even forget the long array of brilliant and ^ fascinating 
books by which George Sand’s splendid and vivid nature used 
to throw off its old dead selves. Consuelo and La Mare au Diable are 
not great in the sense in which Madame Bovary and Silas Marner are 
great. But in England one might count on one’s hngers all the great 
novels that have been written by men, from Tom Jones down to Far 
from the Madding Crowd, It has been Englishwomen who have pro- 
duced novels in the strict sense of the word, and, strange to say, their 
work has exhibited precisely those qualities of power, precision^ 
subtle analysis, emotional force, that characterise the best French 
novels. There are no Englishmen to put beside Beyle, Flaubert, 
Balzac ; but we may put Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, George 
Eliot Only the Englishwomen have had more emotional ardour, 
more ethical instinct, and also, sometimes, less science and less art 

It is not surprising then that the novelist who, since George Eliot’s 
death, has perhaps stood at the head of English novelists— I mean 
Thomas Hardy — was for some time supposed to be a woman who 
had adopted the common device of a masculine pseudonym. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Hardy has, with the exception of a few 
brief magazine stories, been silent during the last two years. His 
wonderfully delicate, yet strong and searching method of dealing with 
a certain range of character, his marvellous knowledge of the 
English peasant, and his subtle appreciation of certain aspects of 
nature, are always delightful to those who care for insight and for 
true art, though there are probably many who cannot help feeling a 
kind of cynicism and absence of deep feeling in his work. 1 doubt 
whether that feeling is really justified, but it is certainly felt by 
many. It is therefore the more to be regretted that Mr. Hardy’s last 
novel. Two on a Tower ^ has raised the anger of those who dislike, 
and even of many of those who admire, his work. Even, however, if 
the irony which makes his art has here been carried to an extra- 
vagant extent and is. unsupported by many of those elements which 
chiefly gave charm to his earlier works, no one can question the 
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mastery 6 t his art which Mr. Hardy has attained in Tw on 
^ Tcwer. 

There is another writer who may be classed with Hardy, who 
has his command of irony, and, if he does not possess his delicate 
art, is of sterner intellectual fibre. Mr. George Meredith, indeed, 
is in many respects a masculine writer. There is a condensed, 
brusquely expressed energy of thought in his work which recalls 
his favourite poet Browning. But I have no hesitation in saying 
that in Mr. Meredith, too, we possess those qualities — knowledge 
of passion, insight, creative power — which have been most fully 
revealed in our women novelists, and no one who reads any of his 
books can fail to observe how keenly he feels the feminine aspects 
of things. His Tragic Comedians was a singularly powerful render- 
ing of the strange love-adventure which terminated the life of the 
great Socialist leader, Ferdinand Lassalle. In Diana of the Crossways^ 
which has just appeared in Fortnightly^ Mr. Meredith has written 
a study of a woman which is quite in his own characteristic manner. 
Diana is “ a queenly comrade, and a spirit hoping and shining like a 
mountain water” ; she has in her, according tp her own account, 
something of the tigress, and Mr. Meredith has concerned himself with 
the history and entanglements of this finely-natured woman, subse- 
quently to her marriage to a certain commonplace Railway Director. 

A novel, published not long since by a young writer, merits 
some attention, if only as a vigorous attempt to introduce a some- 
what French conception of the novelist's work and scope. A 
Modern Lover^ by George Moore, who has previously, I believe, 
published a volume of poems, is the history of a young artist 
who rises from poverty to wealth and distinction. Lewis, the 
" modern lover,” has this at least in common with the creations 
of the most recent French school ; he is thoroughly repulsive. 
He has the soul of a Tito Melema with sufficient common sense 
to avoid pitfalls. When with only a shilling in his pocket he 
stood at the theatre door, watching the elegant women enter, the 
cravings of his young, hungry, sensuous artist-nature are described 
in a way that faintly recalls Balzac's Peau de Chagrin^ There are 
other reminiscences of French novelists that are less credit- 
able. It is well known that English dramatists are largely and 
avowedly indebted to French writers; perhaps it is not so well 
known that Engli^ novelists sometimes seek to alleviate their 
labours by borrowing from their French brethren. 1 remember 
reading In a novel by Miss A Betham Edwards a chapter which 
was incorporated with some modifications from Paul de Koch. 
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And for an amusing episode in A Modern Mrs. Bentham’s 

visit to M. Worth and the way in which Lewis assisted the great 
man's inspirations regarding her dress — Mr. Moore seems clearly 
indebted to a scene in Zola's La Curie. The occasional touches of 
crude realism seem to indicate an imitation of French models. 
But realism cannot be artistic unless it is woven into the very 
texture of the work ; it must spring from the heat of the sub- 
ject. I think that Zola frequently accomplishes this ; Mr. Moore 
certainly does not. Although A Modem Lover is a strong and well 
constructed book^ the impression it produces is^ on the whole, un- 
pleasant and disappointing. We have lost that sense of underlying 
sold which marks the best English novels, and we have not 
gained that wealth of temperament, that elaborate artistic strength, 
which distinguishes the best French novels. At the beginning of 
the story we are introduced to a work-girl, living in the next 
room to Lewis, who loves him, and when he has no money to pay 
for a model consents at last to stand to him for a Venus which 
becomes the first step in his upward career. Perhaps this incident 
is the best in the book. We are told that the story will be 
largely concerned with showing its results on .the girl's after- 
life. But this promise is scarcely fulfilled. She disappears, to 
become subsequently lady's maid to Lewis's wife. At the end 
she "realised her mistake in a vague way" and married a small 
tradesman. 

It is pleasant to turn from A Modern Lover to another novel 
which is genuinely English, and which in its own line of art is 
quite perfect. Miss Poynter's Among the Hills y it may be said 
frankly at once, belongs to the school of George Eliot, and 
betrays, especially, the influence of Silas Marnet. But it is yet 
a masterpeice with a delicate individuality of its own, although the 
writer seems to have succeeded in effuciiig her own personality* 
Miss'Poynter has undertaken to write of Haysted, a little midland 
English village of thirty years ago, taking as her centre the 
small establishment of the village dressmaker. Mrs. Adams is a 
quiet, busy, shrewd, commonplace woman, with perhaps a faint 
reminiscence of Mrs. Poyser about her, and she is assisted in 
her business by her daughter Jenny and her niece Hetty. 
Jenny, with her flower-like freshness and womanliness, and her 
charming little notions of duty and propriety, is like a ray of 
sunshine woven, in and out of those threads of the story that are 
sometimes more sombre. There is Reuben Frost, the young 
farmer, with a strong sense of his own importance, who makes love 
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to Jenny. There is Richard Armstrong, the manly and generous-* 
spirited young watchmaker, who finally wins Jenny ; Mr. Griffiths, 
the village schoolmaster, good, cultured, and ugly, who for one 
moment thinks that Jenny may love him, but who has learnt to 
find the satisfaction of his own desires in a larger life outside him ; 
and there is his sister who was matron of an infirmary, and who 
has had too active a life to think much of her own troubles. But 
the centre of this group is Hetty Adams. Hetty is deformed, 
and this is the fact about her which chiefly moulds her life. She 
has a small soul and not a great intelligence ; she is pleasure- 
loving, slightly sensual. Even at the end she remains incapable 
of overlooking her own life, of merging it in a larger life, as Mr, 
Griffiths has merged his; the strong, greedy desires remain even 
when she attains that power of self-sacrifice which renews her life. 
The main object of the story is to trace the growth of this new 
power in Hetty’s soul. Her chief passion is the gold which she 
earns by embroidery. Every night before going to bed she gazes 
at this gold and knows the appearance of every individual piece. 
But by-and-bye another passion to some extent supersedes this. 
Armstrong, sorry for her deformity and isolation, talks to her ; she 
loves him and in her blindness she thinks that he loves her. It 
is the shock of discovering her mistake that is the great crisis }a 
Hetty’s life. She is able at last to sacrifice her gold in order that 
Armstrong’s lame niece may go away to gain strength and he 
and Jenny be married at once. Hetty has gained a new life, but 
Still her old bitterness has not disappeared. At the last, when 
Armstrong and Jenny come to see her before leaving for Switzerland, 
where the former has accepted a business, she calls him back to tell 
him how he has made her life different for her. But when, a few 
minutes afterwards, Miss Griffiths enters she finds Hetty weeping 
v/ith that despair that finds no relief in tears : Oh !” she said, with 
a bitter cry that would for once find utterance, " why haven’t I ever 
“been like other girls ? I might have been happy then. I could 
have loved, too — ^Jenny never loved as I could have loved— and no 
one cares, and it’ll all die with me. Oh, it’s hard, it’s hard. I could 
have loved — I could.” Miss Poynter has not George Eliot’s emotional 
energy, nor has Among the Hills all the originality and power of 
Silas Marner^ but it is a story to be lingered over and studied ; ita 
simplicity and reali^ have the touch of art on them at every 
point, and nowhere is there anj^ strain or tone of exaggeration. 

Allusion may here be made to an important group of novels 
which ^re inspired largely by a. strong sense of some more or less 
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vaguely defined wrong in the t>re^etit social eoifdltlon ‘ of w'omeri. 
A Fenrtffss Life^ by Charles Quentin (A hame which possibly hides 
a femimnc personality), was a strikingly powerful example of this 
class; It was simply the history of a girl brought up under condi- 
tions of ordinary conventionality in a town on the West Coast 
of England^ and the tragedy of the book lies in the efforts Of 

this girt to live a strong and independent life. The conflict of 
her efforts, not so much with any great moral laws as with the 
whole mass of social thought and feeling by which she was sur- 
rounded and which inevitably misunderstood her, is finely worked 
Out, and her life ends in failure. But there was a considerable 
degree of power and freshness in the book and one would wish to 
meet the writer*s name again. There were one or two scenes which 
bore on them the mark of genius. Another novel which deals in 
another way with the same subject appeared last year and excited 
considerable attention. Whom Nature Leadeth^ by G. Noel Hatton, is 
clearly written by a woman. It is to be regretted that she does not 
appear to have done herself complete justice. The early parts of the 
book are shallow and artificial, a wildly melodramatic element is 
introduced into the middle, and there are throughout solutions of 
continuity that might easily have been avoided. But notwithstand- 
ing these dei^ctions the book possesses a great deal of charm and of 
power, ^jp^lloel Hatton possesses a style of very brilliant quality 
which s(m%times rises to genuine eloquence. Also she has strength 
and facility in the delineation of character, though one feels that with 
a little care this would have produced even better results. The 
“ lesson” that G. Noel Hatton wishes to incul.cate is that there will 
never be a good world^ for women till our social conditions are 
altered. The alterations that she desires do not seem of a very 
radical nature, indeed almost trifling when compared to the passion 
with which she denounces the falsity, the absence of freedom, the 
multifold and overwhelming nexus of petty duties in which women’s 
souls ahd bodies are entangled. However little we may care for 
novels with a moral, it is clear that for G. Noel Hatton it is largely 
the ethical burden which she has to deliver which imparts fervour and 
strength to her work. 

The Story of an African Farm^ by Ralph Iron, although it has a 
laiger significance, allies itself to these books because the writer is 
profoundly impressed by the questions that concern women. The 
ultra-masculine pseudonym obviously conceals a woman’s per- 
sonality. Ralph Iron has not G, Noel Hatton’s fervour and 
eloquence, but she has the same burdea to deliver of wdmeh’s im-^ 
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puissance under, the existing cpiTdilious of soeipty* .But of 

an African Farm is not merely interesting from this point Of vieMr ; it is 
original and it reveals genius. Its most obvious characteristic, is its 
picturesqueness. This is, in part, owing to the unfemiliarity of 
the scene described, but more largely to the writer’s power of creating 
a picture in strong vivid outline. From the first chapter in which 

the African farm comes before us, with its square red-brick 
dwelling-house and the bare sand and the low wall enclos*- 
ing the two straggling sunflowers, this peculiar and intense 
quality of picturesqueness is constantly felt. And when, as 
sometimes happens, the description is even too brief and concise for 
complete or clear presentation, the reader still retains faith in the 
writer’s intense realisation of the scene ; the picturesqueness has 
only become implicit. 

This, the dominating quality of the background, is the most 
obvious quality in man y of the minor figures. Bonaparte Blankins 
and Tant Sannie, the Bocr-woman, are especially distinguished 
by a strong cold power of external observation. There is 
perhaps some failure of insight, a lack 'of sympathy, here. “If 
a huge animated stomach like Bonaparte,” Ralph Iron says, 
(or rather, by a slight artistic mistake, makes Tyndall say), “ were 
put under a glass by a skilful mental microscopist, even he would 
be found to have an embryonic doubling somewhere indicative 
of a heart, and rudimentary buddings that might have become 
conscience and sincerity. ” Now the novelist is this skilful mental 
microscopist, and it is precisely his business to dissect out all 
those structures which indicate growing or decaying function, which 
are perhaps invisible from the outside, but when the man is looked at 
from the inside, are seen to be essential to his true and complete 
presentation. It is when we come to the central figure of the book, 
Tyndall, and the figures that surround her, Waldo, Gregory, and the 
old German, that the writer’s genius b^mea clearly manifest. Every 
true novelist carves his most r^l creations out of hi%ojiYn s(\uh : It has 
been said, probably with. exaggeration, t^at.Maggjie Tulliver is George . 
Eliot’s only real woman. And Maggi^Tulliver was George^Eliot 
self. In the same way Charlotte Bronte was for ever describing her. 
own life and experience. Tyndall and Waldo have the same sort of? 
reality. The record of Waldo’s childish religious experience has an. 
unmistakeable stamp of reality. It is perhaps a little doubtful 
whether Waldo possesses all the elements of a complex human 
individuality. Ralph Iron is sometimes satisfied with making the pa^rt 
do duty for the whole.. But we oannot fail to notice the delicate art with 
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which Waldo's res^blance to his father, the old German, is brought ' 
out. This old German Is a very perfect and charming little sketch . 
of character. But' here again we might doubt whether we had all 
those delicate touches which go to make up' a complete personality, 
such as George Eliot has given us in Caleb Garth who to some extent 
resembles the old German. Ralph Iron has, however, the power 
of grasping and seeing from the outside, as well as from the inside, 
those familiar things of which the stuff of life — whether in novels, 
or the world — must always be woven. In Tyndall whatever genius 
Ralph Iron possesses for the creation of character comes clearly out. 
Tyndall is a very dazzling little creature, intensely alive throughout. 
She is the true centre and heroine of the book. With her little hands 
and feet (Ralph Iron is fond of little hands and feet) her ‘‘immense" 
eyes, her delight in her own beauty and intense self-consciousness, 
her eager and passionate desires, and he^ power of attracting and 
subduing all with whom she came in contact, Tyndall is, and remains 
in the reader’s memory, the dominating figure in An African Farm^di, 
figure that is truly tragic. 

The climax of the book is attained in the chapter called “ Gre- 
gory’s Womanhood," in which Tyndall’s death is narrated, and the 
devotion of the shallow-natured Gregory transformed by his love for 
Mbr into something of finer quality. An element of great interest 
in An African Farm lies in those passages in which the writer speaks 
in her own person, sometimes throughout whole chapters. These 
digressions are often full of keen thought and insight vividly 
expressed, though not always artistically introduced. The allegory 
in the first volume is an example of what a novel should not 
contain, though the chapter called “ Dreams" is admirably worked 
into the texture of the story. The introduction of another called 
“ Times and Seasons" may be a mistake, but it is certainly one of the 
most delightful in the book. It reveals the writer’s peculiar power 
of describing the inner experiences of childhood ; they are narrated 
in a style that is a strangely beautiful and powerful union of child- 
like simplicity and passionate intensity. It is this style that marks, 
more distinctly perhaps than anything else, the genius of this writer. 
There are in it the out-leapings of passionate utterance, of the most 
vividly direct and simple expression. Indeed I do hot know 
any writer who possesses a style which is so perfect a vehicle 
for certain phases of strong and simple emotion. There are 
sentences and phases that burn, that cling to the memory and 
will not be forgotten. It is impossible to extract any of a narrative 
kind, but one may take this : “ The road to honour is paved with 
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-tiiorns; but on the path to truth, at every step you $et your foot 
f down on your own heart.” Or again this : “ When a soul breaks 
rfree from the arms of superstition, bits of the claws and talons 
'break themselves iti him. It is not the work of a day to 
squeeze.- them out.”. The wtiy. to ‘ touch the soul of a thing — which 
Hs-the/aim' of * art " in style— ^’are. in Ralph Iron*s style attained at 
ioiifee:^ It is sometimes so strong and simple that it might be 
; mistaken for almost pathetic crudeness, but it is in reality the 
hbme accent of genius and genuinely artistic. If the art of the 
book is deficient, it is in the conception of the whole. There is an 
absence of organic unity, and it is dangerons to dispense with that. 
Sometimes, too, Ralph Iron indulges her delight in broad, vivid, 
picturesque strokes for delineating character, after a Franz Hals- 
like fashion, to the neglect of deeper and finer nuances. She has 
hardly learnt to combine the two. 

I have spoken rather at length about The Story of an African 
Farm, because I think that it indicates something that in most of 
our recent novels I do not find. A Modern Lover is a book that, 
with considerable power, carries on the traditions of a school. 
Among the a far more perfect work of art than An Aft lean 

Farmy derives its inspiration from George Eliot, But I cannot 
say so of this book. It is original It would not be fanciful to 
find in it that union of races, in contact with a new environment, 
from the clash of which, as it has been so often shown, genius 
leaps forth. It is common among some writers, Ruskin for 
instance, to speak contemptuously of novels, but the mass 
of contemporary fiction has a value that is little realised and 
perhaps is not likely to be fully realised for some time to come. 
There is a very large and wonderful and little-read collection of 
fiction, the Acta Sanctorum^ in which the whole life and soul of a 
remote period are laid bare to us. It is, like our own fiction, a 
fiction that is more than half reality, and it has often seemed to me 
that the novels of this century will in the future be found ' to have 
precisely the same value as the Acta Sanctorum, For the novel Is 
contemporary moral history in a deeper sense than the de Goncourts 
meant. Radine and John Inglesant and Among the Hills and many 
other novels will be found to express the distinctive features of our 
age as truly as the distinctive features of another age, its whole inner 
and outer life, are expressed in Gothic architecture. 

It is in novels that for the great mass of people « to-day the 
desires and struggles and ideals of the soul are most completely 
mirrored. 
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WJUkmu Morris, who looks-back yeailiiHg^y to the popular 
of the middle ages, deals out scorn to the novel ; he faib to see 
that fiction is our modern popular art. After all it is the htiman 
soul in its myriad and ever-changing aspects which is the one 
permanently interesting thing ; it is of little consequence what art 
it chooses for its expression. And that is why novels have a 
significance that is not exhausted in the brief hour of amusement 
that they give us — a significance which, if we will see it rightly go» 
■ deep down to the roots of our life. 

H. Havelock Ellis. 
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SOME NOTES ON INDIAN FOLKLORE* 


JN HIS LATEST VOLUME, M. Renan has, as a recent critic 
has pointed out, strikingly portrayed the remarkable and radical 
difference between Hindu and Chinese civilization, and the immense 
gulf which, as regards their intellectual and moral qualities, separates 
the two races. While China, he says, offers us the unique spectacle of 
" a society founded upon a purely human basis, without Prophet', 
without Messiah, without Revealer, ‘ without Mythology of a 
society calculated merely for temporal welbbeing ; — “ India, on the 
other hand, shows us a not less surprising spectacle of a race exclu- 
sively speculative, living by the ideal, building its religion and its 
literature in the clouds, without any intermingling elements drawn 
from history or reality.” The Chinese, turning away impatiently 
from the supernatural, concentrates his attention on the present ; 
his is the true nation of shopkeepers, and, next to England, the 
greatest colonizing nation in the world ; and age after age he goes 
on storing up the national archives of successive dynasties, and 
ordering his vast system of competitive examinations, cateless of 
matters beyond his ken. Not so the Indian ; he treasures up no 
records; he regards the history of the present life^as' npt worth 
writing down; for him “ it is but an episode in a series* of exis- 
tences, a passage between two eternities.” 

Moreover, the physical characteristics of the two ra^es, as M. 
Renan shows, strikingly support and accentuate this corjtr^t between 
them. “The bright, oblique eye, the flat nose, the short neck, the 
cunning look” of the Chinese mark him out as a hiah of the world'^ 
fitted to deal with the common affairs of life ; while “the noble out- 
line of the Indian, his slim figure, his broad , caliii btow, his deep 
tranquil eye,” indicate a race gifted with a power of meditation 
and speculation, a race from whose gaze the “ visionary gleam, “ 

* For part of the materials of this paper the writer is indebted to the ‘original 
research of Mr. S. Francois be Feuvre, of Monghyr, to whom he desires to express; his 
^apwledgments, • 
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the dream-like splendour of higher things than earth and tl^ne 
yield, has not altogether ** faded into the light of common 
day/' 

Modern aspects of religious life and observance in China and 
India tend to support this view. It is true that in China the ancient 
Mongolian naturalistic worship which deihes the sun and moon, the 
wind and the rain, is the official religion of the Empress and Of 
educated men, while, no doubt, idol-worship is common among the 
mass of the people ; but it is equally true that the great majority of 
the middle and governing classes are totally indifferent on religious 
subjects. They follow the official forms of worship, but without 
believing in them, and despise all religions alike as all equally false. 

In India, on the other hand, though the simple faiths of Chris- 
tianity seem to have taken as little hold of its Aryan populations as 
of the Chinese, we find mystic forms of religion, such as the Mongol 
would treat with the profoundest contempt, making gradual, perhaps, 
but steady progress among the middle classes. The transcendental 
beliefs, the metaphysical flights, of Brahmoism, of Theosophy, or 
of Spiritualism are the manna and the honeydew on which the imagi- 
native soul of the Indo-Aryan delights to feed, rejecting the harsh 
crudities of atheism and materialism as distasteful to his 6ner 
palate. 

The doctrines and scientific dogmas of a Herbert Spencer and of 
a Frederick Harrison may, perhaps, here and there, commend them- 
selves to a few harder intellects, but even these are apt to find that 
they are leading but a starved existence and gradually fall away ; the 
light (to change the metaphor) is too dry. Of converts to Positivism 
how few can India boast ; in China you have a nation of Positivists. 

. And yet in spite of this higher spirituality of temperament which 
marks tlie Indo-Aryan as distinguished from the Mongolian race, we 
6‘ud (since human nature is one at bottom) almost equally rude and 
primitive forms of belief prevalent among the lower orders of the 
people of both countries ; though even here we may, I am inclined 
to believe, trace in some at least of the instances which will form the 
main subject of this paper, a certain poetical or imaginative tinge 
which distinguishes them from and raises them above the coarser 
forms of Chinese superstition. We shall hardly find the Hindu 
Hogging his idol as the (Chinaman does when it is too persistent in 
refusing to grant his prayers. 

Not that a kind of Fetichism„ of all forms of superstition the 
lowest, does not prevail to a considerable extent among the ignorant 
classes both of the Hindus and the Mahomedans. The belief ki 
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hat, indted, hdrdly dfed out fu European eoiifttrfet,^^tid as late 
as the year 1874, we find a Wiltshire labourer’s wife asking her parisfr 
clergyman for a " sacrament shilling/’ that is, a shilling taken out of 
the church offertory, that she might hang it round her son’s neck at 
a remedy for the fits to which he was subject.* And is not the 
“notary public” in Longfellow’s Evangv/irte beloved by the village 
children for the stoHes that he could tell of 

How on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshell ? 

— ^the old notion being that, as the unfortunate spider pines away, 
so will the disease gradually wear itself out. 

Charms, in India, as elsewhere, are of three descriptions — written, 
oral, and material, the last consisting mainly of roots of certain 
plants or of herbs. Their object is, for the most part, to prevent the 
attacks of diseases, especially cholera and small-pox, and sometimes 
rheumatism and spleen. Headache and toothache, drishti (the evil- 
eye), and snake-bite may also be warded off by the use of charms. 
The written charms consist of mystical characters, believed by the 
Hindus to have been first used by Dhanvantari, the Hindu Aiscula- 
pius, who was presented by Brahmd. himself with a book full of all 
kinds of such magical hieroglyphics ; the Mahomedans, on the other 
hand, affirming that these mystic syllables are to be found in the 
Koran. 

Oral charms are uttered only by the Ojhds, or professional dealers 
in such ware, who, as they pronounce them over the patient, 
will gently brush him with a broom or with the leafy branch 
of some plant. At other times they will repeat them before a 
goti or glass of water, which the sufferer is made to drink, or before 
a cup of oil, with which he has to anoint his eyes. Then, twisting 
a cord of red, black, and white cotton, they place it round the neck 
of the patient, and scatter mustard-seed round his bed. 

Nature Worship or Totemism, a stage higher in the religious 
category than Fetichism, prevails still to a large extent among 
the higher as well as the lower races of India. Water- worship, 
the deification of rivers, and the dedication of wells, while common 
in all ages and countries, seems to have taken hold of no nation 
sostrongly as it has of the Indian peoples. The divinity of rivers 
was, as every reader of Homer knows, fully recognised among the 
early Greeks. We find, for instance, Peleus dedicating a lock of his 
son Achilles's hair to the river Spercheios ; while the Pulians are 
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.represented as sacrificing a bult.totbe &mpus. stream:Qfv^j^e|^ 
Olceanos, the ocean, was himself a divinit}r| the banning 
things, the parent alike of gods and men. Nor among Hater ^nroge^q^ 
nations is this water-worship absent In Brittany,” writes.^, $ii^ 
John Lubbock, * ** there is the celebrated well of St Anne of Aumy^; 
and the sacred fountain at Laomeur in the crypt of the church, of 
St Melars, to which crowds of pilgrims still resort” In our oyrn^ 
country “St Fillan's blessed well” at Comrie in Perthshire, was 
visited, as the sa me writer tells us, by numbers of sick peo]f^e, as 
late as 1791, who came or were brought to drink of and bathp 
in its waters. There are said to be few parishes in Scotland without 
a holy well ; and both Scotland and Ireland are full of legends, 
still believed in by sotne, of the Kelpie or Spirit of the waters, 
a sort of Keltic Proteus, which assumed various forms, appearing 
as a horse, a bull, a man, or a woman. With such water-wraiths we 
may doubtless identify the Vedic Apsaras or water-nymphs, children 
of the mists that rise ghost-like from the surface of the flood. 

In India, however, water-worship is exceedingly inveterate and 
wide-spread. For rivers especially the Hindu reserves his most 
enthusiastic veneration, and they are the scenes of some of his 
greatest religious festivals. Certain places on their banks are 
regarded as peculiarly sacred. Such are the source of the Ganges, 
the junction of the Sarasvati and the Pruyagu, and of the Ganges 
and the Jumna at Allahabad. All castes venerate the Ganges, 
and its banks form the most desirable places of worship, since, 
according to the Shastras, the merit of ritual is prodigiously 
augmented by being performed there. In Boishackha (April), 
Joyisthi (May), Kartikh (October), and Magh (January), the 
merit is greater than in other months ; and at the time of the full 
moon in these months is still more enhanced. So far is the notion 
of this famous river’s sanctity carried that the Purdnas declare that the 
sight, the name, or the touch of Gangd takes away all sin, however 
heinous; that even the thinking of Gangd when at a distance from 
it, is enough to remove the taint of sin ; while bathing in its stream 
confers blessings of which the imagination cannot conceive. The 
custom of carrying Ganges water to their houses by the Hindus 
Ipr religious and medicinal purposes, and that of dragging their 
^x;piring relatives from their beds that they may die on its sacred 
too well known to be more than glanced at here. 

When the moon is at the full in/isharh (June) many thousands 
of Hindus assemble at Prutapaguru, a spot to the west of Lucknow, 
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in the Godd.vari or in what reihaiiisof it at this dry 
season. On the last day bf Choitru (March) there is also a large gather* 
irig at Modupnurpore (MuzufTerpore), about sixteen miles from 
PatnUi where the Gandakhi, the Sarayu, and the Ganges meet. 7 he 
festival lasts eight days, and a large fair is held on the spot, td 
which holies, camels, and, as some say, children are brought for 
sale. On the same day some twenty thousand people, principally 
women, assemble at Ujodhya to bathe in the Sarayu * These bath- 
ing festivals are in fact .so many and so frequent that we cannot 
attempt to enumerate them here. 

It was, doubtless, the constant movement of flowing waterr 
its eddies and ripples, its gurgling murmurs or torrential roar, that 
led savage humanity from the earliest times to regard it aS a thing 
endowed with life, while its fertilizing power and general usefulness 
to man soon obtained for it the attributes of divinity. In exactly^ 
the same way we can understand how the whispering of th^ leaves* 
and the sough of the branches, made still more impressive by the 
lonely gloom of forest shades, would easily induce men from the 
first to look upon trees as living beings, and then, from the invalu- 
able services they fender, as beneficent deities. 

Tree- worship has been widely prevalent in all ages of tl>e 
world’s history, and Fergussonf has associated it with serpent- 
worship as one of the primitive cults of mankind. It is well knowi^ 
to have formerly existed in Assyria, Greece, Poland, and France. 
The sacred groves of Germany, as Sir John Lubbock has pointed 
out, are mentioned by Tacitus, and the old Druidical worship of 
the oak is familiar to all English readers. Throughout the vast 
tracts of Central Africa trees arc still objects of worship, and along 
the Guinea Coast almost every hamlet has its sacred grove. To the 
present day, in Europe, the village tree has survived, if not as a 
divinity, as a recognised and abiding institution, charged with the 
memories of past delights when 

All the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
and not ungifted with a kind of speechless sympathy for the joya 
and sorrows of its children, the villagers, over whose generations ft 
has kept watch, from its station on the green, through the lon^ 
years. Nay, has not ^ the Laureate given this mute feeling a voice 
in verses which, at the same time, have nothing Wordsworthian tti 
their tone : — 

^ of the Himim* 
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Tayonder oak within tbeli^ld * * 

1 spoke wlthoQt restraint, 

And with a target faith appeatd 
Than Papiit unfa saint. 

For oit I talked with him apart, 

And told him ah my choice, 

Until he plagiarised a heart, 

• And answer’d with a voice.* 

In the old days ** the sound of a going (or marching) in the tops 
of the mulberry trees**t came to the most inspired of the Jewish 
kings as an omen and a signal for victorious attack upon, the* 
hereditary foe.s of his nation ; and to-day th.e Hindu ,ryot in. the. 
darkening twilight hears, or thinks he hears, the topmost branches 
of the Pipal tree (Ficus rcligiosa), as the wind whispers amid its* 
trembling leaves, “ brushed by the hiss of rustling wings"* of airy’ 
spirits. 

Trees are worshipped as the forms of particular gods by the 
Hindus, who grow them near their dwellings and carefully tend 
them. They may be seen in the morning cleansing the surround- 
ing space with water mixed with cow-dung, and in the evening 
placing there a tiny lamp ift honour of these vegetable Penates. 
Jlindu women who never go out into the streets will plant a 
sacred tree within the enclosure of their houses, that they may nolf 
lose the merit of watering it during the sultry months; 

Trees used for sacrificial purposes are the Kadamba (Sarcoce-- 
fhaius cadamha)t the Vata (Ficus Indtta) or Banyan, the Bd! 
ifEgk marmelcs), the Jogyodamur (Ficus g/omerata), the Tulsi 
(Octmum villosum or sanctum)^ the Jawa ( Hibiscus rosa sinensis X 
and some others. The Tulsi and the Vata are also particular 
objects of worship, and it is ifot uncommon to see a Hindu make 
a salaam to the Tulsi, or prostrate himself before it, repeating a 
form of prayer or praise. The Hindus have great faith in the 
power of its leaves to cure diseases, and use them with incantations 
to expel the poison of snakes. When a sick person is brought to 
. river side, bis friends insert a branch of this tree in the ground 
the dying man’s head, and, walking round it, bow reverently 
to the plant— an act which is considered highly meritorious. The 
reputed origin of the worship of the Tulsi may be found by the 
curious reader on page 392 of Mr. Wilkins’s Hindu MythoIogy.”t 


'• “Tke Talking Oak,” The italics are, of course, mine. 

t V; * 4 . The rustling of the trees the pr»ehce of heavily aoinliaiies.' 

t Thacker, Spink & Cq., 
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fif-icdtis^querieid df this legend^ the Hindus always place ofte leaf 
the Tulsi upon, and another beneath, the Shalgr&ma ok sacied 
Olmaonite.* • ’ 

i. As regards the Vata or Banyan, the Hindus not only prostrate 
themselves before It, but also occasionally pour milk or water' at 
Its root, and anoint it with oil and sindur (cinnabar), taking care to 
keep the spot clean and free from jungle. 

s * Some trees again— ^uch as the Pakar (Fiats infectoria)^ the 
.Bakal . (Mimusops ' eUngi), the Nim (Melia aaadiraskta), the 
Haritdki (Terminalia okebula), the Amalaki {Pkyllanthtts emblica}^ 
the Madar ( Calotrepis gigaueea)^SLt& looked upon as harbouring the 
aplrit of some god, and to cut down or injure one of these trees is 
isure to bring down the wrath of the inhabiting deity upon the 
offender’s head. 

There was, I have been told, a lunatic in the Dacca Asylum, 
whose grandfather had cut down a Madar tree, soon after which act 
of sacrilege not only did the man himself become mad, but his son 
and his grandson inherited his madness — the avenging curse of the 
deity, whose place of shelter he had rashly destroyed. A slip of 
♦the Shij or thorny Cactus (Euphorbia fiivulia) is often planted by 
the Hindus in an earthen pot, and allowed to grow on the roof of 
their houses, in order to prevent cholera or any evil spirit from 
approaching their dwellings. 

The practice of washing the leaves of the B61 and other trees 
before offering them to the gods is reputed to have arisen in the 
following way. It is related that the priest Anstabakra once visited 
the king Chatrabhana of Oude, and found him performing a fast On 
his enquiring the cause, the king told him that he had been a fowler 
ill a previous state of existence, and that one day, while in pursuit 
of game in a dense forest, he had lost his way and wandered about 
for the whole day without food. Being overtaken by the darkness, 
and fearing to be devoured by wild beasts, he climbed a tree 
to pass the night amid its branches. There he began * to reflect 
upon his miserable condition, and was so much affected that he 
wept like a child, whereupon a leaf, wet with his tears, dropt from 
the tree upon Siva, who with his wife happened to be sitting 
beneath. This pleased the god so much that Chatrabhana, not- 
withstanding his innumerable crimes, was admitted into heaven 
after his death, atlB, as a reward for that pious act, a kingdom was 
bestowed upon him in his p;resent life. Thereupon, in gratitude to thp 
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goil, he established this fast/ which the Hiiidtts to this day 
CO the day before the Amaboisha (new tn^ooX lo the 
Magh (January), and call it the Sib-chotur doshi ; 4hd hence alaf 
the reason why the priests introduced, the washing of the leaf 
before offering it, as a practice highly acceptable to the gods. 

^ , The minute and scrupulous Hindu ritual also prohibits some 
fruits and vegetables from being eaten on certain days, and attaches 
penalties to each offence. Thus, if a man eat the Kamra or; sweet 
pumpkiti the ist or the i6th day of the thooif, 

tie will lose money ; if he eat Brihati (Solanum ftrox) on the 2nd 
mr the 17th, he will be reduced to a mean condition ; Futul or Fulbul 
(Trkosanthm^ diceca) eaten on the 3rd or the 18th will cause the 
increase of his enemies ; radish eaten on the 4th or the 19th will 
bring him poverty if he eat on the 5th or the 20th, he will 
Ibecome miserable ; if Nim Sar on the 6th or the 21st, he will 
become a beast in the world to come ; cocoanut eaten on the 8th 
or the 23rd will make him a great dunce ; and, worst of all, if 
he eat either the Laukd or white pumpkin (Lagenaria vulgaris) 
on the 9th or the 24th, or the Kalmi, the leaf of the 
water-lily, on the loth or the 26th, he will become an out-caste, 
since these two things, when eaten on the prohibited days, are, by 
the Hindu ritual, regarded as equivalent to beef. 

The origin of the worship of animals has hardly yet been 
satisfactorily explained, though some writers ascribe it to the practice 
of naming, first individuals, and then their families, after particular 
animals— -the Totemism still so common among the American red- 
skins. Fossibly in the case of the Indo-Aryans, the growth of the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls led them to attach to animals 
the reverence that would be paid to dead ancestors, a reverence 
which might gradually be developed into an actual cult. 

* Among the animals worshipped by the Hind us, the cow, of course, 
stands pre-eminent. It is the symbol of plenty, is called the mother 
of the gods, and is declared to have been created by Brahmd at the 
same time with the Brahmans ; so that, while the latter read the 
sacred formulas, the cow might afford milk and clarified butter for 
tfae btir^t offerings. Cow-dung figures as the great purifieHn the 
Hindpjceremonial, and many Brahmans will not go out of their 
ill the morning till the door-way has been rubbed with c6w- 
dhing;*/ Tbc cow was created on the ist of Bbishakha (April), and 
this is the day of her annual worship. But those who are strict 
In their religious observance, worship the cow daily. After bathing 
they throw flowers at tie^ feet and feed her with fresh grass, saying 
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^O^Bhagfavatj (goddess)^ eat," and then walk round' her three (or 
heveh) tltnea making obemnce. The Shastras contain many in-^ 
jtincttona with referen^h to the treatment of cows, which animals, 
however, it Is to be feared, benefit but little from the odour^pf sanc- 
tity that surrounds them* If, for instance, a man sell his cow, the 
leered wiitings threaten him with the torments of hell during as many 
years as there are hairs on her body. If a man neglect to burn 
cow-dung in the cow-house to keep mosquitos away from the cows, 
he will descend into the hell of .mosquito&ijand gadflies. The gift of 
a cow to a Brahman is an act of great merit. If, again, a cow die 
by violence or accident, the owner is bound, on pain of being out- 
casted, to make a prdyashchit^ or present to the Brahmans ; if he 
should be too poor to afford a present, he is obliged to go about 
with a strip of cloth twisted in the form of a i^ppe round his neck, 
and beg for alms with which to propitiate the gods.* 

The jackal is mentioned in the Tantras as an incarnation of 
Durgi, and hence all the worshippers of the female deities, especially 
the Brahmacharis, worship this animal. In temples dedicated to 
Durgd, in some parts of India, a stone image of a jackal is placed 
upon a pedestal and daily worshipped. When a jackal passes a 
Hindu he must bow to it, for the circumstance is most ominous ; it is 
better to meet one on the left than on the right hand, and better 
still if the beast eyes the man as he passes.* 

The looking upon the howling of dogs as a prognostic of misfor- 
tune is a very ancient superstition, common among the Romans, 
one of whose poets, alluding to the misfortunes of his countrymen 
in the Fharsalian war, writes 

Obscaenique canes^ importunseque volucres 
Signa dabant, 

and in England we find scattered here and there various charms 
for averting the evil consequences believed to result from the howling 
of these creatures. Similarly in India the howling, both of dogs 
and of jackals, especially should the latter occur during daylight, Is 
looked upon as ominous of misfortune, in the shape of p^gue or 
famine or family bereavement. 

Of other animals, the long-tailed monkey, Hanumdn, is held in 
particular veneration, especially at the well-known “ monkey institu- 
tion” in connection with the temple ' of Durgd at Benares. The- 
elephant, the lion;' the bull, the buffalo, the rat, the deer, the goat, are 
worshipped at the festivals of the gods whom they are respectively 
represented as canying, viz,^ of Indra, Durgi, Siva, Yama, Gane^, 

, . , . ^ VU^pf tht Hindus^ 
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OtafHed wom^n^ hence H^du^inothera especially s^otd ho^n0 thia 
animal,, lest the goddess si>puld avenge herself on thet|; children . ^ ; 

As denizens of the npper atr, and as a kind of link betw^n earth 
and heaven, naan, and the gods, Hrds would naturally become ohjetts 
of worship with: the primitive races, and after they had ceased to be 
divinities they would still remain the best diviners^ for, sharing as they 
did in tha counsels of the gods, from them would be derived the ihost 
^rustwwthy omens and prognostications of coming events-* Hence, 
among the Greeks, we find birds as the attendants and prophetic 
messengers of the gods : Zeus had his eagle, Apollo his hawk, Athene 
her crane, and. Aphroditd her doves« In the same way, among the 
Indo-Aryans, Vishnu rides upon the .bird Garuda, the destroyer of 
serpents^ and king of birds, perhaps representing the ibis^ or the 
gigantic crane, the adjutant According to the legend, the Garuda 
Once obtained permission from one of the gods to devour all the 
serpents that he could find^ and hence the Hindus when they He 
down to sleep repeat this bird’s name three times that so they 
may obtain protection from snakes during the night.f 

The Shankaru Chfl or white-headed kite, commonly known 
as the Brahmani kite, is regarded as an incarnation of Durgd and 
reverenced as such by the Hindus, who bow to it whenever it passes 
them. They also honour the Khan j an or wagtail in the same 
manner, considering it as a form of Vishnu on account of the mark 
on its throat, which is supposed to resernble the Shalgrdma, a 
form of Vishnu. The peacock, the goose, and the owl are worshipped 
at the festivals of Kartikeya, Brakmd, and Lakshml respectively.J. ; 

In all times the croaking raven and the " nightly owl” have 
been regarded as ominous of ill : 

The raven himself is hoarse, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements ; 
while Spencer speaks of 

The ill'fac'd owle, death’s dreadful messenger. 

Similarly, in India, the croaking of a raven on , a tree within any 
pue^s premises is looked upon as ominous of death to some member 
of . the household, and it is, therefore, invariably driven away with 
cries of ‘^ Ddr, diir (avaunt) TV Not only the owl but the vulture 
aud any. other unclean bird, such as. the heron, the dove, and the 
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^f.tber inmetes*. or eome other ^ere <^atnity; 3%^ i®ee»s td 
pre^vent.thia, ai^ aomewbat expensive : the bouse, ^ or lt$‘ value* to 
inopey, must, be given to the Brahmana; or a peace offering of an 
eKtraordinary nature must ^ offered, and propitiatory oblations 
made, to Vishnu and the nine planets, to Udbhtita and to the househohi 
gods ; and the Brahmans must be entertained with clarified butter^ 
rice,, and milk, besides the payment of a handsome sacrificial fee,* 
By the Mahomedans the crowing of a. cock in the early part* of the 
night is regarded as ati omen of death or other grave misfortune. 

According to the PurinaS the fish was one of the incarnations' 
of Vishnu, but the worship of fishes does not appear to be common 
in India. The Hindu women, however, residing on the banks of the 
Padma, on the 5 th of the waxing of the moon in Magh (January) 
are accustomed to worship the Hilsa fish when it first arrives in the 
river, and can then partake of it without fear of injuring theit health.* 

Formerly, in England, for a bridal party to come across a lizard 
on their way to church was looked upon as fatal to the happiness of 
the union ;t and, with the Hindus, the Tiktiki or lizard is a highly 
ominous creature. ' To a person go ing out of doors on some errand 
or starting on a journey, the tick of this little animal is a sure sign 
of evil, and accordingly the busi ness must be deferred to some 
more propitious season. It is of great importance, however, to 
notice the direction whence the sound proceeds ; for, should it be 
beard over one’s head, from the north-west, or from the north, 
success, wealth, or the realization of one’s wishes will be the con* 
sequence, as the case may be ; whereas, if the sound comes from the 
east, the south-east, the south, the west, or the north-west, it 
indicates, that danger, disease, animosity, discord, or death will res^ 
pectively overtake the unfortunate victim. Again, should a lizard fa^ 
upon a person’s head; he will become a king ; should it fall on his 
cheek or neck, he will wear new ornaments ; if on his eye or left sldCi 
it is a token tliat he will meet an intimate friend ; if on the nose, he 
will enjoy sweet perfumes ; if on the mouth, he will eat sweetmeats; 
if on the breast, he will be fortunate ; if on the back, he will come 
into the possession of landed property ; if on the waist, be will have 
new clothes ; if , on the thigh, he will die prematurely ; if on the foo^ 
he will be driven forth from house and home ; while if it fall on his 
right side, he will quarrel with his friends. 

• • Ward, ^ the l/Mus^ 

' J i l>^vt^£tiglieh JP9ihlc^^ > . . .V. , 



‘ Passing to folkloi^e stiperstitiCMia of a inore gonemi dtiTaetcr/m 
ftad the belief that eclipses are caused b^r evil spirits or demons -nvlio 
attack or devour the sun or moon still prevalent In many regions both 
of Asia and Africa^ as well as among the American Indians. Hence 
we can understand the ill-omened charac|er attributed to these occur- 
rences. ** These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no 'good to 

us” says Gloucester In King Lear. Thus, during an eclipse of either 
sun or moon, a woman in a state of pregnancy must not cut any- , 
thing with a knife, otherwise her expected offspring is likely to be 
born Minus a limb, or disfigured by a hare-lip or some other 
deformity. During one of these phenomena, also, all the earthen 
utensils of the household must be thrown away, and new ones taken 
into use after the eclipse is over. This is done because Rdhu, the 
black demon, who is supposed to swallow the sun or moon when 
an eclipse takes place, is an out-caste and unclean, and hence his 
mere reappearance in the universe pollutes everything connected 
' with the kitchen and larder. No food consequently can be taken 
during an eclipse, and the majority of tlie Hindus observe a strict 
T^t on the day on which It occurs. 

; Reflex motions of the body carry their particular prognostica- 
tions. The tingling of the ears and the burning of the cheek are 
stUl commonly regarded, in England and other European countries, 
as having their special significance. Similarly the quivering of 
various parts of the body is, among the Hindus, considered as 
ominous. If the sensation occurs in any part of the head, then the 
man who feels it will be a king ; if in the forehead or the thigh, he 
will die prematurely ; if in the eye, he will have an Increase of 
servants or dependants, or else he will gain wealth ; if in the arm, it 
betokens his marriage ; if in the back, defeat in battle ; but if felt 
in' the breast, it prognosticates victory. 

Constant nodding or dozing is considered unlucky ; and should 
a person in dozing fall against another sitting beside him, the latter 
is at liberty to administer either seven or nine kicks or thumps to the 
offender with the view of warding off the contagion of ill luck that 
would otherwise befall him. The Hindu practice of filliping a 
person on the mouth when he yawns probably owes its origin to a 
similar superstition. 

But want of space rather than deficiency of materials compels 
me to draw to a conclusion. Two conclusions are pointed to by the 
investigatioii and comparison of popular tradition. One is, in the 
words of Sir George Cox, that *‘it owes its existence to words and 



phrases which expressed the sensations and thoughts awakened in 
primitive generations of mankind by the sights and sounds of the 
outward world ” The other is the essential unity of Aryan mythology 
and folklore ; a unity which is also maintained in the ease of 
Turanian tradition as regards its lower phases, but not in relation to 
the higher imaginative beliefs, which, seem to be the distinguishing 
chciracteristic of the former } a conclusion which carries us back 
again to the consideration with which the present paper opens. 

W. 



LILIES AND ROSES. ' 


The ilowers break forth 
In white and amber clusters. 

At the breath of thy i>ure presence. 

And the radiance on thy brow. 

— The Indian Song of Songs, 


I have a garden lonely. 

Love planned in cunning wise ; 

Where every flower blooms only 
To please my lady’s eyes. 

Up glance the snowdrops tender, 

Her loveliness to spy ; 

And little violets render 
Sweet tribute silently. 

To* wander there her will is. 

When spring its buds uncloses ; — 

A lily she of lilies 

And a rose of roses. 

2 . 

My love has dainty fancies 

And thoughts both blithe and sad ; 

And my quaint garden pansies 

They know her step and are glad. 

And there when sometimes hold her 
Grave moods and lofty dreams, 

Each full-blown rose seems bolder. 
Each lily prouder seems. 

And when faint noon has found her. 
Sleep nestling in her eyes. 

Light airs that hover round her 

Hush all their perfumed sighs. 



Liiiis d$i Hoses. 

3 - 

My love, in quest of posies, 

•Into my garden came ; 

And all my garden roses 

Blushed red with love and shame. 

The golden daffodillies 

Flamed, as my love drew near ; 

And ail the stately Kites 

Turned pale with love and fean 

The violets did uncover 

Their purples shy and sweet j 

And the apple-boughs above her 

Dropt pink-white blooms at her feet. 

4 - 

I gave my love a posy 

With lilies and roses dight ; — 

She turned as the roses, rosy. 

And then as the lilies, white. 

The violets^ odours quickened, 

Brightened the daffodils’ gold» 

And the apple-blossoms thickened 
That did her steps enfold. 

5 . 

A great cloud westward sweeping 
Hung forth its shadowy veil. 

Over the roses creeping, 

Over the lilies pale. 

Each violet back did cower. 

Wan waxed each daffodil. 

And a single apple-flower 
Slowly fell and was still. 

6 . 

No more in the garden I tended 
The feet of my love shall tread ; 

For the song of the lilies is ended, 

And the roses are dead. . 

W. Trego Webb. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Indian iDYLts. By Edwin Arnold, c,s.l. London: TrUbner 
& Ck 1883. — Mr.. Arnold, as the popular exponent and interpreter 
of the poetry of India for English readers, is naturally prone to 
magnify his office. He admits, indeed, in his Preface to the volume 
before us, that of the "220,000 lines which go to make up the 
Mahdbhdrata as it now exists, many consist of large additions 
and corrections interpolated in Brahmanic or post-Buddhistic 
times and, further, that even a cursory examination of this huge 
poem will disclose “ defects, excrescences, differences, and breaks 
of artistic style and structure." But this is to take a comparatively 
mild view of the matter. There seems to be no doubt that, in the 
cade of the Mahdbhdrata, the original epos is imbedded and over- 
whelmed beneath a mountain of extraneous matter which has 
g^duaily accumulated itself upon and around it ; and that the early 
framework of the po em is almost entirely lost and hidden under 
the monstrous pile of dreary interpolations and cumbrous accretions 
which Brahmanical fancies and priestly ambition have heaped upon 
it. Hence it is that much of this vast poem, though so highly 
reverenced by the Hindus, can have but little interest for ordinaiy 
Western readers. For, while other epics, such as the Iliad and 
the 'Odyssey as they have come down to us, partake, doubtless, of 
the same composite character, yet in their case the main lines of 
the old legends are preserved and the stories move on with but few 
breaks and inconsistencies ; whereas, in the case of the Hindu 
epic, the narrative is continually interrupted and confused by mira- 
culous incidents and episodes of asceticism, which, however much 
they may redound to the ascendency of the Brahmans and the 
satictity of caste, destroy the artistic continuity of the poettr, and 
spoil, in a great measure, its interest for any save the orthodox 
Hindh' or the European archaeologist. * 

Fuirfher, Mr. Arnold claims for the simpler and nobler sections 
of the Mahidbhdrata an origin," to use his own words, ** anterior 
to writing, anterior to Purdnic theology, Anterior to Homer, perhaps 
even to Moses/^ The evidence'^ support of this 'somewhat bold 
. oonteutioh is, the #iter tells us, too long and recondite for citation 
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in his Preface^ but we may remark that one point wbkh he lioes 
mention^ that the Sanscrit verse of these sections is oftimes 
as musical and highly-wrought as Homer’s own Greek,” would hard- 
ly appear to be an argument in favour of their high antiquity^ The 
fact is the question is one that is, and must be, involved in the 
greatest uncertainty. One conclusion, however, may be safely 
arrived at, vi>.,that the war between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, 
which forms its main subject, is one version of the Achaian or 
Hellenic myth which relates the wars of the Heraclidae or descen- 
dants of Hercules, and that the framework of both stories belongs 
to that distant time when the Atyan forefathers of the Hindu and 
the Greek had still their common home in Central Asia.^ 
Similarly the legend of Krishna, occurring in the Mahdbhdrata, 
is merely another form of the old Greek story of Cephalus and 
Procris, where both Krishna and Cephalus represent the sun-god that 
looks down upon and loves the dewdrops which reflect his splendour. 

To return, however, to the confused character of the great 
Hindu epic, it is this consideration which justifies the selective 
method adopted by Mr. Arnold, and renders his able and sympathe- 
tic interpretations the more interesting and valuable. His present 
work comprises blank verse translations of five fresh selections from 
the mighty Sanscrit poem, along with three others which have 
already appeared in the author’s “ Indian Poetry,” also one of Triib- 
ner’s Oriental publications. It is somewhat difficult to see the 
reason or propriety of reproducing parts of a previously published 
volume in a new one of the same series. 

In the later poems the blank verse does not appear to be so 
carefully and musically written as in the older versions. Take, for 
instance, the following passage from ” Sivitri ; or Love and Deaths’ 
the translation with which the volume opens : — 

She (Savitrl) set herself to make the “ Three-fold Fast,” 

Three days and nights foregoing food and sleep ; 

Which when the King Dyumutsena heard, " ; ^ 

Sorrowful he arose and spake her thus ; * ' 

" Daughter ! a heavy task thou takest on ; : ■ i : . . 

Hardly the saintliest soul might such abide.” " // 

In this passage the fourth line, besides being defective ;it4~ 
rhythm, is hardly grammatical ; the line that follows is, if anything^ 
worse, its syntax also being faulty (” takest on” being put apparently 
for " takest upon thyself”) ; while the style of the whole extract 
inelegant and prosaic. The myth itself relating the wifely aflectioi) 


* Cox, lHtr 0 d»^&m 40 md' FMore^ 
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S&vitrf who At 

length yieMe tor hif!^^ci^» DiVishAd to'^tbA iShal * 
her devotion, ie a subtly dllTerent verefoti of' thoi^reek bftod of 
Admetus and Alcestid, the loving bride who dies for hek hiisto^ 
and Is afterwards rescued froOi the' graSp of death by Herotlea. 
Hn the former version^ SAvitrl is flie Dawn ' who follows her hut* 
hand the Sua Into the night of deatii, to bring him baak again In 
revivified Splendour ;*if» the latter, It is the DaWtt» Alcestls, the bride 
of the Sun, that must die, but only to live again restored to tier loid 
lo all her pristine beaut/i 

Mn Arnold, however, if he nods sometimes, retains still his old 
powen of pictorial delineation. The following melodious verses^ 
forming part of a descnptlon of the wild forest through which 
Damayanti wandered in quest of her lost husband, Nala, may be 
cited in illustration :-*• 

. Therewith were intermixed^ 

Round pools where rocked the lotus — Amalaks, 

Plakshas with duted leaves, Kadambas sweet, 

Udumbaras ; and on the jungle-edge 
Tangles of reed and jujube, whence there rose 
B€l-trees and Nyagrodhas, dropping roots 
Out of the air j broad-leaved Priydlas ; palms, 

, And date-trees ; and the gold Myrolaban, 

And plant of fear, Vibhttika. All these 
Crowded the wood ; and many a crag it held 
With precious ore of metals interveined ; 

And many a creeper-covered cave, wherein 
The spoken word rolled round ; and many a cleft 
Where the thick sterna were like a wall to see. 

The whole passage, from which a part has been quoted, » 
remarkable for the musical sense imparted to it by the skilful use 
of proper names, an art whose melodious effects Homer and Vergil, 
and Milton after them, knew so well. 

The main feature of the story of Nala, the loss of his wife and 
kingdom by gambling, after which he is compelled to lead a hermit’s 
life in the forest, is merely a repetition of what happened to King 
Yudisthira and Draupadl, and seems to be a favourite catastrophe in 
Hindu legend. It reappears as one of the Incidents in the life of 
the Ptmjdb hero, Raja Rasdiu, whose •‘Adventures’’ we reviewed 
in oUr last number. Simiiariy Damayantfs determination not 
fO tdlow her husband to proceed alone to the forest*-^ 

Ah no I while thou dost muse on gocid days fled, 

Himgry and weeping, I in this wild waste 

Witt ch$u|p th^ griefs away, solacing thee-^ 
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^ lo codduftloin we tan recommend these idylls, many of whieh 
posaeas atl old-world pathos of their own^ to those of our readers 
who may wish to make an easy add pleasant aequaintanee witli 
some of the noblest and most tolichipg episodes of the great Hindd 
epia ( 

Notes om CkiME and Criminals on the Peshawai^ 
Frontier, By G, R. Elsmie, ». C. s., Judge of the Chief Court of 
the Punjab, and late Additional Commissioner and Sessions Judge,* 
Peshdwar. Lahore, W. Bai/, 1884.*— The ordinary non-professional 
reader who may open these records of leading types of Pathdit 
tfime will find that they possess all the ghastly interest of a New- 
gate Calendar; while young officers on the Frontier, for whose 
assistance they are more particularly designed, will find them a 
most useful aid towards the detection and punishment of those 
offences, of the worst conceivable kind, that are of almost daily 
occurrence along the Afghan Border. The principal Crime dealt 
with is of course murder, — “ murder In all its phases : unblushing 
assassination in broad daylight, before a crowd of witnesses ; the 
carefully planned secret murder of sleeping victims at dead of 
night ; murder by robbers ; murder by rioters ; murder by poisoners ; 
murder by boys, and even by women, sword in hand.” At the 
time of the annexation of the Punjab in 1849*50 murders are 
said to have been committed at the rate of one per diem in 
the Peshiwar District ; in 1878 the number had fallen to 53 fof 
the year. This result is due, no doubt in some measure, to the 
quality of the work of the Sessions Courts over which Mr. Elsmie 
presided, and also to the judicious use of Na 14 of 1873 of the 
Frontier Regulations, whereby the Deputy Commissioners of certain 
districts are empowered to refer cases to the decision of a Pres- 
bytery or jirgdh of Pathfins or Bilochs, c6nvened according to 
ancient usage ; these councils of elders can punish only by fine ; 
but, the author thinks, there is little doubt that they are able to 
bring home crime to many offenders against whom sufficient 
evidence could not be adduced in a British Court of justice. 

The two great causes of quarrel between Pathdns, as they 
themselves confess, are land and women. “ With all his blood- 
thirstiness and general haughtiness," says Sir Richard Temple In 
his "Oriental ExpeHeneesf' * 4 he*AfghRii-as a farmer and cultivator 
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is second to (ew in the world’'* ; and in the Fesh&war Valley dii^les 
legarding fnti^ta in land and Irrigation give rise to mttdi violent 
crime. But the old Iquestion “ What is her name ?’* might be eppro*^ 
priately asked in the majority of Pathdn murder cases. It is not ' 
only husbands that consider themselves bound to a bloody revenge 
for wrong : brothers will seek to destroy thainjurer of their sisters or 
sisters-in-law: parents will murder their daughters who have been dis- 
honoured before marriage : disappointed lovers will kill from jealous 
spite innocent girls whom they have been unable to obtain in 
marriage, -—the latter form of vengeance being one hot entirely 
unknown to the civilized West And jealousy in cases where none of 
^e opposite sex is involved is so frequent that it is ^ald to be iiardly 
ever absent from the mkids of native assessors in Peshdwar trials as 
a possible motive for murder. 

In a word, the spirit of murder seems latent in the Peshdwar 
Valley ; and, given a motive for revenge, murder is to the Pathdn the 
natural and warrantable result. 

Mr. Elsmie thinks that little dependence can be placed on the 
action of the village police, and less on that of the regular police, 
for the detection of crime. “ Though the people know the avowed 
design of one person to kill another, no one will attempt to prevent 
it by word or deed. The village watchmen, not being regularly 
paid, are thoroughly inefficient.” — (Review by Punjab Government • 
of Police Report for 1871.) Again : “The fact is the police are al- 
together wanting in detective ability. * * *. It seems to be 
thought that it is the business of the friends of the murdered men 
to find out the murderer and to produce the evidence.” — (Report of 
Sessions Judge of Peshdwar for 1883.) Moreover, a standing source 
of difficulty with which both village and regular police must contend 
is the proximity of independent territory. Escape across the 
bdrder is easy and the murderer finds a ready asylum with a society 
tiiiat approves of murder. 

As a specimen of the style of crime not uncommon among 
Afghdns, we quote, from the criminars own confession, the details 
of a murder by a woman of the Kohat District, and the judgment 
of the Sessions Court 

“ Ghufir, deceased, was my husbaikl’s sister’s son. From his iniaacy he 
has lived with me, and 1 have treated him as if he were my son. For the 
past six years he was a bad character, and one night he came into m]| house and 
on to Illy charpoy and dishonoured me by force. For shame 1 never told any one 
oftfisybutl told deceased that sooner or later he would come to barm. He 
replied^’: ^ fs there any one who will loll meF I answSsed that I would IdU him 
myself some time or other. SUme^lhea- he has ftequemly robbedmeofmy 
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About three days befiMe bJs tnurdefi 
deceai^ on {wetence of a quar^l about t&e children, struck me a Mow w 
tbe left arm with a stick. As I kept in mind my intention of killhig him ever 
since he dishonoured me, I waited nntil Mme night 1 should dnd him alMjping 
akme^ inteiulttig then to kill him. On the night of the murder I shWtilh 
sleeping alone on his diarpoy. It was about ten o’clock at night, wheh ' 1 
took the large knife (Afghftm eldro) from my house (the knife before the Court), 
and with both my hands I struck deceased on the right arm, cutting it through. 
Deceased called out : * What you said you have dona* 1 replied : ^ Yes } it 
is necessary to kill one’s enemy oneself.* f took the knilb whk me outside and 
1 told Mdsa, lambardar, when he came up, that I had killed deceased^ In the 
meantime Mussammdt Asha appeared, crying out that some one had killed 
Ghufdn I said I Imd done the deed, and I re-entered and, in her presence, 
I struck deceased a second blow across the neck, and he died. Mdsa and 
Sheru and Abdulla Shdh came up and arrested me with the weapon in my 
hand. I and deceased lived in the same enclosure, but in difTerent bouses. 
I murdered deceased with the knife before the Court I had no accomplices. 

I took the knife in both hands and struck deceased with all my force across 
the right arm, believing that I had either killed him or that He would die from 
the effects. He did not die, but was crying out, and on finding that he was still 
alive I returned and with both hands I struck him again with the knife across the 
throat. There was scarcely any interval between the two blows.** 

Judgment.-— sM 1873. 

This is one of the clearest cases which has ever come before me. The 
prisoner has pleaded guilty to the charge of murder, and I can see no reason why 
she should not be convicted on her own plea. The facts are clearly and concisely 
set forth in the Magistrate’s committing order, and they are described by thb 
woman herself. The motive assigned by the woman for her deed is that deceased, 
who was her. husband’s nephew, raped her three years ago. She declares thut 
she resolved to be revenged upon him, and awaited her opportunity. There is 
no evidence forthcoming as to the alleged rape ; but even if it be conceded that 
that offence was actually committed, I am unable to find any sufficient reason 
for not passing a capital sentence. The murder ,was cold-blooded, treacherous, 
and even, according to the prisoner’s own showing, it had been premeditated 
for a very long time. If 1 were to refrain from passing a capital sentence, thfc 
only reason 1 could give for my forbearance would be that as' the prisoner 
is a woman and that as the law provides an alternative punishment, one would 
naturally desire to sentence a woman to the lesser penalty. But I feel certain 
that it is not the intention of the law that an intelligent, deliberate murderess of 
the type of the prisoner who now stands before the Court, should escape the 
^treme penalty on consideration of her sex alone. 

Mr. Elsmie adds that the sentence of death was confirmed bjr 
the Chief Court, but that he was himself by no means satisfied that 
the murderess gave the true motive for her act. Ghufdr’s recent 
Q^arriage Height have excited her jealousy, if it were supposed tbgt 
tttey had; previously carried oil an intrigue. , ? 
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Some interesting caece quoted ^ ki}ln*g 
robbers and adultei^ers ; and also one of murder of the ** wrong" qian 
by mistake* « 

The concluding chapter of the book is devoted to practical 
advice on points touched on in the judgments quoted, such as the 
** credibility of oral testimony" and the ‘‘value of the opinion of 
assessors." Many pf Mr. £lsmie*s remarks might be studied with 
profit in otber districts of India far south of Peshdwar. The book Is 
calculated to be as instructive as it Is interesting. 

WOMANISH ; OR, How MY NEIGHBOUR MARRIED HIS BOY AND 
GIRL* By K. Raghqnathji. Reprinted from The Orieut — The Anglo- 
Indian is apt to judge of all native writings by the feeble 
rubbish of the vernacular periodical press and the sublime balder- 
dash that so distinguishes the Indian B.A* when he takes it into hfs 
head to make a speech and get it published ; but it is very far from 
the truth to say that all, or nearly all, that is written and thought 
by the natives of India consists of the noisy ravings of half- 
educated babus. Behind all the empty flourish of trumpets of the 
native “ editor" is to be heard the still small voice of the earnest 
native “ reformer," if one will only listen long and attentively enough. 
The “ editor” is noisy, because it Is the nature of emptiness to be 
loud &nd vain ; and the “ reformer" goes quietly and silently about 
his work because it is the nature of worth and earnestness to be 
quiet and silent* It is the old, old story of the still waters and the 
half-filled pitchers ; the emptiness within the drum. 

In looking over advertisements in books and newspapers it is 
not uncommon to see a work advertised, without any particular 
show about it* as treating the introduction of widow marriage and 
the abolition of that of babes and children. Small and for the 
most part earnest and useful papers are started for these and 
similar objects, and societies got up to propagate them. Now and 
then a man of mark and position gives his countenance to the 
schemes of reform, but there is little noise about it all — a paragraph 
in a newspaper corner, a meeting of an obscure local society and a 
tlon^ioii. That is all ; but the good work goes on nevertheless. 

In Faizabad, in Oudh, there is printed a small periodical in 
tJrdii called the Arorhans Parkdsk, which aims at reforming the 
Atoms only, a caste claiming kinship \rith the Khatrfs, and this 
is reprinted in Gurmukhf characters at Lahore, where the caste Is 
most numerous. All over Northern India the late Swdmf Diyi* 
band Saraswatfs Society, the Aryd Samij, is doing quiet reform^ 
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work, some qf jt et the pd^otiel risk of the mem^hers, amoog whom 
ure to be found men bold enough to withstand caste prejudices. . 
This religious teacher^s great work of translating the Ve^as into 
the bkdshd^ the language understanded of the people, still pro- 
ceeds month by month, taken up by another hand where^death 
compelled him to leave oE In^Lahore is published Bee^e-hUfatydd^ 
ike^Widow’s Appeal, in Urdu, purporting to be a didactic novel, 
ijipugh it bears little enough resemblance to what we English would 
call such. It is a sort of life of a Hindu **caste’’ girl from marriage 
to widowhood. Rewards by advertisement are sometimes offered 
to widows by rich persons if they will remarry, and sometimes in 
the native papers are to be found advertisements of men willing to 
marry widows. Strange and funny as many of them seem to us, 
they are penned in real earnest, and betoken a breaking away from 
caste prejudices and familiar teachings in a manner most of us little 
reck of. And so the work goes on. 

The brochure before us is one of the works aiming at reform- 
ing child marriage and the extravagances indulged in on such occasions. 
Written by a native, it has a force that no English writer could impart 
to the subject, and is of course full of “local colour.” It purports 
to tell how a worthy Hindu of education, a henpecked clerk in an 
office, is cajoled into marrying off his two children, a boy and a girl, 
by his wife and female relatives ; how the extravagances he un- 
willingly indulged in lead him into debt, and debt to loss of office 
and thus to loss of his hereditary homestead, and so to suicide. 
The whole story is exaggerated, no doubt, to give force to the moral, 
but there is much to interest and attract the attention as the story 
proceeds. 

The poor father, highly educated and knowing much better, is 
coerced into consenting to the marriage by his wife, egged on by the 
family priest, mainly by the taunt that he is a reformer, a man 
belonging to the newfangled sects. This no doubt is a rock on 
which many a good man is shipwrecked. And then the pitiful story 
proceeds, how the priest, while disclaiming all wordly motives, sticks 
to his extravagant fees, how the wily banker cajoles the wifgi into 
inducing her husband to sign away his birth-right for the money 
necessary for the weddings, how one extravagance leads to another, 
and how even theft the harpies who feast on such occasions are not 
satisfied. 

There is one amusing point well brought out. The wife who 
has said never a word at the'fees to the Brahmans, to the ridiculous 
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demands of the brass band, and to the {nreposterous tnll for cocoanabt, 
sticks at the printed invitations. The printer’s bill for ^ cards 
is six rupees, but Krishnabai cries out, “ What for ? a’few shreds of 
paper blotted over with ink six rupees I I wouldn’t give six pice I” 
Her husband, however, well knows what he is about, and inrists on 
paying what is really a moderate charge. 

The brochun ends with an account of the sad and lonely widow- 
hood of Krishnabai, when “she understands that neither the gods 
nor destiny are to be blamed for the desolate and wretched old age 
that lies before her, but only her own obstinate folly and wicked- 
ness.’’ 

And it is to be hoped, for their own benefit, that the Hindus at 
large will learn the same lesson. 
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The Future of the Congo. — The enormous central mass of 
tropical Africa seemed as if foredoomed by nature to isolation. 
North and south it is hemmed in by thirst ; east and west by fever; 
and lest deserts and swamps should prove ineffectual, cataracts and 
rapids are added. Here, then, the conquests of civilization must be 
by assault rather than by simple advance. That assault is even 
now being delivered on the barricaded approaches constituted by 
the Nile, the Niger, the Zambesi, and the Congo, by the simultane- 
ous advance of the Christian Powers on all the African coasts, Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, Egypt, the Red Sea, Madagascar, South Africa, and 
the Congo. 

Meanwhile the scattered efforts of travellers and missionaries 
have been aided by the action of an organised and organising body. 
Although eight years have not yet elapsed since its foundation, 
the International African Association takes rank amongst the great 
powers of the world. 

In Septexnber^^i876, a conference met at Brussels with a view to 
afford the mieans of combining their energies to all, without distinctioii 
of country, interested in the welfare of Africa. An Association was form- 
'ed, of which his Majesty the^ King of the Belgians accepted the presi- 
dentship; and to his royal munificence and zealous personal supervision th6 
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tiEtra^rdinary aacces^ so far, of oii^ (tf tlie. most amsplcttbus aad, ' at leant 
in its inception, one of the noblest enterprises of our time^ is mainly due. 
The objects of the Association were such as would, it was^ hoped, appes^se 
national rivalry and secure universal co-operation. Excluding and disclaim- 
ing all purposes of political or mercantile aggrandisement, they rested on 
the broadest principles of philanthropy and civil culture. The abolition of 
the slave trade, the rescue from barbarism of a large Section of the hu- 
man race, the enlargmnen;t^ of ^gt^hicidTabd 'neientiiic knowledge, were 
alone aimed at; and the ' means degtj^ned 'fb be used for the securing of 
those ends were of an equally peaceable, disinterested, and irreproachable 
character with the ends themselves. 

Twice. before a similar design was formed and proved ^abortive — 
oncebyJoAoII of Portugal (1481 — 95), who aspired to penetrate 
and Christianise the interior of Africa and join hands with the 
legendary Prester John, and again by the African Association, 
founded in London in 1788, which enlisted the services of Mungo 
Park, but was merged, in 1807, in the more, purely humanitarian 
” African Institution,” 

In 1876, the prospect was brighter. The slave trade was pro-» 
hibited, the' route from Zanzibar to the equatorial lakes had be- 
come almost a beaten. path, and tlie Savage Court of Uganda by the 
shores of Lake Victoria had become the familiar rendezvous of tlte 
pioneers of light in the dark heart of Africa. 

From the eost^ then, the International Association resolved to begin 
Its labours, proceeding thence, step by step, westward as time and oi^or- 
tunity should admit A chain of posts, forming so many oases of culture 
in the wilderness of barbarism, was thus gradually to be drawn across the 
whole of the as yet trackless equatorial region, and beneficent enterprise 
of every kind was to be assured, at convenient intervals, a refuge, a start- 
ing-point, and a link of communication with the extra-African world. They 
were to be, in short, ganglia in a vast nervous system of civilising infiu- 
ences. The first international station, then, was founded in August 1879 at 
Karema, on the eastern . declivity of the rifted hollow forming Lake Tanga- 
nyika, and a second, on the western shore, has since been added.. In 
the meantiime, however, an event had occurred by which a totally new 
complexion was given to African enterprise. Stanley had crossed the conti- 
lieht by the grtat waterway of the Conga 

The Congo, the expiring ripples of whose Impetuous flood are 
^ 14 by seamen to be felt 300 miles off the West Coast, has no delta. 
It discharges Into the sea by a single, unbroken estuary, 7J miles 
across, with a depth of 200 fathoms or more, and a current nirinfrtg 
at S bo 7 knots an hour. It stands next only to the Amazon for 
the unvarying copiousness of Its waters, a volutue estimated at 
2,000,000 cuWc feet per ^econd, and it never runs low* This, noble 
jtream was firft tp'^rope by Dipgq Cam, a Portugal 



nav^ator, in 1484, and denve^ ita |>resent name fomarly 

called Zaire, a corruption of the* loc^l title from 

tM pnWerilil^hative kingdom of Congo, since disintegrated/ througK 
which it flowed tb the sea. 

^he origin of, this mighty, equatorial drain long remained ih- 
vplv^ in obscurity. 

On.Marchsi, 1871, at Nyangwre, some twp hundred miles west of Lake 
Tanganyika, Dr. Livingstone stood on the bank of a great river rolling a 
dark-hrown flood, at the rate of two miles an hour, towards the north. With 
the earlier stages of its career he was already in some degree acquainted y he 
had, indeed, contributed more than any other towards their elucidation. 
Rising in the Mapurumuka Mountains, a couple of score of miles east and 
south of the southern extremity of Tanganyika, at an altitude of 4.600 feet above 
the sea, it assumes from the first, under the name of the Chambeze, the character 
of a majestic stream ; forms and traverses the vast sheet of Lake Bangweolo ; 
leaves it, as the Luaqula, to reverse its southern flow, and fill the extensive 
basin of Lake Moero ; whence it emerges, with the title and bulk of the Lualabai 
to bear past Nyangwe, in the lowest ebb of the dry season, an estimated volume 
of 124,000 cubic feet of water per second. The more attentively Livingstone 
considered these imposing proportions, the more intimately he became convinced 
that he had before his eyes the upper course of the Nile — the true aqueous 
trunk, of which the Victoria Nile was only one of the principal branches. He 
refused to believe — although his persuasion was aided by desire, and not un- 
troubled by misgiving— that any inferior stream to that of the Pharaohs and 
the Pyramids could present, from the first, so noble an aspect. And in the fatal 
and fallacious pursuit of a discovery to which he clung with tenacious enthusiasm, 
as the destined crown of an illustrious career, he died in the wilderness. 
May 4, 1873. 

In truth, the comparison of volumes, as well as of levels, ren- 
dered his supposition an impossible one. The Lualaba carries three 
times as much water as the White Nile, and its valley lies consider- 
ably d^Iow the valley of the Upper Nile. But, if not the Nile, the 
Lualaba could be no other than the Con go ; and of this view Stan- 
ley’s memorable voyage in 1877 was the practical demonstration. 

The International Association was prompt to seize the full bear- 
ings of the situation. On November 25th, 1878, the Comitd d’Etudes 
du Haut Congo was formed ; the scene of action was shifted from the 
eastern to the western verge of the African plateau ; and the services 
of Stanley were engaged. Of the difficulties of the enterprise, and 
of the inducements to vanquish those difficulties, we will now attempt 
to give some i(iea. 

The whole of C«fhtral Africa constituted in ancient times, according to the 
conjecture of geologists, one vast inland sea, of which the present lake-systems 
are the scattered and diminished representatives. Through the chann^ 
of the Nile, .the Zambesi, and the Congo, when these rivets had fotM 
Qt: forced their several Issues *to the coasti the superfluous waters gnuiiially 
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dfatned bff, leavirlg exposed a boundless 6eld for the rietous* |u*odtgality*' 
of tropical vegetatioiii and the restricted needs of savage man* The* 
western edge of this elevated interior basin is danked bg a massive bui* 
wark of Cambrian rocks, hardly rising to the dignity, yet bristling with 
the asperities, of a mountain rai^pe. This mass of slate, sandstone, quarts- 
ite^ and shales, 200 miles across, and 1,500 to 3,500 or 3,000 feet in alti- 
tude, runs approximately parallel to and at an average distance of perhaps 
fifty miles from the coast, here and there showing traces of the volcanic 
action by which its elevation was doubtless accompanied. This formidable 
barrier the Congo alone has completely succeeded in penetrating. Other 
rivers debouching on the West Coast ^the Ogowe, the Kuilu, the Quanza— 
take their rise within its gullies and hillsides ; but for the extensive overflow 
of the equatorial rains no more than one waste-pipe is provided* It is 
necessarily such a capacious one as we find it. 

The passage, however, is not easily effected. Throughout, it bears the 
marks of struggle and violence. Too impetuous to be arrested, the strong' 
rush of the stream is continually harassed by obstructions, which produce 
and appear in the thirty-two cataracts of the Middle Congo. 

Below all is smooth. At the very mouth of the estuary, on its northern 
shore, a commodious harbour is formed and protected by a narrow spit of 
land, fortified against the encroachments of the river on one side, and the 
sea on the other, by arts with which the Dutch — its earliest occupants — 
have become familiar in their native country. Here is situated the im- 
portant settlement called — d non lucendo^^ Banana,’ no specimen of that 
invaluable plant being discoverable in the neighbourhood. The most pro- 
minent feature in the vegetation for a score and upwards of miles along 
the river — as far, indeed, as mud and brackish water extend— is the am- 
phibious mangrove,— the pile-dweller, it might be said, amongst trees— rais-' 
ing itself on a tangled mass of subaSrial roots above the swamps which it 
haunts, embowers, and eventually solidifies into dry land. Behind, *the 
Bush’ stretches inland; a magnificent growth, such as the Tropics alone 
can show, of palms in infinite variety— giant-palms, dwarf-palms, wine-palms, 
oil-palms, date-palms {JPkoetUx spinosa), of stately bombaxes, flecked with thq 
snowy tufts of their bursting seed-pods, delicate acacias, ungainly baobabs, 
hung over, like a Christmas tree, with waxen flowers and pink-fleshed cal- 
abashes — all profusely intertwined and festooned with parasite creepers, and here 
and there illuminated, through the gloom of. over-arching foliage, with a vivid 
,bUize of ardent colour. 

At Ponta da Lenha, some 35 miles from Banana, ocean-naviga- 
tion ceases, and the river divides into three branches. At Boma, 30 
miles higher up, the true trough of the Congo is entered. 

^Constricted by rocky banks, gradually rising, as the barrier-district is more 
deeply penetrated, to precipitous heights of 1,000 feet, the stream rushes and 
swirls, as if impatient for the freedom of the plain. It exchanges, in a word, 
more and more completely its character of a great water highway for that 
of a mountain torrent on a gigantic scale. AtVivi, 115 miles from the coast, 
this unwelcome transformation becomes unmistakeabie. Here the region of 
cataracts begins whleh lerminates at Stanley Pool— a distance directly traversed, 
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of 140 miles, bttt lengthened out by the uneasy sinuosities * of the vexed 
water to 230. The last and most terrible stage of Stanley’s descending journey 
was here, where J:he river seemed to have become endowed with a demoniac 
power of almost personal malignity, from the long struggle with which he 
came out victorious, but with hair whitened as if by the lapse of half a lifotime. 

The shores of the river are scarcely more practicable -Ibr travel 
than its surface, the rolling uplands being intersected by numerous, 
profound, and precipitous ravines, the work and the beds of multi- 
tudinous torrents. 

The labour of traversing these endless groups of separate elevations is in- 
definitely aggravated by the gigantic and ferocious grasses (we use the word 
advisedly)— standing six to ten, or even sixteen feet high— with which they are 
not so much clothed as defended. Grass in Africa bears much the same 
relation to the tender herbage of our English meadows that a crocodile watching 
for his prey on a tropical river-bank bears to the harmless lizard that slips un- 
heeded across a woodland path in Devonshire. It shows the full capabilities 
for offence of the structure. The graminaceous foes of the traveller are separately 
armed for cutting, bruising, and pricking ; they drench him with hoarded moist- 
ure ; they discharge upon him showers of barbed missiles ; they obstruct hi^ 
sight ; they entangle his feet ; they form an ambush for his foes. Their reign^ 
however, is not perennial. When, with the advance of the rainless season, the 
grassy jungle becomes dry and sere, the natives set it on fire, not otherwise than 
in the days when Hanno and his Phoenicians were terrified by the * igneous 
floods’ with which, night after night, the unknown torrid shore was deluged. 
These annual conflagrations present a curious, and sometimes an imposing, spec- 
tacle, as they sweep in billowy volumes of smoke and fire over the hills 
attended by rapacious flocks of eagles, vultures, and hawks, watching to 
pounce on the half-giilled vermin unhoused by the unlooked-for calamity. 

At Stanley Pool, a new region — the region of the Upper Congo 
— opens. Here will be placed the focus of European intercourse with 
Central Africa. Hither the native routes converge ; and from hence 
upwards the great river can be navigated for close upon a thousand 
miles, with steamers equal to the largest of those that ply upon the 
Mississippi, — ^giving access to an area of 900,000 square miles of 
country, perhaps the most fertile on the face of the globe. 

Stanley Pool is a rudely circular expanse twenty-three miles in diameter, 
the unruffled tranquillity of which affords a marked and pleasing contrast to the 
furious agitations of the foaming tracts below. It is formed by the separation 
or decay of the picturesque sandstone bluffs which guard the course of the 
river as it descends in a south-easterly direction from the Equator. With eyes 
hungry for home, Stanley seized a reminiscence of England in the resplendent 
white ridge surmounted with emerald verdure stretching to his right as he entered 
the Pool firom above 'f and though the likeness be scarcely more than skin-deep, it 
has since then borne the name of * Dover Cliffs.’ The lacustrine scene thus heralded 
is varied by many islands, some affording a ibothold to noble specimens, of ^ 
prim tribe^ some mere floating raffs of bamboo and papyrus ; enlivened by the 
operations and cries of a busy populace of ibises, pat rots, pelicans, coemorantsb 
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plunge of a ]iSppopotaRiu9f or the enoit and splash of a hufialo ^ softened by the 
gentle undulations of the folded hills, 'dad in the velvety plumage of primeval 
fbrest, or in perfumed draperies of jasmine and landolphia ; while a bacte^^ui^ 
of more distant and elevated ranges adds a dignity the spectator is too imuili 
pleased and occupied to miss. . 

The 8ur£iu:e of this lake (for so it may be called) fiea—in round numbers— 
x,ooo feet above the sea, and is removed from it 34$ miles by the devious course 
Of the river, or about 280 in a straight line. The dimate is all that could be 
desired. During the hottest season the thermometer seldmn rises above 87"* 
in the shades and with due attention to the native precaution building on 
devated ground, there appears little reason to fear malaria. 

Since, across the broad equatorial belt of the earth, the rains 
follow the sun, and the sun passes twice a year through the zenith 
of each spot, there is a corresponding double wet season. 

On the Congo the summer extends from October to far on in May, bringing 
a long series of tmrential and prolonged showers, broken only by an interlude 
of two months — ^knownasthe Mittle dries* — in December and January. Even 
this is encroached upon above Stanley Pool. Terrific thunderstorms accompany 
the * greater monsoon* (February to May) ; but the lightnings are, with the rarest 
exceptions, perfectly harmless. During the *cacimbo,* or dry season (June to 
September indusive), the sun is rarely seen in a dear sky ; dense fogs veil 
his rising and setting, and are commonly persistent enough to spare those 
sensitive to his rays the trouble of carrying an umbrella. A sere and forbidding 
air is then worn by the landscape The ascendancy of evergreens preserves 
indeed, much of its opulence of foliage to the forest, though without the festive 
decorations of the flowering season ; but the aspect of the more open savannahs, 
scorched by drought and devastated by frequent conflagrations, is altogether 
lugubrious, and is not enlivened by the gaunt presence of leafless baobabs 
standing exposed in nude and colossal grotesqueness. 

It is more easy to tell what are not, than what areythe produc- 
lions of this favoured region. With the riches of the tropics may 
be combined the cultivation of the choicest delicacies of the temper- 
rate zone. Most European vegetables thrive even on the Coast ; vines 
bear abundantly ; root crops can be obtained from seed sown two 
to four months previously ; maize gives two, or even three, crops a 
year on the same ground. The coffee-plant and the pine-apple, in- 
troduced by the Portuguese, now grow wild over vast districts, with 
the manioc or cassava, the adopted but chief food of the indigenbus 
population. 

The actual exports from the Congo are at present few ; as it is, 
they aro valued at a million sterling annually. Palm-oil and kernels, 
gttmnd*nuts, caoutchouc, ivory, coffee, beeswax, gum copal, sesamum 
seeds, and baobab fibres for paper-making, are the chief objects of 
trade. It must be remembered that the opening of these provinces 
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A more doubtful theme rei^aiOd to be touched upou-^i^ 
able one of humanjty^ 

The whole of Soudiem Ai^ca^ from five or six degrees north of the bine 
to the Cape of Qopd Hope, is inhabited by a single • variety of the hniaaj^ 
ap^ies, designate the, Bantu stock,. OEhey are believed to have come 
ii^oin the north-east, and to have displaced aboriginal inhabitants, of whom 
representatives survive in Hottentots and Bushmen, and perhaps in some 
dwarfish tribes of the interior. Of a higher type than, though closely related 
to, the negro race, the Bantu peoples have, in many , parts of the continent, 
brought to a high pitch the arts needed for the supply of their rudC wantSi 
while those wants themselves show no traces — ^we had almost said, no 
possibility — of ' being touched with any finer feeling. Amongst them there 
unquestionably exist cannibal tribes, although the practice has not been brought 
home with certainty to any of the dwellers in the valley of the Congo. All 
these latter are keen traders and rigid monopolists ; and to Stanley’s unwitting 
contravention of the iron customs blocking the navigation of the great river, 
the unrelenting hostility everywhere encountered by him on his first voyage 
was probably due, rather than to the mere loathsome greed of human flesh. Iii 
a similar spirit, the coast tribes have immemorially arrogated to themselves 
the privileges and profits of intermediaries between European traders and 
their customers from the interior, clinging to both with a tenacity which 
effectually barred access to the country behind. These mischievous monopolies, 
however, have now at last been submerged by the great wave of progress 
carrying the enterprise, the curiosity, and the philanthropy of Europe to the 
centre of Africa. 

The inhabitants of the districts below Stanley Pool may all be comprised 
under the appellation of * Bakopgo,’ or * people of Kongo.’ Once united to 
form the imposing kingdom of that name discovered by the Portuguese in the 
fifteenth century, they have since lost all trace of national cohesion, and there 
is reason to 'believe that civil disintegration has been accompanied by social, 
if not by moral, degeneracy. They prove to be, in general, an inoffensive, 
though scarcely a very estimable, race. Morality they have none; inlying, 
stealing, and cheating they are ' to the manner bom ; ’ their memory for betiefifs 
is fleeting ; their laziness is unconquerable and incurable. Yet they are not 
devoid of kindly impulses, and glimpses of, and desires for, .better things. 
These, however, are embedded in the mud of gross and cmel superstitions, by 
which the vague aspirations towards the unknown implanted in every human 
breast are turned into the fatal instruments of further degradation. 

The Bateke and Bayansi tribes, encountered at and above Stan- 
ley Pool, present a wilder, if less sordid, aspect than the population 
of the littoral and the intermediate territory. 

. Their bodies are'* stained widi camwood, ochre, and charcoal, or decorated 
whh cicatrices raised into fanciful patterns ; their faces are hideously distinguiS||- 
ed by deep tribal cuts ; the merciless extirpation of eyebrows and eyelh^^ 
is aesthetically supplied for by glaring circles of red and 3rellow paint theljr 
exuberant fiab stands er^ in a*multitude ot porcupine>qutll plaits, or rises in 





hornlike, or depetids to prolMMBcidia eoterescetices, or, in thotOoC simpler 
is severely straitened into a^pigtail j their scanty clothing is of nativegn^wss-ckiith* 

deep red with camwood. Yet the lighter tinge of their chocolate*brown com- 
plexions, as well as the nobler cast of their physiognomies, attests a higher type 
ofhumanity than that of the Bakongo, who, it is conjectured, have adulterated 
the purity of their Bantu descent by admixture with the lower races they drove 
before them towards the sea. Indeed, the villages on the Opper Congo can 
occasionally show specimens of the perfectly developed human form recalling 
the beauty of a Greek statue. Moreover, the arts of life are cultivated with 
increased diligence and success. The houses (constructed, as usual, of palm- 
fronds or dried grass woven over a frame-work of light poles)* are spacious and 
welhbuilt ; weapons and utensils show no common skill in the finish ; an air Of 
comfort and pirosperity surrounds these plantain>shaded dwellings. A more vital 
improvement is the relaxation of the tyranny, and disappearance of the chief 
terrors of fetichism and witchcraft, accompanied with the retention in a more 
distinct though still shadowy form of the idea of a Supreme Being. 

M. Brazza estimates the population of the Congo basin at 
80,000,000, Mr. Stanley at 49,000,000. The latter estimate is proba- 
bly nearer the truth, and we may say, boldly and bluntly, that the 
desire to secure the custom of these 50 millions of savages is the 
motive power chiefly impelling European action in the valley of the 
Congo. 

It now becomes of interest to consider the progress made in 
opening up these magnificent regions. And here the International 
Association, mainly through their judgment in employing as chief 
agent Henry Morton Stanley, has distanced all competitors. 

In August, 1879, he reached the mouth of the Congo, and prepared to lay 
formal siege to its defences. To one of fewer resources they might well have ap- 
peared impregnable. The first * civilising station’ was planted at Vivi, where the 
river ceases to be navigable. Thence to Isangila, a distance of fifty-two miles, a 
road had to be constructed, along which to transport the sectional steamers destined 
for the exploration of the immense aqueous tracks above. The obstacles were 
enormous, and cost sixteen months of unremitting toil to overcome. For the 
first time, the natives of the Congo witnessed the triumphs of engineering skill ; 
and their admiration is concentrated and commemorated in Stanley’s local title 
of the * Rock-breaker’ {Bula-matade)* A second station was established at Isan- 
gila ; and it was there found possible to trust, for some seventy-three miles, to 
the ready-made, but rude and treacherous, water-path for the transport of the ex- 
peditionary materiaL By the end of May 1881, the whole pioneering force was 
collected at a third station near the native market of Manyanga, whence Stanley 
Pool-*-the goal of so many endeavours — ^lay in a remoteness of about ninety-five 
miles. Some delays, caused by sickness and negotiations, interposed before 
^Stanley was able to realise his project of pushing on in front to survey and secure 
fntifding i^und, and establish friendly relations. It was thus the end of July 
before he reached the vital spot He had the mortification to find that he had 
been anticipated. 

Count Fietro Savoignan do Brazza, bom at Rome in 1853, 
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mte’red^ fa 1868 the Naval school at Brcst^ and after” several 
Africaa explorations, heard the result of Stanley’s exp^ritnknt^m crucis 
as to the Lualaba. He then perceived that two rivers which he had 
previously discovered, the Alima and the Licona, must belong to the 
Congo system, and on September loth, 1880, he concluded with the 
^Makoko,’ or King of the Batekes, the famous treaty ratified by the. 
French Chamber, November 21st, 1882.. The practical upshot wae 
the establishment of the French, in a position of privilege and 
precedence, on the shores of Stanley Pool. 

But Stanley actually commanded the * resources of civilisation* which 
De Brazza’s flags and parchments only symbolised. A preliminary repulse, 
due to the strong Galilean prepossessions of the tribes, served only to quicken 
his resolution. He pushed on the completion of his road from Manyanga, 
pacified and won over the chiefs, founded Leopoldville (the * great Empire 
City* — that is to be — of Central Africa, in Mr. Johnston’s glowing anticipation), 
and launched, December 3, 1881, the first steamer by which the tranquil surface 
of Stanley Pool was furrowed. 

Both leaders repaired to Europe in the autumn of 1882, to 
report progress and recruit health. 

This visit marked the close of one and the opening of a fresh struggle for 
priority. De Brazza had won the race to Stanley Pool. A new goal was now 
before him. Returning to the coast in March 1882, he had discovered a hitherto 
untried route, of which he was not slow to discern the advantages. A fine river, 
some 1,200 feet wide, enters the Atlantic about 1 10 miles north of the Congo. 
It is there known as the Kuilu, though higher up it is designated the Niari. De 
Brazza’s mobile mind at once grasped the idea of its importance to his position 
at Stanley Pool. A short road or railway connecting its navigable waters with 
those of the Jud, which enter the Pool hard by Brazzaville, would, he perceived, 
bring the French station within 280 miles of the sea, whereas its line of commu- 
nication by means of the Alima and Ogowe is reckoned to measure 500. 

Not without the expenditure of much eloquence and energy the French 
Chamber' was induced to provide tlie cost of a fresh expedition, destined^ 
primarily, for the occupation of the Kuilu valley. But it was now Stanley’s turn 
to play the forestall er— to 

” Seize the arrow’s barb 
Before the tense string murmur,” 

While he was still generally supposed to be enjoying welLeamed repose at Nice 
or Madrid, he was already on the coast of Africa ; and De Brazza learned, by 
severe experience, that preparations often prove abortive for the precise reason 
that they have been clamorous. His ships reached the mouth of the Kuilu 
only to find it in full Belgian occupation, and he had reluctantly to content 
himself with the seizure of the two not unimportant coast settlements of Loangp 
and.PontaNera. 

Since the execution of this c(nip de main the progress of the 
Bdgian Association has been, rapid and splendid. Its blue fl^ 
e gplden star Is displayed at thirty-pdd stations l 



persons arb 111 ltd binpfoyilileiit; T ite t^rfltdry oed<Kf tl iii 
measured by degrees 6f latitude; & flotHlaof 13 vess^sk(seps 
commuuicatiotts along the "moving highway" of the great vive#. 

But as an " Intematidnal" concern the otganiration may be Said 
to have utterly broken down. The "note" of universality has long 
ago depsurted from It, and the parent institution, through repeated 
secession, finds itself surrounded by, while separated from, a number 
of independent bodies. 

We see, then, before us, not now a mere civilising and scientific body, 
but a power, albeit a highly nondescript one, playing an important part in the 
politics of the world. Its possessions, whether actual or prospective, are vast 
enough to suggest a scheme for their consolidation into a Federal Union of 
Central African Free States ; the provinces of the Kuilu-Niari district alone, 
recently entrusted to the administration of Captain Grant Elliott, are said to 
equal England in extent, and the flag of the Association now files along an un- 
broken coast-line of 300 miles. The provisions of certain treaties with native 
chiefs, of which the latest instalment of parliamentary papers relating to Afrlcd 
includes a transcript, show these prodigious territories to have been acquired, 
in full sovereignty, for purely nominal considerations ; while the prompt accep*^ 
tance encountered by General Gordon’s remarkable offer of handing over to 
the Association two spacious provinces out of the wreck of the Egyptian Soudan^ 
suggests that its * land-bungeri is still far from being appeased. 

Over the wh^ of the huge but indefinite region which, in the audacity of 
its sudden it has been emboldened to acquire, the Belgian Association 

claims to exercise the rights not only of sovereign sway, but of private property. 
It claims to legislate, to administer, to levy tolls and taxes at discretion, to 
conclude alliances, to enlist armed auxiliaries \ it claims no less the sole privilege 
of developing, for its own advantage, the natural riches of the country, of culti- 
vating waste lands, of fishing, mining, felling timber, gathering caoutchouc* 
copal, wax, and honey. Its agents, no longer the disinterested pioneers of uni- 
versal commerce, are themselves traders as well as rulers, and tiaders of the 
most exclusive type. It is true that the Association is prepared to barter the 
monopolies to which it pretends for the official recognition of its status as a 
Spvereign power ; and the condition has recently been accepted by the United 
States. But other civilised nations may well hesitate to admit to their equality 
an ozganisation without a responsible head, subject to none of the restraints 
holding established communities in check, secret in its operations, intangible in 
Us representatives, evanescent, it may be, in its brilliant flare of prosperity. 

Meanwhile the failure of the treaty recently negotiated between 
Great Britain and Portugal and the arrangements since concluded 
between France and the International Association render doubtful 
the prospect of unrestricted access to the wide region of the Upper 
Congo. 

The Association, it may be said, has made its will, and has appointed 
France its residuary legatee. The demise of the testator may not— we cannot 
telh^be long delay^ And in the meantime confidential relations have succeeded 
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to former rivalry, and a narrow and retrograde comtnerci^ policy thrfeatena to 
prevail These considerations appear to us to justify our regret at the fiuhire of 
the arrangement centered into with Portugal, provided that arrangement had been 
extended by the acceptance of other Powers. The case is one which admits of 
no exclusive privileges or agreements. Mere national rivalry would be singu- 
larly out of place, where the only real contest lies between civilisation and bar- 
barism ; and the future of the Congo can only be faitly regulated by opening 
those waters on equal conditions and under reasonable regulations to the commerce 
of the world. 
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Correspondence 


Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. — Tlie modern historian, who 
devotes his time to upsetting our old beliefs that Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning, to rehabilitating the character of the Empress 
Theodora and whitewashing “bloody Queen Mary,” might well support 
his theory of the worthlessness of contemporary records of character 
by pointing to the conflicting evidence forthcoming as to the deeds and 
motives of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. Between the account given 
by his brother in his Memoir^ which made out that Hodson united in 
himself the qualities of a pal’adin of romance with those of a 
Christian hero, and the damaging charges made so unsparingly 
against his memory in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Life of Loid Lawrence^ 
there is room enough for an intermediate and, we believe, a safer 
estimate of the good and the evil, each so strongly marking the 
character of that dashing soldier and leader of soldiers. The value 
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of such a compositioa as Mr. ^ H6dson’s Vtftdicai^n mMiiestly 
depends mainly upon minute accuracy of detail^ and 16 determine 
whether such stccuracy has been attained is in the power only of those 
who can examine sources of information, which are always difticiult 
of access, and can weigh the testimony thus collected with scientific 
precision. Mr. Holmes has endeavoured to do this, and the results of 
his investigations are summed up in the article before us. 

We pass over the account of Hodson's school days at Rugby, 
where he was respected for strength of character as well as for 
strength of wind and limb, and where, as a non-official preepostor, he 
kept his house (Mr. Cotton, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, was his 
house-master) in excellent order. From Rugby he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and there too was known as an athlete ; he 
subsequently accepted a commission in the Guernsey militia, and left 
the island in September 1845 for India, taking with him a testimonial 
from Colonel William Napier, Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey, 
couched in the following words : His education, his ability, his zeal 
to make himself acquainted with military matters, gave me the 
greatest satisfaction during his service with the militia. I think he 
will be an acquisition to any service.’' 

The first important mark in Hodson’s career was the friendship 
formed for him by Henry Lawrence. The experienced soldier- 
statesman and the ardent young subaltern took to each other at once. 

Among the traits which most endeared Lawrence to the hearts of all 
with whom he came in contact, were his delight in the society of younger 
men, his generous eagerness to spend himself in promoting their welfare 
and helping them to opportunities for developing their powers. He saw 
at once that his new friend was far abler, far better educated than the 
mass of young subalterns, and resolved to do all he could to give him 
scope for turning his gifts to account. On the other hand, he did not fail 
to perceive that Hodson was too fond of thmking about his own powers, 
that he was arrogant in manner and conversation, and that, being six or 
seven years older than most of the officers of his own standing in the 
service, he took no pains to conceal that he felt himself their superior. 
Hodson, for his part, at once respected and soon learned to love his newly- 
found friend. From his conversation he learned much about Indian politics, 
an<L in return, he eagerly helped him by copying letters and making digests 
of official documents. In the course of a political journey to Cashmerct 
the two learned to know and esteem each other still better. 

We pass on to the great rise which Hodson soon got by his 
appointment as second in command of the famous Corps of 
Guides. 

The idea of forming this corps bad originated with Henry Lawrence* 
His object was to raise a body of men who. would not only guard the 
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north-western frontier of the Pqnjaub against the savage tribes who were 
always ready to swoop down upon it, but also hold themselves in readi- 
ness to undertake any errand of war which acquired a kpowledge of the 
enemy’s country 'and of his language* The recruits were raised in parties 
of twenty or thirty in different districts of the Pnnjaub. They included re- 
presentatives of many races and of many creeds. Notorious criminals, 
dare-devil highwaymen were to be found among them* Indeed, no questions 
were asked about the character of a candidate for milistment. He need only 
show that he had a thorough knowledge of the roads, rivers, mountain 
passes, and resources of the neighbourhood in which he lived. Unlike the 
pipe-dayed battalions of Hindostan, the men were dressed, at Lawrence’s 
suggestion, in their own loose, dusky shirts and sun-proof, sword-proof 
turbans. It was wisely resolved to subject them to the sort of discipline 
which best suited their genius, — that of personal ascendency rather than of 
rules and regulations. Like the black soldiers whom Sir Samuel Baker 
raised in the Soudan, under a weak captain they would become a danger- 
ous mob, but for a leader who could both dominate them and win their 
affections they would go anywhere and do anything. Such leaders were 
Lieutenant Harry Lumsden, the first commandant of the corps, and his second 
in command. 

* # • • ♦ 

A few weeks passed away ; and the scene of his labours again changed. 
The second Sikh war broke out. Hodson had no part to play in its more 
decisive scenes ; but he did good service with the Guides in various districts 
which suffered from the attacks of the rebels. With only a hundred and 
twenty men to support him, he held his own in a large tract of country, 
dislodged the rebels, and drove them headlong out of it, collected its re- 
venues, and raised from it supplies sufficient to iced five thousand men and 
horses for six months. How thoroughly the Sikhs appreciated his services, 
is evident from the fact that they sent out party after party to take his 
life, and that at one time he could not gallop a mile without running the 
risk of being shot at from behind some bush or wall. 

In the spring of 1849, following the advice of Henry Lawrence 
and Thomason, he left the Guides and obtained the post of Assistant 
Commissioner at Umritsur. But he soon grew weary of the unex- 
citing work. 

He had felt the bounding enthusiasm of winning personal ascendency over 
high-spirited soldiers ; and he yearned to go back again to his wild Guides. 
After some months, he became so ill from the effects of the climate and 
of uncongenial labour, that was obliged to go for a tour with Henry 
I^wrence in Cashmere. Each delighted in the company of the other ;4but 
the younger man, though he had a boundless admiration for his companion, 
never hestitated to attack his opinions when they happened to differ from 
his own. *He has his faults,* wrote Lawrence to his brother George, * posi- 
tiveness and self-will among them ; but it is usefel to us to have companions 
who contradict and keep ua mindful that we are not Solomons. I believe that if Sir 
Oiarles Napier stood on his bead and cut capers with his heels, he would consider 
it quite right that aUcommanders-in-chief should do sa • » Toryism and Abso- 
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biHsm aire rfglii, Liberty only another name for Red Rnpoblk^ntsm* - , Sp. ypu see 
we have enough to dKTer upon. , ^ 

In iSS2 Jie had another great stroke of luck, as he thOiight it, 
in being appointed to the comtoand:6fWe’<jua^^ and he sa^v some 
hard service with them against the hillmen of the Black Mountain io 
Haiara. His unfailing cheerfulness an 4 gaiety under hardships, and 
state of discipline in which he knew how to keep his men, 
gained him both affection and esteem. As ex*officio Magistrate and 
Assistant Commissioner of Kusofzai he had plenty of civil work to do 
amid the turbulent Pathans. 

There is another point of view, however, from which Hodson^s 
connexion with the Guides must be regarded. Mr. Holmes states, on' 
the authority of General Sir Harry Lumsden, “ who knew Hodson 
well and liked him/* and of an old officer of the Guides who served 
under Hodson’s command, that, 

not content with enforcing discipline and exacting the obedience which was 
his due, he rapidly withdrew all legitimate authority from the officers under his 
command, and concentrated it in his own grasp. Nay, so selfishly eager was 
he to force the men to regard him as their sole master that, in their presence, 
he more than once deliberately insulted and humiliated a subaltern. One night 
at mess, noticing that an officer had a bottle of French liqueur on the table, he 
said, with a joking’air, “ Would you let me see that ?” The officer passed the bottle 
to him. Holding it up, Hodson said : I can’t allow you to drink such unwhole- 
some stuff,’’ and then, calling his orderly, told him to take it away and empty 
the contents outside. Nor were his subalterns the only persons who complained 
of his high-handed proceedings. It happened that there was no baker at Mur- 
dan, and consequently the officers were obliged to eat the unleavened cakes of 
the country, instead of bread. One day Hodson said to the surgeon of the 
regiment, who managed the mess, “ Bob, I am going to Peshawur, and I’ll bring 
you a baker.” “ 1 fear you’ll not be able,” replied the surgeon, “ as I have tried, 
and none will come out to this wilderness.” Nowise discouraged, Hodson, ac- 
companied by one of the camel-riders attached to the regiment, rode off to 
Peshawur ; and, on his arrival, sent for a native baker, and asked him to come 
out to Murdan and bake for the Guides. The man declined the offer. Hodson^ 
however, was not at the end of his resources. Calling the camel-rider, he asked 
the baker whether he might give him a lift home. With profuse expressions of 
gratitude, the baker mounted. The camel-rider understood his master’s meaning. 
Away went the camel, at full speed, towards Murdan ; and the kidn.ipped baker 
retrained with the regiment for many years. It is not to be wondered at if, with 
such an overbearing temper and such a reckless contempt for the rights of 
others, Hodson msde many enemies. 

Sorrow and lrouble were now in store for him. Early in June 185^ 
he was summoned to Murree to watch the sick bed of his little giii.4 
she died after a fortnight’s illness* “ It has been a very, very bitter 
blow to us,” he wrote ; she had wound her little being round our h^ftrte 



tQ atii ibxtent Whlcli We? l)e!th%]f of iid kne^ iihtit‘ We W^tce' f^birif tie liffef ' 
dream of beauty, and found ourselves chiidlesd.*' Wis 

the precursor of other troubled ^ we give Mh Holmes’s account in full. 

The officers' whom he' had humiliated, fbelitig that their men no longer rds- 
pected them, beeameei^speirated against him.' For Some ^ mystOriouS reason, he 
had taken a dislike' to the Pathans of the regiment, splendid soldiers, to whom his > 
predecessor had been warmly attached, and had discharged many of them vi^ilhout 
even giving them their arrears of pay. As time passed, the officers and many 
of the men who remained came to suspect him of misappropriating public 

monies which passed through his hands. The Chief Commissioner of the Pun- 
jaub was worried by receiving complaints against hin^ both from officers and fmm 
civihans. At length he received an order from the Punjaab Government to 
furnish a return of alt the men whom he had discharged from the regiment, and 
to state the reasons .which had led him to discharge them- He drew out the 
required document in his own handwriting, forwarded it to the Government, and 
then left Miirdan on leave. During his absence, the document was sent back to 
the officer who was temporarily commanding the regiment, with a request that 
the Adjutant’s signature should be affixed to it. The Adjutant, however, refused 
to affix his signature, on the ground that certain statements in the document 
were untrue. The result was that, towards the end of the year, Hodson was 
summoned, by order of the Commander-in-Chief, to appear before a Court of 
Enquiry at Murdan. His bearing in the face of the approaching ordeal was 
characteristic. “ Pray,” he wrote to a friend, “ impress upon John Lawrence’s 
mind that I am not in the smallest degree disposed to shrink from the strictest 
enquiry into any act of mine in command of the Guides.” A short time before 
the enquiry began, Hodson went to the quarters of one of his subalterns, and 
asked him in whose favour he intended to give evidence. The subaltern replied 
that he hoped he should not be called upon to give evidence at all j but that, if 
he were, he should simply give truthful answers to such questions as might be put 
to him. “ Oh yes I” rejoined Hodson, “of course we must all tell the truth ; but 
there are different ways of doing it. At all events,* if I find myself falling, I 
shall drag you with me ; so I give you warning.” 

The Court was composed of officers of various regiments quite unconnected 
with the Guides. It sat for several weeks, minutely investigated Hodson’s account- 
books, and cross-examined a number of witnesses on oath. On the isth of 
January, 1855, the proceedings terminated ; and the conclusions at which the 
Court arrived were unfavourable to Hodson’s character. In his letters to his 
brother he stoutly maintained that the verdict had been founded on one-sided 
evidence, and that he had not had the opportunity of producing his accounts. 
“ I can only trust,” he wrote, “ in the eventual production of all the. papers to put 
things in their proper light. In the meantime, I must endeavour to face the 
wrong, the grievous, foul wrong, with a constant and imshaken heart, and to 
endure humiliation and disgrace with as much equanimity as I may, and with the 
ss^e soldiqr-like fortitude with which 1 ought to face danger, sufTering, and 
d^hjn the path of duty.” Agmn and again he demanded that his accounts 
shotdd be minutely examined by another authority. At length, in the month of ^ 
August, his demand was assented to ; and certain papers which, there is strong 
result to believe, he had not shown to the Court at ail, ivere placed by him in the 
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pr^ented to^e CoippiUsiqiCor ,f^-t|i« PM«)a»V.a irepoit 
pfetely exonerated ^Hodpon guUt paao imj^^i^ tjie <^se,. it 

may be confidently pronbunired that , the decision of the Court of Enqui^ Was ‘ 
correct. That Court was composed of ofiicers pone of Whbm canLllM. su^ecied 
of having had' atiy motive for jud^hg {godson unjustly; Tt is c^rtahi^tliat'tlieV' 
e^mined his accounts with tho most scn^ulous cam. Dh the other hand, if #as- 
belteyed at the time, and ie still believed by men who had the b^ opportmdties 
for forming an opinion, that the papers submitted to. ^eynell Taylor. had beep 
garbled by Hodson. Be this, however, as it may, it is impossible to believe that 
Hodson would have trie^ as .he did, to intimidate one of his ofilcers into giving 
evidence in his favour, that would have spoken of the possibility of his being 
found guilty, if he had not* been conscious of guilt. 

Before.this, Hodson had exposed himself to an accusation of another klnd^ 
The Peshawur valley swarmed with Mahometan fanatics and with cut-throats who, 
at their bidding, would, at any moment, attempt the assassination of a European.. 
In September, 1853, Colonel Mackeson, the Commissioner of Peshawur^ wap 
assassinated ; and, a few months later, a murderous attack, which, however, 
proved unsuccessful, was made upon an officer of the Guides, called Lieutenant 
Godby. Hodson obtained what he regarded as convincing evidence that one 
Kader Khan, a chieftain of Euzofzai, had instigated both the assassmatioa and 
the abortive attack. But, as his . conduct on two subsequent occasions proved, 
Hodson was unfit to judge of the value of evidence ; and he had, apparently, no 
idea that justice demanded that a prisoner should be tried and convicted rbefore 
he was punished. Constituting hiniself the judge of Kader Khan, he confiscate 
his property, and sent him into Peshawur in chains. For five months the accuse 
man remained a prisoner in the Peshawur gaol. At the end of that time he was 
arraigne by Hodson, in the Commissioner's Court, on the charge of having 
instigated the attack on Lieutenant Godby. The case for the prosecution cohit 
pletely broke down ; and Kader Khan was honourably acquitted.* Herbert . 
Edwardes, who was then Commissioner of Peshawur, had been One of Hodsoa’s 
warmest admirers ; but now he naturally felt that a man so hasty and so' liable 
to be hurried by his feelings into committing acts of injustice > as Hodsonhad 
shown himself to be, was unfit to be trusted with civil power over fierce tribes for 
the management of whom tact was needed as well as firmness* On , public 
grounds, therefore, t he caused a report of the whole affair to be sent to the 
Governor-General. Lord Dalhousie severely condemned Hodson’s proc^dings, 
and directed that he should be dismissed froni civil employment, and froih the 
command of the Guides. Considering that that command was linked With the 
civil charge of a district, and that it was of vital importance that , its holder 
should be not only a good soldier but also a civil officer of tact and judgment^ 
no impartial judge will pronounce that the Governor-General was unduly severe.. 

* I have examined MS. copies of all the correspondence connected with the 
Robert Montgomery, the Judicial Commissioner of the Punjaub, and Captain James, the 
Heputy Cornmissibner of Peshawur, both agreed with Edwatdes, that Kader Khan Was 
innocent, and that Hbdson had treated him unjustly. It is to be observed (i) that l^lader 
Khan was nbt originally confronted with his accusers ; (3) that Hodson did not Squire 
into the truth of the chaige against him uiUil aiter^ he hf^ arrested him ; (3) that 
the witnesses told Edwardes that, when giving evidence against Kader Khan in Ho^ou’s 
Court, he had acted from fear. . ' ^ 

t Mr. Hodson has stated (ffod^pn cf J^Mison^s J^arse, p. 123), without any fouudi^on, 
that Edwardes ** was, both on public and private grounds, oppos^ to” Hodson, 
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Passing onto t}ie Mutiny we find Hodsoii/ 

Assistant Quartermaster-General on the personal ^tafT of the Cotn« 
mander-in-Chief, General Anson, It was then that he was ordered 
to raise a new regiment of Irregular Horse» and his success in this 
undertaking has atUkched his name an epithet as permanent as that 
of the '' swift-footed** Achilles or William of Deloraine ** good ^ 
need he will always be called “ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse/' Here 
Js an incident characteristic of his best qualities. 

On the evening of the previous day he had set out in the malt-cart 
for KumaUl, to make arrangements for the shelter qf the advanced detach- 
ment of the troops which were being assembled for the march against Pelhi. 
While he was engaged in this work he conceived a daring idea. Before 
the Commander*)n*Cfaief could begin his march, it was necessary that he 
should communicate with the General at Meerut. But the road from Kur- 
•naiil to Meerut was believed to be in possession of mutineers. In this 
extremity, Hodson sent a message to the Commander-in-Chief, offering to 
open a passage to the distant station. Anson, who saw the difficulties of 
the undertaking, but did not fully appreciate the union of reckless daring 
and calm judgment which characterized Hodson, withheld his consent for 
a time : but Hodson’s earnest remonstrances prevailed ; and on the aoth 
of May the telegraph brought him a favourable reply. At two o’clock he 
rode off with no other escort than a few horsemen lent by a friendly chief, 
the Rajah of Jheend* ** Hodson is at Umballab, 1 know,” said an officer at 
Meerut, ** and PU bet he will force his way through and open communi- 
cations with the Commander-in-Chief and ourselves.” The officer knew his 
man. In seventy-two hours, having ridden a hundred and fifly-two miles 
through an enemy’s country, delivered his message, and obtained all the 
required information, Hodson returned to Kumaul. Hurrying on in the 
mail-cart, he presented himself within another four hours before his chief 
at Umballab. Now that he had acquired the information for which he had 
waited,. Anson drew up his plan of campaign, and recorded it in a despatch 
which he wrote for the instruction of the General at Meerut. 

Space will not allow us to recount the well-known incidents of 
the leaguer of Delhi, and the mistakes and hesitations of the succes- 
sive commanders. Hodson conducted the duties of the Intelligence 
Department with such ta^t and skill that the General was always kept 
-well supplied with information respecting the doings of the mutineers. 
It was jokingly said that Hodson could tell day by day what the 
King had had for dinner. He had more than one enemy in the camp ; 
and there were others who sincerely believed that he was an unscrupu- 
lous and dishoni^t man, but the stories of his prowess were in every- 
body's mouth. As a ifightiiig man he was admitted to be almost without' 
a rlv^L bn the left and rear of the camp, which were especially 
exposed, to attack, he kept watch with an eye that nothing could 
escape, and at whatever point the battle might be raging, he was 
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i»iiirfr to a&t>car ill momebts of difficulty'/ and tesfdre the fortunes 
of the day by swift counsel or rtrong succour. 

From letters written at this time to his wife, we learn how 
truly he mourned for Henry Lawrence’s fate, and how the tale of 
Cawnpore roused in his mind the passionate thirst for vengeance. 
“There will be a day of reckoning,” he writes. for these things, and a 
fierce one, or I have been a soldier in vain.” Would that the vengeance 
when it came had been restrained by justice and honour. That it was 
not always so in Hodson’s case must be admitted, as the following sad 
story will show; it is told by Mr. Holmes on the authority of General 
Crawford Chamberlain, who had learnt the facts from eye-witnesses 
on the spot, and who subsequently vouched for the correctness of 
Mr. Holmeses account given in his History of tho Indian Mutiny, 
During the earlier days of the siege, it chanced that a native, named Shaha- ' 
boodeen, came to Hodson’s tent, and informed him that one Bisharut Ali, an 
officer of the 1st Punjab Irregular Cavalry, had mutinied, and was living at his 
village, within a few miles of Delhi. The man added that Bisharut All's re- 
latives were mutineers. Bisharut Ali was no stranger to Hodson. Some years 
before, at Peshawur, when Hodson had been at his wit’s end to know where 
to turn for money, Bisharut Ali had stood his security for more than four 
thousand rupees, to enable him to borrow that sum from the banker of the ist 
Irregular Cavalry. Shahaboodeen, too, had known Bisharut Ali before. He 
had formerly been a trooper in the regiment to which Bisharut Ali belonged, but 
had been dismissed from the service for an assault on one of his comrades j and 
his conviction had been founded, mainly, on evidence furnished by Bisharut 
Ali. He was a man of infamous character ; and it was to revenge himself on 
Bisharut Ali for having borne witness against him that he now turned informer. 
The story which he told to Hodson was a deliberate invention. As a matter of' 
fact, Bisharut AU was a brave and honourable man : he had been sent by his 
commanding officer. Major Crawford Chamberlain, to his village, on sick leave ; 
and some of his relations, who were represented by Shahaboodeen as mutineers, 
had never, for a single hour, been in the Government employ. But Hodson 
was in no mood to ask himself whether the unsupported statement of an ex- 
convict deserved to be regarded as evidence. It was enough for him that a 
nest of mutineers were said to be lurking within his reach. Taking with him a 
few of his horsemen, he rode off to the village ; sought^ut Bisharut Ali’s house ; 
and, after a fierce struggle with the inmates, in which much blood was shed 
on both sides, established his footing within. Returning to his camp, whither 
Bisharut Ali had gone, he met him, and charged him with being a mutineer. 
Bisharut Ali indignantly denied the charge, and demanded that he should bo 
taken to the British camp, and there formally tried. Common justice required 
that Hodson should grant the request. And it might, surely, have been ex- 
pected that a motive more powerful than the sense of justice should impel him 
to give every chance of proving his innocence to the man who had helped him 
in his hour of need. But the desire to destroy a supposed rebel was uppermost - 
In his heart ; and justice and gratitude, if they pleaded at all, pleaded in vsdtt.' 
A hasty trial was held ; and Bisharut Alt was declared guilty. Raising his 
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shouted, “Ha^ f susp^ted such treachery^ I would foug|xjf ^O^tead 
of being shot; like a dog. ” The troopers %e<i,. at Hodson^s command. Bisharut ., 
Ali was slain : his nephew, a child of twelve years, was slain, clinging to t^i'e 
knees of another uncle ^ his innocent relatives were slain ; and HodsOn, having 
taken possession of hU horses, his ponies^ and sonie bfhis personsd pro^^hy, 
rodeofftoranother village to hunt down more mutineers, v ^ 

Ther« were others whom Hodsoo longed to slay, and of '"tyhose 
guilt he might, with greater show of justice, feel assured. The time 
was coming when the King of Delhi and his sons were to be called 
to their account. John Nicholson, fresh from his victorious march 
through the Punjaub, led his column into camp early in August, and 
in a fevv days after, his arrival gained an important victory. It was 
the beginning of the end. " If I get into the palace,” wrote Hodson, 
in‘ words that mark the man, ‘‘ the House of Timour will not be 
worth five minutes purchase I ween.” Early on the following 
month the siege train arrived ; by the evening of the 14th the British, 
after a fierce struggle, had gained possession of the outer portion of 
the city. Several days* street- fighting followed : the King’s palace 
was reached, its gates blown down, a fevv fanatics found inside were 
slaughtered, and the British flag was hoisted ; the hurly-burly was 
done, and Delhi was lost and won. 

While the actual siege had lasted, Hodson as a cavalry officer 
had of necessity played a comparatively unimportant part. His ' 
work now began ; the King was still at large. 

He had been urged to share the flight of the mutineers ; but one of his 
nobles, Meerza Elahee Buksh, wishing to purchase the favour of the conquerors 
by some signal service, had persuaded him that, by separating himself from his 
army, he would gain the credit of having originally acted under their compulsion. 
Yielding to the tempter, he had consented to remain with his family for a short 
time at the tomb of the Emperor Humayoon, which was situated about six miles 
from Delhi. Hodson was promptly informed of his whereabouts by a spy named 
Rujub Ali, and at once resolved to effect his capture. He went to Wilson with 
the story which his spy had told him, and, pointing out that the capture of the city 
would avail but little so long as the King remained at liberty, asked whether he 
did not intend to pursue him. Wilson replied that he had no European troops 
to spare. Hodson then volunteered to go himself with some of his own irregu- 
lars. Still Wilson refused. At last, however, he gave way. Hodson then, 
asked for permission to promise the King that his life should be spared^ 
explaining that otherwise it would be impossible to induce him to surrender. 
To this request Wilson at first emphatically refused to assent ; but, after some 
further argument he reluctantly yidded to the remonstrances of those arpnnd 
It must not, however, he imagined that Hodson was influenced by pity 

e Thb ii stated on the authority of LieUtenant-Colonel (then Lieutenant) Turnbull; 
who WM Wilson’s Sec also a letter ftomSir T^ SeaMa 
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nigh impotent, that hehaui thrbdghottt been a tnere tbotm tinehalidi 'of .nth»s ; 
btttnevertheless belonged to take hi^ life, and'regretted that polieyftnrbade him 
todoso.o After receiving his instructions, he set out on his errand -fifty; 
of his troopers. Approaching the tomb, he concealed himself and his mhniit 
some old buildings near the gateivay, and then sent messengers to demand’ thd 
surrender of the King, on the sole condition that his life should be' spared. Two > 
hours after they brought back word that the King would surrender, if Hodsoii 
would himself go, and pledge his word for the fulfilment of the condition. Hod- ' 
son consented, and rode out from his hiding-place, A great crowd was gathered ' 
in front of the tomb. Presently the King’s favourite begum and her son 
passed out through the gateway, followed by a palkee bearing the King. Hodson 
rode up, and bade the King give up his arms. The King in reply asked Hodson 
to confirm the guarantee which his messengers had given. Hodson solemnly pro- 
mised. Then in the presence of a crowd who were too awed to strike a blow 
in his behalf, with the glorious white marble dome of that imperial mausoleum 
to remind him of the majesty of his ancestors, betrayed by his own kinsman, 
his city captured, his army defeated and dispersed, his hopes shattered, the last ■ 
king of the House of Timour gave up his arms to an English subaltern, and 
was led away captive to wait his trial. 

But the King’s sons were still to be brought to their accountr 
Never doubting that these men had hounded on the murderers of 
their women and children, Hodson and his comrades were too 
entirely possessed by the desire for the condign punishment to 
think of asking for proofs of their guilt. Hodson, therefore, resolved 
to go and capture them as he had captured the King. At first . 
Wilson would not be persuaded to give his consent, but Hodson was 
importunate ; Nicholson from his dying bed vehemently supported 
him ; and Wilson at last yielded. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of the 21st, he started with Lieutenant 
Macdowell, his second in command, and a hundred picked men of his own regi- 
ment. Let the reader try to picture to himself the departing cavalcade, — ^wild- 
looking horsemen wearing scarlet turbans and dust-coloured tunics bound with 
scarlet sashes ; their leader, a tall, spare man attired like them, riding his horse 
with a loose rein, with reddish-brown hair and beard, aquiline nose, thin, curved, 
defiant nostrils, and blue eyes which seemed aglow with a half-kindled light. 
Arriving at the tomb, he sent in Meerza Elahee Buksh and Rujub Ali, both of 
whom he had brought with him, to say that he had come to seize the princes 
for punishment, and intended to do so, dead or alive. For more than half an hour 
the two Englishmen were kept in suspense. At last the messengers returned to 
ask Hodson whether he would promise the princes their lives. He replied that he 

ffprse, p^, 231-2). Hodson himself wrote on September 24, iS57. **1 assured him ^ 
(Wilson) it was nothing hut his own order which bothered him with the King, as I would 
n^uch rather have brought him into Delhi dead than living.^ (IMd., p. 223.) But, 
February 12, 185S, he wrote, ** General Wilson refused to send troops in pursuit of him 
(the King), and to avoid greater calamities I then, and not till then, asked and obtain^ 
permissioin to offer him bis wretched life, on the ground and solely on the ground that 
there was no other way of getting him into our possession,’* {Mf,, p. 230 ) . 

* Hudson of HodionU Hotstf pp^ 2*23, 23Q, 
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w^ldnot. The messengerai went \k^h* .jEifnkon an 4 Mftc:dQWe|l;^lU»^, on^ 
wondering whether the princes wo ^4 opine^ They, hj^nS furions shouting 
within. It was the appeal of a fanatical mob of Mussulmans to their prince^ 
to lead them out against the infidels. At length a messenger '"came out to say 
that the princes were coming. Hodson sent ten men to meet them ; an^ 
Macdowell, by his Order, formed up the troop across the road, to shoot them 
down if there should be any attempt to rescue them. Presently they were seen 
approaching in a small bullock^cart, with the ten troopers escorting them, and 
a vast crowd behind. Hodson and Macdowell rode up alone to meet them. 

Once more they begged Hodson to promise them their lives. ** Most certainly 
not,’* he replied, and ordered the driver to move on. The driver obeyed ; and 
the crowd were following simultaneously, when Hodson imperiously waved them 
back, and Macdowell beckoning to his troop, formed them up between the 
crowd and the cart, the latter of which was thus free to pursue its way, while 
the former, baffled, fell slowly and sullenly back. Then Hodson galloped up to 
th^ troopers who were escorting the cart, and told them to hurry on to the city 
as fast as they could, while be and Macdowell dealt with the mob. Hastily 
rejoining his subaltern, he found the mob streaming up the steps of the gateway 
into the garden of the tomb. Leaving the bulk of the troop outside, he followed 
with his subaltern and but four men. Then, seeing the necessity of instantly 
awing the crowd, he commanded them in a 6rm voice to surrender their arms. 
They hesitated, — there were some six thousand of them confronting him. 
He sternly repeated the order ; and they obeyed. 

Within two hours five hundred swords and more than five hundred fire- 
arms were collected ; and Hodson, having fulfilled his object of keeping the 
crowd occupied, rode off with the troop to overtake his prisoners. As he drew 
near, he saw a large crowd surging round the cart, and menacing the escort. 
He had intended to have the prisoners hanged : but now he felt that, unless he 
slew them on the spot, the mob would rescue them, and, emboldened by success, 
turn upon himself and his troopers. He rejoiced that circumstances had given, 
him the opportunity of playing the part of executioner® Galloping into the 
midst of the crowd, he reined up and addressed them, saying that the princes 
had butchered the women and children of his race, and that Government had now 
sent their punishmeut. Then, seizing a carbine from one of his men, he ordered 
jthe princes to strip off their upper garments, and, when they had done so, shot 
'them all dead. Finally, while the crowd stood by, awe-struck and motionless, 
he ordered the corpses to be taken away, and flung out in front of the Kotwallee. 
On this spot the head of a famous Sikh Gooroo, Jey Bahadoor Khan, had 
been exposed by order of Aurungzebe. A prophesy had long been current among 
the Sikhs that they should reconquer the city of the persecuting emperor by the 
aid of the white men. The prophesy was now in their eyes fulfilled 1 and Hodson 
had avenged the martyr of their religion. 

“I cannot help being pleased,” wrote. Hodson, “at the warm 
1 receive on all sides for my success in destroying 
the enemies of our race-. ....I am too. conscious of the rectitude of 
my own motives to care what the few may say, while my own con- 

* *' l.ftm not cniol, hut cotofess I did rejoice at the opportunity of ridding the earth 

- these wretches/VTvaadraa pf HpdsPtAt p. 224* 
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sei<;hce and the voice of tita many pron ounce me right.” Since thenj 
however, it has been asserted bjt some that the deed, In reniembrance 
of which Hodson exulted, was a brutal murder, and that. If he had 
survived till men’s passions had cooled down, he would have been a 
marked man for life. There were some even who went so far as 
to assert that his motive for slaying the princes had been the desire 
to possess himself of the ornament which they wore. He himself 
afterwards asserted that if he had not overawed the crowd by 
killing the princes, the crowd would have killed him. Mr. Holmes 
thus sums up the case : — 

If his character for humanity had been above suspicion, we might, remem- 
bering that he was convinced that the princes were murderers, acquit him of 
all blame, and simply admire the cool courage which he undoubtedly displayed* 
We should hardly have called a man a murderer who had shot Nana Sahib 
without a trial. But, when Hodson slew the princes, his hands were red with 
the innocent blood of Bisharut Ali, He himself declared that he would have 
rejoiced to slay the aged and impotent King. By confessing his delight at 
having had the opportunity of slaying the princes, he forfeited the right to 
excuse himself, on the plea of necessity, for having slain them. A Neill or a Have- 
lock, however strongly he might have been convinced of their guilt, would have 
insisted on the duty of giving them a fair trial ; and, if he had felt obliged by 
circumstances to slay them himself, would have done so under a solemn sense 
of responsibility. But Hodson, in slaying them, showed, as he had shown in 
the case of Bisharut Ali, that he was too eager for retribution to care about 
justice ; he exulted in shedding their blood with his own hands. While then 
we may acquit him, for want of evidence, of the baser motives that have been 
laid to his charge, while we may not lightly condemn him for having assumed^ 
as others did, that the princes were murderers, it is my deliberate opinion 
that, in slaying them as he did, he was, at heart, guilty of an outrage against 
humanity. 

Another adventure is narrated. Colonel Seaton had been 
deputed to lead a column from Delhi to Futtegurh and there join the 
main army. He begged Sir Colin Campbell to allow Hodson 
to accompany the column. ” He is a soldier of the highest class,” he 
pleaded ; I have unbounded confidence in him, and wpuld rather 
have him than five hundred men.*^ The request was granted, and 
Hodson received an order to join the column with his Horse. 

On the night of the 29th of December the column was at the station of 
Mynpoorie ; and it was believed that the main army was at Goorsaigunge, 
some forty miles distant. Hodson, knowing that Seaton wished to communi- 
cate with the Coipmander-in-Chief, offered to ride to Goorsaigunge with' 
despatches. Seaton accepted the offer.. The venture was a perilous one.$ 
for it was known that for some days past the road to Goorsaigunge hiul 
been closed against all Europeans ; the Commander-in-chiefs whereabooU 
was uncertain ; and it was quite .possible that the volunteers might fall in 
with roving bands of the enemy. But Hodson always knew exactly what 
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, peyei hesitated jtO^ Sittempt wl^t. was all but . inipoi^if^^ > At six o*eiqc]bc noKt 
moraing he off with his devoted subalterq, Macdowell,^ and. s^evemy- 

five sowars. Affer riding fourteen mites, they entered a village called Bewur. 
Here Hodson ohiered a halt ; and, aAer he and his friend had eaten a few 
sandwiches, they moiinted again and rode on with five>and»twenty men, 
leaving the remaining fifty to await their return. At another village^ , fourteen 
miles , furdier on, they left ; the twenty-five men, and proceeded alonq to door- 
^ migunge* There tliey were disappointed to learn that the , Commander-in-Chief 
h^ „ moved to another spot fifteen miles off. On they rode, and entered the cafiip 
alx>ut four o’clock in the afternoon. Hodson cordially welcomed by the 
Commander-in-Chief, who invited him and Macdowell to dine at the Head- 
quarters mess. It was already darjk when the two set out on their return journey. 
For some time they met with no adventure. About midnight, however, they 
were suddenly stopped by a native, who had for some hours been looking out for 

them. He told them, that the twenty-five sowars had been attacked by a party 
of the rebels, and that the latter were probably lying in ambush near the road, 
a little ahead. For a few minutes the two Englishmen deliberated. At last 
Hodson decided that they must push on at all risks. “ At the worst,” he said, 
** we can gallop back ; but we’ll try and push through.” At a foot’s pace they 
went on, the native walking beside them. The moon shone brightly ; but the 
night was piercingly cold ; and every few minutes a bitter blast swept down 
upon them, and chilled them through and through. Fearing , that the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs might rouse the rebels, they moved off the road on to the 
'Soft strip of ground that ran alongside it Still walking at their horses’ heads, 
they listened for every faintest sound, and strained their eyes to see whether any 
dark figures were lurking behind the trees that lined the road. Suddenly the guide 
stopped, and, pointing to a garden in a clump of trees on the right, whispered, 
“ They are there.” A faint humming sound was distinctly audible. They were 
now just outside the village in which they had left the twenty-five sowars. Stealthi- 
ly they made their way through it ; and, as they passed along the main street, 
they saw the corpse of one of the sowars lying stark and ghastly in the moon- 
light. Emerging from the further side, they bade their guide good-night, and 

then, springing into their saddles, dug their spurs into their horses' flanks, and 
galloped for their lives the whole fourteen miles into Bewur. As they rode 
in^ they were met by a number of men whom Seaton had sent out to look for 
them. Dismounting, they entered a hut, and flung themselves down on mat- 
trasses to rest. “By George, Mac,” said Hodson, “ I’d give a good deal for 
a cup of tea I" and, turning over, he went to sleep. Next morning the column 
marched into the village ; and Seaton joyfully congratulated the two friends 
on their escape. 

At the end of January Hodson was wounded, but early in 
February, chafing against inaction, he started from Futteghur 
to take part in the campaign. 

. He was stiU so weak from the effects of his wound that he could not ride; 
ai^ accordingly one of his friends, Colonel Pelham Bum,, drove him in his 
buggy^ A story has been told respecting this journey, which contrasts pain- 
fiiUy with the record of the gallant feats of arms performed by Hodson daring 
the war. 
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^ ' Colohfel BM noticed that li^lKidwitii faini several boxes, besldeaihii( c»di- 
rtity baggage. These bdxes contained varions articles of value, which Hodson 
had amassed, as booty, during the campaign ; and, after his death, dieit con^ 
tents were seen by an officer whose duty it was to examine his eftects.* That 
this was not the only loot which Hodson had acquired, is proved by the feet 
that, whereas, at the outest of the Mutiny, he was deeply in debt, he had just 
remitted Several thousand pounds to Calcutta. 

But Hodison^s adventures were nearly at an end. There remain's 
litpe to describe beyond the closing scene at Lucknow. On the 
10th of March he received the welcome news that he had at last 
been promioted to a Brevet Majority. On the xith he wrote, as 
though he had a presentiment that the end was near: “ If anything 
occurs, I will get Colonel Napier or Norman to send you a telegram/* 
This was the last letter which he ever wrote. 

On the same day he was riding by himself, looking for a camping- 
ground, when he heard the sound of firing. Galloping forward, he found 
that one of the palaces, known as the Begum Kothee, was about to be 
stormed. Colonel Napier was examining the breach. Suddenly he looked 
up, and saw Hodson standing before him. “ I am come to take care of you,” 
said Hodson, with a smile. In a few moments the signal was given ; and 
Colonel Adrian Hope’s brigade advanced to the assault. Captain Clarke, 
commanding the 93rd Highlanders, waved his sword in the air, and rushed 
straight upon the breach, shouting “Come on, 93rd 1 ” The 93rd answered 
the call by a ringing cheer : a Punjaub regiment followed in support ; and 
though for a few moments the garrison, trusting to their vast numerical 
superiority, maintained their footing in the breach, they were soon overborne 
by the vigour of the attack, and fled through the courtyard. After the first 
fury of the contest had spent itself, Hodson and Napier passed through the 
breach side by side. Many of the rebels had run for shelter into the dark 
arched buildings which surrounded the court of the palace ; and the stormers 
were striving to dislodge them by throwing in bags of powder with lighted 
fuses attached to the ends. Suddenly Hodson, who bad got separated from 
Napier in the confusion, saw two soldiers running towards him. They cried 
6ut that they were going to fetch some more powder-bags. Drawing his 
sword, Hodson instantly started off towards the spot from which they had 
come. Seeing an officer of the 93rd Highlanders standing by the comer of 
one of the buildings, he shouted to him, “ Where are the rebels ? ” The 
officer pointed to a doorway. Hodson was just going to rush in, when the 
officer cried, “ Don’t, it’s certain death ; wait for the powder I ” Heedless of 
the warning, Hodson pressed on ; the officer stretched out his band to drag 
him away from the doorway ; and in a moment there was a flash, and 
Hodson rolled over on the ground. “ Oh, my wife I ” he cried. He could say 
no more, for be was choked with blood. His orderly, a powerful Sikh, 
raised him, and carried him a few pffees off ; and the officer helped to lift 
him into a litter which had just been brought round. As he was being- 
carried to the place where the surgeons were at work, the powder-bags were 


* See lettei from Mr. Bosworth Smith to the Pall Mall Gaztile^ February 5, 1S84, 
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brought up,* and in a few moments the Highlanders rushed Intel the room 
and drove their bayonets through die bodies of the ^bets^ Presently the 
surgeon of Hodson’s regiment came to see him.; £id, ^er examini^ his 
wound, saw that it was likely to be mortaL All night long he lay beside him, 
holding his hand to help him to bear the pain. l^aUying under the stimulants 
which had been given to him, the Wounded man slept for a time ; and, when 
day broke, he said, with a touch of his old energy, that he felt very well 
About nine o’clock the , surgeon had him carried in the litter into a room 
that he might sutler less from the din outside. Soon afterwards he began to 
bleed again profusely ; and the surgeon told him that recovery was impos- 
sible. The dying man then begged that Colonel Napier might be sent for. 
Presently the colonel came, and sat down beside the litter. Hodson grasped bis 
hand, and would not let it go. ** 1 should like,” he murmured, ** to have seen 
the end of the campaign” mid to have returned to England to see my frien^, 
but it has not been permitted. I trust I have done my duty.” Soon e^er- 
wards Napier had to go back to his work ; and when he returned, he jtound 
that his friend was dead. 

Hodson was buried the same evening ; and the Commander-in-Cbief attend- 
ed the funeral. When the body was lowered in the grave, it was seen that 
tears were flowing down the old man’s cheeks. “ I have lost,” he said, one of 
the finest officers in the army.” 

There were others who grieved yet more bitterly that they had 
lost in Hodson a tried comrade and valued friend, for, if he had many 
enemies, if some could see only the darker side of his character, the few 
who loved him, loved him well. Among these was Thomas Seaton. , 
“ Hodson’s care of me,” he wrote, recalling the months which they 
had spent together in their tent on the Ridge, " I shall never forget. 

He watched and tended me with the affection of a brother. 

I mourned for him as a brother...” “ There must have been something 
that was noble,” remarks Mr. Holmes, in conclusion, " in the character 
of a man whose comrades, brave soldiers and high-minded gentlemen, 
could write of him in terms like these. Posterity will not, indeed, be 
blinded by the glamour of his military exploits. They will not admit 
him to a place among the nobler heroes of the Mutiny. But while 
they will not be able to foiget that he enriched himself by dishonest 
means ; that heedless of justice, of gratitude and even of honour, he 
was swift to shed innocent blood, they will remember that he was an 
affectionate son, a go^ comrade, a tender husband, that he rendered 
brilliant services to Ills country” and that 

•^he died a gallant knight, 

With sword in hand for England’s right. 
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The Political Crisis.— T he real point at issue between the 
two parties in the present great political struggle has never, 
maintains the writer, been at once publicly and accurately stated. 

For how have the two combatants been accustomed at various 
times to describe each other's position ? 

At the outset of the quarrel the Liberals began by alleging that the Conserva- 
tive majority in the House of Lords were endeavouring to resist the enfranchise- 
ment of the county householder; and the Conservatives retorted with the 
assertion that the Liberal Government were bent on compelling their adver- 
saries to accept an unfair measure of redistribution. Neither accusation was 
true ; neither was quite believed by those who made it ; both belong to that order 
of charges which political disputants easily persuade themselves to regard as 
legitimate. It is not to be supposed, of course, that the Conservative peers are ia 
love with the extension of household suffrage ; but, on the other hand,' it is not the 
fact that they have attempted to resist, or even to delay, for the mere sake of 
delayingi the inevitable. Their private feelings on the subject are, of course, their 
own secret ; but so &r as their action goes. Lord Salisbury’s arguinent, 
addressed rather to the country than his opponents, in the debate on Lord 
Wemyss’s motion, is surriy final. If the Lords had really desired, and had 
thought it possible, to resist enfranchisement — both of which conditions must ^ 
precede an ‘^endeavoilP* to resist it— they would have thrown out the Bill on the 
second roading. 

So much for the first charge against the Conservative peers. 
The retort to it was fully as uqjust, besides being more absurd. 

' 60 
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That the Liberal Government meditate the "gerrymandering^ of Englbfi 
dectorate^that they propose^ in other words, to rearrange the constituencies in 
such a manner as will reduce the political influence of their adversaries to a 
minimum throngfioiit the country, all other considerations bein^ subordinated to 
this object*— is an accusation which is not only not founded on evidence, but is 
unsupported by possibility. The design attributed to Ministers is not a practicable 
one, even if it were one at all likely to be entertained. To "gerrymander** the 
constituencies in this sense is beyond the power of any ingenuity, however con- 
summate. Whatever might be possible to the arts of the electioneer in an 
American States the mere distribution of population and political opinion, of urban 
and rural voters, in this country renders it obviously impossible for any Govern- 
ment to effect, and therefore makes it absurd to charge diem with contemplating 
the insidious operation in question. 

Later on the Ministerialists ceased to accuse these peers of 
endeavouring to resist enfranchisement, and charged them with 
striving to " force a dissolution under the existing franchise.” The 
Conservatives, on their part, dropped the charge of meditated “ gerry- 
mandering ” and declared that the Government, conscious of having 
disappointed and disgusted the constituencies, was determined not 
to face them until after having swamped their hostile opinions 
with a flood of new and grateful votes — in both cases, an imperfect 
explanation of the dispute. 

The open secret of the whole struggle may be put into a single 
short sentence. 

It is a fight between the two parties, not about enfranchisement, nor even about 
the principles of redistribution : it is a fight for the pfivilege of doin^ the work 
of redistribution. The Liberals being in power, naturally claim that right for 
themselves. The Conservatives, upon pleas to be noticed shortly, contest it ; 
and though this issue has given rise, as is usually the case, to subsidiary disputes 
which tend to obscure it, it is and remains the " bottom fact’* of the situation. 

Putting aside all the foolish talk engendered by the truculence 
of Radicalism or the timidity of Conservatism, it is still easy to 
understand the distrust with which the two parties regard each 
other in this matter ; and this distrust supplies a full explanation 
of all the successive phases of the recent Parliamentary struggle. 

It led naturally and inevitably to the deadlock which has ended in the 
loss of the Franchise Bill. It rendered it impossible for either party to give way 
on the question of postponing the operation of the measure until the scheme of 
redistribution should be before Parliament. There was no answer to the Liberal 
who said : " How can you ask us to postpone enfranchisement until after redistri- 
bution in order that you may throw out redistribution bills at your ease till you 
force us to dissolve Parliament under the old franchise ?*’ But neither was there 
any answer to the Conservative who said : " How can you ask us to accept 
enfi’anchisement before redistribution, in order that you may present us with any 
sort of reiBstribution that you please, however inequitable, which we should be 
obliged to accept under penalty of an appeal to that monstrosity, a new undis- 
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ffrbuted eltetorate?’ Such questicms never are anawerabla on either side when 
mutual distrust exists, !f a sober-minded Conservative were asked udiether he 
senously believed that the Government deliberately intended to put before him 
an inequitable Rbdistribution Bill when once he had got the historic rope round 
his nedc,” he would perhaps have hesitated to answer ** Yes.” So, too, if n 
Liberal of like temperament were asked whether he seriously believed that, in the 
event of enfranchisement being postponed, the Conservative Peers deliberately 
intended to throw out any Redistribution Bill, however moderate and equitably 
with a view to forcing an appeal to the existing constituencies, he, too, would 
perhaps have scrupled to reply in the affirmative. But all the same, and without 
imputing any nta/a tides to each other, the Conservative would still cling to his 
suspicion that the scheme of redistribution ultimately submitted to him would 
prove to be unacceptable, while the Liberal would still remain firmly persuaded 
that, however equitable and moderate might be his redistribution scheme, the 
Conservative would find some plausible reason for rejecting it. Hence, both 
parties argue that the best way of ensuring that their interests shall be duly 
safegpiarded is to act in respect of redistribution upon the familiar maxim, “ If 
you want a thing done properly do it yourself.” 

This, then, is the real kernel of the dispute — the question of 
which party is to apportion the new voting power among the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom. The Liberals claim this as 
the natural privilege of the "Ins;” the Conservatives reply* that 
there are cases where the accident of holding office confers no 
moral right upon the party in power to claim such a privilege. As 
to the Liberal contention that they are undertaking this legislation 
in pursuance of a direct mandate from the constituencies in 1884 
the Conservatives say — 

First, that the same is not true in fact ; and for a second reply to the allega- 
tion aforesaid, they say that if it is true of enfranchisement, it is not true of 
redistribution — inasmuch as it cannot be supposed that the existing electorate, 
even if it had commanded the admission of 2,000,000 new voters to share of 
political power with themselves, intended to surrender all voice in the question 
how the shares should be apportioned. 

Having ascertained what the political quarrel really is about, 
we come to the part played in it by the House of Lords, which is 
just this. 

Acting on behalf of a minority who are unable to give effect *to their wishes 
in the House of Commons, they have claimed the right to give practical effect 
to the Conservative argument above set forth, and to compel a reference of the 
jedistribution question to the country. That is in efiect the meaning of the 
charge and counter-charge that the Lords are arbitrarily endeavouring to force 
on dissolution, and that the Government are unconstitutionally shunning an 
appeal to the peopjq. It means merely that the Government assert a " posseiw 
sional” right of rearranging the constituencies on their own plan, and of using 
for that purpose the whole force of a large Parliamentary majority which might 
or might not be diminished, but could not possibly be increased by a general 
election ; and that the Lords, denying the validity of that claim, on the gtpunds 
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and under the eircumstances stated^ are bent tipen compelling Hie Ghovemment; 

possible, to go to the constiuiencies to obtain express auHiority to deal ifritb; 
the matter. 

The questkin then is, how far is this action on the part of the 
House of Lords theoretically and practically justified ? 

We must begin by rejecting the extreme Radical view that 
tinder no circumstances could the existing House of Lords be 
justihed In overruling a legislative decision of the House of Com^* 

mens. Its only logical basis would be an objection to any second 

Chamber whatever. 

In theory, the only duty incumbent upon the House of Lords In the 
due exercise of their veto is to confine it to those cases in which, according to 
their best light, they deem its employment to be dictated by the spirit of the 
constitution. Practically, tfo doubt their non-representative character may, 
as Lord Derby told them, impose upon them the duty of considering with 
special care whether a theoretically defensible exercise of their privilege will 
in any given case be as a matter of fact acceptable to the country. Were it 
not that the latter proviso almost compels a temporary suspension of judgment 
on their recent action, I should be disposed to hold, upon as impartial a survey 
of the question as is possible to me, that the action of the Lords on the 
Franohise Bill is justified. For in order to justify it from the constitutional point 
of view, it is not necessary to ascertain whether the constituencies will or will 
not approve of it in the ultimate result. All that is necessary is that the Lords 
should be able to allege reasonable and probable (not, be it observed, conclusive) 
grounds for supposing that the electorate will ratify their action ; and it appears 
to me to be altogether too much to contend that no such allegation is open to 
the Lords in the present instance. 

The wisdom of their line of conduct and the probability of 
its success is another question ; but the justification on the ground 
of reasonable and probable cause,” apart altogether from the 
sufficiency of that cause in point of /ac/, is open to the House of 
Lords, and from the constitutional point of view that would be 
enough. 

• Unfortunately, however, the very strength of their theoretical case only 
serves to bring the weakness of their practical position into clearer relief. 
To the mere fact that their exercise of their right of veto, even coupled 
with the direct demand of an appeal to the people to ratify it, has excited, or 
can be made use of to excite, so much popular clamour, one ought not perhaps 
to attach any very great importance. In itself, at any rate — more especially 
in these days when the organization of the means of publicly expressing opinion 
has been brought to a pitch of somewliat deceptive perfection — the fact referred 
to is certainly not conclusi re. What is far more significant is the absence of 
any suppoit to the action of the Lords, and the circumstance that many even 
of those who are suspending their judgment on the matter until the nation has an 
opportunity of pronouncing upon it in the regular way, are evidently prepared 
in the adverse event to pronounce the severest condemnation on what, in view 
of their own present uncertainty, they could hardly represent as an inexcusable 
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^hWber should tend to arouse in comparatively peutral .minds* , U a^doiA 
suc^h a case 4 s the pre^nt, ftnd on i^rQupds.so plau^ib^e as c^n ^ aHc^d for 
,it| is so coldly and distrustfully viewed even by those who might expected 
to give it a different reception, there must obviously be some ^ienating quality 
in the assembly whereby Us natural supporters are repelled* 

i The chief cause of this deficieticy the writer does not believe 
to be the hereditary character of the House. There is no reason to 
believe that the grossest political anomaly provokes, as such.jjXiy 
.widespread resentment in England. Though the incapable com- 
moner, who gets into the House of Commons by a well advised use 
of liis wealth for his political advancement, represents just as great 
an anomaly as the incapable peer, the English electorate has always 
shown itself perfectly contented with him. 

No ; the real weakness of the House of Lords — the real reason 
why it has to take momentous decisions with bouncing threats of 
penalty ringing in its ears in the event of mistake — the real reason 
why many moderate persons regard its action with rather a presump- 
tion against it — is not to be sought in the qualification qf the 
Upper House, but in its composition and mode of transacting 
business. 

No one who compares its average attendance with the numbers collected 
for a great division, can wonder for a moment at its want of authority. The 
influx of Peers summoned to decide on a question which they have not heard 
discussed, is a scandal comparable only to a **whip’’ of country parsons 
brought up to reject a Liberal ** statute” at Oxford. Lord Salisbury put in a plea 
the other day for the competency of absentee Peers on the ground that the 
skilful administration of an estate in the country was as good a training as 
another for the faculties of the politician, and did not in the meantime disable 
the absentee from keeping abreast by means of the newspaper with the politics 
of the day. Lord Salisbury, however, would hardly say as much, we may sup- 
pose, for “ training” of another sort, llie race-course, the yacht, the cricket- 
field, Continental lounging, the pursuit of “ big game” in remote countries, the 
rivalries of the “masher” at home— there is nothing in these scenes and occu- 
pations to develop political capacity, and one should know what proportion they 
engage of the habitual absentees brought up for great divisions, before the value 
of Lord Salisbury’s plea can be estimated. The general public, it is to be feared, 
will not rate it highly. They are apt to suspect that too many of the recruits resem- 
ble the hero of that story trovato si non vero^in which a young Peer, unable 
on one of these occasions to bring his unfamiliar face to the recollection of an 
officer of the Hous^ was compelled at last to use this “one plain argument" 
to convince him. ‘‘ Do you think,” asked his lordship, in half-humorous resent- 
ment at the recollection of the more congenial scenes from which he had torn 

himself at the call of duty, “do you think I should be such a fob! as to 

come to this place if I were not a Peer?” Unquestionably this young ifian slbbtiid 
obtain the dispensation which he evidently desires. Both the House of Lords 
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and himself would be the gainers by his being rdieved from attendance. It is 
here undoubtedly that the much-talked-of reform of the House of Lords will 
have to begin whatever other improvements, if any, it may be* found advisable 
or possible to introduce. Lord Rosebery recently brought up again the question 
of life Peers in one of his characteristically clever speeches ; and his suggestion 
secured unwonted support— at any rate of the verbal kind— from various quarters 
of the House. But no creation of life Peers from among the distinguished 
men of the scientific, literary, and artistic professions— unless it were to be carried 
to an extent which nobody contemplates, and which might too probably exhaust 
the supply of celebrities — would serve to neutralize the influence of the absentee 
PeeV, Sind to abate the scandal which It creates. Unless that can be removed 
•—as, for instance, by the nomination of a genuine legislative body, committee* 
fashion, by the Peers themselves, from among their working members — ^it is idle 
to expect that the decisions of the House on questions important enough to set 
the “party whips” vigorously at work, can ever possess the weight which ought 
to belong to the deliverances of a Second Chamber. 

The infusion of the life Peer ingredient might have a useful 
result. It is highly desirable that the conservatism which occasionally 
opposes itself to the progressive tendencies of the Lower House 
should possess more of the quality of the natural conservatism of 
individual character and temperament, and less of that of the con- 
servatism of party. The one form of opposition would be much 
more patiently borne with, even when it was regarded as mistaken, 
than the other. 

As to more ambitious proposals for dealing with the House of 
Lords — from the cry of its “abolition** down to the demand that 
its veto should be made suspensive only — it is clearly premature to 
discuss them at present. Whatever may be thought of the demand 
that the Franchise Bill should be referred t6 the constituencies, it is 
surely not too much to suggest that proposals of vast constitutional 
change should at least be held in reserve until the country has 
pronounced upon the minor issue. 
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An American Criticism of the Egyptian Campaign.— 
This article gives a short summary of the report just published of 
Commander Goodrich, the officer of the American Navy attached 
to the Head-quarters' Staff of the British Army during the late 
Egyptian Campaign. 

The broad inference which the reporter draws from the essential facts of 
the bombardment of Alexandria is that vessels are not, and never will be, able 
to light on even terms with forts : that is, when the object of the vessels is to 
reddte the forts— the ability of forts to stop the progress of modem ships is 
another question. He does not deny that for the latter enterprise the works 
of Alexandria would have been utterly powerless against the British fleet, 

* which need hardly have paid them the compliment of a passing shot.' But 
in the case of fight between ship and fort, he points out that the responsibility of 
the attack belongs to the former, while the latter gains the credit of a drawn 
battle. The former cannot continue the action beyond a certain time, limited 
by the capacity of shell-rooms and magazines. The garrison of the latter may 
quietly wait under cover until the ship’s fire slackens, can then retam it with 
interest, and continue it until the ship, if she be able, retires infeetd. 

In fact, he contends, the bombardment of Alexandria was not 
in a technical sense a triumph, for though the forts were badly bruts^ 
in. the generality of cases, the real damage they sustained could ha^ 
easily been repaired in a single night It was the strain of 
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unequal strife and the heavy casualties that broke down the courage- 
ous resistance of the Egyptian artillerymen. 

Commander Goodrich specifies the * Condor’s* share in the action, and the 
conduct of the landing party under Lieutenant Bradford of the ' Invincible as 
* the two brilliant episodes of the day.* But just as Fort Mex was in his opinion 
the only one of the Alexandrian defences that could not have renewed the action 
on the following day, and that because of the damage wrought it by Bradford’s 
spiking-party, sa he holds that if the constancy of the garrison had been of a higher 
type, the task of that landing party would have been very arduous. 

He thus pithily expresses himself:^ 

The actual garrison was whipped, and thoroughly whipped, after a most 
creditable and determined resistance, but it is hardly to be doubted that if it had 
been of a personnel similar to that on board the attacking fleet, the spiking-party 
would have had difficulty in executing their task, and on the 12th of July the 
challenge from the ships would have been promptly accepted. 

What if that challenge had been accepted ? The Egyptian re- 
sources of ammunition were enormous, while the bombardment of 
the iith of July had drained the British fleets’ stock to a dangerously 
low ebb. With a heavier sea running to render the fire of the fleet less 
accurate, and to embarrass the operation of replenishing its almost 
empty magazines from the ammunition vessels in the outer road- 
stead, can we doubt, says Commander Goodrich, that the struggle 
would have been vastly prolonged even if the final result had 
unaltered ? 

He further asserts that we have no gun now afloat which can send a 
projectile through, or seriously damage a well-packed earthen 
parapet »30 feet thick at ordinary ranges. It follows that the aggres- 
sive action must chiefly concern itself with dismounting the guns of 
the defending batteries and exploding their magazines. But ham- 
mering at a target, which is comparatively speaking a mere pin’s 
point, is a prolonged and precarious operation. A successful hit 
must mean either good luck, or phenomenally good shooting. The 
American reporter suggests an expedient for quickening*up results. 

If [wiites he in italics] Admiral Seymour had possessed a vessel carrying 
both heavy modem high*powered guns and large howitzers or other shell-guns 
capableof great elevation, and thus somewhat similar to the mortar in applica- 
tion, she would have been of immense value, for she could have run close into 
the forts, driven the Egyptians away from their batteries with her shell-guns and 
bet machine-guns, and then dismounted the latter with comparative ease at short 
range with her high-powered ordnance. 

The bombardment of Alexandria conclusively proved that ships 
Engaging forts, not superior in force, gain more in accuracy of Are 
by anchoring than in safety by keeping under way ; but a ship 
engaging in the l^izardous close-range enterprise he suggests should 
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dkiltiidb her ri&k as much as possible by keeping^j^ «n4ci^ *wey»v at 
least until the gun-teams on the shore defences had beeu driven 
from their battbdes. As to the machine guns so iargel}^ emplc^d 
by; the British fleet, he writes : — 

If mounted in the tops, and used at short range against low parapets, ^ as 
at Mex, they may he very useful, but in a general engagement at -long ran^ (as 
In the ca^ of the outside fleet, where the fall of the bullets could not be observed 
and the aim corrected, owing to the distance of the object aimed at and the thicfe* 
ness of the smoke), they cannot be considered as really formidable. 

The American offlcer is enthusiastic as to the adroitness and 
secresy with which the change of base by Lord Wolseley to Ismailia 
was carried out. 

The nocturnal occupation of Port Said was clearly a piece of work after 
his own heart He notes, what is not mentioned in the official despatches^ 
the workmanlike position in which the * Monarch* and the * Iris* were moored 
in front of that place, the former with her forward turret-guns commanding the 
main street, the latter outside her comrade, where she could shell the beach and 
the Arab town. In proof of the thorough obedience to the order of silmce that 
ruled the night surprise, he mentions that the people on board the French 
ironclad, moored to the same buoy as the * Monarch,’ remained in utter 
ignorance that anything was being done. The seizure of Ismailia by Captain 
Fitzroy*s mixed force of blue-jackets and marines, although completely unex- 
pected and almost unresisted, he calls an undertaking ' dangerous in the extreme^ 
owing to the proximity of a large armed force of Egyptians. Perhaps in using 
such an expression Commander Goodrich speaks too strongly, seeing that 
Fitzroy was able not only to hold his own without support in Ismailia, but also 
to dislodge the enemy from Nefiche, and effectually hinder him from re-estab- 
Hshing himself there until Graham landed with the advance guard of (he army 
and covered the front. 

««••••• 

Himself a naval officer, he glories in the checkmate the English com- 
mander was able to administer to M. de Lesseps in virtue of the skill hi 
navigation of British naval officers ; and he manifests a grim satisfaction at the 
artistic style in which the attempted desertion of the French Administration 6f 
the Canal at Ismailia was thwarted by the fast torpedo launch with which flie 
British senior naval officer barred the entrance to the Canal from Lake Tlmsah. 

To the results of the battle of Kassassin, William Gbridrich 
attaches very great importance. It showed us that our task was 
not to be st mere parade across the desert, and its value on the 
moral of the British troops, in giving them, self-reliance, was in- 
calculable. The critical period of the campaign was the interval 
between Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebif, and it Was the transport 
difficulty which gave it that character. 

' Kas&assin was but twenty miles distant from the base at Ismailia, ,wk|ire 
supplies abounded in profusio%.yet at Kassassin there was discomfort 
tQ,;privadonr The railway was temporarily uiwvailable 5 the anny 
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had f completely broken down $’ and but for. the ; boat service $weei 

Water Canal, a det^led and most interesting account of ; which, is given by 
Commander Goodrich, he regards it as doubtful whether it wohld not have b^u 
necessary to draw in temporarily from the advanced position taken up at 
Kassasstn. Half the wheeled transport was from the first unavailable, because 
to draw each vehicle through the sand the regulation team hed to be doubled ; 
the waggons and carts were discarded, and their teams applied to the mort 
purposeful service of hauling trucks on the railway and craft on the Sweet Water 
Canal. 

On this head the American officer writes : — 

The chief reason for the breakdown in the transport was undoubtedly 
the attempted adherence to a rigid system, absolutely unsuited to the country in 
whi^ the operations were to be conducted. The native inhabitants may be 
generally assumed to understand fairly well their own needs in this particular. 
In Egypt from time immemorial they have used pack animals exclusively. Had 
the British transport corps landed at Ismailia with an adequate and well-orga- 
nised mule train, the heavy desett and the interruption in th e railroad would have 
failed to check the flow of supplies to the front, and the army would have been 
spared the annoyance of seeming to suffer almost within sight of the base. 

For the same^ reason he shows that mountain batteries are 
superior under such conditions to wheeled artillery, and suggests 
as desirable for service over sandy soils “ some sort of broad tire 
capable of ready application to the wheels of all vehicles.** 

The concentration to the front being made, was followed by the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, The following are the American’s modest 
and pertinent remarks on that combat : — 

In view (says he) of the decisiveness of the victory comment appears un- 
necessary. It may be alleged that the mode of attack adopted was hazardous to 
the degree of imprudence ; that no commander would dare to employ such tac- 
tics on European territory ; that a night march of nine miles could only be 
followed by a properly disposed and immediate assault under circumstances so 
esfceptional as to be providential. It must, however^ be remembered that General 
Wolseley understood his enemy, knew his military habits and numbers, as well 
as the ground intervening, had a fairly good idea of his entrenchments, a just 
appreciation of his morat^ a strong conviction as to the proper manner of engag- 
ing him, and confidence in the officers and men of his own command. What 
he would have done if the enemy had been of another character is another 
question, whose consideration does not come within the province of this report. 
It sOems a sufficient answer to such criticisms as are referred to above to remark 
that the means were adjusted to the end to be reached, and that the justification 
<if any be needed) of the risks incurred lies in the success which attended them, 
a su^ess as rare as it was complete. 

He expresses the meanest opinion of the conduct of th^ 
Egyptian officers ; each, he says, knew he would run, but hoped 
his mighJbmtr would stay. The men, however, in his opinion, disr 
/tfayed real courace, as their h^avy losa in killed abundantly proves. 
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Mor6 int^llfgeiice aod less downri^t cowardice in the upper grades 
might have converted these men into a formidable enemy. 

Of the British officers as a body Commander Goodrich writes : — 

The most indifferent observer could not fail to notice on their part a 
desire to be m the midst of the work, whether campaigning or fighting ; a cheerful 
manner even under the most trying circumstances ; and a commendable spirit of 
goodfellowship. Their great object was to secure the opportunity of distinction, 
and to profit by it when secured. If fortunate in this respect, the troubles and hard- 
ships incident to their life were as nothing. The commander-in-chief was supported 
by a set of officers who only required permission to go ahead and do their 
duty — the execution followed at once, and was marked by intelligence, zeal, and 
perseverance. 

He was also impressed by the intelligence displayed by the 

non-commissioned officers, as well as by the very large share they 
seemed to have in the business routine of the companies. Of that 
much maligned person, the British soldier, he writes 

The good behaviour of the troops on the whole was a matter of constant 
remark. I take pleasure in recording as the result of my own observation, 
extending over many weeks, the rarity of cases of intoxication or other mis- 
demeanour, the soldierly bearing, neat appearance, and generally good behaviour 
of the British troops in Egypt. 

Finally, with reference to the short-service system, which he 
regarded as on its trial in the Egyptian campaign, he formulates his 
opinion thus on the issue : — 

The long-service men might have been hardier, more seasoned— indeed, 
the evidence drawn from the record of the marines is clear on this point (the 
younger men furnished more than their quota of invalids) — but that they would 
have behaved with more steadiness on the march and coolness in the fight 
cannot be shown. While (he continues) the enemy encountered in Egypt was 
not of a nature to develop the highest qualities of the British soldier, still as a 
fairly adequate trial of the scheme that has been working into operation for the 
last decade, the campaign, although full of lessons in detail, must be regarded 
also as abounding in promise for the future. Given (be concludes) a few years 
for the method to crystallise, it is not to be doubted that the British infantry will 
be counted as of old, most formidable, and its presence on a European battle-field 
as a most potent factor in the result. 
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The House of Lords.— The high tide of feeling that is now 
running in England with regard to the action of the Upper House 
on . the Franchise Bill, and the violent attack recently made 
on the coUective charac.ter of the Peers by the Radical Professor 
who signs this article, give a certain interest to this exposition of 
his views. 

Professor Thorold Rogers begins by tracing the history of the 
House of Peers from its earliest days. 

Every schoolboy who learns history knows that the House of Lords is 
the Ascendant of the great council of the realm, in which all tenants holding 
Iknids diV^tly of the crown were present as of duty and not of right ; that in 
course of time the absence of the less opulent tenants was condoned, and the 
attendance of only the most considerable was claimed ; and that the persons 
thus summoned were reluctant in their attendance. The king directed his 
wri^ to whom he pleased. He rarely omitted any great lord, for as absence 
without leave was construed as a sign of disaffection, it was not likely that 
any powerful subject would be excused, from waiting on the king. The presence 
of the opulent ecclesiastics, bishops and abbots, was similarly an obligation, 
which Rome tried to evade, setting up charters or other evidence of exemption 
from, ^tendance. But, the„ issue of a writ to other great tenants of the crown 
waa'at^the pleasure of the Sovereign, or even depend^t on his. caprice ; for 
tbiate are no two lists of units alike in the annals of Parliament during the 
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^mes tA Afr Pl^iilagiMet Sov^igiia. fn ordet to inlifuo ' tlie king 

took secttHttoa froiki the absenttos, under the name of prcndiis, who wi^e’ 
sureties for their fellows, atid responsible for their action. In course of time 
what was intends tb be personal liability, and a serious one too^ was made 
the foundation Of a most irrational and mischievous privilege. 

Outvoted largely, if the assembly ever came to a vote at all, by the bishops 
and the heads of religious houses, who were far more numerous than the 
temporal lords, and much more regular in their attendance, the Lords relin<> 
quished to the Commons at an early date not only the practice of petitioning 
for redress of grievances, and for legislation, but tlie initiation of grants for the 
service of the crown, and the habit • of doling out supp ly as popular demands 
were satisfied or disappointed. It was the Commons and their leaders who, 
at their risk, curbed the prerogative of the crown, and extended popular rights 
in a rough and clumsy fashion, but with indisputable intentions ; for the statute 
7 Hen. 1 V>, cap. 15, under which the largest county franchise was accorded, a 
franchise not even conceded by the bill which has passed the lower house, was 
enacted at ** the grievous complaint of the Commons.” The Lords have never, 
except on one occasion, when the country was unanimous, ever vindicated public 
liberty, or taken guarantees against arbitrary government, but have almost 
invariably been timid in the defence of public right, though eager and un- 
scrupulous in maintaining and enlarging the privileges of their own order. 

When the religious houses were dissolved, the temporal Peers 
became a majority in the House of Lords ; but they either cared 
not or dared not to withstand the Royal prerogative. Even the 
privilege of free speech was secured at the instance of the Commons, 
though Stroud's Act was not declared to be a general Act till a 
century or more after its being passed. It was in the Commons that 
the spirit of resistance to arbitrary Government was matured during 
the reign of Elizabeth, to be translated into action during the long 
period between the accession of James and the ele ction of the Long 
Parliament, when the king and the greater part of the aristocracy 
were marshalled on one side, and the vigour, wealth and conscience 
of the nation on the other. 

In the second parliament of Charles I, the king withheld his writ from 
the Earls of Bristol and Arundel, perhaps for other reasons than those 
which he alleged, the latter having been also imprisoned. Parliament met on 
February 2nd, and on March 22nd Bristol petitioned the House of Lords to 
the effect that they would mediate between the king and himself so as to prix:ute 
the issue of his writ. The Lord Keeper, on the presentation of this petition, 
told the Lords, that he was commanded by the king not to send any writ of 
summons to the Earl. The Lords, on this, remitted the case to their Committee 
of Privileges, which on March 30th reported that after ** diligent search, no pre- 
cedent has been ftmnd that any writ of summons hath been detained from any 
peer, that is capable of sitting in the House of Parliament,” and added ^tb^t 
it will be necessary humbly to beseech his Majesty that a writ of summobs^bh 
sent to this petitioner, aiid to such other lords to whom no writ of summons 
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beeft directed by this Parliament ** BOt the statement, like most assertions by 
the Lords about their privileges, ' must be |ftcorrect. For example» in 1305 
writs are issued to 75 abbots and 94 barons ; in 1306, to 1$ abbots and 
63 barons ; in 1307, to 48 abbots and 86 barons, in the same year to 
54 abbots and 71 barons, and in the following year to 12 abbots and 47 
barons ; and it must be perfectly clear that a wide discretion was exercised by 
the crown in the issue of writs to the heads of the regular clergy and those 
nobles who were under the degree of an earl. But a writ is not even uniformly 
issued to earls. Thus in the year 13x0, the Earl of Surrey is summoned, in 
1311 he is not summoned. In short, an examination of Dugdale’s writs of 
summons would prove the case conclusively, that the issue of a writ was a matter 
of discretion with the crown, and not a matter of right with the individual peers, 
and that the report of the committee on March 30th, 1626, is like many other 
such reports of the peers, inaccurate or untrue. Of course the list of writs issued 
from the chancery to the peers is a diderent document from the roll of the 
peers, which was copied after the journals commence into that series. 

Towards the latter end of the session of 1626, and just before the dissolution, 
the peers voted that they would not transact business till Arundel was released. 
In the next parliament it appears that writs were issued to all the peers. The 
king was about to enter on an increasingly acrid dispute with the Commons, and 
was not disposed to quarrel with both houses at once. But in the case of a 
house, the whole of whose privileges, legislative powers, and authority is a mass 
of self-assertions, grounded on no action of the legislature whatever, precedents 
gathered from the ancient relations of the crown and the lords are of import- 
ance and may be of supreme use. A law may take all meaning out of a 
precedent. The commons during the Tudor and Stuart times, constantly de- 
termined at their own discretion with whom the Franchise resided in the 
boroughs. Since the Acts of 1429 and 1432 the House of Commons has been 
disabled from deciding ati»its discretion on the County Franchise, and since 1832 
on that in the boroughs also. 

In 1649, the House of Lords fell with the monarchy. The 
Commons voted “ the House of Peers in Parliament is useless, 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished.” The next day a similar 
resolution was passed with regard to the monarchy. But in effect, 
it must have been in the minds of the Commons that the writs to 
the peers had been issued by the authority of the Crown, and that 
their vitality was lost with that of their origin. 

The peers assume a new and very different position after the 
Kestoration. 

The struggle with the Crown as to the right of Parliament to impose taxes was 
over, and the king had no reason to regret that he had relinquished the 
daims of his father. But the peers set up the most preposterous claims to inde- 
pendence, and authority. They wanted to challenge the right of the Commons 
tothec^tody of the public purse. They claimed an original jurisdiction in suits 
and in various appellate judgments they delivered grotesque and scandalous de- 
cisions, which lawyers dedined to report. They carried the doctrine of scan^aium 
to an absurd extent. They strove to carry a bill for many years under 
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which the trial of persons of the ir own order was to bo regulated, a bill which the 
Commons regularly rejected* But their most audacious act was the resolution 
of June 18th, 1678, by which they asserted, in defiance of numerous precedents, that 
a peer could not by deed relinquish for* himself and his heirs, a title which had 
been conferred on him, or on his ancestors. There were peisons living who 
remembered that Lord Stafford had so surrendered his barony in 1640, and many 
similar deeds were quoted by the Attorne3'-General in his defence of the instru- 
ment by which Viscount Purbeck was allowed to relinquish his dignity. 

The Lords had much to do with the Revolution of i688« and a majority of 
them remained Whigs till the Treaty of Utrecht. During this time they for- 
mulated the reign of the families, which was continued till the revolt of George 
III and the Administration of Pitt. Meanwhile the number of peers — 160 a^ 
the date of the Scotch Union— had greatly increased. They had become the owners 
of the small boroughs, and almost administered the affairs of the whole nation. 
Since 1832 they have been in the main in opposition, for a party in the House of 
Commons, which deprived them of their influence a generation and a half ago, 
has on the whole served the country, and has attempted legislation, though 
always under the difficulties of having to deal with a permanent opposition in 
another place, and with a distinctly avowed determination on the part of the 
majority of the peers to mutilate or reject whenever they can venture on doing so. 

The House of Lords is now a body of over 500 persons, most 
of them having been ennobled in comparatively recent times, out of 
lawyers, military and naval persons, and opulent country gentlemen. 
If these persons commit felony, they are triable by their own order 
only ; and in case the trial takes place during the session of Parlia- 
ment, by the whole order. If they commit treason, they are always 
triable by the whole body. As. however, Parliament is now constantly 
kept sitting with intervals of prorogation, and a new Parliament is 
also elected immediately on the dissolution of its predecessor, it is 
probable that any felony committed by a Peer would be triable by 
the whole body, and that all the $00 odd would be summoned to the 
function. Since they have been tried by what is practically Ihe 
whole of their own order, only one has been capitally punished, 
vis,, Lord Ferrers in 1760 ; though not a few scandals have been 
created by the virtual impunity which so monstrous a court accords, 
as, for instance, the acquittal of Lord Mohun, in 1693, for one 
murder and his pardon, in 1697, for another. This privil^e of 
trial in the court of the High Steward is a survival of a franchise 
anciently enjoyed very generally. The charters of the two 
greatest English Universities confer on them the privilege of hold- 
ing courts, in which a High Steward presides, or is supposed to 
preside, and where the functions are those of holding trials for 
felonies and all analogous offences committed by scholars. The course 
of civilization and the development of a central judicial system has 
rendered these local jurisdictions as obsolete as the old manor 
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^Ourtfeets. The grotesque system !s kept alive In the of the Peers 

only by the privilege of Parliament and an impression that the 
courts of law could not convenieqjtly come into collision with the 
House of Lords. 

The decisions which'the Lords have come to as the heritable character of 
peerages conferred by writ, a theory which the writs in D^dale would show to 
be a late opinion, their a$serti(m in the Purbedc case, already alluded to, as to the 
inalienable character of a peerage, and their resistance to all legislative action 
touching their own order, have practically disaUed them from exercising any 
discipline over any of their own members, however scandalous such conduct 
may be. The House of Commons, sensible of the miscluef which would area 
from the retention of persons within its walls, who, thongh not legally disabled 
from sitting, are nevertheless a discredit to it, has always expelled certain offenders. 
It did so for bribery, as in Speaker Trevor’s c ase ; it did so for perjury in Atkin- 
son’s. But Lord Macclesfield, though bis offences were as scandalous as those 
of Trevor, was allowed to retain his peerage, and, by an equality of votes, was still 
allowed to bold office, place, or employment He even had the advantage of a 
remainder to his heirs female in his patent, and therefore gained and kept a 
perpetuity to his honours. The virtual acquittal of Sheffield, Lord Normanby, 
by his peers in 1695 was more than a scandal. His elevation to a dukedom eight 
years afterwards made the matter worse. It may be, as the peers may gjve 
testimony on their honour, but they are not liable to the penalties of perjury. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable instances of high-handed action on 
the part of the Lords, in the heyday of their power during the reign of Anne, 
was their resolution of December 20th, 1711. The Du e of Hamilton was created 
an English peer by the title of the Duke of Brandon and his name as an Eng^ 
lish peer was entered on the roll which was supplied to the Lords by Garter 
King-at-Arms. The Lords determined on excluding him and all other Scottish 
peers, and refused to consult the judges as to ths legality of the course which 
they were pursuing. They then affirmed that no patent of honour granted to any 
jpeer of Great Britain who was a peer of Scotland at the time of the Union Can en- 
title such peer to sit and vote in Parliament, or to sit on the trials of peers. It is 
possible that when a Tory majority was created in the Upper House, they would 
have reversed the resolution in favour of their champion and fttvourite, but 
.Hamilton fought a duel with Mohun less than a year afterwards, when both were 
killed. But the resolution remained, and for more than seventy years Scottish 
peers admitted to English titles were disabled, till the judges decided that no 
disalnlity, such as that alleged in the resolution, was created by the Act of Union, 
and the Lords thereupon reversed their decision, a remarkable but by no means 
a solitary Instance of the audacity with which the Lords have asserted and main- 
tained their interpretation of their own privileges and rights. 

Not long ago a peer of Parliament was proved to have com- 
mitted forgery. He had done it so frequently tha't the patience of 
the mlative, on whose good nature and unwillingness to expose him 
he had long trespassed, was at last exhausted. He was not com- 
mitted fbr triali nor did the Peers take steps to deal with so scanda- 
lous a case. 
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The Frofes^or doubts if the Lofds could or would pretend to 
exclude any of their order for notorious unbelief, or for such offences 
as would disable men from, a seat in the House of Commons. 

The mo^t perished privileges, then, of the peerage, their incontestable right 
to a writ of summons, the heritable character of a writ of summons, the incapa- 
olty tp surrender a peerage, are self-assertions unwarranted by any positive IaW| 
and contradicted by numerous precedents. The Lords complain that they are 
bound like Theseus to a rock, from which no Hercules can relieve them. They 
can be by the sacrifice which the hero made— a surrender of the meaner part of 
his nature. But I cannot conceive, even if the function of the Lords were 
extinguished or neutralised, that the other House would allow them to retain 
l;h0ir privileges and immunities and admit them to voting and sitting. On the 
Other hand, if they were to recall their resolution of June 18th, 1678, I cannot 
conceive that any member of the House of Commons would be so stony-hearted 
as to put them into the category of the clergy, and the civil servants of the 
Crown. It is, to be sure, possible to imagine, that if some of them did not mend 
their ways, the permission to relinquish the dignity might be refused, and that 
the Legislature might even adopt the precedent of Florence, and degrade to the 
condition of nobility those of the Commons who might be found mischievous and 
inconvenient. 

But we should lose the characteristic of an ancient nobility. As far as 
regards antiquity, there are not half-a-dozen peerages, other than baronies revived 
by the discretion of the House, and are therefore constituencies of a single elector 
which the Lords have themselves created, but which date before the Reformation. 
Every one knows the history of the Reformation peerages, though the representa- 
tives of some among these are among the most respectable, and, speaking 
historically, the most consistent in our annals. But little good can be said of 
those which were created in the 3teuart period. The most distinguished is that 
of the younger branch of the house of Cecil, a family which became opulent in 
the first place by the plunder of the church, a plunder which, when Burleigh 
was gorged, he was induced to stop. The first noble of the younger stock was the 
adviser of arbitrary taxation in the reign of James, and gave the earliest occasion 
for the quarrel which led to the overthrow of the monarchy and the execution of 
the king. His son became a parliamentarian, and, as far as a peer could be, a 
regicide, for he sat in the Lords till the Commons extinguished it on February 
1649. The fourth earl became a papist, and was associated with the bigotry of 
James and the crimes of Sunderland. Thenceforward the family became obscure^ 
was duly raised to the marquisate, and is now represented by the reputed leader 
pf the opposition, who has been educated in the House of Commons and by the 
Saturday Review^ from the latter pf which tpachers he has probably derived his 
incessant and startling inaccuracy, his habitual recklessness, and his lofty con*, 
tempt for anybody but himself » 

The traditions, pf the English peerage are in every way disastrou|. 
The order is pri5tected against its own vices by secret and mischie* 
vous conveyances, which often givp an appearance of opulence 
to members of a body who are all the while impoverished, and Who; 
generation after generation, defraud their creditors. 
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would be a serious scahdal» and in consequence families, as is notorious, aSe 
bolstered up by private Acts of ParHammit, and even by single OfiSccA. The 
House of Commons is now engaged in mitigating, not without ccmsidmble 
offence and voxatiott, one of these disreputable jobs in connecUod widk the 
Middlesex registration court* Nor is a secured position conducive to morality. 
Terhaps we have no concern with the immoralities of private persons, thou|^ 
even this indifference may be carried too far, but for decency's sake we have an 
interest, and ought to have an interest, in the personal character of public fluic* 
cionaries. If an official in the civil service were to misconduct himself publicly, 
the most lenient administration would ffirce him to retire, even though the offence 
was not malversation in office. Are the most eminent members of the civil 
service to claim to make laws for us and to do so at their discretion ? They have 
latterly been engaged in an act of legislation, which is so strict in its requirements 
of personal morality as to be, in the opinion of many, unworkable, and are they 
to be above criticism ? But to deny that there is a vast amount of recklessness 
and profligacy among the peers, a far larger proportion than in an equal xlumber 
of five hundred persons who arc before the public, would be ridiculous, as it 
would be to doubt that, owing to peculiar influences, much does not come before 
the light. One of the silliest and falsest of platitudes is that of the fierce light 
which beats on persons in exalted positions. They have every opportunity to 
screen their doings, every inclination beyond a cynical contempt for public 
opinion towards doing so, and an abundant array of accomplices and parasites 
who will aid them in the process. The fact is, the institutions which protect 
English nobles assist the survival of the unfittest 

Professor Thorold Rogers thinks the surroundings of a young 
noble are most unfavourable to the growth of morality and the deve- 
lopment of a reasonable judgment in him. The wholesomest part of 
his education is at a public school, but at the University he is privileged. 
The Professor has over and over again seen at Oxford that noble- 
men have been condoned for misconduct, which would in any other 
person have involved disgraceful expulsion, if not civil penalties. 

The situation is, moreover, eminently unfavourable to the com- 
petence of their judgment 

It is seldom the case that a peer who has not had a preliminary training in 
the House of Commons, however considerable his abilities are, is able to be dis* 
paasionate, and not always after that. The Duke of Argyll is a very able man, very 
ludd in speech and writing, very eloquent, didactic, convinced and forcible. But 1 
never heard of any human being, or any human opinion with which the Duke was 
ever in sympathy. A nation may be driven by oppression to passive rebellion, 
or opM acts of outrage, but the Duke has no regard for any body but the oppres- 
aers, if they belong to his own order, or to interests analogous to bis. The wrongs 
^ the Irish peasant, the distress of the Scottish crofter, the despairing discontent 
of the British farmer are met by him with an insistence on the sacred rights of 
one kind of property. He has misrepresented the anxious reasoning with 
which farmers have deftmded their interests in agricultural improvements. Even 
when he undertook the easy task of exposing the economical fallacies and the 
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,<ni4e mxexkcrn of m C^tg^ ho €<H 9 M hot refrain from ihsnltmg him. I do 
not woiMior at this* It is the superbia of a nobleman, ^ who -iDStiiictively 
concludes that any one who criticises him or bis order must be in the wrong, and 
.who thrusts intO'the scales of controversy! like Brennus in the story, his coronet, 
with the very premature cry of veu viciis. Even the light-hearted and genial wit 
of Lord Rosebery is slow to see any. but its own humour. Lord Carnarvon 
cannot superintend the erection of a monument to Falkland, without perverting 
history, and making the ceremony an occasion of factious declamation. He talks 
of his political opponents with an acerbity which is always unfair, and is frequently 
abusive. 1 do not wonder at it, he has never had the opportunity or inclination for 
admiring any one but himself, for peers live in a paradise which 1 do not care to 
characterise. 

We now come to the burning question of the hour, which, no 
doubt, evoked this article as well as Professor Rogers’s spoken 
diatribes, ** their late most preposterous demand to dissolve the 
House of Commons at their will, and to claim a plebiscite from a 
limited number of electors on the question as to whether a number 
of other Englishmen should be admitted to the franchise.” This 
demand is characterised as supremely ridiculous, as supremely im- 
pertinent, as utterly hypocritical, as supremely mischievous, and as 
conspicuously unfair. 

It is ridiculous because 

it is to the effect that the majority of five hundred persons, casual beyond 
description, and incompetent to judge beyond parallel, should arrest all legislation, 
remit the representatives ofthe people to the people, and exercise the prerogative 
which Charles I exercised till the nation was provoked into the Long Parliament. 
It would be to go back three centuries, and to substitute for what was, however 
wrongheaded, an intelligible faith, that in the divine right of kings, an absurd, 
unintelligent, and impossible faith, that the self-assertion of live hundred accidents 
is to be taken for something, and is to be meekly submitted to at the instance of the 
five hundred. 

It is impertinent because 

it is to the effect that the five hundred casualties are better judges of how fyr 
the popular wish inclines to Parliamentary reform, than the five hundred and 
more persons who are elected by a more or less popular suffrage, who are 
in more or less immediate communication with the persons they represent, 
and who have to consider whether their acts will be in harmony with their 
past pledges and their future political prospects. But even from a Tory point 
of view there is nothing to be said for the demand. None of the county 
members sitting on the Conservative side ventured to say that they would 
not extend the county franchise, even on the lines of the Bill. It is hardly 
possible for Lord Salisbury to say that they did not know the mind of their 
future constituents, HoVever faithfully they may represent the present electors. 
There is not a Tory member for a -county who did. not know, if he had. divided^ 
the House against the second reading, and the Bill passed, that he would 
lose his seat, who does not feel that by voting for the absurd proposal that 
reform and redistribution should go together, he might and now has 
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9eriousIy impenlled It, or is. particularly easy that he w^is induced to approtrO 
of the action of the Lords. 

It is hypocritical because 

the Lords do not want a piebiscite on the Reform Bill. They thought, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that they might get an advantage out of the Government’s 
foreign policy, and that the English people, who condemned the prodigious 
recklessness of the late Government, would condenin the overcaution of the 
present. I venture on asserting that there was not one Tory in the House 
of Commons, and 1 almost believe there was not one Tory in the House of 
Lords, who believed the accuracy of Lord Salisbury’s statement, Or believed 
in his own candour when he echoed the statement, that the country had 
not made up its mind on parliamentary reform, that it was indifferent to the 
issue, and that therefore it ought to be formally consulted. 

It is mischievous because 

if the pretence of a right to dissolve Parliament is an arrogant assump. 
tion on the part of the Lords, and is a more audacious act ‘of usurpation 
than the dissolutions of the rash and mendacious Charles, so the attempt 
to elicit the voice of the electors by a plebiscite on a single issue is an 
imitation, and a bad imitation, of the policy of the Second Empire. Napo- 
leon, called the Third, did occasionally, to the serious mischief of France, 
invite, by a popular appeal, a vote of confidence in his administration. It 
was disastrous to his people, it was more disastrous to himself, for it led him 
into the fool’s paradise of 1870. No enemy of free institutions could devise 
a scheme more hostile to them than a plebiscite on a single issue, no friend 
of free institutions could fight too energetically against so hateful a conspiracy. 
It strikes at the root of that confidence which should be reposed in representa- 
tives, till they have betrayed their trust, that of a free judgment within recog- 
nised lines, a compact which the most shifty politician confesses to be bind- 
ing, a breach of which is such bad faith, that the person who commits it is, 
by the unwritten law of Parliament, bound to retire or seek re-election. 

It is unfair because 

the Lords demand that the House of Commons should be dissolved, in order 
that a verdict should be delivered on the policy of the majority. If the majority 
is condemned by the country, and no reasonable man believes that it would 
be on this issue, the Lords would decree that the county voter should not be 
emancipated, and would mulct the majority with the loss of their seats. If 
the majority is reinstated, they would have vindicated themselves, though, as 
was proved, superfluously, and with great loss of private money and labour 
and public time. But the wager is wholly unfair. It would be, Heads I win, 
tatlsyou lose,” as the saying is. The Lords would be none the worse for being 
vanquished. They would be just as able to pick a quarrel with the new House 
as they were with the old, perhaps just as willing, and with absolutely no 
fesr for the consequences, with nothing but a rebufT, which they are too splendid 
t6 caxe'fbr, and too thick-skinned to feel, whatever they might do. 

But however harshly the demand may be with justice cjbarac- 
teiised, the motive by which the demand was formulated and was 
to be enforced was even more grotesque. 
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The Qppositiop pleaded against extension without redistribution on the 
ground that the little boroughs might ^wamp the counties. Who believes 
them? Quis tulerit Grocchos de sedUione quertntesf Who has hitherto kept 
the little borough's ? Have the Liberal party desired to retain the pitiful villages 
which send members to Parliament? Are we responsible for Woodstock 
and Eye, and, to be fair, for Petersfield and Wallingford, though in the format 
pair the members are nominated, in the latter pair elected against territorial 
influence ? Why we shsdl next be told that Mr. Ashmead Bartlett was natura* 
lised by the present Home Secretary, instead of that function, one of the 

highest crimes of the late Government, having been performed by the wise 
and far-seeing genius of Mr. Cross. -Tp imagine that the peers intend, in the 
process of redistribution, to institute any real relation between population and 
representation, is to credit them with a fairness of which they have never 
given proof. What they wished to do was to baffle the Government and 
reform by imposing on the former an impossible task, and on the latter a fatal 
obstacle. They probably hoped that there would be much discontent on one 
side of the Liberal party if the disfranchisement (not now, it will be remembered, 
as in former Reform Bills, of individuals, but of localities), were extensive, 
and much discontent of the other side, if small constituencies remained unduly 
represented. They wished to stir up the mud of the most ignoble partisan- 
ship, and the motives of their zeal are manifest. If any event could discredit 
the capacity, the intelligence, the patriotism, the foresight, the reputation of 
the House of Lords, it would be the demand which Lord Salisbury made, and 
his followers accepted, and the motion which Lord Cairns formulated, and the 
majority affirmed. 

The writer has never found in the whole history of the House 
of Lords since it became a power, that it did more than one good 
thing. 

I allude to the resistance of the Whig peers, during the reign of Anne, 
to the occasional Conformity Bill, promoted by Nottingham, whose family has 
greatly fallen, and the High Church Tories. As is well known, the Whigs, in 
order to hold the power which they felt slipping from them, through the genius 
and intrigues of Bolingbroke, sacrificed their allies, the Dissenters, and consent- 
ed at last to the Bill. They got no good by their perfidy, as perfidious people 
seldom do. But since that time the business of the Lords has been to 
countenance all oppression, and to resist all justice. They never raised their 
voice against the atrocious penal codes of the eighteenth century, though most 
of these bloody laws were passed at the instance of the Whigs and the traders, 
the latter of whom they cordially detested. 

It is an open secret that much just and necessary legislation 
would long since have been effected, but for the open and the secret 
tactics of the L^rds. They have never resisted one foolish act 
of the Commons, such, for example, as the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
One cannot discover a single act of high political morality in the 
action of the Lords, and it would be easy to exhibit plenty of acts 
conducted in a contrary spirit. They have never helped to bring 
the people of England out. of Egypt and the house of bpndage, 
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and he would be a very false priest indeed tvho ascribed such a 
mission and such a function to the golden calf of the English 
race. • 

The Tories desire the aid of the Lords in order to prevent, as Mr. Ho worth 
has told the Timeity the Liberals from jerrymandering the Redistribution Bill. To 
jerrymander, I believe, is to do dishonest work, and I well remember how 
Mr. Disraeli dealt with the redistribution in connection with the Reform Bill 
of 1867. He clapped, without regard to propriety, county districts on to 
boroughs which returned Liberals, with the avowed object of neutralising the 
party. He did so at Oxford as I know, he tried to do so at Birmingham, when 
Mr. Bright stopped him, and he retreaded. But the Liberal party is bound to 
approximate as nearly as possible to the principle of apportioning representa- 
tion to numbers, a ^power which Mr. Howorth and his allies may call jerryman- 
dering, as they may in trade call a fraud a composition. But the redistribution 
which we advocate we also call fair dealing. 

If the English people likes, it will keep the House of Lords and leave it 
alone with powers strictly limited, or reform it. But it will be vain, if we 
can judge from the past, to expect that this second Chamber will ever be 
other than an obstacle, or to imagine that it will give wise counsel or restrain 
rash action. When it cannot obstruct, its debates and its resolutions are of 
no more account than those of the Oxford Union. Hence it can only vindi- 
cate its existence by obstruction, because it is in this that its only vitality consists. 

There is an institution iamiliar to the people, though unknown to the 
constitution, as we are told, which fulfils all the functions of a second Chamber. 
It checks irregular and hasty action, it invites debate, it lives by the popular 
will. Those members of it who are in the House of Lords are more or less 
amenable to public opinion, for their term of office depends on it. It can 
stop all legislation which it deems unsuitable, for the sturdiest private mem- 
ber has never following enough to defy it. It is constrained to be prudent, 
for if it gets the reputation of success, it bears the ill repute of failure. It is 
bound up with the Parliament which it controls.- It checks its followers by 
one set of risks, its followers check it by another set of risks. It is called 
the Cabinet, and, in my opinion, it is not only the best second Chamber 
devisable, but the only second Chamber which is necessary. 
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Some Literary Recollections. IX.— With the present paper 
Mr. Payn’s reminiscences come to a close. At 32 years of age 
came the writer’s first success in literature, though he had written many 
books and a very large number of miscellaneous articles before. This 
was “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” The story appeared in the ** Journal” and 
very largely increased its circulation. The proprietors dealt very 
liberally with him ; and this, Mr. Payn says, he mentions because 
there is a notion abroad that justice has but a legal foothold in 
Paternoster Row, generosity none at all. He proceeds to aver, 
with much simplicity : — 

It is far from uncommon for publishers to give very considerable sums to 
successful authors beyond what they have bargained for. Of course it may be 
urged — for there are some people who never will give the devil his due-*th^ 
this has been done as a retaining fee in order to keep their clients. I can only 
say that 1 have known cases where such a motive could not possibly have been 
imputed, and as they have happened— among others — ^to myself, I may venture 
to be quite positive upon the point. 

He then relates the following story to illustrate their merits 
told him by a “ Reader.” 

He was in the great house of Paternoster, Row and Co., but (one cannot 
but think fortunately for him) Row was dead. One day my friend received 
one of those charming brochures so common now-a-days, full of ill-natured 
gossip about literature and its disciples. Among other disagreeable things, it 
said that that eminently successful work ‘ Disloyala : or the Doubtful Priest^’ 
which had run through fifty editions, had . been rejected by his house some 
years ago. He showed this libel with much indignation to his friend 
employer, Mr. Paternoster. 

Ms not this,’ he cried, *an infamous statement?^ 
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*What does it matter?’ was the qtilet reply; *this sort of gentleman will 
say anything. ’ 

’But I really can’t stand it,’ persisted the Reader. ’ It is a gross libel upon 
us both, but especially upon me ; I shall write to the man and give him a piece 
of my mind.’ 

*1 wouldn’t do that if 1 were you/ said Mr. Paternoster, still more quietly 
than before, 

’ But why not ? I really must — ’ 

There was a twinkle in Mr. Paternoster’s eye, and a smile at the extreme 
comers of his mouth, which attracted the other’s attention, and interrupted his 
eloquence. 

’Is there any reason why I should not contradict this man ?’ 

’Well yes, the fact is we did reject the book. ’ 

’What? Do you mean to say I rejected ** Disloyala ? ” ’ 

*1 am afimd so ; at all events we did it amongst us. I don’t blame you ; 

1 think it even now a dullish book.' 

’ And you never told me ? Never let fall a word of it all these years?’ 

’Certainly not. I thought it might distress you. I should not have told 
you now, but that I was taken unawares.’ 

Mr. Payn*s advice to a young author is to look upon his first 
venture as an advertisement, and not reckon to make his fortune by 
it. Even if it does not pay” it may pave the way for its successor. 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd” wa» the write/s fourth book ; from which time 
he began to receive considerable sums for his works. Still it was at 
least ten years before he reached those ” four figures ” which are sup- 
posed to indicate the position of the popular author. And yet 
what a beggarly account do the profits of literature present beside 
those of the bar, medicine, or trade. 

Trollope and Scott were exceptionally quick workers, but there are few men 
who can write a three-volume novel, worth reading, under nine months ; in the 
same time a popular painter can produce at least three pictures, for each of which 
lie gets as large a sum as the popular writer for his entire book. Nor does his 
work take out of the artist as it does out of the author. Indeed, if a man looks 
for wealth, the profession of literature is the very last I would recommend him 
to eml»ace. On the other hand, such guerdon as the novelist does receive is 
gained very pleasantly and accompanied by many charming circumstances. 
He can choose his society where he likes, for all doors are open to hhn. If fool 
enough to prefer swelldom to comfoit, he has no need to struggle for it, as men 
in other callinga with ten times bis income must needs do. At the tables of the 
great he is not placed according to the degrees of rank (or Heaven knows where 
he would be), but exgoys a status of his own. In ordinary society, too (which 
is much more ’ particular* than the ‘ best circles’), he is regarded with an excep- 
tional charity. His position, indeed, among the most respectable people always 
reminds me of a lunatic among the Indians : ’ the Great Spirit* has afflicted him 
withgeniusthey think (or at all events with something of that nature), and it 
behoves them to wink at bis little infirmities. Nobody dreams of asking whether 
heisHighChurcb, or Low Church, or even no Chttich. However much he may 
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be * at hla ease in Zion,* nebody accuses him of Irreverence. It has been said 
of a certain personage that a great many more people know T. F— — than T. F— 
knows ; but the number of people who want to know your popular novelist is 
almost incredible. His photograph is sighed for by literary maidens beyond the 
seas, and by professional photographers ( who take him for nothing) at home ; 
his autograph is demanded from some quarter of the world, by every post. 
Poems are written on him, books are dedicated to him, paragraphs about his 
failing health (often when he is quite well, which makes it the more pleasant) 
pervade the newspapers, as though he were a bishop who g^ves hopes of a vacant 
see. If vanity is his ruling passion (a circumstance not altogether unprecedent- 
ed), he should indeed be a happy man. 

Moreover his work is always delightful to him, and can be 
pursued anywhere and at any time ; he is tied to no place, and 
can take holiday when and where he will ; while, above all, his 
occupation brings him into connection with the pleasantest and 
brightest people. Thus ** Lost Sir Massingberd ” brought the author 
the kindly praise of Wilkie Collins and of Dickens. What was really 
remarkable about the book was, that the hero’s name was the very 
name of a gentleman who had been missing for years, and to this 
day has never been heard of by his friends. 

Of the late Duke of Albany, the author thus writes : — 

Years ago, long before he took that title, one of my works was so 
fortunate as to beguile some hours of pain, and led to my introduction to 
him. 1 visited him at Boyton Manor, the house he had in Wiltshire, and 
subsequently at Claremont, and elsewhere. He was a most cordial and kindly 
host, and never could have been mistaken, even by the most cynical nature, 
for a patron. His love of literature was so gr eat and genuine as to excuse my 
mention of him in this place, even if the interest attaching to his memory 
were less deep and general. He had an hereditary talent for languages, and 
the passion of his race for music. These things were lost upon me and he 
knew it, and <as if I had been the Prince and he the Courtier) took pains to 
avoid those topics in my company. It was the same in politics, in which we 
had not an opinion in common. I remember visiting him at the time of the 
Turco-Russian war, and he observed on receiving me (in playful reference to my 
wrong-headedness in other matters) ‘ I do hope, Payn, you are at least a good 
Tutk.* And when I was obliged to shake my head, he said, * Well then, we 
won’t talk about it ;* and we never did. If this courteous reticence were more 
generally observed, a new charm would often be given to hospitality. As a 
host, indeed. Prince Leopold was almost faultless. He never forgot, however 
great might be the interval between their visits, the little peculiarities of his 
friends. In royal residences the early hours which are essential to my private 
comfort are not usual, nor is it customary to retire befi)*«e the master of the 
house. But long before it grew late, he would make some pleasant observatioa 
about the habits ef those who were not night birds, which left me free to go to 
roost. He was not a student in the ordinary sense of the word, though hiS 
knowledge of science and philosophy was probably much superior to mine, but 
he was weU acquainted with the lighter branches of Uterature, and took gieal 



in them. I had the satis&ctinn of introducing him to the works of 
tefiinui and hia admimtioii of 'that author (so strangely neglected by the gene- 
ral public, notwithstanding the popularity of some of his imitators) vied aith 
my own. He was fond of humour, though not of the boisterous kind (which per- 
haps reqtures physical health for its appreciation), and his fovourite modem 
author was Thackeray. In Scott, too, he took great delight, and pointed out to 
me with pride a memento which had been given him by his hostess at Abbots* 
ford, the bog oak walking-stick which Sir Walter brought away with him from 
Ireland, and of which he made such constant use. He had had his choice of 
richer relics, but had the good taste and sense to know what to choose. 

Mr. Payn dissuades his literary brethren from publishing anony- 
mously, as he himself did in the case of Lost Sir Massingberd,** 
for in that case some one else is sure to claim the authorship. He 
continues : — 

A literary gentleman in Glasgow, upon the strength of the authorship of 
this very book of mine, collected money from the charitable for some weeks* 
He said that the writer of the work in question had been very ill remunerated, 
and appealed with confidence to the spirit of fair play inherent in every British 
breast. Nay, curiously enough, so late as last summer there was another Rich- 
mond of this kind in the field ; for my friend Walter Besant writes to me from 
a North-country inn as follows : * I met a man in the coffee-room here who 
gave me many mysterious hints of his great position in the world of letters, and, 
finding him very anxious to be interrogated, took care not to trouble him with 
any questions. 1 asked the landlady, however, who he was. * Oh I ’ said she, 
•he is quite a famous literary gent; he wrote “A Confidential Agent.^»» My 
correspondent concludes his letter: *1 have always suspected this; he is a 
much more distinguished-looking fellow, and more likely to have done it, than 
you.' Such are the so-called friendships between literary men in the saihe line 
of business. 

The writer gives some of his experiences with F , the 

famous spiritualist 

I can see him now, a very fat, white-skinned man, with a face something 
like that of the first Napoleon, and 1 should think as great a scoundrel. His 
mode of procedure was to direct us to write down the names of a dozen dead 
•friends on pieces of folded paper, and place them on the table. Then he would 
take one up in his large white hand, and inquire whether the spirit named 
herein was on the premises ; and, after two or three trials (for success was 
never achieved the first time), the reply came in the affirmative. H— , though a 
dian of great acquirements and intelligence, was of an exceptionally reverent 
nature^ And he did not much like dealing with his dead friends so lightly ; but 
eventually he did what was required of him. He wrote down, among others, 
the name of som^^ one I had never heard o£ It was a woman's name— -let us 
call it Lttey Usle— *and, of course, 1 was unaware that he had done so. Sud- 
denly die table at which we sat was violently perturbed — ^indeed, it was almost 
thrown upbn us—and F— in something like convulsions, rmsed his sleeve 
and di^Oayed, written in letters of blood upon his arm, the words Lucy Lisle. 

greatly agitated, got up at once, and we left the house and took a 
Walk together in Hyde Parfc^ 'Where we discussed the ihatter. Aa hide wofdd 
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have it, tbere we wet W. G. Clark, of Cambridge, and confided to him what 
had occurred, and he agreed to take a guinea's worth of supernatural informa- 
tion from F- — in my company, the next morning. What had happened, 
as we both agreed, *was that the conjuror, while ‘making bay,* as it were, of 
the dozen pieces of paper, had contrived to possess himself of one of them, 
and afterwards of hs contents (this was afterwards found to be the case^ but 
he had also a blank slip, which he dropped when he took up the other, so 
there should always be the right number upon the table). What puzzled me^ 
and delighted Clark, were the letters of blood. 

The very same thing took place as on the former occasion. F pitched 

upon one of Clark’s friends, aud produced ‘ Henry James’ upon his naked 
arm in gory characters. 

‘ That is very curious,’ said Clark in his dulcet tones. ‘ You have reproduced 
quite accurately the name that I wrote down ; but I see that, by a mistake, 
no doubt arising from my official position’ (he was Tutor of Trinity at the time), 
‘ 1 have written it with the surname first ; the deceased gentleman’s name was 
James Henry. That you have read my slip of paper is certain ; for that Mr. 
Henry, even in his disembodied state, should not know his surname from his 
Christian name is incredible. I shall not hesitate to say what has happened 
here wherever I go, and I should recommend you to leave London. 

F took this excellent advice within twenty-four hours. It wns after- 

wards found, by experiment, that letters written by a stylus upon a white skin 
will remain, and apparently in blood, for more than a minute. It was certainly 
a very effective performance. 

Next comes up the name of Charles Collins, brother of the 
novelist and son-in-law to Dickens, and himself an excellent writer. 

His ‘Cruise upon Wheels’ is one of the most charming books of travel 
ever written, and his short sketches— notably those two accounts of a visit to 
the Docks, one supposed to be written under local influences, and the other 
the next day in all statistical sobriety— testify to his great powers of humour. 
He was in weak health, and endured with admirable patience more physical 
suffering than his friends were aware of. He, however, sometimes exhibited a 
whimsical finicality. * No one gives less trouble than myself,’ he once observed 
to a friend of mine who was his host, ‘but 1 like my little tastes consulted* 
Your bacon at breakfast is not very streaky, and would you be so kind as to ask 
your man to hang up my great coat by the loop ?’ 

Mr. Payn then relates how a great jewel robbery was committed 
at the West End under very ingenious circumstances. 

A gentleman and lady staying at a fashionable hotel had ordered a large 
quantity of valuable goods— chiefly diamonds— to be brought to them for, their 
inspection. They drugged or chloroformed (I forget which) the jeweller’s asris« 
tant who brought them, and got clear away with all the swag. It so happened 
that the whole adventure had been, as it were, prefigured in ‘Chambers’s 
Journal’ twelve months before ; a contributor had imagined and written the 
incident just as it afterwards occurred, and the story had so recommended 
itself to some member of the criminal class that he had put it into practical 
execution. The jeweller thereupon wrote to the editor of the ‘ JounjaP (poor 
me), charging him, not indeed wilh actual complicity with the crim<^ bul; ns 





(laving been accessory to it before the (act. * Under the pretence of elevatbig 
the masses,’ he indignantly observed, ' you suggest to them ingenious methods 
of robbing honest tradesmen.’ 

* 

Whereupon the writer replied by pointing out to him that if 
honest tradesmen would only read that respectable Journal, they 
would easily put themselves on their guard against such catastro-* 
phes. Meanwhile, the offenders did not send the writer of the 
article even a ring in acknowledgment of what he had done for 
them. 

Mr. Fayn gives Instances of how nature even plagiarises upon 
stoiy-writers. Thus some years after the publication of ” Lost 
Sir Massingberd,” the very circumstance there related was discovered 
to have actually taken place. A large oak blown down in the 
Miami Valley was found to contain the bones of a Roger Vander- 
burg, a Captain in the Revolutionary Army. In endeavouring to 
escape, after capture, and being hard pressed, he saw the hollow in 
the oak, and dropped in. 

Then came a fearful discovery. He had miscalculated the depth of the 
hollow, and there was no escape. O, the story told by the diary of the oak’s 
despairing prisoner I How, rather than surrender to the torture of the slake, 
he chose death by starvation j how he wrote his diary in the uncertain light 
and the snows ! Here is one entry in the diary * November lo.— Five days 
without When I sleep I dream of luscious fruits and Jlowtng 
The stars iaugh at my misery 1 It is snowing now. 1 freeze while I starve. 
God pity me 1’ The italicised words were supplied by Mr. Rogers (who found 
the diary) as the trembling hand oft-times refused to indite plainly. The entries 
covered a period of eleven days, and in disjointed sentences is told the story of 
St, Clair’s defeat. 

Again in “ Murphy’s Master,” the writer got rid of a great 
number of disagreeable characters on an island in the Indian Seas 
by submerging the island itself. 

Some critics thought it audacious ; but Nature was so favourably impressed 
by my little plan, that she used it herself two years afterwards, and in a more 
comprehensive way than I should have dared to invent ; an island in the Bay 
of Bengal, with the Kinshra lighthouse upon it, with seven scientific assistants, 

submerged in a precisely similar manner. 

J do not wish to be hard upon Nature, and, without giving details, which 
coiiid not but wound her will merely remark that she committed 

neindlar act of piracy in the case of my novel * Found Dead.’ 

Th6 chiefs of his own profession, Mr. Fayn continues, are 
iaiways ready to give a helping hand to juniors, but Dickens looked 
upon this as an imperative duty. Many young would-be contri- 
butors have called upon the writer, bringing a much-frayed letter 
ixom the master as a passpmt hie attention. 
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* He wtcrte ifte this letiet hitAs^lf,* they would say, as though there 
were but one *He* in ^e world. It was generally a pretty- long one* 
though written at a time when minutes were guineas to him, foil of the 
soundest advice and tenderest sympathy. There was always encouragement 
in them (for of course these were not hopeless cases), and often— 'Whenever, 
In fact, there seemed need for other help besides counsel-some allusion, 
couched in the most delicate terms, to * the enclosed.’ Didiens not only loved 
his calling, but had a respect for it, and did more than any man to make it 
respected. With the pains he took to perfect whatever proceeded from his 
own pen everyone who has read his life must be conversant ; but this minute 
attention to even the smallest details had its drawbacks. When an inaccu- 
racy, however slight, was brought home to him, it made him miserable. So 
conscious was I of this, that I never liked to tell him of a mistake in * Dom- 
bey and Son,’ which has escaped the notice of ’ readers,’ professional and other- 
wise, in every edition. The Major and Cleopatra sit down to play piquet ; 
but what they do play — for they * propose to’ one another — is ^cartd. 

In 1871 Mr. Payn lost his old friend Robert Chambers, and 
soon after the editorship of the “ Journal.” His late contributors 
presented him with a silver inkstand, suitably inscribed, which he 
values beyond any other of his possessions. 

In adding some experiences of literary life, the writer remarks 
on the relief afforded to the brain by some favourite amusement — 
in his case, the noble game of whist, which he has played regularly 
for two or three hours a day for the last thirty years. 

Men of letters are rarely good card-players — Lord Lytton and Lever are 
almost the only exceptions I can call to mind — but some of them have been fond 
of whist, and have enlivened it by their sallies. A few of these, which I have 
happened myself to hear, seem worthy of record. 

A guest being asked to a dinner party which was to precede an evening 
at cards, thus apologised for coming in morning costume, * The suit is surely 
no matter, so long as one is a Trump.’ 

A man who had his foot on a gout-rest was holding very bad cards, and 
complaining alike of his luck and his malady. Upon being reproached by his 
more fortunate adversary for his irritation, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘It’s all 
very well for yau, but a “game hand ” is a very different thing from a “game 
leg.’” 

On another occasion the same gentleman (whose temper, gout or no gout, 
was always a little short) jumped up from the seat where he had been losing 
and declared that he would play no more. * But you’ll break up the table,’ pleaded 
the others pathetically. ‘ If it w broken up there will still be three “legs” left,’ 
was his uncompromising reply. ^ 

A whist-player, who even though he was a loser, ought to have known better 
than to have jested upon such a tender subject, once remarked with reference 
to the considerable number of novels for which I have been responsible, ‘ Nobody 
can deny, my dear fellow, that you have great “ numerical strength.” * 

As regards the play-house, Mr. Payn’s merits have never beeh 
recognised on the boards. -His ” Substitute” ran for six weeksr oQt 
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of the season, at the Court Theatre, and then, he supposes, ran 
right away, for he has never heard of it since. He has, however, 
nothing to complain of his reception off the boards. * 

The observation of a great writer on having half-a-dosen bottles of 
brandy sent him by an anonymous admirer, is welbknown, *This,* he said with 
complacency, Ms true fame.* For my part, as is only in accordance with the 
rules of proportion, 1 have had to be content with much Inferior liquor— mere 
ginger-beer, a drink which is effervescent no doubt, but while it lasts is refreshing 
enough. 1 once lost a Persian cat, which (1 had almost written 'who’) was very 
dear to me, and went to a suburban police office for professional advice as to hand- 
bills and rewards. * What is your name, sir,’ inquired the intelligent inspector. 
(It is cynically observed that inspectors are always called in the newspaper 
' intelligent i but this one, as will be seen, fully deserved the title.) As my busi- 
ness wa*s a lawful one, I of course gave him no a/tas, 

'James Payn ? he echoed. ‘ Are you the story-teller ? ’ 

1 modestly murmured that I was. 

•Then I tell you what,’ he said, in a tone in which generosity and 
gratitude were finely blended, 'you are out of my district, dui I will take 
the easel 

And he took it. That was my brandy. 

1 have also had sums of money borrowed of me at various times by admirers 
of my genius— but that has given me less satisfaction. 
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Antelope Hunting in Montana. — Of all the large game 
of the far West, none furnishes grander sport to the expert rifle- 
man than the antelope {Atilocapra Americana), His habitat 
being the high open plains, he may be hunted on horseback ; 
but his keen eyesight, flue sense of smell and intense fear of man 
render him most difficult of approach. 

To start with, we will presume that you are an expert rifleman ; that 
you are in the habit of making good scores at the butts ; that at 800^ 900^ 
and ifioo yards you frequently score aoo to 210 out of a possible 225 points. 
We will also suppose that you are a hunter of some experience ; that you have 
at • least killed . a good many deer in . the States, but that this is your fitat 
trip to the plains. You have learned to estimate distances, however, even in thi* 
Tare atmosphere, and possess good judgment as to windage. You have brought . 
your Creedmoor rifle along, divested, of course, of its Venier sight, wind-gapge, . 
and spirit-level, and in their places you have fitted a Beach combinatioil frbht 
'tide and Lyman rear sight* Besides these you* have the ordinary 
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sight attached to the barrel just in front of the action. This is not tlie best 
ann for antelope hunting; a Winchester Express with the same sights Wtdd 
be much better ; but this will answer very welL 

We are up before daylight, and a brisk ride of ten minutes 
brings us to the foot-hills, and then we rein up, and ride slowly and 
cautiously to near the top of first one. Dismounting, we crawl 
slowly and carefully to the apex, and peer over. What are those 
small gray objects away off yonder to the left ? They arc antelope^ 
busily feeding, two bucks, a doe, and two kids. They are nearly 
in the centre of a broad stretch of tableland. 

Now your experience at the butts may serve you a good turn. Afier 
taking a careful look over the ground, you estimate the distance at $50 yards, 
and setting up your Beach front and Lyman rear sights, yotr make the necessary 
elevation. There is a brisk wind blowing from the right, and you think it 
necessary to hold off about three feet. We are now both lying prone upon the 
ground. You face the game, and support your ride at your shoulder by resting 
your elbows on the ground. The sun is now shining brightly, and you take 
careful aim at that old buck that stands out there at the left. At the report of 
your ride a cloud of dust rises from a point about a hundred yards this side 
of him, and a little to the left, showing that you have underestimated both the 
distance and the force of the wind — ^things that even an old hunter is liable to 
do occasionally. 

We both lie dose, and the animals have not yet seen us. They make 
a few jumps, and stop all in a bunch. The cross-wind and long distance prevent 
them from knowing to a certsunty where the report comes from, and they 
don’t like to run just yet. lest they may run toward the danger instead of away 
from it You make another half-point of elevation, hold a little farther away 
to the right, and try them again. This time the dirt rises about twenty feet 
beyond them, and they jump in every direction. That was certainly a close call^ 
and the bullet evidently whistled uncomfortably close to several of them. They 
are now thoroughly frightened. You insert another cartridge, hurriedly draw* 
a bead on the largest buck again, and fire. You break dirt just beyond him, 
and we can’t tell for the life of us how or on which side of him your bullet 
passed. It is astonishing how much vacant space there is round an antelope,, 
any way. This time they go, sure. They have located the puff of smoke, and 
are gone with the speed of the wind away to the west But don’t be discouraged^ 
my friend. You did some clever shooting, some very clever shooting, and a 
UtUe {Mractice of that kind will enable you to score before night* 

We go back to our horses, mount, and gallop across the 
tableland to the northern margin of the plateau. Picketing oul^ 
horses, we ascend a high butte and from the top can see three 
more antelope, about a mile to the north of us. Now begins the 
tedious process of stalking them. We walk briskly- round the foot 
of a hill for a quarter of a mile to where it makes a turn out of 
our course. We must cross this hill, and lying flat down we 
crawl painfully over it. The ground is covered with cactus and 



hktidd afrd kniees m terribly la'cerated But 
has jfa th^rti,’ artd at last the crfdcal pdUtt 6f bur work 
is done, and wp descend in a comfortable walk Into anbttier draw. 

' This we follow for about two hundred, yards, until we think we are about 
as neat our quarry as we can get. We turn to the right, cautiously ascend the 
hill, remove our hats, and ^eer over, and there, sure enough, are our antelope 
quietly grazing, dttcrly oblivious to the danger that threatens them. They have 
hot seen, Heard, or scented us ; so we have ample time to plan an attack. You 
take the standing shot at the buck, and together we will try and take care of 
the two does afterward. At this short distance you don’t care for the peep and 
globe sights, and wisely decide to use the plain open ones. This time you 
simply kneel, and then edge up until you can get a good clear aim over the 
apex of the ridge in this position. The buck stands broadside to you, and at the 
crack of your rifle springs into the air, and falls all in a heap, pierced through 
the heart. 

And now for the two does. They are flying over the level stretch of 
prairie with the speed of an arrow, and are almost out of sure range now. You 
turn loose on that one on the right, and I will look after the one on the left. 
Our rifles crack together, and little clouds of dust rising just beyond tell us 
that, though we have both missed, we have made close calls. I put in about 
three shots to your one, owing to my rifle being a repeater, while you must load 
yours at each shot. At my fourth shot my left-fielder doubles up and goes down 
with a broken neck ; and although you have fairly “ set the ground afire” — ^to 
use a Western phrase — around your right-fielder, you have not had the good 
fortune to stop her, and she is now out of sight behind a low ridge. 

During the long ride home, I will give you (says the writer) 
a point or two on “ flagging ” antelope. Antelopes have as much 
curiosity as a woman, and will run into all kinds of danger to 
investigate any strange object they may discover. They have been 
known to follow an emigrant waggon with a white cover for miles, 
and the Indian often brings them within reach of his arrow or bullet, 
by standing in plain view wrapped in his red blanket. The most 
reliable object, however, to attract them is a little bright red flag. 

In' the fall of 1881 I was riding down the Yellowstone River in company 
with my friends Huffman and Conley, on our return from a hunting expedition 
to the Big Horn Mountains. While passing over a piece of high table-land 
overlooking a portion of the valleys of the Yellowstone River and ' Big Porcu- 
pine Creek we met a couple of hunters, who told us that a large heid of 
Buffaloes were grazing on the Big Porcupine about fifteen miles from us ; and 
knowing that antelope are nearly always found hanging on the outskirts of 
every herd of buffaloes, we at once began to * scan the ' country with our glasses ' 
in search of them. We were soon rewarded- by seeing 4 ntnObOr Of small ' 
w^to specks on the dead grass away up the .Porcupine fliat seemed to be moving. ' 
Vfe rode toward them at a lively gait for perhaps a mile, and stopped to look 
again. From this point we could easily identify them, although they still saeme^^ 
to be about the size of jack-rabbits. We aj^in put spurn to our horses;.^^^ 
nkle rapidly to i^thin a mile of them, when we picketed our animals in a low 
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tot/k out our ^^antdopo piece of $cii?}et^et^o]re4»<a^ Mwut 

Itaif a ya»l aqiierei^^tadied It tbe end of wfpii^ stloliV’ 
ready to interview the aitteU^^ftee. 

I crawled to the top of a ridge within plain view of *^the game^ and 
planted the dag. The breete spread it out, kept It guttering^ and it toon 
attracted their attention. This bit of colored rag excited their cariosity to a 
degree that rendered them restive, anxioos> uneasy, and they seemed at once 
to be seised with an insatiable desire to find out what It was* Hu&nan went 
to the top of another ridge to my right, and some distance in advance, and 
Conley crawled into a hollow on the left, so that we three formed a ha^circle^ 
into which we intended, if possible, to decoy the game. 

When they first discovered our fiag they moved rapidly toward it, some* 
times breaking Into a trot. But when they had covered about half the distance 
between us and their staning-pbint they began to grow suspicious, and stopped. 
They circled around, tamed back, and walked a few steps, then paused and 
looked back at the^ to them, mysterious apparition. But they could not resist 
its magic iufiuence. Again they turned and came toward us, stopped, and 
gazed curiously at it. The old buck that led the herd stamped impatiently, as 
if annoyed at his inability to solve the mystery. They walked cautiously toward 
US , again down an incline into a valley which took them out of sight of the 
fiag. 

This, of course, rendered them still more impatient, and when they reached 
the top of the next ridge they were running. But as soon as the leader caught 
sight of the flag again he stopped, as did the others in turn when they came in 
sight ol it. They were not more than a hundred yards from me, and were still 
nearer to my friends. There were seven in the band — two bucks, three does 
and two kids. Their position was everything we could wish, and though we 
might possibly have brought them a few yards nearer, there was a possibility 
of their scenting us even across the wind, which, of course, we had 
arranged to have In our favor, and I decided that rather than run the risk of 
this and the consequent stampede, 1 would open on them where they weie. It 
had been arranged that I was to begin the entertainment, and drawing a fine 
bead on the white breast of the old buck, I pulled. Huffman's and Conley's 
TtfieB paid their compliments to the pretty visitors at almost the same instant, 
and for about thirty seconds thereafter we fanned them about as vigorously as 
ever a herd was fanned under similar circumstances. The air was full of leaden 
missiles, and the dry dust raised under and around the fleeing quarry. Clouds 
of smofm hung over us, and the distant hills echoed the music of our artillery, 
nniil the last white rump disappeared among the cotton woods on the river-bank. 
Vfheu the smoke of battle cleared away, and we looked over the field, we found 
tha$ hud not burned our powder in vain. Five of the little fellows, two 
bttc^ and three does, had fallen victims to their curiosity. The two fawns bed, 
strai^y enough, escaped, probably because they, being so much smaller than 
their parents, were less exposed. 

The speed of the antelope is probably not excelled by that 
of any other animal In America, except the greyhound, and, fn 
fact, it is only the finest and fleetest of these that can pull down an 
antelope in a fair race» 
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ta Ui« litlte village of Garield, Kansas, there lived a nan some years ago— 

INCOfulcloi' ft IioUA— hftd two pet antelopes. The vlUago dogs 
several times diased them, but had always been distanced. One day ft Meancan 
came to town who had with him two large, handsome greyhounds. Immedi- 
ately on riding up to the hotel he saw the antelopes in the yard, and told the proprie- 
tor! grulflyi that he bad better put ** them critter^’ in the corral, or his dogs would 
kill them. The proprietor said he guessed the ** critters’* were able to take care 
of themselves, especi^y if the dogs did not spring upon them unawares. This 
aroused the Mexican’s ire^ and he promptly offered to wager a goodly sum that 
his dogs would puli down one or both of the antelopes within a mile. The chal- 
lenge was accepted, the stakes deposited, and the antelopes turned into the street, 
and the "greaser® told his dogs to “ take ’em.® 

The dogs sprang at the antelopes, but the latter had soon reached a vacant 
lot across the street They started off down the river. For a distance of four 
miles the river-bottom was an open prairie, and as level as a floor. As the 
quartette sped over this grand natural race-couxse, the whc^e populace of the 
town turned out ^ massi to see the race. Men and boys shouted, and ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs. Betting was rife, the natives offering two to one 
on the antelopes, the Mexican and the few other strangers in town being eager 
takers. It was nip and tuck, neither animals gaining nor losing perceptibly, and 
when at last the four went round a bend in the river four miles away, and were 
hidden by a bluff, the game was, as nearly as could be seen by the aid of good 
field-glasses, just about the same distance ahead of the dogs as when they left 
town. 

Some hours plater the dogs returned, so tired they could scarcely walk. The 
Mexican eagerly looked for hair on their teeth, and although he could find none, 
was confident that his dogs had killed the antelopes. A mounted expedition to 
search for the carcasses and settle the question was agreed upon, but as it was too 
near night to start when the dogs returned, it was arranged to go in the morning. 
But when the parties got up the next morning they found the antelopes quietly 
grazing in the hotel yard. The Mexican left town in disgust, followed by his lame, 
sOre-footed dogs, and muttering that he " never seed no varmints run like them 
things did.” 

The anteloiie, says the writer, is fast disappearing from bur 
broad plains, owing to its ceaseless slaughter by skin 'hunters 
Indians, and foreign noblemen who come year after 3mar and spend 
the entire summer in hunting. Thousands are killed by the tast 
class every summer, and left to rot where they fall And what I 
have said of the antelope is true of all the large game of the 
great West Soon, very soon, ali these noble species will be extinct^ 
ibte sportsman or naturalist who desires to preserve a sldn or a 
head of any of them, most procure it very soon, or he will not be 
able to get it at alL 
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Personal Reminiscences of Charles Reade. — Mr. Coleman 
remarks that his own career has probably been more varied, and 
associated with more remarkable incidents than that of most men 
of his age and profession. He has often beguiled the time by re- 
lating his adventures to Charles Reade, who over and over again 
urged him to commit them to paper. The last time Mr. Coleman 
saw him, he returned to the charge more earnestly than ever, and 
finally offered to launch the book with the support of his name 
attached to it as editor ; now, by the irony of fate, these mementoes 
are published as the first instalment of the work he himself so often 
suggested. A sketch of the life of Charles Reade having already 
appeared in the Indian Review, we confine our extracts mainly to 
Mr. Coleman’s own recollections of his intimacy with the great drama- 
tic novelist 

At the commencement of his career the Haymarket was under the 
management of Mr. Morris. Mrs. Seymour, a charming and accomplished 
actress, then in the very flower of her beauty, was one of the principal attractions 
of the company, and Mr. Reade was as much impressed with her ability 
as by her personal charms. He frequented the theatre nightly, studied the 
actress’s method, and composed a comedy, of which he intended her to be 
the bermne. Obtaining an introduction from his friend young Morris, he car- 
ried his play under his arm, and presented himself in Jermyn Street, where he 
found dte pretty actress at tea, or, to be more precise, at the actors* popular 
te»»di%ner,” with her husband, and Captain Curling, who divided the expenses 
of the household with the Seymours. Mr. Reade impressed the little family 
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^as shy, nervous, and embarrassed^ A few days later, on'xeturnitig from the 
theatre, Mrs. I^^mdur fdu^ that the servant, aher having hdpe4 hetself to her 
mistress’s wardrobe, had tihen her departure, without preparing the tea-dinhsr. 
At the very moment when Reade called to pay his second visit, the fair Laurd 
v^ vaihty endeavouring to light a fire to set the kettle boiling, and the young 
hdthor volunteered to assist her. this incident he afterwards utilised, and 
'elaborately developed in the highly humorous dramatic situation between Charles 
hhd Nell Gwyrthei ita the last act of “The King’s Rival.” 

The Seymours did not think miich of the comedy, but they thought very 
highly of the author, and finding that he occupied very expensive apartments; 
invited him, with a view to economise his resources, to join their modest fttinagl 
as a mUiiiber of the family upon the same footing as Captain Curling. Hence 
commenced an Intimacy Which terminated only with the death of Mrs. Seymour 
long subsequent to the decease of her husband, and his Pylades, Bunco 
Curling. 

Mr. Reade’s “ tjold,” Which, Mr. Coleman says, was destined to 
become a landmark in the history of dramatic literature, was followed 
by a drama founded upon certain romantic incidents connected with 
Reade*s own history, which occurred during his sojourn in Scot- 
land. 

This play he sent to the late Tom Taylor, then a rising and popular 
dramatist supposed to possess considerable influence with the managers of 
the day. Mr. Taylor himself informed me that he read the drama through 
one night, while swinging in his hammock at his chambers in the Temple. 
He was struck with the power and vigour of the diction, and the exciting 
nature of the incidents, but thought the plot quite unsuitable for dramatic action. 
Under this impression he got up in the “ wee small hours ayont the twelve,* 
and wrote to Reade, urging him to convert the drama into a story, sug- 
gesting a particular mode of treatment, and concluding the letter with the 
famous quotation, “ ‘ Yea by ! ’ said my uncle Toby, ‘ it shall not die I' ** 

Adopting Taylor’s suggestion, Reade ultimately converted the drama into 
the delightful story of “ Christie Johnstone.” He, however, alleged to nie, no 
later than last September, that he still felt that his first idea was the correct 
one, and in corroboration of the opinion, he quoted the fact that ‘ Christie 
Johnstone’ had been adapted and acted in America, with remarkable success, 
thousands of time. • ' , 

IP # • • • • • • 

In her youth Mrs. Seymour had enjoyed the advantage of being on terms 
of friendly intimacy with ah the distinguished actors of her time, .including, 
Macready and Charles Kean. Many a^time and oft, when people used to 
complain of Macready’s temper, have I heard her exclaim, “Ah, you didn’t , 
know him! HO wps a darling, and the truest, noblest gentleman Jn the 
world I” Charles Kean she also declared was a most loveable, charming; 
fellow (and so he was). Owing to Mrs. Seymour’s influence with 
R^e and Taylor’s now almost forgotten play of “ The first Printer” wa^ pro^ 
dttced with questionable success at. the Princess’s. This was soon followed ^ 

*1 The Courier of Lyons,” in one respect a truly remarkable piece of stage craft. 
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Moftt lUadeVi 4jrama» are i^tittglifslidd by prod^btlty and redundaiKyi hot haira 
la adaj>diig anodier aHan^s woilt» he fnddiil^ a maetetpleee of cofietmction. 
Except Palgfave Simson'e adaptation of Edmund Yateses novd» * Black Sheeps* 
which is a model of dramatisatton, there is nothing on the modem stage which ior 
lersenessi simplicity, and strength, can compare with Charles Headers arrangement 
ofthe third and fourth acts of ^ The Courier of Lyons.* This is a mere expression of 
individnal oinnloD^ but it^may at least be accepted as an impartial oa^ since I 
mysdihad previonsly a^p^ the play, and had acted it repeatedly; bat upon 
seeing Readers version, 1 pat my own behind the fire. Excellent as bis mani* 
puladon of the nroik was, The Conner of Lyons” did not at that time 
do much to advance Mr. Readers reputation. Finding the majority of theatres 
closed against him, and determined not to be kept oot,he^ in conjunction with Mrs. 
Seymour, went into management at the St. James’s on his own account, where he 
commenced his campaign with ^ The King’s Riv^” a strong tmt clumsy play, 
remembered principally for being the medium to introduce Mr. Toole to a 
Ijondon audience, and for Mr. Seymour’s inimitable performance of Nell Gwynne, 
and above all for the noblest epitaph on the Lord Protector (the great Oliver) 
the English language (no disrespect to Carlyle) has yet produced. 

It was to his having been struck with the dramatic possibilities 
of “Never too Late to Mend” which brought Reade with one 
bound into popularity as a novelist, that Mr. Coleman owed his 
personaracquatntance with the author. 

On arriving at Bolton Row, I was shown into a large room littered over with 
books, MSS.J agenda, newnpapers of every description from the TitMS and 
the iVlrw Ver/i Hiraldy down to the Police News, Before me stood a stately 
and imposing man of fifty or fifty-one, over six feet high, a massive chest, her- 
culean limbs, a bearded and leonine face, giving traces of a manly beauty 
which ripened into majesty as he grew older. Large brown eyes which could at 
times become exceedingly fierce, a fine head, quite bald on the top, but covered 
at the sides with soft brown hair, a head strangely disproportioned to the bulk 
of the body i in (act I never could underst^ind how so large a brain could be con« 
fined in so small a skull. Qn the desk before him lay a huge sheet of drab 
paper, on which he had been writing— it was 'about the size of two sheets of 
ordinary foolscap ; in his hand, one of Gillott’s double-barrelled pens. (Before 
1 teft the room, he told me he sent Gillott his books, and Gillott sent him 
his pens.) 

His voice, though very pleasant, was very penetrating. He was rather 
deaf, hut 1 don’t think quite so deaf as he pretended to be. This deafness 
gave him an advantage in conversation ; it afforded him time to take stock 
^ the sltuatlOtt either to seek refuge in silence, or to request his interlocutor to 
propound^ proposal afresh. At first he was very cold, but at last, carried 
at^y by the ardour of my admiration for his works, he thawed, and in^balf an 
hour he was eager, excited, delighted, and delightful. 

'When 1 said that I wanted to dramatise his book be told me he had 
dramatised it already, that he had sent printed copies to every manager in 
London, and they had not had the decency even to acknowledge his letters 
on the subject He had lost an hope and heart about it, he said, but if I 
liked 1 take the book and read it, and form my own epinton as to ks 
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dumee? of soccess, 1 read the {day that and breakfaeted with him the 
next inbrningi when we arranged to produce it fiwthititb idy theatre in 
Leeda * * . 

Mr. Readers frank egoism is so well-known, and he was so.snmVw and 
manly about it, that I cannot refrain from chronicling my Brst impressions Of 
it i^er breakfast, he asked me to read him George Fielding*s fruelfrett to 
the tarm. There was a lady present and tears rose in her eyes at the touch- 
ing lines about “church bells, and home.’* Seeing this, Reade rose, and paced 
the room in violent agitation, muttering to himself, “Beautiful— beautiful—music 
— ^music I— isn’t it ?” He then turned upon me abruptly, and desired me to 
give Tom Robinson’s curse in the prison scene. 1 did, to the best of my 
ability. When I had done, he became quite wild with excitement, and exclaimed. 
Sublime 1 sublime I My only fear is, if you let him have it like that they’ll 
be sorry for that beast of a Hawes. Now — seriously, on your honour, sir, do 
you think that Lear’s curse is ‘in it* with this?’ 

When we laughed at his almost boyish exuberance, he was not at all 
offended, but laughed heartily, as he said : 

“ No, no, it isn’t exactly that — but I can’t help kicking when those d— -d 
asses, the critics, try to hang dead men’s bones round living men's necks !” 

When Mr. Reade chose he could be austere as a stoic, dumb as 
an oyster ; bnt when he unbent, he was a boy, and could talk like a 
woman. Mr. Coleman found him on that evening as frolicsome as 
the one and as garrulous as the other. 

Boucicanlt was, and is, a delightful raconteur — ^the ladies, too, contributed 
their quota, and Dr. Dickson was inimitable. Availing himself every now and 
then of a pause in the witty warfare between the two authors, he would let 
out some quaint pawky saying, which evoked continual laughter. 1 had just 
been reading “ Hard Cash,” and Dr. Dickson’s manner struck me so much, 
thpt I could not help hazarding the remark : “ Pray pardon me, but you re- 
mind me wonderfully of Dr, Sampson.” At this, there was a roan 
Dr. Dickson was Dr. Sampson himself, and his honest face flashed with gratified 
vanity, as indeed did the author’s at my involuntary compliment to the 
fidelity of the likeness. [ 

“ Ah t you villain,” said Dickson, “ see how brutally you have caricatured 
me ; since this boy is enabled to spot me the moment he sees me, I’ll bring 
an action for libel against you, Charlie, 1 will now, * pon my soul, I wilL” 

Some time afterwards, speaking to Mr. Reade about his remarkable 
portraiture of this gentleman, he said, “Come into my woikshop, and PU 
show you how it is done.” We went into his study, where he picked out of 
a hundred huge sheets of drab millboard, one headed “ Dickybirdiana.” (“ Picky** 
was a pet name for Dickson.) The sheet was divided into sectional columns^ 
like a newspaper, and every column was filled with MS. in Mr« Reade’s 
writing, containing anecdotes, traits of character, peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion, and a perfect analysis of Dr. Dickson. It was thus that Mr. Reade 
laboured from first to last in the construction of character, and in the build- 
ing up of all his works. 

* It is Never too Late to Mend’ was produced for the ftrst time 
at Leeds, where it was by ao iheaos a success ; but Mr. Coleman had' 
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faith and arranged a toor of ffae -tom begUif^iif Ike 

Theatre Royals Manchesten The ^quei juaiilied his conildefiee, and 
wherever they went; the theatre was crowded nightly.^ The play at 
last made its way to the Princess’s in London. 

The first night at the Princess’s was made memorable by a deplorable 
scene, not wholly unprovoked by a revolting piece of realism, introduced 
sgainst my advice, in the Prison scene. A perfect riot ensued, and a by no 
means undistinguished man of letters so far forgot himself as to jump up in 
then stalls, and harangue the audience, protesting against the conduct and 
character of the dramg. 

Annoying as it was to the author and actors at the moment, this shame- 
ful scene served to attract attention, and indeed was a sensational advertisement* 
The play was a great commercial success, and crowded the theatre nightly 
until the termination of the season. 

After its production at the Princess’s, the late Benjamin Webster reproached 
me bitterly for not having recommended the play to him, utterly oblivious of 
the fact that it had passed thropgh hi^ own hands, and he had never taken 
the trouble to read it, although he knew Charles Beade to be the author. 
1 have dwelt upon the circumstances relative to the production of this play 
at length, for the encouragement of young authors. Here was a work of 
great popularity, by a very able writer, which went begging from stage-door to 
stage-door, and no manager would look at it, yet after its production in the 
provinces it became a great metropolitan success, and is so to this day. 

Mr. Reade’s way of working is thus described 

One day every week was devoted to his agendas, and scrapbooks ; maga- 
zines and papers of every description, from all parts of the world, were piled 
round him in shoals. Armed with a long pair of scissors, sharp and glittering 
as a razor, he would glance over a whole sheet, spot out a salient article or 
paragraph — a picturesque illustration from “ Harper’s,” or “ Frank Leslie’s 
Pictorial,” the Graphic^ Illustrated London News^ the “ London Journal,” down, 
to the Police News — snip went the scissors, slash went the ai tide as it drop- 
ped into the paper basket. During these operations, he would sometimes pause 
to let out an exclamation of astonishment, or disgust, or a Gargantuan roar 
of daughter, or occasionally he would read a more than usually interesting 
paragraph aloud, and comment on it. When the slashing was completed, 
and the room was littered over in every comer, the maid was called in to 
clear away the dliris — then came the revision. Paragraphs and illustrations 
were sifted, selected, approved or rejected. Those that were approved, were 
there and Uien pasted into scrap-books, and duly indexed— -long articles were 
stQWed away into one or other of his numerous agendas, so methodically 
that he knew where to lay his hand upon them at a moment’s notice.” 

Of hie contemporaries Charles Reade yielded the palm alone 
to Dickens* Him he always acknowledged as his master. Next for 
varie^^ nhd s^ope he placed Bplwer. His remarks on other authors 
of Ilia day are worth quoting. 

Carlylt^ he said; was ‘‘a JoHns^ia^ p<sdait(, bearish, boorish, and bump* 
tiptts egotistical and atrabilious. His TeutQnic English was b^barpus and. 
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vigour and sincertty, and CroBi«eil*'is a mmorial' lo 
h^roand theautjior. ./ 

Macaulay always posed himself : 

**As who should say, • i am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my Ups let no dog bark V ** 
but with this intellectual arrogance he combined a grand rhythmical styiCj 
a marvellous learning, and a miraculous memory. 

Disraeli was “the most airy and :vivacious of literary coxcombs, the most 
dexterous and dazzling of political harlequins, the most audacious of adven* 
turers, the most loveable of men (when you got on his weak side), and alto- 
gether the most unique and remarkable personage of the age.” 

“Esmond,” he added, “ is worthy of Addison at his best, but some of < The 
Yellow Plush Papers* would be a disgrace to Grub Street, and the miserable 
personal attacks on Bulwer, who has written the best play, the best comedy, and 
the best novel of the age, are unworthy of a gentleman, and a man of 
letters I ” 

“ Trollope wrote a good deal that was interesting, and a good deal tha^ 
was— not interesting.*’ 

“ F or literary ingenuity in building up a plot, and investing it with mys- 
tery, give me dear old Wilkie Collins against the world.” 

“ George Eliot*s metier appears to me to consist principally in describ- 
ing with marvellous accuracy the habits, manners and customs of animalculse 
as they exist under the microscope.” 

“ Ouida has emerged into dignity, and there is nothing in iterature more 
touching and beautiful than the tale of * Two Little Wooden Shoes.* ” 

“ Victor Hugo is the one great genius of this century ; unfortunately he 
occasionally has the nightmare.** 

“ George Sand should have been a man, for she was a most manly woman.” 
“ Glorious old Alexandre Dumas has never been properly appreciated — he 
is the prince of dramatists.” 

“ Walter Scott was one of the world*s benefactors.” 

Reade execrated poetasters, but adored poets ; although he maintained 
that there was no nobler vehicle to give expression to thought than nervousi 
simple prose. 

Tennyson, he alleged, “ is more pretty than potent.” When “ The Cup** 
was produced at the Lyceum, he said, “It might have proved an interesting 
spectacle if the words had been left out 1** 

“ Browning is a man of genius, but he gives me too much trouble to 
understand.” 

“ Buchanan is a poet, but I like his prose best ; it is most poetic prose.” * 
“Edwin Arnold has sparks of the divine afflatus, and holds his own 
amongst the best.” 

“ Swinburne has a heart of gold, a muse of a little too fiery perhaps ; 
but I was young once myself, and I, too, love the great god Pan f” 

pe always harked back to Byron, Shelley and Scott— the latter, howfevet", ' 
his greatest favourite, and he would recite by heart, with fervour^ Cantos 
af and “The Lady of the Lakij^” « 
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« Amongst our neighbours Reaihs udmlttcid thftIB SUn^ > ttrttf ^ 1^* 
malero were geniuses, but he <»uid not Ottduro Fotd^^ ^ ^ 

One night| during the latter*^ tnansgement of die tyieewii, we went to tee 
*The Master of Ravenswood«** During the contract eoenOj B^gsr f^eeame very 
angry with Lucy, and in approaching her, gesticttlated so viplently, that for a 
moment it seemed as if he were about to strike her, Reade mwM : ** Hell 
hit her in u minute^ Ah 1 it’s always the way with those Frenchmen where 
women are concerned— when they are not sneaks, they are hulUes.^ 

The tea-cup and saucer comedy with the semi-chambermaid heroine, ^md 
the petit eretfi hero thereof, he despised utterly. 

** Give me,^ he would exclaim, ** a man— one of Queen Elizabeth’s men. 
A woman— none of your skin and bone abominations, but a real woman ; let 
both man and woman have heads on their shoulders, hearts in their bodies — 
limbs they know how to use, and * hair of what colour it shall please Heaven’ — 
voices that 1 can hear, voices that fire me like a trumpet, or melt me like a 
flute. Those God-like instruments make more music for me than all the 
fiddles that ever squeaked since the time that Nero fiddled, when Rome was 
a-fire,” 

But disappointment was in store for Reado. The occasion was 
the production of ** The Double Marriage’* at the inauguration of the 
new Queen’s theatre. 

The play began well— the audience were pleased ; as act succeeded act, 
they became more and more interested. At last ,came the great situation of 
the fourth act, which, it was confidently anticipated, would take the house by 
Storm, and it did— but not in the way the author intended. 

Josephine, the heroine of ** The Double Marriage,” has given birth to a 
child under circumstances which, though ultimately explained satisfactorily, 
appear at the moment most compromising. The child is discovered— the 
unfortunate Imotheris honour, happiness, her very life, are at stake. In this 
supieme moment, her sister, a young girl the incarnation of truth, purity and 
innocence, comes forward in the presence of her affianced husband and her 
mother, the haughty Comtesse Grandprd, and, to save Josephine from Shame, 
brands herself with inlamy. Taking the child in her arms, the innocent girl 
declares that it is hers. 

I can conceive Wo dramatic situation in existence stronger than ithl&. Mfsa 
Ellen Terry had returned to the stage-^o her well-grounded skill was entrusted 
this striking incident. Circumstances had invested her first appearance with 
unusual interest. She was equal to the occasion— her fonn dilated— her eyes 
sparkfod with fire— her voice trembled as she exclaimed in tones of passionate 
emotion : I am its mother I” 

At this moment, Reade told me that there burst forth a roar of derision 
whldi shook the building, and a bowl of savage laughter arose, which he should 
ttOvcf forget if he lived to the age of Old Parr. The curtain fell amidst yells, 
and ihO doomed there and then ; indeed it was only kept ia the^ 

bilL nntil siaiiciefoing could be prepared to take its place. 

Owiilg to the success of *The CoUcen Bawo'and of *It fsNevmr 
too late to Mend * it occurred to Boucicault and Reade that thek 
names to a joiiit production wpuid be enough to conjure by^^and ^ Foul 



Pby*was dierestilt In lt$ fiiirmtiy« form it wa9^igb^ iuccessfut 
but forgetting that ^ when two men ride a horse, one ride behind,*’ 

'the fellow aurora decided to part and eaeh to bring out a dram^lO ver- 
sion. Bottcieault took his to the Holbom Theatre, where it failed tnok 
signally. Reade took his to Coleman, who made a few practical sugges* 
tions and brought out the play in Leeds ; it was an immediate and 
pronounced success, and Mr. Coleman calls it *'|one of the best acted 
and best mounted plays that has been produced in this generarion.*’ 

Despite his elaborate theories about art, Reade was in reality 
guided only by practical results. 

1 have frequently kno^vn him take grave exception to an actor’s con- 
ception of a part at rehearsal, but if the offender struck fire at night, the 
end justified the means, even if his views were diametrically opposed to 
those of the author. If from some adverse circumstance— a bad house, an 
east wind, an unsympathetic audience^ — ^the play did not elicit the usual modi- 
cum of applause, then the actors were stigmatised as duffers” — “ Duffers, sir, who 
have defiled my composition, mixed ditch-water with my champagne, murdered 
my work.” The next night perhaps there was a good house — perhaps the wind was 
not in the east, perhaps thousand things— at any rate, if the play was received 
enthusiastically, then all was condoned and forgiven. The popular applause was 
music to Mr. Reade ; he would ensconce himself in his box, turn his back to the 
stage, and as the audience laughed or cried he laughed and cried with them, 
and their tears or cheers were always his barometers of the actor’s ability. I 
have often heard him say that he thought the great orator or the great actor 
quaffing the full wine of applause crushed in one moment into a golden cup and 
drained from the public heart, was the most enviable of human beings. 

As a sample of two opposite sides of Readers character, Mr 
Coleman quotes two incidents. A certain pressman had announced 
his intention of “slating** Mr. Coleman’s company, and turned up at the 
theatre so drunk as to be unable to get up the stairs without assistance. 
He slept quietly and composedly through the greater part of the per- 
formance, but produced the promised “slating** next morning. Mr. 
Coleman found this more than he could stomach, knowing its origin, 
Md rushing at pen, ink and paper, produced a vigorous and vitupera- 
tive reply which he shewed to Reade. 

He read it carefully and said very quietly : 

“ Yes, a good letter, very good ; couldn’t you make it a little hotter ?” 

** I’ll try,” said I, and in the innocence of my heart 1 took it away, and 
alter half an hour spent in polishing it up, and embellishing it with every epithet 
of scorn and contempt in my vocabulary, I returned with it in triumph. 

Not hot enough by half, my boy,” said he. ^ Put it by for a weelq then 
read it ; put it by for* another week, and then— put It in your scrip-bool^ or 
better still, put it in the fire. Stop I I’ll shve you the trouble," and he put it on 
the fire, there and then, saying, “ Now it is as hot as it can be made.” So there 
was an end of that letter. 
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TIW obverse of the picture- ToUoIvs t — 

IXiiing th^ raft of * Foul Play’ in Manchft^^ we had gone turer, to pa^ 
Sunday, at my house in York, and on our uray back^ alter my wont, 1 bought 
all the papers and magazines 1 could lay my hands upon at the railway station. 
Amongst them was a copy of a satirical journal called the ** Mask.” Upon 
opening it, t faund a loathsome caricature of Reade and Boucicault on the first 
pagfti and further oft a violent personal attack on both authors, accusing them 
6f whotesale nohbery from a French drama (by an author whose name I have 
forgotten) called * La Portfeuille Rouge.’ Side by side with the Boucicault and 
Reade composition was printed the text of the French author. As I looked up 
I saw Reade, in the opposite comer of the carriage, with his eyes closed. Ip 
certain moods he had a facility for feigning sleep, just like a cat waiting to 
spring upon an unfortunate mouse. Holding my breath I furtively tried to 
slip the Mask” under the seat. At this moment to my astonishment,** he 
opened his eyes wide and said ’’John, when you’ve done with that yellow 
magazine, hand it over this way.” 

I handed him the ” Cornhill,” and tried to hide the other behind me. 

’*Not this 1” he said, ” the other yellow thing 1” 

There was no help for it, so 1 gave it him. He cast a disdainful glance 
at the caricature and shrugged his shoulders in silence ; but when he had 
finished reading the acte eT accusation he flushed up to the eyes, exclaiming, ” It’s 
a lie, an infamous calumny 1 I never even heard the name of the infernal piece I” 
Reade has been accused of extensive plagiarisms from French 
authors and, no doubt, * Les Chcrcheurs d'Or’ was the foundation of 
‘Gold,* while the inimitable ‘Jacky* was suggested by a long 
forgotten drama bailed ‘ Botany Bay.* But * It is Never too Late to 
Mend* is English to the backbone. 

The men are sons Of the soil ; Susan Merton is as sweet an English 
maiden as ever came out of Berkshire ; the lines are idyllic English. There i^ 
ftot a pastoral scene in the story either in England or Australia in which the 
spectator does not ” see green meadows and hear the bleating of sheep,” while 
the crude savage of ’ Botany Bay’ is transformed by the hand of genius into the 
wonderful creation of ’Jacky.’ All authors are more or Jess plagiarists; but 
ii y a fagots et fagots. Since Homer’s time, men have more or less parodied 
his incidents and paraphrased his sentiments. Moli^re alleged that he ‘J took 
his own wheire he found it.” But ” the thief of all thieves was the Warwickshird 
thief,” who stole right and left from everybody ; but then, he ” found thing$ 
lead, and left them gold.” Reade’s complaint was that his plunderers found his 
work geld asxd left it lead 1 

’Tie o^ite true thal he utilised Macquet’s 'LePauvre de Paris’ in ’Hard 
Cask i ’tis also true that he adapted bis novel of ’ White Lies,’ and his drama 
of ‘ The Double Marriage’ firom the same author’s ’ Le Chateau Grantier ;’ 
il h equally true that he founded ’ Drink’ upon Zola’s ’ L’Assommoir ^ but 
m eOch aihd every one of these instances he recognised the justice of the 
French outbees’ claim by obtaining their consent and paying them a liberal com^ 
missloa for the right to utiKse their works. 

We hope to gpve further extracts, in our next number, .from an* 

^ .othcK instdlment of Mr, Coleman’s ‘'Reminiscences.** 
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The \\i[aters of Hercules. Fart I. 

A Sketch from Malvern 
The Babyfs Grandmother. Conclusion 
Curiosities of FoUtics 
“Tommy* ... .M 

Berlin in 1884. Conclusion, 

Some Translations from the Russian of Lcrmontoff 
Justice for- the Lords 

A Sketch from Malvern. — A few quotations from this de- 
lightful sketch will not be unpleasing to dwellers amid the “brand- 
ed summers “ of the East. 

The view from the Malvern Hills, says the writer, must always 
have been a magnificent one. 

The first time we visited Malvern, when shown into an upper chamber 
in the “ Foley Arms,’* we were literally taken aback. We can hardly say 
more than that the prospect struck us as far finer than that from the terrace 
over the Thames at Richmond. It is wider in the first place, for it stretches 
away till the billowy outlines of a softly wooded landscape blend themselves 
with the fleecy clouds that are floating on the horizon towards sunset. The 
standpoint is more commanding, and it is very gradually you realise that you 
are looking down upon breezy heaths and commons, upon eminences which 
seem at first sight to be but the accidents in a level table-land. There in the 
foreground are the bright flower-borders and the shrubberies of the hotel gar- 
dens, hanging on a steep descent towards the line of the railway ; and in the 
middle distance of a most perfectly arranged picture is a great cathedral dty, 
with frequent church spires and villages. Yet the picturesque panorama seen, 
from the windows of the hotel embraces but half a segment of the, grand 
circle on which we gaze from the summits of the solitary hills behind. 

* o. • • « • o e 

There is a cloud-capped jumble of heights to the north and the west- 
v^d| where thunderstorms will gather, in the brightest • summer day ; while 
away towards the. south and the east, all is , tranquillity and softness. The^ 
contrast is. emblematic of the stormy lives led by^tho^ who dwelt unden that 
i^adows of the Malvems, in the days when “wild Wales** was a homeFs ne^t, 
of ruthless marauders. And the memory of those troublous times is perpetuated 
in the names of the Worcestershire and the Herefordshire Beacons, the 
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Hi^venis, as the phimV implies, art ao slngki aialnefice. The ridge, rtsiag and 
gracefully fh>m crest to crest, tuns atong from north to south for a 
distance of nine miles or more. The loftiest of these crests are the Wor 
cestershire and the Hmefhrdshire Beacons, reepectivety 1,444 *and 1,370 feet in 
Mgbt. 

Consplcuotts to the northward, we see the rounded hog’s back 
of the Wrekin in Shropshire, which must have looked down on the 
castle* of the Garde Doloreuse, undyingly associated by the genius 
of Scott with the story of the Welsh inroads. In later days out- 
laws and evlL-doers found a safe refuge In the forest that then cloth- • 
ed the slopes of the hills, and covered the surrounding country with 
its thickets. 

Great is the change now-a-days; nor is there anywher%in 
England a brighter or a more attractive watering place. 

The soil is fertile^ yet singularly dry; the air is bracing and lavigorat-* 
ing ; and the water, said to be the finest in the world, has made the ** wells” 
of Malvern the headquarters of hydropathy. Dr. Gully, who had afterwards 
a less enviable notoriety when he got himself mixed up with the Balham cause 
ciUbrCy showed himself wise in his generation when he set up his establish- 
ment there. Malvern, though on the easterly slope of the hills, seems to have 
much more than its natural share of sunshine. The town stands 250 feet 
above the sea 4 evel, and«the perpetual currents of the freshest air explain the 
extraordinary purity of the atmosphere. Nowhere does the sunlight stream- 
more brightly, and nowhere are the failing shadows more sharply defined. 
The tints of the short turf upon the hills, which are rather yellow than green, 
lend themselves wondrously to the lighting up of the landscapes. It is some- 
thing between the verdure of ordinary English lawns after rain and the colour 
of the hills in Greece or in Sicily, which are only redeemed from the reproach 
of sterility by the radiant lustre of the sun-glow. Yet the Malvern Hills, un- 
like the Sussex downs, are richly covered with foliage on their lower slopes. 
Above the High Street, the gardens of charming villas and cottages, hanging 
somehow or anyhow on to the sides of the steep, run up under shady groves 
and gracefully feathering copses. And in the hottest days the sdunterers may 
fyid seats which are fiumed by the fresh breeze, although the sun-rays are 
excluded. As all roads in Christendom are said to lead to Rome^ so all the 
paths in Upper Malvern lead moro or less circuitously to the tops of the hills. 
>Ve should say there was no better place for schoolboys or schoolgirls ; foe 
health and appetite are to be had for the seeking, in the shortest run on 
tliosc downs between lesson-hours. 

The Cockn^s of the West affect the place, who, along with the 
Invalid^ patronise the donkeys, the hire of which is one of the 
Staple 'Mnstnes of the place. We come upon picnic parties too* 
in nooks and hollows, but a sharp twist over the shoulder of 
the nearest hill will soon carry us beyond all unromantic sights 
and SbbndSi 

Tkftk is nothing to be heaid but tbe sweet song of the larits ovsr-head|, 
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the bleating of un^pherdod imd tbo low tiukkt of tbe ^eep^baills. 

And there in the depths of a grassy deft are a cottage or two^ as sednded 
to all intents and purposes as if they were on an ishuid in the ^th Saas or 
an oasis in the SAhara« Should you leave one. of the meandering d^ioMiradoi 
or bridle-paths and strike straight downwards, you are likely to make tomo 
such awkward slips as Christian when be descended into the Valley of HumI* 
nation. In fact, during a drought, the turf is so slippery that yon may wtU 
lose your footing and roll down ignominiously. So in climbing^ whmi you 
have set your face to the stiff brae, you ofteu seem to be losing more than 
you gain. But as <*£xcel8ior" is of course your ultimate motto^ you are landed 
.somehow at last on the plateau of the Worcestershire Beacon, to feel yourself 
richly rewarded for your efforts. There are few situations where we care to be em- 
barrassed with a cicerone, but the top of such a Pisgah is certainly one of them^ 
If you can engage a well-informed local acquaintance as companion, so much the 
bettsar. He will follow the course of the rivers for you, as they wind down from their 
sources towards the sea ; He will trace the boundaries of counties by conspicuous 
landmarks ; he will point out the sites of memorable battle-fields ; he will show 
you cities indicated by their canopies of smoke $ he will name the hills and the 
villages, the halls and the manor-houses, till he brings you back from the great 
red pile of the Worcester Lunatic Asylum to the hotels and the hydropathic 
establishments immediately beneath your feet. 

The attraction of the place is in the air, the walks, and the in- 
numerable excursions. The cathedral cities of Worcester, Here- 
ford, and Gloucester, with their archaeological antiquities and modern 
manufactures lie within easy distance by rail. 

There are no more luxuriant landscapes in England than those 
of Worcestershire and Herefordshire ; and the counties pride them* 
selves on their staple productions of cattle, fruit, and hops. 

Nowhere is the simple practice of old-foshioned English gardening kept up 
in greater perfection. Proprietors can hardly adopt the modem Italian fashion 
without laying themselves open to the charge of Vandalism,— -without uprooting 
old associations and landmarks. Near the ancient manor-house are the pleached 
alleys between yew hedges that may date from the days of the Tudors. Impene- 
trable as they are lofty, and trimmed from tall ladders as those at Schonnbrunn, 
these hedges nevertheless seldom straggle at the bottom. The shrubberies of 
laurels and rhododendrons might serve for pheasant covers, save that their height 
would be apt to spoil the shooting at “hot comers and we need hardly say that 
these Edens of wood and water swarm with each species of tuneful songsters. 
But the whole of the country is a garden, more or less. Fruit-trees shake 
their blossoms or their fruits in showers upon the grass in odd nooks and 
corners of the straggling villages ; each fermhouse, as many a labourer's 
cottage, stands in its orchard, brilliant with the sprays of pink and white or 
With of russet and gold, according to the season $ and the moss that 
grows thickly on the. gnarled tnu^ furnishes cover and material for the nesH 
of the chaftinches. 

The farming, too, like the gardening, is somewhat old-fashio^* 
4^^ The farmers go in rather for bops aqd pasturage than for 



crops ; and, indeed^ tfie aralde kmk stead%r Itoi^ 
diminishing. ^ 

Everywhere are the irregularly shaped mead<»ws, with their fantastic ttcmks 
and comersi and their sweet itish herbage, where dairy cows and the tattle 
feeding up for the butcher pass their tranquil lives literally in clover. There 
is pretty sure to be a pool under the clump at one corner, or a shdtow stream 
ripplti^ gently along one side. And it is a pleasing picture, hi the heat of a 
breezeless noon, to see the sleek self-satisfied animals standing hoof-deep or 
ftnec-doep in the water which reflects their *' points” and their portly outlines 
huily switching their tails round their flanks, where those troublesome flies will 
settle. 

The writer gives a sketch of an excursion to the city of Here- 
ford and thence down the Wye. Of Hereford he says : — 

Turn which way we will, there is something picturesque or pleasing, — 
ancient houses with projecting upper storeys,, and whitewashed fronts interlaced 
with blackened beams of oak ; quaint corners, where crumbling walls are over- 
shadowed by venerable apple-trees ; bits of the city walls $ lanes dipping 
between grass-grown dust-heaps into hollows ; sleeping stretches of shaded water, 
where the swans and ducks take life very leisurely. Then at the comers of 
the streets we read the old Saxon names, raising historic memories, and suggest- 
ive of local archaeological associations. Oifa Street, for instance, which reminds 
us of the neighbouring ** OfTa’s Dyke,** of which the remains are stiil to be 
traced, and which was thrown up in the reign of that kinglet of the Saxons, 
as a standing barrier against the incursions of the Britons. 

Later on he writes 

There are few prettier or pleasanter walks in Hereford than that from 
Ledbury to Malvern by way of Eastnor Castle, skirting the walls of Eastnor* 
Park under canopies of magnificent foliage. The last time we walked it was 
ip a heavy thunder-plump, when scarcely a drop came through those 
umbrellas of nature’s providing. Eastnor, the seat of the late Earl Somers, 
contains a good collection of Italian paintings, tapestries, and other 
objects of art ; and the castle, built after designs by Smirke^ is 
no bad imitation of the feudal fortress of the middle ages. But a more 
interesting sight for the, pedestrian is the famous yew avenue, which runs for 
several miles along the Roman Ridgeway, believed to have been originally a 
British road. In feet, the yew seems to flourish at Eastnor as it flourishes 
nowhere else— Norbury in Surrey, with its famous Druids* Grove, not excepted. 

Worcester, delightfully situated on tlie Severn, has still greater 
vftdety of interest Thanks to its glass, its pottery ware, and its 
river^trade, it grows bigger and bigger each succeeding year, and 
numbers alfeady over 40,000 inhabitants. 

In Worcester, the , old and the new orde^ of things touch everywhere, if 
they denot actually meet and mingle. There are spacious suburbs, ever extend- 
ing themselves ; there are hustling streets with brood pavements and busy 
river-wharves ; there are handsome bridges, and big warehouses, and bigger 
mannfectories with tall dumneye; and long, rows of brick cottagee fer workmen, 
vfeteh may be comfontibte^ but qisuredly ace not ornamental ; and there aie 
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boats and low bUck lighters plying <m the river. Qut| on the other hand, we 
have graceful spires of old churches, ringing in the lofty cadiedral too^ The 
broad streets narrow suddenly, making sharp turns round odd comers, losing 
themselves among lanes tunning up and down hiU.. There are weather-stained 
buildings, sacred or municipal, preserved or restored, or partially rebuilt; 
there is one venerable fortified gateway, and another airy medieval arch ; and In 
streets with antiquated names like Foregate and the Fryars, are timbered 
houses with such open galleries as used to look down on the courtyards of our 
inns and hostelries, when the owners of waggons liked to keep an eye on their 
goods, and when guests had to shout for the waiters in place of ringing for 
them. 

The writer concludes with a brief account of the Worcester 
manufactures, including the glove manufactory of Messrs, Dent, 
Allcroft & Co., which single firm employ from 12,000 to 15,000 
women, who mostly make the gloves at home. The firm use up 
the skins of no less than five million lambs and kids in the course 
of each year. 

Some Translations from the Russian of Lermontoff. 
By A. E. Staley. — We quote three of the four translations given, 
which, if not particularly original in their ideas, possess an uncon- 
vential freshness and natural pathos, which is very pleasing. With 
the second may be compared Sir Walter Scott’s Lullaby of an 
Infant Chief, containing the lines— 

O hush thee, my babie, the time will soon come 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum. 

I. 

The Cup of Life :“Chasha Jhizni.” 

We quaff life's cup with dim, 

With covered eyes ; 

We blur its golden rim 
With tears and sighs. 

When from our brows at death 
The bonds shall fall, 

And with them vanisheth 
False festival, — 

Then shall we see that nought 
The cup outpours : 

A dream the draught so sought. 

And that— not ours. 


II. 

Cossack Cradle-Sono: **Spi, MlAdenets Moi.” 
Sleep, sleep, my pretty son, 

Bayushka bayou ; 

Calm shines the moon upon 
Thy cradle pillow. 
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While 1 my storlee 
While 1 my songs coo» 

Closed be thiiie eyesi sleep welt, 
Bayushka bayou. 

Turbid the Terek roars 
O’er pebbles fretting ; 

Tchechens lurk on its shores. 
Their daggers whetting. 

Father's a soldier tried, 

Steeled to war, constant, tme 

So sleep in peace, my pride, 
Bayushka bayou. 

Thou too shalt live to know 
A life of quarrel— 

Bold foot in stirrup throw, 

Grasp a gun-barrel ; 

Thy saddle-cloth all fine 
Will I with silk sew. 

Sleep, sleep, own child of mine, 
Bayushka bayou. 

Thy heart of Cossack breed. 
Thy mien shall brave be ; 

1*11 see the mount thy steed, 

And farewell wave me ; 

Many a bitter tear 
Will in the night flow. 

Sleep, sleep, my angel dear, 
Bayushka bayou. 

Weary with long delay 
I shall be pining, 

Murmuring prayers all day 
At nights divining 
far away, for home 
Fining art fAou too. 

Sleep, sleep, till troubles come, 
Bayushka bayou. 

I’ll give thee for thy road 
An image worthy : 

Do thou in prayer to God 
Place it before thee ; 

And, on the eve of fight. 

On mother dream thou. 

Sleep, sleep, my soul's delight 
Bayushka bayou. 
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Away from the prison^^shade 1 
Give me the broad daylight ; 

Bring me a black-eyed maid, 

A steed daik-maned as night. 

First the maiden ^ir 
Will I kiss on her ruddy lips. 

Then the dark steed shall bear 
Me, like the wind, to the steppes. 

But the heavy door hath a bar, 
The prison-window is high ; 

The black-eyed maiden afar 
In her own soft bed doth lie ; 

In meadow green the horse, 
Unbridled, alone, at ease, 

Gallops a playful course, 

And tosses his tail to the breeze. 

Lonely am I, unjoying, 

Amid.bare prison-walls : 

The light in the lamp is dying— 
Dimmer the shadow falls ; 

And only, without my room, 

I hear the measured ring 

Of the sentry’s steps in the gloom, 
As he treads, unanswering. 
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Jack’s Courtship : A Saflor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By W. Clark 
Russbll ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

Chapter XX 1 X.~I save a Child’s Life. 

„ XXX.— Florence Confesses. 

H XXXI.— In the North-East Trades. 

A Sonj; in Three Parts. By Jeam InOSLOW ... ... ... ... — 

The Witchery of Archery. By Charles jAMBS Longman ... ... — 

Earthquakes in England. By Richard A. Proctor ... ... ... — 

A Blue Grass Penelope. Chaps. Ill and IV. By Bret Harts ... ... — 

y Thackeray and the Theatre. By Dottoh Cook ... ... ... 954 

Madam. Chaps. XXXVI— XXXIX* By Mrs. Ouphant ... ... — 

Thackeray and the Theatre.— We learn from an editorial 
note that this article was written by Mr. Dutton Cook as a companion 
to his paper on “ Dickens as a Dramatic Critic/* which appeared in 
Longman'^ in May 1883. The writer did not live to see the article 
in type. 

Thackeray is hardly to be reckoned among dramatists. In his story of 
* Lovel the Widower’ he protested with mock seriousness that he did not desire 
to impart a tragic air to that production, ** though that I can write tragedy,” he 
added, “ plays of mine (of which envious managers never could be got to see 
the merit) I think will prove when they appear in my posthumous works.” Of 
.course these tragic plays had no real existence ; nevertheless, a rebuff or two 
from the managers he had certainly experienced. After his death there was 
published his little comedy ' The Wolves and the Lamb,* the foundation and 
first cause of the novel of * Lovel the Widower.’ This, his only contribution 
to the literature of the stage, if indeed it may be so ambitiously described, was 
written presumably about the year 1854 ; it contains allusions to the Crimean 
War and to Mrs. Gaskell’s fine novel of * Ruth,’ then recently published. * The 
Wolves and the Lamb’ was offered in turn to Mr. Alfred Wigan and to 
Mr. Bttckstone, the managers of the Olympic and the Haymarket Theatres 
respectively. It was judged, however, that the play was not very well suited 
to the stage— the story kicked interest and its tendencies were rather farcical ; 
the 4 ramaiU persons offered few opportunities to their representatives ; the 
supply of dialogue was excessive ; there was a deficiency of action, dec. Sub- 
duing their natural anxiety to print the name of Thackeray upon their 
programmes, the managers returned the play to its author. He viewed their 
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decision as quite 6 nal in the matter, and abandoned all hope of witnessing the 
production upon the scene of 'The Wolves and the Lamb.* The play has 
indeed never been represented : it was soon converted to other uses. The first 
number of the * Comhill Magazine,’ published in 1B60, contained the opening 
chapters of the novel of *l.ovel the Widower,’ into which the comedy of ' The 
Wolves and the Lamb* had been transformed. The story was supposed to be 
told by one of the characters, Mr. Batchelor, of Beak Street, who had figured 
in the play as Captain Touchit. Other of the characters had also undergone 
a change of name : Mr. Lovel, Lady Baker, Bedford, and Bessy had originally 
been called Milliken, Lady Kicklebury, Howell, and Julia. Great part of the 
original dialogue was preserved, but there were many variations of a minor sort. 
The scene was changed bom Richmond to Putney, and a new personage. 
Mr. Drencher, “ the great, healthy, florid, scarlet-whiskered** medical man, was 
added to the novel. The stage directions in ‘ The Wolves and the Lamb* are 
often curiously explicit. Here, for instance, is the author’s careful description 
of the scene of ** Milliken’s villa at Richmond,” where the whole action passes : — 
Two drawing-rooms opening into one another. The late Mrs. MilUken’s 
portrait over the mantelpiece ; book-cases, writing-tables, piano, newspapers, 
a handsomely-furnished saloon. The back room opens, with very large windows, 
on the lawn and pleasure-ground ; gate and wall, over which the heads of a 
cab and carriage are seen as persons arrive. Fruit and a ladder on the walls. 
A door to the dining-room, another to the sleeping apartments,” &c. Before 
Captain Touchit enters “ the head of a handsome cab is to be seen over the garden 
gate ; ” and presently “ an altercation between cabman and Captain Touchit 
appears to be going on,” &c. The carrying out of these instructions would have 
imposed some trouble upon the stage manager of the period and his assis- 
tants. 

Thackeray was not to succeed as a dramatist ; apart from the 
rejection by the managers of his * Wolves and the Lamb* he was not 
permitted, indeed, to run any risks or to encounter any disappoint- 
ments in connection with the stage. He turned his unacted play 
into a story ; but he did not suffer at the hands of the adapters ; 
he was not required to look on the while his stories were hacked 
and hewn into plays. His great liking for the theatre, his interest 
in its transactions, his hearty appreciation of its humours, these are 
constantly manifested in his works. It was his wont to laugh at the 
stage, but his laughter was very kindly and but thinly disguised his 
love. 

He was a constant playgoer. The earlier papers he contributed to a 
magazine, dealing with his life in Paris when Louis Philippe was king, included 
an essay upon the French stage of that period, its dramas and melodramas. He 
pronounced that there were three kinds of drama in France, and that these 
might be subdivided. There was the old classical drama, well-nigh dead, and 
full time too . . . ancient French tregedy, red-heeled, patched, and be-periwigg. 
ed ; the fair Rachel was trying to revive this genrs and to untomb Racine ; 
but, as he held, she could only galvanise the corpaei not revivify it ; it was still 
in its grave, and it was only the ghost and not the body that the fair Jewess had 
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totted. Then there was the coiiiedy of the day, wtth its gay celcmels^ amayt 
ividows, and silly htaband% of which M. Scilbe was the father. ** Ho# "'that 
unfortunate seventh commandnieot has been maltreated by himjmd hfo disdplesi 
You wilt see £>ar pieces at the Oymnase td a night, and, so snxe as you see them, 
four husbands shall be wickedly used. When is this joke to cease V* Finally, 
there was the drama, that great monster which had sprung into llfh of late y^s, 
of which Victor Hugo and Alescandre Duynas were the well-known and respect- 
able guardians. The great Hugo's plays Invariably contained a monster—a 
* delightful monster saved by one virtue;*' Triboulet, Lucr6ce Borgia, Mary 
Tudor, Quasimodo, and others. But to the great Dumas half a dozen monsters 
were necessary, to whom mnrder was nothing, common intrigue and breakage! 
of the seventh commandment nothing, but who lived and moved ** in a vas 
delightful complication of crime that could not easily be conceived in England, 
much less described.” Of the famous Mile. Georges he wrote : ** When 1 think 
over the number of crimes that I have seen her commit I am filled with wonder 
at her greatness and the greatness of the poets who have conceived such 
charming horrors for her.” In the ‘Tour de Nesle’ he had seen her make 
love to and murder her sons. He had seen her as Lucr^ce Borgia poison a 
company of no less than nine gentlemen at Ferrara, including an affectionate 
son in the number ; he had seen her as Madame de BrinvilUers kill off a number 
of respectable relations in the first four acts, and at the last he had seen her 
enter shuddering, ghastly, barefooted, in a white sheet, and actually burned 
at the stake I Looking back at the grand dramas which had been produced In 
Pails daring the last half a dozen years, it seemed to him that a man, thinking over 
all he bad seen, the many prodigious crimes by which he had been interested 
and excited, might well be heartily ashamed of the manner in which he had spent 
his time and of the hideous kind of mental intoxication in which he had 
permitted himself to indulge. 

In an earlier paper he had discoursed concerning a certain 
" Catholic reaction,” as it was called, which was distinguishing French 
art and literature at the time. He discovered the same Catholic 
reaction on the stage. 

The theatres of the Boulevards had produced a series of quasi-religious 
plays very edifying to the Parisians, who thus were provided with more 
Biblical history than had fallen to their share during the whole of their lives 
before. In the course of a few seasons he had seen produced “ The Wander- 
ing Jew,” “ Belshazzaris Feast,” “ Nebuchadnezzar,” “The Massacre of the 
Innocents,” “Joseph and his Brethren,” “ The Passage of the Red Sea,” and “ The 
Deluge*” Even at the Th^lre Frangais had been presented Dumas* tragedy 
of “Caligula,” which “brought avast quantity of religion before the footlights.” 
The critics had received the play but coldly, had even censured it freely ; but 
tbepubltc had applauded. The public, said Dumas, was so much more religious 
than the critics : it understood him so much better. During four hours, with 
pious attention. It watched the action of the piece in all its serpentine windings ; 
it listened to the sound of its rolling 'riveriof thoughts, new and bold it might be, 
yet chaste and grave nevertheless. The play could boast no particularly pious 
origin. As the author confeased, it had been, In the HifBt instance, designed for 
raneom's Cirque, ^ the intfoduetioa of a perkuming steed of many accomtdish* 



meatfly was m figure aa Indtatus, the horse of CMguta* JOwim was bu<;y 
writing hifl play wheu news was brought him : ** Indtatus a reca dHm de ses 
camarades un coup de pied qui lui a cassd la cpisse ; 11 a fatlu Vabattre.** 
Franconi had no &ther need for the play From an equestrian drama £>r thw 
Cirque * Caligula* was converted, therefore, into a poetic tragedy for the f^ranpafs. 
Dumas had been anxious that his hero should enter into a car drawn by real 
horses. But the committee of the Com^die absolutely refused to aliow hpises 
to appear on tbeir stage } the innovation would be destructive of their best* 
traditions ; it would be a desecration. ** On m^ odrait des femmes,’* wrote 
Dumas. *‘JHnventai le chant des Heures et le char de Caligula fut traind 
par des femmes ; ce qui dtaijt bien autrement mmral.” This was In 1837. 

Thackeray fqund that, all things considered, the tragedy of 
* Caligula’ was a decent tragedy; as decent, that is, as the; 
characters of the l^ro and heroine, Caligula and Messalina, would 
permit it to be. Caligula was killed at the end of the performance and 
Messalina was comparatively well-behaved throughout, the more 
religious qualities of the work being represented by a Christian 
maiden, one Stella, who, while staying on a visit to her aunt, near 
Narbonne, had been fortunate enough to be converted to Christian-* 
Ity by no less a person than Mary Magdalene I 

But Dumas’s play of ‘ Don Juan de Marana’ was far fn advance 
of Caligula in regard to sacred or profane excesses and eccentricities. 

The subject was, of course, of Spanish origin ; the story dealt with that con- 
test between a good and a bad angel for the possession of an immortal soul 
which has occupied a good many plays and operas ; and the scene was laid, 
as Thackeray describes, “ in a vast number of places — in heaven (where we 
have the Virgin Mary, and little angels in blue, swinging censers before her 1 ), 
cn eaith, under the earth, and in a place still lower but not mentionable to 
cars polite.” The hero closely resembles his namesake, celebrated by Mozart, 
Mohdre, and others, and ** unites the virtues of Lovelace and Lacenaire.” The 
first act contains half a dozen of murders and intrigues. In the second act 
Don Juan flogs his elder brother and runs away with his sister-in-law. In the 
third he fights a duel with a rival and kills him, whereupon the lady-love of 
his victim takes poison and dies in great agonies upon the stage. In the 
fourth act Don Juan, having entered a church to carry off a nun, is seized by 
the statue of one of the ladies he has previously victimised, and made to be- 
hold the ghosts of all the unfortunate persons whose deaths he has caused. 
These apparitions, clothed in white sheets and preceded by wax candles, de* 
dare tbeir names apd qualities and call in chorus fyr vengeance upon Don 
Juan. An angel descends carrying a flaming sword and demands, “ Is there 
no voice In favour of Don Juan de Marana?” whereupon Don Juan's father 
quits his coffin to implore pardon for his son 5 and the nun Don Juan would 
have scandalously ^borne away from her convent, who proves indeed to be 
the good spirit of the house of Marana, who has gone to the length of los- 
ing her wings and forfeiting her place in heaven in order to keep company 
with Don Juan on eartle and, if possible, t<K convert him,” acUially flies to the 
skies to beg the divine permission to remain with him here below. The cur- 
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tfla 49tw5 up to the sound of hafipi^ ^covors ddg^ 

ing In the dou4s» the the good angel of ManUtd upon her kn«hs oghre 
up her extraordhsary prayer. It is granted» and She descends^ to eimh to love 
and to go mad and to die for Don Juan 1 ^ the reader, as Thackeray 6b* 
serves, ** will require no further explanation In order to be satisfied as to the 
moral of this pl^; but Is it not a very bitter satiid upon the obuntry which 
calls itself the politest nation in the world that the IneidentSi the indecency^ 
the coarse blasphemyi and the vulgar wit of this piece should find admirers 
amcmg tlie public and procure reputation for the authorf** Yet the theatrical 
censorship, which Louis Philippe had restored, found no fault with the mora- 
lity of‘*Z>en Juan de Marana** and works of its class. ** Here is a man/* writes 
Thackeray of Dumas, ‘*who seizes upon saints and angels merely to put sen- 
timents in their mouths which might suit a nymph of Drury Lane. He shows 
heaven in order that he may carry debaudi into it ; and avails himself of the 
most sacred and sublime parts of nut creed as a vehicle for a scene-painter’s 
skill or an occasion for a handsome actress to wear a new dress.” 

Another admired play at this time was entitled 'Le Maudit 
des Mers,* which proved to be an early version of the legend of the 
flying Dutchman, and may have had its share in producing Wag* 
ner*s Opera, * Der Fliegende Hollaaden’ 

The hero is the familiar Dutch captain who, in the midst of a storm at 
sea, while his crew were on their knees at prayer, “ blasphemed and drank 
punch ] but what was his astonishment at beholding an archangel, with a 
sword all covered with flaming resin, who told him that as he m this hour 
of dauger was too daring or too wicked to utter a prayer, he never should 
cease roammg the seas until he could find some being who would pray to 
heaven for him!” Once only in hundred years was the captain allowed to 
land for this purpose, and the play runs through four centuries m as many 
acts, setting forth the agonies and the unavailing attempts of the unfoitutiate 
Dutchman. In the second act he betrays ar^Yngin of the Sun to a follower 
of Pizarro. In the third act he assassinates the heroic William of Nassau, 
tint the angel with the flaming sword reappears to condemn him again to be 
lonely and tempest-tossed for a hundred years more. “Treachery,” says the 
spirit, “cannot lessen thy punishment; crime will not obtain thy release. A 
mfr/ A ia mer/” In the fourth act, however, he lands in America to find 
It prowd of peasants wearing Italian costumes, “ edebrating in a quadrille the 
victories of Washington.” The Dutchman is fortunate enough to find a virtuous 
maiden to pray for him. Forthwith “the curse is removed, the punishment is 
over, and a celestial vessel with angels on the decks and sweet little cherubs 
fluttering about the shrouds and the poop appear to receive him.” 

Tp the critic the drama of Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, 
and the enlightened classes seemed to be profoundly immoral and 
absurd, the while he found the drama of the common pec^e absurd, 
It mig^t be, but good and right-hearted. 

“ If they borrow a story from the sacred books they garble it withUttt mercy 
and udee sad liberties with the text ; but they do not deal In descriptions of the 
agitoeably wicked or aSk pity and admiration for tender-hearted czitofoals and 



phiUmthtopIcttiui^Qfti^ astheirb«ttenrda isvieedti BotttevtMs ; and 
k fo fine to hear the andtence as a tyrant king roars oat cruel sthtehCeadf death, 
orabeteavhdmdl^erpleadsforthe life of her child, making their remarks on 
the circumstances of the scene. \Ahy le greditt P growls an indignant coimtiyman* 
^Huei moHatrik V says a grisette in a fury. You see very fat old men crying like 
babies, and like babies sucking enormous sticks of barley-sugar.’’ I^he Succei|fu1 
melodramas of’ La Duchesse de la VaubalKdre’ and ’ Hermann I’lvrogne’ »tt cited 
in proof of the popuiar morality, the general joy in the discomfituni of vice and the 
triumph of virtue. Of course the villain of the story was always an aristocrat, h Wicked 
count or a licentious marquis, brought to condign punishment just before the fal( 
of the curtain. ’’And too good reason,’* adds the critic, ” have the French people 
had to lay such crimes to the charge of the aristocracy, who are expiating now 
on the stage the wrongs which they did a hundred years since. The aristocracy 
is dead now ; but the theatre lives upon traditions \ and don’t let us be too scornful 
at such simple legends as are handed down by the people from race to race.” 

Other plays dealt with English life and character, the intention 
of the dramatists being occasionally satirical. 

A little Christmas piece at the Palais Royal parodied the balloon voyage 
across the Channel of Messrs. Green and Monck Mason, ” and created a good 
deal of laughter at the expense of John Bull.’* Two English noblemen, designated 
Milor Cricri and Milor Hanneton, were important characters. Dumas’s diama 
of ’* Kean, on Gdnie et Ddsordre,” was designed by its author and received by 
the public ” as a faithful portraiture of English manners.” The absurdities of this 
work have been often described. In the end Kean goes'suddenly mad and so 
cruelly Insults the Prince of Wales that his Royal Highness determines to 
transport the tragedian to Botany Bay, a sentence which is afterwards commuted 
to banishment to New York. In a scene representing the “ Coal Hole Tavern,” 
ailed the “ Trou de Charbon’* and supposed to be situated upon the banks of the 
Thames, “a company of English- women are introduced, and they all wear 
pinafaresy as if the British female,” writes Thackeray, were in the invariable 
habit of wearing this outer garment, or slobbering her gown without it.” An 
earlier play related the sorrows of Queen Caroline. George the Fourth was 
made to play a most despicable part, and Signor Bergami fought a duel with Lord 
Londonderry. In the last act the House of Lords was represented, and Sir 
Brougham made an eloquent speech on the Queen’s behalf. “ Presently the shouts 
of the mob were heard without ; from shouting they proceed to pelting ; and 
pasteboard brickbats and cabbages came fiying among the representatives of 
our hereditary legislature. At this unpleasant junctuie, Sir Hardinge, the 
Secretary at War, rises and calls in the military ; the act ends in a general row and 
the ignominious fall of Lord Liverpool, laid low by a brickbat from the mob.” 
The Englishman of the French theatre, it was noted, wore almost invariably a 
red wig, leather gaiters, and ” a long white upper Benjamin.” In a play called ’* Le 
Naufrage de la Mdduse,” the deck of an English ship of war was represented, 
where all the English officers ” appeared in light blue or green coats (the lamplight 
prevented our distinguishing the colour accurately) and top ^oots !” 

In the character of Mr, Charles J. Yellowplush Thackeray 
reviewed, humorously enough, and yet with a severity that was well 
deserved, the quasi-poetic play of ‘ The Sea Captain/ which Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulvver gave to the stage in 1839. 
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> It was not onljr the play t 9 iat was «atiri«ed|howev^ ; the 4 niin«tbt M 
an injudicious pre&ce-^gotistical, ptettatlxmSi and peevish* wh^ch tendefed him 
peculiarly liable to cHticism^ The hostility of certain revtewei^ be attributed to> 
prejudice against his political opinions He was professing Liberal principles, 
at this time. Onbehalf of his playhe pleaded that its deficicncEea were due In 
great part to his “ uncertain health and broken spirits,” and he denounced fho 
systematic depreciation and opposition it had been his misfortune to encounter 
from the general contributors to the periodical press, and avowed that the endea- 
vours made ** to cavil, to distort, to misrepresent, and, in fine, if possible, to run down^ 
had occasionally haunted ^cven the hours of composition to check the inspiration 
and damp the ardour.” Mr. Yellowplush, who pretended to have seen the perfor- 
mance from the gallery of the Haymarket, and to have afterwards, in his pantry, over 
** a glass of beer and a cold oyster,” dashed off his article ** on the dresser, while 
his friend and fellow-servant, John Thomas Smith, wrote a supplementary re- 
view, ‘across the knife-board,” made very merry over both play and preface. The 
drollery did not merely consist in that strange system of misspelling which 
Mr. Yellowplush had adopted, in imitation perhaps of the Winifred Jenkins of 
Smollett, and which long continued to be a source of amusement to the readers of 
Thackeray ; the footman’s criticisms were extremely comical, while they were 
distinguished by the soundest sense. One example must suffice : — ** Take my 
advise, honerable sir— >listen to a humble footmin,” wrote Mr. Yellowplush ; “ it’s 
generally best in poetry to understand puffickly what you mean yourself and to 
ingspressyour meaning clearly afrerwoods — in the simpler words the better 
praps. You lUay, for instans, call a coronet a coronal, an ” ancestral coronal,” 
if you like, as you might call a hat a ** swart sombrero,” a ** glossy four and nine,” 
a ^ silken helm to storm impermeable and lightsome as the breezy gossamer” t 
but in the long run it’s as well to call it a hat. It is a hat ; and that name is 
quite as poetticle as another. I think it’s Plato or else Harrystottle, who ob- 
serves that what we call a rose by any other name would smell as sweet. Confess 
now, dear Barinet, don’t you long to call it a polyanthus ?” Of the drama of 
* The Sea Captain* little was heard after its first season until, accorded the new 
name of ’The Rightful Heir,’ it was revived at the Lyceum in 1868. Due atten- 
tion bad been paid to Mr. Yeilowplush’s criticisms and suggestions ; the work 
had undergone considerable change. No larger measure of success, however, 
was awarded to ’ The Rightfu’ Heir’ than twenty years before had been obtained 
by * The Sea Captain.’ 

There are few other examples of Thackeray's appearance as a 
dramatic critic. " I like to see children enjoying a pantomime, ” 
he wrote in Punch " upon one occasion, signing himself ” Brown 
the Elder,*' and presently, describing himself as “ Mr. Spec,** he 
related how he had fulfilled a solemn engagement made during 
the mid<»summer holidays to go with his young friend Augustus 
Jones to a Christmas pantomime at Covent Garden Theatre. 

la those days the pantomime was not the sole entertainment of the evening; 
the performances commenced with ” one of Mr. Boysteris comedies of English 
life.” Mr. Spec could not help remarking how like the comedy was to life ; 
how the gentlemea always say * thou’ and ’prythee’ and ’go to^’and talk about 
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heathen goddesMsto each other 1 ho» the (ervoate are al«K)re their particular 
iittimates ; how when there is serious love-making between a gentleniaii and lady^ 
a comic attachipent invariably springs up between the valet and waiting-tnald 
pf eadi I how Lady Grace Gadabout, when she calls upon Rose Ringdove lo pay 
a morning visit, appears in a low satin dress with jewels in her hair j how Sauce- 
box, her attendant, wears diamond brooches and rings on her fingers ; while Mrs* 
Tallyho, on the other hand, transacts all the business of life in a riding habity 
and always points her jokes by a cut of the whip.” The comedy opened with a 
conversation between Frank Nightrake and Bob Fitzoffley, Frank being represented 
by the light comedian Stupor, attired in a very close-fitting chintz dressing- 
gown lined with glazed red calico, while Bob was personated by Bulger, ** a meri* 
torious man, but very stout and nearly fifty years of age,” dressed in a rhubarb- 
coloured body coat with brass buttons, a couple of under-waistcoats, a blue satin 
stock with a paste brooch in it., and an eighteen-penny cane, which he never let 
out of his hand, and with which he poked fun at everybody.” A close descrip- 
tion of the pantomime follows. It was entitled “Harlequin and the Fairy of the 
Spangled Pocket-handkerchief ; or, the Dream of the Enchanted Nose.” Mr. 
Spec writes, “Lives there the man with soul so dead, the being ever so 
d/ase and travel-worn, who does not feel some shock and thrill still just at the 
moment when the bell — the dear and familiar bell of your youth — begins to 
tinkle and the curtain to rise, and there stand revealed the large shoes and 
ankles, the flesh-coloured leggings, the crumpled knees, the gorgeous robes 
and masks finally, of the actors ranged on the stage to shout the opening 
chorus? All round the house you hear a great gasping a-ha-a from a 
thousand children’s throats. Enjoyment is going to give place to hope ; desire 
is about to be realised. O, you blind little brats ; clap your hands and crane 
over the boxes, and open your eyes with happy wonder. Clap your hands now 1 
In three weeks more the Reverend Doctor Swishtail expects the return of his 
young friends to Sugarcane House,” In one of the “ Roundabout Papers” of i86i 
the author deals again with the subject and sets forth how he went to two panto- 
mimes with little Bob Miselton — one at the Theatre of Fancy ; the other at the 
Fairy Opera, “ and I don’t know which we liked the best,’* he adds. At the Fancy 
the theme was “ Hamlet” ; at the Opera “ William the Conqueror” formed the sub- 
ject. “Very few men in the course of nature,’* he reflects, “can expect to see all 
the pantomimes in one season ; but I hope to the end of my life I shall never 
forego reading about them in that delicious sheet of the ‘ Times’ which appears on 
the morning after Boxing Day, Perhaps reading is even better than seeing. The 
best way, I think, is to say you ate ill, lie in bed, and have the paper for two hours, 
reading all the way down from Drury Lane to the Britannia at Hoxton.” The 
initial letter to this “ Roundabout Paper*’ contains an admirable “ back view” of 
Thackeray, by the late Frederick Walker. 

In ‘ Vanity Fair * the allusions to the theatre are few. But in 
* Pendennia * we are introduced to the beautiful Miss Fotheringay 
and the other members of Mr. Manager Bingley's Company per- 
forming at the Chatteriss Theatre, 

Mr. Bows is the first fiddler in the orchestra, and the money Is taken at the 
doors by a slumberous old lady, who is explained by Mr. Foker to be “Mrs. Drops!* 
cum, Bingley’s mothcr-in-law, gr^at in Lady Macbeth.” Miss Fotheringa/s Mrs. 
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is support^ by the Countess Wkutenen of Mrs» Bingtey) the Bwm St^s*' 
fonh of Garbett^ the Tobias of Oott ; by Htcktt Miss TbaokthwMts^ and 
the Stranger of Btngley, in pantaloons and Hessiaiv»» with a laige^doak and beaver 
hat| and a hearse feather ** drooping over his rnddlied old lice, and only pardally 
concealing his great buckled brown wig.** He wears, too, upon his little finger^ 
which he allows to quiver out of his cloak, a large sham diamond ring, covering 
the first joint of the finger and twiddling in the faces of the pit” It had belonged 
to George Frederick Cooke, who had had it from Mr. Quin, who may have bought 
it for a shilling 1 Nevertheless, ** Bingley fancied the world was fascinated by its 
glitter.” Upon the occasion of her benefit Miss Fotheringay represents Ophelia 
and Susan in Jeirold^s nautical drama. Mr. Hornbull from London was the 
Hamlet of the night, Bingley modestly contenting himself with the part of Horatio, 
and reserving his chief strength for William in “ Black-eyed Susan.” Gott was 
the Admiral and Garbetts the Captain. The artful Major Pendennis would have 
Miss Fotheringay removed from Chatteriss, and to effect that object brings into 
action Dolphin the London manager, who figures also, it may be noted, in “ Lovel 
the Widower” as the employer of Bessy Bellenden in the ballet-girl period of 
her career. Dolphin comes to Chatteriss, tall and portly gentleman, with a 
booked nose and a profusion of curling brown hair and whiskers, gorgeously 
dressed with rich under-waistcoats, many splendid rings and pins and chains, 
and shaking out odours of bergamot from his yellow silk handkerchief. He is 
of the Jewish nation, if his portrait is to be trusted. Dolphin attends the theatre 
and witnesses the performance of Cora by Miss Fortheringay, “ uncommonly 
handsome in white raiment and a leopard’s skin, with a sun upon her breast and 
five tawdry bracelets on her beautiful glancing arms,” It was in vain that Bingley, 
as Rolla, darted about the stage and yelled like Kean ; that Mrs. Bingley, as 
Elvira presumably, raised her voice and bellowed like a bull of Bashan ; that 
Garbetts and Rowkins and Miss Ronney tried each of them the force of their 
charms or graces, and acted and swaggered and scowled and spouted their very 
loudest. Dolphin gave attention only to the efforts of Miss Fortheringay, forth- 
with offered her an engagement in London, and fairly removed her from the 
history of Arthur Pendennis, When he next met her she had quitted the stage 
and become my Lady Mirabel, the wife of Sir Charles, “an old beau in a star and 
a blonde wig.” 

In * Esmond’ is introduced an interesting picture of the theatre 
of Queen Anne’s time, 

Harry Esmond accompanies Lord Castlewood and Lord Mohun to the Duke’s 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The play is one of Mr. Wycherley’s, ‘ Love in 
a Wood,* Mrs. Bracegirdle performs the girl’s part in the comedy. She is dis- 
guised as a page, and comes and stands before the gentlemen as they sit on the 
stage. She looks over her shoulder with a pair of arch black eyes and laughs at 
my Lord Castlewood, and asks what mis the gentleman from the country, and had 
he had bad news from Bullock Fair ? The fatal duel between Lord Castlewood iind 
Mohun was impending. Between the acts of the play the gentlemen cross the stage 
and converse freely. There were two of Lord Mohun’s party , Captwn Macartney 
in a mihtmry habit, and a gentleman in a suit of blue v^vet and silver, in a frur 
periwig with a rich fall of point of Venice lace*— my lord the Eari of Warwick 
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and lfoll^nd. MyJord Has a paper of oranges ; he offers* the. tp the acw 
tressesy'jc^ing with them. ‘^And Mrs. Bracegirdle When 'm>r . L^' Mehw 
said something ryde, turned on him, and asked him what^ he did^^f^ 
whether he and his fnends had come to stab anybody else as dii^ 

Will Mountfort ? My . Lord’s dark face grew darker at this taanVand.Mx^ 
mischievous fatal look. They that saw it remembered it and said so 
The picture is impressive, although one or two of its details may 
tioned. Perhaps the play was not 'Love in a Wood,’ but some other fconfadyib 
The disguise of a page is not worn by any of the ladles in Mr. '\^ych^e/a 
comedy, and Mrs. Bracegirdle is not known ever to havp sustained any part 
in that work, which was revived at Drury Lane in 1718, the playbills stating 
that it had not been represented for thirty years. And perhaps in Queen 
Anne’s time the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields had ceased to be called after the 
Duke of York, who had become James 11 , andhad abdicated his throne. Moreover, 
Lord Mohun, whose Christian name, by the by, was Charles, and not Henry, 
appears from his portrait by Kneller to have been a man of fair complexion* * 

The stage of the early part of George the Third’s time is par- 
ticularly described in 'The Virginians.* The Warringtons and 
the Lambert family attend the performance of Mr, John Home’s 
famous tragedy of “ Douglas ” at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Mr. Spranger Barry is superb as young Norval ,a Highlander in white satin 
slashed breeches and red boots. The beautiful Mrs. Woffington affects to tears 
even the Grenadiers on guard upon each side of the stage, according to the 
custom of the time. Mr. George Warrington reads his tragedy of ' Carpezan* 
to a select party of gentlemen, including among th era the learned Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, assembled at Mr. Spencer’s chambers in Fig-tree Court. Mr. John- 
son recollects that he had read at Oxford in Meteranus, in the Theatrum 
Universum, the story of Mr, Warrington’s tragedy, which is afterwards pro- 
duced at Covent Garden Theatre, and obtains great success. “Mr. Warring- 
ton records that the part of Carpezan was filled by Barry, that Shuter was 
the old nobleman, that Reddish made an excellent Ulric, and the King of 
Bohemia was represented by Mr. Geoghagan, or Hagan as he was called op 
the stage, who looked and played the part to perfection. Mrs. Woffington w^s 
thought to look too old for the heroine, but her dying scene greatly aftected 
and. delighted the audience. Mr. Rich, the manager, had placed the play 
upon the stage very elegantly ; though there was some doubt whether in the 
march of Janissaries, in the last act, he had been correct in introducing a 
favourite elephant which had figured in various pantomimes, aud by which one 
of Mr. Warrington’s black servants marched in a Turkish habit” Amidst 
general applause Mr. Barry announced the play for repetition, and stated it 
to be the work of a young gentleman of Virginia, his first attempt in the dra- 
matic style. 

Mr. Warrington’s second attempt was much less fortunate. Although pro- 
duced at Drury Lane under Mr. Garrick’s auspices, and although Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, wearing 'a laced waistcoat, and accompanied by his famous friend 
Mr. Reynolds, countenanced the performance by sitting in the fix>nt boxes, the 
poetic tragedy of " Pocahontas” was swiftly and surely condemned by the audience. 
" One of the causes of failure,” explains the dramatist, "was my actual fidelity to his- 
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totjr.* The ciuract6n wen most accnratdy drassed; drawings from tho pktares 
in the British Museum were expressly made for the occasion. Mr. Hagan was 
attired to look like Sir Walter Haleigh, and Miss Prlt hard, as Pocahontas, 
assumed the aspect of a Red Indian. When the heroine rush&l into the hero’s 
arms, and a number of spectators were actually in tears, a coarse wag in the 
pit bawled out, * Bedad 1 here*s the Belle Savage kissing the Saracen’s Head V 
and a roar oflaughterensued-^^^the wretched pe<q>le,” notes Mr. Warrington, “not 
knowing that Pocahontas herself was the very Belle Sauvage from whom the 
tavern took its name.*' The * pot-house joke* was repeated, however ; 

the English Governor with a long beard \^as dubbed the ‘ Goat and Boots 
his lieutenant, whose face happened to be broad, was jeered at as the * Bull 
and Mouth,* and so on ; the curtain descending amidst a shrill storm of whiSf 
ties and hisses. 

The subject of Mr. Warrington’s second tragedy, as the author 
of ' The Virginians ’ was no doubt aware, has really served the 
English theatre, though at a later date than that assigned to the 
production of * Pocahontas * under Mr. Gar rick’s management. At 
Drury Lane in 1820 there was presented * a new American drama’ 
fn three acts, founded on historical fact, and entitled * Pocahontas or 
the Indian Princess, ’ 

The play obtained but three performances. The heroine was personated 
by Mrs. W. West—a favourite actress of that time wont to appear as Dcsde- 
mona to Edmund Kean’s Othello; Mr. John Cooper represented the hero 
Captain Smith ; and a character bearing the remarkable name of Opechan- 
canoogh, “Tributary to Powhatan, the Sachem or Emperor of the Indians,*' 
was assumed by Mr. Junius Brutus Booth. The play was an amended version 
of an operatic drama by one Barker, entitled *The Indian Princess, or La 
Belle Sauvage,* produced at Philadelphia in 1808, the author in his advertise- 
ment stating that he had found his materials in the ' General History of Vir- 
ginia,’ written by Captain Smith, and printed in 1^24, as close an adherence 
to historic truth having been preserved as dramatic rules would allow of.*' When 
* Pocahontas* was last heard of she was undergoing the usual fate of poetic 
heroines>*>ahe was figuring on the London stage as the leading character of 
a. * burlesque extravaganza** 



FRENCH POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


Paris, 2nd August 1884. 

A FTER a series of ups and downs, of battledore and shuttlecock, 
the Senate has dictated the clauses of the Revision Bill to the 
Ministry and the Chamber of Deputies ; and the Congress, or more 
properly speaking the National Assembly, will commence its sit- 
tings forthwith. The Senate, so far, insists on its right to have 
a voice in the control of the Budget, which was ever the sore point 
between the two Chambers and the raison d^Stre of the revision. 
Then while the Congress will declare there is a necessity to reform 
the manner of electing the senators, the latter will have a veto 
on the scheme for reforming them. In short all is haste, confusion, 
and contradiction. It is tacitly rather than formally understood, 
that the Congress must only touch on certain fixed subjects. This 
supposes that the Ministry will be able to have an unflinching 
majority ever at its back, of one-half of the members present, 
plus one ; there are 557 deputies and 300 Senators ; allowing for 
Some 30 vacancies, 400 true men must be ever in line at least. 
What strengthens the Cabinet is the fact that the existence of the 
Republic depends on the sagacity of the National Assembly, and 
that the nation does not care a fig about the revision. The Scrutin 
de Lisie^ which is down for ordinary discussion, comes home more 
to men’s business and bosoms. It may be accepted as the law 
for holding next year the gdieral elections. Politically, France 
will then have her best men seated in the legislature. 

The China imbroglio has not the importance it at one time had. 
General Millot’s commonplace talents have largely contributed to 
the Langsen defeat ; this necessitates a diminution of the French 
demands. How^ever, China must pay something, and the French 
budget wants a lift from extraneous sources. The feeling of ani- 
mosity in the navy against General Millot runs very high : the blue 
jackets would roast, rather than toaet, him ; he has so snubbed the 
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service. He will doubtless be recuUed, Gen^l >'|legrier is indi- 
cated popularly as his successor. ^ 

The preliminaries between France and ISi^teid befisce^ the 
Conference were merely an agreement, it would seem, to differ. The 
Conference is dead and England has the ball a second time at her 
feet. 

The French are discussing the propriety of an alliat\€e with 
Germany, vm England dismissed. And England is discussing 
marching with Germany, instead of with France. The French 
expect to make pulling with Germany more profitable than with 
friend John. 

The cholera has not appeared in Paris ; and, it is hoped, the 
plague may be stayed at Provence. The Recidivist Bill will be practi- 
cally dropped. Thanks to Australia's knowing what she wanted 
and what she intended, she has made England and France both 
weigh her resolves. 

Efforts are being made to organize a Moli&re Library, as the 
English have done for Shakspere, and the Italians for Dante. The 
idea is to collect all the editions that have up to the present been 
published of the great Frenchman's works, as well as all the 
criticisms that have been made on his writings. 

There are very few relics of Moli^re extant. His autograph 
is generally priced at 1,200 francs, and even at that price people 
will not be too anxious about the matter of authenticity : a complete 
letter would fetch 25,000 francs, perhaps 100,000 francs,— if such could 
only be found. France has published about 233 editions of Moli^re's 
works, and every day the number augments of critics who labour 
to discover something new about the author, or to render him 
homage. Moli^re excites inquiry. Instead of so many editions 
interfering with sales, they on the contrary stimulate them. * Evety 
educated person has an edition in his library; they descend 
in families like heirlooms. 

Moli^re has been translated into all languages ; types of hi$ 
characters have been selected on which to preach sermons or com* 
pose folios ; his ladies, his valets, his fathers, his children, his doctors, 
have been seized and utilized. Much attention has been given tg 
clearing up the obscurities of his life. Naturally these were coeval 
wkh pis birth. That event was for a long time believed to have 
occurred In 1620. blow the exact date Is fixed on isth January 
1622, following Beffara, who discovered the poet’s register of baptlsnt. 
Even with this document, there are t>ryasdusts unconvinced stilL 
Madame de S^vlgnd has let oqt the month, and the day of it, when 



she was born, but she always kept back the year, to that it was 
only something like a century after her death that the register ot her 
birth was discovered. It is presumed also that Moli^re was born 
before his parents were married. We know all about his wife ; an 
inventory has been made of his mistresses also, as if he were a 
Louis XV. 

Paris claims Moli^re as her enfant^ and though two separate 

houses are decorated with his bust, to perpetuate his birth-place, 

it is to the Rue St. Honors, No. 96, and not to 31, Rue Pont-Neuf, 

that the honour revertsl The assertion that Moli^re was a class-mate 
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of the Prince de Conti, is not satisfactorily proved, any more than 
how he passed his nomadic life of twelve years after his illustrious 
theatre had been closed. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the evidence adduced ofMoli^re’s 
marriage, despite the finding (a century and a half after that alleged 
event) of the marriage certificate. It is established, however, that 
his partner was the sister, and not the daughter, of Madeleine. 

Moli^re died the 17th February 1673, but it is only some 
months ago that M. Vitu decided the question in which of the three 
houses in the Rue Richelieu that have been shown as place of his 
death, the event really occurred. It was at No. 40, A book has 
been written to prove that the dramatist died in the Bastille in 1703. 

There are not less than twenty “ authentic” portraits of Moli^jre. 
But only two are accepted as really authentic. The first, presumed to 
be by Mignard, is in the Due d'Aumale's gallery at Chantilly ; it has 
been engraved by Nolin. The second Is in the green-room of 
the Theatre Fran^ais, representing the poet in the tragic rdle of 
Augustus. It is presumed to be also by Mignard. The autographs 
of Molifere are as rare as his genuine portraits ; except a few isolat-* 
ed signatures, there are none. All are apocryphal, though Vrain 
Lucas sold Academician Charles no less than 125 manuscripts by 
the poet, in addition to epistles by Jesus Christ and letters by the 
Virgin Mary. The only scrap of writing we possess of .Moli^re, is 
a receipt, given to the Treasury in 1656, and even this is accepted 
CHfn gram salts. Now this absence of his handwriting is erne of the 
most singular facts about Moli^re’s life: for Moli^re wrote his own dra-> 
tUBSi wrote the instructions for their mounting, was an administrator 
of his theatre, a business man in fact, and at the same time a contro- 
versialist, and yet not a line of his manuscripts, not a sentence of 
his vast corr|fspondence, exists. 

Some accuse his clerical enemies the Jartvjfes of having rc- 
q^uisitioned the Inquisition, to destroy the relics of such an 
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papers, on the occasioR pf her aecond marriage^ hui Is coajectpre, 
A few years hence the identity of M oli^re may Isecome as doubtfiil 
as that of Homeir ; and some Whatety may possibly indulge in 
genuine Historic Doubts’* concerning;, existence ; or theories may 
be propounded that MoU^re was only the pseudonym of Corneille 
and Racine as some pretend tlmt Shakspere was but the de 
plume of Bacon. 

In the Revue des Queetiens Huioriques^ M. de Neuvitle con- 
tinues his very interesting studies on the Origin of Chinese 
Civilisation. ” That civilisation, the writer remarks, is unique 
in the history of peoples, by its spontaneity and independence 
of ail external influences. By its language, its writings, its arts, 
its institutions, and its laws, China differs profoundly from all 
other nations of the globe. Japan, isolated in the mid s»t of seas ; 
the empires of Mexico and Peru sepaiated from the ancient 
continent by immense spaces, have left in several of their primitive 
traditions, in some of their beliefs, and in certain details of their 
arts, a tiace, however slender, of the influence of the Malay, Mongo), 
or Indian races. Nothing similar can be discovered in China ; 
her people appear to possess a civilization purely aboriginal, which 
for many years was viewed as coeval with humanity itself. China 
belongs, the writer thinks, to a phase altogether primitive in the 
evolution of the human spe cies. There are savants who maintain 
that the Chinese escaped the universal deluge, while their mono- 
syllabic language, whose strange character cannot be found 
among any other peoples, even the most savage, and its perpe- 
tuity, lead some to think Chinese was the primitive language of 
man. 

Not much attention has been given to Ft Ison Libraries : yet 
as moral agencies they are invaluable. The idea in France was 
suggested by accident in 1847, when a prisoner was specially 
permitted to have some books to abridge his long leisure. At 
the expiration of his imprisonment, he sold these books to a 
fellow-prisoner for a small sum, and the new proprietor converted 
them into a circulating Library, for the benefit of his cod^tenus 
who were delighted to pay the small weekly subscription for a 
means of lightening their captivity. In 1849 the Commissioners 
of Prisons acquired such proofs of the excellence of the innovation 
that small sums of money were voted to open libraries in the nine varK 
ous penitentiaries of the Capital. A grant of 3, $00 francs is at present 
yearly allotted tQ effect purchases. These are supplied by contract; 
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omd the iAmdt^. 8 re enti^sted with the binding of the wprks. The 
htiinbcr of Voltihies In a library varies frOm ioo, ‘as at the 
Dep 6 t, to S|Ooo at Mazad* Illustrated volumes are in most 
request; then those containing short, healthy stories, elegant 
extracts, travels, history, and technical subjects. Mayne Reid, Jules 
Verne, Dickens, Cooper, Paul Feval, Henri Conscience, L* Blanc, 
About, Madame Marechal, Mesdames de S^gur, dc Witt, and 
Gouratid, are the favourite authors. 

The number of inmates at Mazas is 1,200, but as many of 
these are undergning only preventive arrest, they cannot be com- 
pelled to work, and have a fair claim to be supplied with books 
to kill ennui. There are Latin and Gteek authors, and some 
valuable historical works, as Saint Simon's Memoirs, The volumes 
arc suited to the intellectual capacities of the prisoners and also to 
their religious persuasions. There are also special volumes only accord- 
ed as a favour, a kind of reward, and to obtain these the ddtenu 
must have to his credit a month's irreproachable conduct. The 
books arc changed on Wednesdays and Saturdays. There are blank 
sheets of paper in each volume, wherein are recorded the material 
condition of the book as to wear or abuse, and the punishment to 
be inflicted in case of carelessness or wilful injury. The anno- 
tations by the readers are principally anathemas upon the magis- 
trates, judges, and police, wHh criticisms on the discipline of the 
prison, the warders, &c,, and suggestions for judicial reform. Never 
are any moral maxims inscribed. The Librarian is generally a 
prisoner, but the qualities desired are diflicult to find, and the honour 
is rather at a discount, A prisoner prefers confinement in his 
cell, which entitles him to a reduction of one- fourth of the term of 
his imprisonment, rather than full time and ** lettered ease.** 

Voyage d Madagasgar^ by J. L. Maeguaire, with illustrations 
is a book that will be read because it conveys the conviction that the 
author has lived among the people and describes realities. It 
is not one of those books brought out at "stop press" speed, to 
meet the curiosity of the crowd or the wants of the day, when 
its subject becomes interesting or politically important. The work 
forms only fresh testimony to the value of the great African island : 
its rich natural resources, and the future in store for its intelligent 
inhabitants. One excellent feature of the volume is the amputations, 
M. Macguaiie performs upon the legendary descriptions of the 
island by travellers who have never set foot on it— geographers 
after the manner of Strabo. 
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VAmiral de Coligi^ 4tfesgn£rr9S di rdigion du XVI 
by Charles Buet. For ten years past quite a fever has set in to 
write upon Coligny. Not less than fifteen or twenty volumes have 
within that period appeared, treating of the historical celebrity’s cha* 
racter from different points of view, and based upon documents 
more or less authentic. Of course as his character is approached 
by Protestants or Catholics, so must the verdicts vary. M. 
Pelaborde’s work is a uniform panegyric, that of M. Buet is an 
indictment against the admiral, whom he calls the Tartuffe of the 
sixteenth century. The truth will be found between the two extremes, 
as ever happens. M. Buet candidly admits that he has only com- 
posed a complete mosaic where all that bears upon the religious or 
political side of the admiral finds its place. But he goes farther ; 
he denies that the idle of an historian is to be impartial ; first, 
because that is useless, and secondly, dangerous ; but, above all, 
impossible. M. Buet ranks Coligny as a “traitor,” because he 
entered into an alliance with the English Protestants, and fomented 
thus the first civil war. He incited Paltrot de M^re to assassinate 
his old companion in arms, the Due de Guise. The massacre of 
St Bartholomew draws forth no apology from M. Buet : it was a 
natural defence against conspiracy against the life of the king, 
and the Court assumed a position of legitimate self-protection. 
Two facts must never be lost sight of ; the general massacre of the 
Huguenots followed the attempt to murder Coligny; and that 
massacre, by Catherine de Medici, was political, with which the 
Catholics had nothing whatsoever to do. M, Buet gives his 
authorities and never conceals his opinions, so that the reader can 
never be deceived. 

Histoire de VEsertme, by Emile M^rignac, is the history of fenc- 
ing and foils from the earliest times. The author alleges that the 
Vedas include the science of arms in their revelations to the priests 
on the subject of sciences, and that the Chinese, two thousand years 
before our era, exercised themselves in their “ pi-yong” at fencing. 
The author aims at showing the importance of fencing both as an 
exercise and as a means of personal defence ; he agrees with Grisier, 
who maintains that every weapon held in the hand is intended for 
fencing in the sense of being employ ed against an adversary. 

Les Anglais au moyen age, by J. J. Jusserand, an author already 
familiar to English readers, is a lively description of the English in the 
fourteenth century from the popular point of view ; that is to say, in 
their nomadic and irregular life, whether their haunt be a ditch, the high- 
way, a bush, or a forest. He depicts all classes of society that frequent 
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highroads, from stmd^ vajgprartls op t6 kings ; from the ecclesiastical 
dignitary down to the serf df the abbey. This vrork is intei^ting, 
amusing even, but though historical and learned is not pretendous. 
The author conveys his views, always ordinal and temarkablei in a 
graceful and vivacious style. 

Histoire des Institutions fnonarckiques de la France sens 
ies premUr Capltiens^ by M, Achiile Luchaire, is a valuable work 
for those historical students who desire to know all that is to 
be known of the first two centuries of the Capetian monarchy, 
The author shows us that tlyi early Capets were something 
more than captive kings and fainlants ; he shows us Capetian, 
royalty in its origin, its transmission, its resources, and its action 
alike on justice, feudalism, the clergy, and the people. M. Luchaire 
indulges in no hypotheses, and his volume is full of interesting and 
exact ideas. There is a very curious chapter which treats of the 
transmission of royalty from the first Capetians, by associating 
round the throne heirs presumptive. A point worthy of note is that 
the author relies solely on original authorities. 

Correspondence inidite de Malet du Pan avec le Cour de Vienne, 
1794 — 1798, from manuscripts in the Archives of Vienna, by M. Andr6 
Michel, with preface by M. Taine. Malet du Pau was a paid dlplo- 
matic spy, in the service both of Austria and Prussia. He supplies 
us with an exciting tableau of the movements of opinion in 
France at the most trying period of her history. It is the moral 
anatomy of France made by an observer at once cool and hostile. 
The letters are prolix, diffuse even, but honest, and their Puritan flavour 
may be traced to the author being a native of Geneva. M. du Pau 
received a monthly stipend from Austria and Prussia, and he might 
be described as our own correspondent’* to these powers, at Paris 
He was anti>revolutionary and anti-Jacobin. The chief fault of Malet 
du Pau is, that though he desires to be a faithful chronicler he omits 
stating any case for the defence. He is quoted as being remarkably 
true in his predictions of events ; but he was altogether .wrong in the 
last of his letters (1798), where he expresses but a poor opinion of the 
future of “General” Bonaparte. 

Nouvelles Leitres d*Italie, by Emile de Laveleye, are as interest- 
ing as those which the eminent Belgian economist published in 
1878-79, where he depicted Italy suffering profoundly from the 
influences of ah old and decayed society and a new, hardly yet 
constituted one. The provinces were in a state of ruin from the 
tax-collector’s exactions. The agriculturists and farm labourers were 
subject to the most atrocious treatment ; emigration aided the work 
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of depopulation, while the Govertiment built Iron-dads that cost 
a6 millions of francs each, though unable to recover taxes eighteen 
years in arrear, because the people had not a sm,*SLnd no one 
would invest in lEnd, as this implied starvation. This is only one 
part of the work : the reader will find very pleasant and picturesque 
descriptions of the manners and private life of the people, and also 
Important details of the political and economical condition of new 
Italy, briefly and pleasantly described. 

Machiavel’s Prvia^ translated by Guiraudet, with introductory 
biographical notes by M. L. Derome, is made new and interesting by 
the ingenious, witty, and solid observations of the annotators . M. 
Derome rather demonstrates than judges. He ranks Machiavel 
among the moralists of the La Rochefoucauld school, while avowing 
that the Florentine was destitute of moral sense. This appears para- 
doxical : but only in appearance. Events, things, and forces of 
nature have no moral sense, and yet we draw moral conclusions from 
them. Similarly with Machiavel : he supplies an inexhaustible mine 
of texts for moral lessons : but he does not profess, on the contrary 
he ignores, morality. M. Derome explains by reasons at once 
neat and subtle why Machiavel has been admired, abused, discussed, 
studied, cursed, and hated by all, yet has not the less remained 
the bedside book of all politicians, from Charles V to Napoleon. 
It is gratifying to learn that the methods of Machiavel are no 
longer at the service of the ambitious. It is to be hoped so. 

C. DE LUTECE, 
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EUROPE. 

J^AGNA EST VERITAS, ET PREVALEEIT,. niAy be an 
excellent motto for the philosopher, who can afford to await 
the calm judgment of an impartial posterity, but it is hardly one 
which the practical politician, constrained, as in most cases he must 
be, to bow to the prejudices of the hour, can safely accept without 
extensive qualification. 

It is open to doubt whether, in their treatment of the Franchise 
Bill, confidence in the abstract justice of their cause has not betrayed 
the Peers into a grave tactical error. 

Instead of rejecting the Bill, or returning it to the House of 
Commons in an amended form, they passed a Resolution which had 
the effect of placing it in abeyance, so that, in the absence of such 
supplementary legislation by the Lower House as would meet the 
objection recorded therein, it would expire facto with the ter- 
mination of the Session. 

It was open to Mr. Gladstone, by recourse to such legislation, 
to put it in the power of the Lords to re-enter on the consideration 
of the Bill ; or he might have kept it alive till the autumn by 
adjourning Parliament, instead of proroguing it. Ho has left the 
Bill alone, and elected to prorogue Parliament, instead of adjourn- 
ing it. The act in virtue of which the Bill dies is, therefore, 
Mr. Gladstone’s act ; but the fact' remains that it dies in the House of 
Lords, and upon the House of Lords, consequently, in the eyes of 
the great bulk of the public, rests such odium as its death under 
the circumstances implies. 

The question, then, naturally arises whether it was necessary, or 
wise, for the House of Lords to incur this odium. 

That it was not necessary, is obvious ; for the purpose which 
the Lords had in view was to prevent the passing of the Bill in 
what they considered an incomplete and dangerous form, and th^ 
purpose they might have attained equally well by returning it to 
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the House of Commons with a clause making its operation contin- 
gent on the passing of a satisfactory Redistribution Bill, 

The only argument urged against the adoption of this course 
was the fact that Mr. Gladstone had already refused to accept such 
a clause. But this argument was at once invalid and irrelevant. 
It was invalid because it did not follow that, in order to save the 
Bill, Mr. Gladstone would not have consented to do what he refused 
to do when it was in no immediate danger. It was irrelevant because, 
while the object of the Lords would have been in no way frustrated 
by his refusing to accept such a clause, their position in the eyes 
of the public would have been distinctly improved. For, though 
the real responsibility for the failure of the Bill would not have 
been affected, the apparent responsibility would have been shifted 
from the Upper to the Lower House. 

That it was unwise for the Lords to incur this odium, no one 
who has watched the course of the present agitation can doubt. If 
they could have made sure of being able to select the tribunal by 
which they would be judged ; if they could have relied on being 
provided with full opportunity of cross-examining the witnesses of 
their accusers, the danger of thus surrendering the advantage of 
position might have been less serious. But it lay with Mr. Glad- 
stone to choose the tribunal, and he would have been false alike to 
his character and his declarations, had he not chosen the mob, 
which he knows to be with him, rather than the Constituencies, 
which he believes to be against him. 

The tactics of the agitators have been in perfect keeping with 
the motives which dictated this choice. To have placed the question 
before the mob on its merits would have been, in a large measure, to 
address the intelligence which they lack, rather than the passions 
which they possess j to appeal to arguments which, so far as they 
would have been understood by them, would have failed to move 
them ; to emphasise distinctions which, however real and just, are 
offensive to their prejudices. 

So they are told, not that the Peers, while accepting the exten- 
sion of the franchise, have withheld their assent from the Bill because 
it is incomplete, but that the Peers have rejected the Bill because they 
am determined to withhold the extension of the franchise ; that the 
Government refuses to dissolve Parliament, not because it fears the 
verdict of the nation, but because the mob are the nation, and for the 
Peers to maintain the contrary is unconstitutional and revolu- 
tionary. 

In this deliberate falsification of the real issue raised by the 
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House of Lords Mr. Gladstone himself, by his acts and by his words, 
has taken a prominent part His holocaust of the work of the 
Session was a practical misrepresentation. It was not enough to make 
it appear that the Peers had rejected the franchise; they mUSt be 
held up to execration, as having rendered all legislation impos^ 
siUe. 

Not content with placing the motives of his opponents in a false 
light, he puts imaginary speeches into their mouths to support the 
misrepresentation. 

On the loth ultimo, Mr. Gladstone announced to the House that, 
in order to enable them to discharge the paramount duty of securing 
the earliest possible passing of the Franchise Bill' and at the same 
time to redeem their engagement with regard to Redistribution, the* 
Government had determined on advising Her Majesty to summon 
Parliament again in the autumn for the purpose of considering the 
former measure anew. Under these circumstances he had no option 
but to withdraw the whole of the Bills then before the House, with 
the exception of the Corrupt Practices at Municipal Elections Bill and 
the Law of Evidence Bill, which would be proceeded with, and the 
Medical Acts Amendment Bill, regarding which they would take the 
judgment of the House, % 

The Bills thus ostensibly sacrificed to the perversity of the Lords 
were the London Government, the Railways Regulation, the Scotch 
Universities, the Welsh Education, the Irish Land Purchase, the Irish 
Sunday Closing, the Coinage, the Police Superannuation, and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bills. 

A mere comparison of the number and magnitude of these pro- 
jects of legislation, to say nothing of their contentiousness, with the 
length of time left at the disposal of Parliament, is sufficient to show 
that the reason assigned for their abandonment was, in the case 
of most of them, merely a colourable device for saddling the House 
of Lords with the responsibility of a failure, which was already a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The true causes of that failure, as I pointed out last month, are 
to be found partly in the extravagant character of the Bills them- 
selves, and partly in the conduct of the Ministry in relation to 
Foreign Affairs. On the other hand, there were some of the measures, 
such as the Coinage and Police Superannuation Bills, which there 
would have been no difficulty in passing, and the abandonment of 
which can be attributed to nothing but a desire to make the sacrifice 
as sensational, and the odium Implied in it as great as possible. 
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?: The other incident to which 1 have referred took place, at a 
meeting of the Liberal Party held at the Foreign Office the same 
day. 

Speaking at that meeting, Mr. Gladstone, after dwelling on the 
iniquity of the Peers In hanging up the Franchise Bill in spite of the 
pledges given by the Government that they desired— which no 
one disputed— to effect a Redistribution before the dissolution of 
the present Parliament, said 

We were so anxious that solemnity should be given to these pledges, 
and that they should be placed beyond all possibility of evasion, that even 
at the last moment a mode was devised for giving them additional solemnity, 
and an offer was made to the Tory Party in the House of Lords the 
bight before last, but was rejected. It was an offer that both Houses 
should, on the responsibility of the Government, be invited to pass identical 
Resolutions in which it should be set forth that each House had passed 
the Franchise Bill in reliance on the pledges of Her Majesty’s advisers to 
introduce the Redistribution Bill next year, and to make the passing of 
that redistribution the great object of their efforts, and that this Resolution 
as so passed should be presented by a joint Address to the Crown by which 
the matter could be formally accepted, so that there would be the concurrence 
of the three bodies which gave the authority of law, and although it would 
not have the form, it would yet have all the moral anthority of law, and 
make certain, if anything in future can be, the devotion of the next 
Session of Parliament to the settlement of this question of redistribution. 
That offer was rejected because the Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Lords said he could not discuss redistribution with a rope round his 
neck, A rope round his neck ! That used to be a penalty inflicted on 
innovators who failed. At least it was a warning applied to innovators 
who failed in certain ancient Republics, and the warning was sometimes 
applied in a manner more effective than agreeable. But what is this rope 
round his neck f It is the prospect of a large addition to the franchise, 
I utterly deny that that large addition to the franchise ought to be regarded 
as a rope round, the neck of Lord Salisbury. lam here to assert that it 
is a substantial though imperfect good. It is our duty not to be content 
with an imperfect good when we can get a perfect one. We have shown 
»by every means that we can show that we shall not be content with the 
Franchise Bill alone, but will make every effort possible to pass next year 
a measure of redistribution. But I do protest that it is monstrous to de- 
scribe as a great calamity, or as a danger, the admission within the electoral 
areas now constituted of a large additional number of our fellow-country- 
men .of tba classes who already have experience of the political franchise. 
Bat, gentlemen, they speak of it as if the franchise was a poison, and as 
. if nothing in the world but the antidote of redistribution would neutralise 
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t; They spcfaic ts ' if tbete pen<mi to be^eoftepchiaed Wei’e « *iet 6^ 
beasts to be broogbc within the Perllamentary Cbnsdcerldn, and' ' that we 
could never haveasFety until they were all brought within their cages.. That 
is .the tone adopted, and I protest against it in the name of commoii sense 
that those fellow-citizens of ours, who belong to the same stamp as 
already passed muster, should be handled in a manner which I aiiiiioit 
call anything else than insulting. 

Mr. Gladstone, it will be thus seen, not only imputed to Lord 
Salisbury the declaration that he rejected a certain proposal for a 
compromise ** because he would not discuss Redistribution with 

a rope round his neck/' but proceeded to make the alleged declara- 
tion the basis of a vehement denunciation of Conservative malice 
and Conservative hostility to the people. 

The statement was duly published to the world the next day, 
along with the theatrical episode in the House which I have just 
described, and to which it was a becoming prelude. 

The following morning revealed the astounding fact that the 
declaration imputed in it to Lord Salisbury was nothing but a 6g- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone’s imagination. In the House of Lords, 
on the iith ultimo, Lord Salisbury rose and pronounced the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister to be a baseless fabrication, and 
a poisoned weapon of misrepresentation, and Lord Granville had to 
discharge the humiliating office of conveying to the House 
Mr. Gladstone’s confession that, in imputing to that nobleman the 
declaration in question, he had intended merely to convey his own 
idea of the ground * on which he had declined to consider the 
ministerial offer. 

In the House of Commons, the same evening Mr. Gladstone, 
on being challenged by Lord Churchill, repeated the confession, 
and, having done so, proceeded to give what he described as a com- 
plete history of the transaction “as far as his memory served 
him.” . , 

Sir Stafford Northcote then stated, on behalf of Lord Salis- 
bury, that he had never used the expression imputed, to him, and 
added that he was further authorised to say that the communication 
referred to had been made to him by Lord Cairns as of a private 
and confidential nature. 

This view ot the nature of the communication was disputed 
by Mr. Gladstone; but It is evident that it would have been 
opposed alike to usage and policy to have regarded it in any ^ other 
light. ' ■ " 
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It subsequently transpired^ that the ** complete histoiy<^ the 
transaction” given by Mr. Gladstone " as far as his memory' served 
him” was incomplete iti another particular. * 

The Prime Minister’s memory very conveniently carried him 
only as far as the point at which his own proposal for a compromise 
had been declined. Possibly at that point the communication 
became in Mr. Gladstone's eyes private and confidential. At all 
events it did not end there. For after declining the Government 
offer, Lord Cairns had submitted an alternative proposal, which 
Mr. Gladstone, in his turn, rejected. 

In the course of the speech at the Foreign already referred to, 
Mr. Gladstone made another remarkable statement, which it would 
be unjust to him to leave unrecorded. 

As some sort of compensation, it may be, for his uncandour in 
putting an imaginary speech into Lord Salisbury’s mouth for the 
purpose of conveying to the world his own idea of that nobleman’s 
motives, he exhibited a singular candour in describing his own 
motive for refusing to comply with the demands of the Opposition 
in the matter of Redistribution. 

** The goodwill of the Opposition which we require in order 
to give a Redistribution Bill a chance,” he said, cannot be had 
unless they know that the extension of the franchise is to take 
place, and that, if they will not have it with Redistribution, they 
mast have it without.” 

Here^ thenj is the guilty conscience which led Mr. Gladstone 
to describe Lord Salisbury as objecting to have a rope put round 
his neck. It was simply a metastasis of persons and ideas ; of his 
own intentions with Lord Salisbury’s fears. 

The proposal which Lord Salisbury declined to entertain was 
that, if the Lords passed the Franchise Bill, the Government would 
introduce in both Hpuses an identical Resolution to the effect that 
the BUI had been passed in reliance on the ministerial undertaking 
to bring in a Redistribution Bill in the next Session. As, however, 
the^motive of the Peers, in refusing to pass the Franchise Bill as it 
stood, was the fear, not that Ministers would prove false to theh 
undertaking to bring in a Redistribution Bill, but that the Bill they 
would bring in would be of a character which the Peers could not 
psM, such a Resolution would have been mere verbiage. 

The alternative proposition which Mr. Gladstone rejected was 
that the Government should accept an amendment, that the Franchise 
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BUI should come into operation on a day to be named in a subse- 
quent Act, or that it should come into operation on the zst July i3S6, 
unless an earlier day were fixed in the meantime. 

On the 17th ultimo, Lord Wemyss, in the House of Lords- 
moved a Resolution that the House was prepared to proceed with 
the Franchise Bill on the understanding that an address should bd 
presented to Her Majesty praying her to summon Parliament - to 
assemble in the early part of the autumn for the purpose of con- 
sidering the Redistribution Bill which Ministers had undertaken 
to present to Parliament on the e|trliest possible occasion.” * But 
Mr. Gladstone's candid confession, that the object of the Govern- 
ment in making the passing of the Franchise Bill an essential pre- 
liminary to the introduction of a measure of Redistribution was 
to obtain a lever whereby to coerce the Opposition into accepting 
the latter, had obviously rendered it impossible for the Lords to 
accept any security short of a pledge that the one Bill should 
not come into operation without the other. 

Lord Cadogan submitted, as an amendment, “ that it was desir- 
able that Parliament should assemble early in the autumn for the 
purpose of considering the Franchise Bill in conjunction with the 
Redistribution of Seats Bill which the Government had undertaken 
to present to Parliament on the earliest possible occasion,” and, 
after Lord Wemyss’s Resolution had been rejected by a majority 
of 182 to 132, this amendment was agreed to without a division. 

To follow in detail the course of the agitation outside Parlia- 
ment, would be tedious to your readers, and impracticable within 
the space at my disposal. 

That it should assume the form of an attack on the House 
of Lords was from the circumstances of the case inevitable, even if 
the ministerial leaders, with Mr. Gladstone himself at their head, 
had not given the cue. 

In spite of some feeble attempts on the part of the Prime 
Minister, both in the House and out of it, to minimise the significance 
of his famous Shakespearian menace, there is abundant evidence 
that he looks with satisfaction on the efforts that are being made 
to justify it. At a dinner of the Eighty Club, on the iith instant, 
while counselling a calm and rational consideration of the immedi- 
ate position, he was careful not to exclude from view the possibility 
of the question of organic changes being raised by irresistible 
necessity^ 

' < Other members of the Cabinet have, been Jess scrupulous. ^ 





' vy At A libera! meetnigattiie Cahnoti Str^t Hoteli on the previous 
Wednesda/i Sir Charles Dilke characterised the action of the Peers 
as an intolerable abuse of their pri^rilege^ and a ilesoiution was 
passed to support the Government in ^ any step ” that might he 
deemed expedient to secure the early passing of the Franchise Bill 
|n both Houses, and expressing an opinion that the rejection by a 
non-representative body of important measures sanctioned by the 
repr^entatives of the people was a hindrance to good legisla- 
tion and a source of danger to the country which ought to be 
removed. 

Even so moderate a man as Lord Hartington has found it 
consistent with his position as a Cabinet Minister to act as henchman 
to Mr. Bright at a great Radical meeting at Manchester at which 
the power of veto of the House of Lords was condemned as an 
intolerable anomaly, productive of much mischief and no good, 
leading to just irritation in the people, acting as a constant hin- 
drance to good and necessary legislation, and deseiving to be 
abolished. 

At a great demonstration at Birmingham on the 4th 
instant, Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech full of bitterness and 
contempt, supported a Resolution, which was proposed and passed 
at six platforms, to the effect that ** this meeting declares 'its 
opinion that the rejection of the Franchise Bill by the 
House of Lords is a new and flagrant instance of the disdain 
in which that House holds the rights and wishes of the nation. It 
offers to Mr. Gladstone and his Government its hearty support in 
every step they may think necessary to take for the purpose of 
securing the passing of the Bill during the present Parliament ; and 
it demands such a reform of the Constitution as will effectually 
deprive the House of Lords of the powers it has so often misused to 
provoke the hostility, imperil the good order, and retard the progress 
of the people.” 

At the same meeting Mr. Bright sketched a plan of the legisla- 
tion he thought necessary to secure the latter object, which was, 
in effect, to leave the personal composition of the House of Lords un- 
touched and allow it, as at present, to reject, once at least, any Bill 
sent up to It by the House of Commons, but to provide that, if the 
same Bill were sent up to it in a subsequent Session, its powers should 
be lilhited to amending it with the consent of the Commons. 

The great demonstration of the 21st ultimo in Hyde Park, 
though probably only a gentle hint of what is to come shoq|d the 
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Bill be again sent up and rejected^ has so far be^ the supleme effort 
of the agitators* 

The procession, which marched from the Westminster end of 
the Thames Embankment to the Park, was remarkable in point :ol:iK|fli 
the numbers which composed it, and the perfect order they main- 
tained, and was distinguished by a quietude of bearings which may 
be interpreted as indicative either of earnestness, or of want of 
enthusiasm. So bare of incident was the march that the Times^ 
which is far from being disposed to minimise the importance of the 
movement, is constrained to admit that, except for its dimensions, it 
would have been tame. 

The crowd which lined the route and watched the procession 
from every point of vantage, was prodigious, but, beyond the amuse- 
ment to be extracted from a big spectacle, showed little sign of 
interest in it. 

Arrived in the Park, the procession at once lost all cohesion, and 
degenerated into a crowd, the members of which appeared, for the 
most part, to have no more dehnite object in view than that of 
making the most of their holiday under the circumstances. Few 
appeared to take much interest in what was going on at the platforms 
where, to all but an inner circle of listeners, the speeches were mere 
dumb show. 

It may well be, says the TVw^j,— 

That the great majority of those who hung about the wagons were not 
particularly interested in the county franchise. But they were quite clear as 
to their right to demonstrate. They might not exactly know why they were 
there, or how it was that the House of Lords had defied the will of the 
nation. But as to their distinct right to be there they had made up their 
minds. And this was perhaps the most remarkable feature in the meeting. 
Its attitude towards the House of Lords was, if anything, that of Martial’s too 
often borrowed epigram — 

Non axno te, Sabidi ; nee possum dicere quare, 

** PIoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te.” 

What it was exactly that the Lords had done, or what they had not done, 
or what they were going to do, were matters which nobody seemed to know, 
or to care about. But there was a very general sense that the House of Lorda 
must somehow or other be brought to its bearings. 

In other words the demonstration was essentially dishonest, 
differing from a monster petition signed by people Ignorant, in 
nine cases out of tfeii, of its contents only by the greater amount of 
personal effort and pecuniary outlay implied In the corporal presence 
at one central spot of those who took part in it — an effort andi 
expense which were practically therfore, not of the fifty or sixty 
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thousand who composed the procession, but of the leaders who 
organised it. 

The Resolution which was passed at the several platforms was to 

the effect— 

That thh vast assembly, consisting of seven enormous meetings-^om- 
posed of representatives of the unenfranchised agricultural labourers, miners, 
urbad and rural non-voters, and other unenfranchised classes ; and of trades’ 
organizations, political and Radical clubs, Liberal associations, and other 
organized bodies, political and non-political— -emphatically protests against the 
rejection of the Representation of the People Bill by an irresponsible and unre- 
presentative House of Lords, notwithstanding its almost unanimous accep- 
tance by the people and the people’s accredited representatives ; and it 
approves Mr. Gladstone’s action in advising Her Majesty to summon an 
autumn session of Parliament, and his determination to send up the Bill 
again to the Peers ; and further expresses its opinion that the continued 
existence of an unchecked power of impeding and obstructing the popular 
will at present exercised by the House of Peers is not conducive either to 
the welfare of the people or the peace and prosperity of the country. That 
a copy of this Resolution be sent to the Prime Minister. 

A large number of meetings, some of them of portentous 
dimensions, have been held by the agitators in other parts of the 
country, and Resolutions passed much less moderate in their purport 
than the above. 

The Conservatives, on their side, have not been idle. Meetings 
are being held in the Metropolis and throughout the provinces in 
support of the Peers, and, though in the numbers they have at- 
tracted, none of these gatherings have approached the Radical 
demonstrations In London, Manchester, Leeds, or Birmingham, 
the character of the attendance justifies the belief that the great 
middle class is largely with them, and that, if the appeal were to the 
country, instead of to the mob, the result would be to vindicate 
their action. 

There can, indeed, be little doubt that the violent tone of the 
extreme Radicals has not only impaired the position of the Govern- 
ment With the Constituencies, but is rapidly alienating the support 
of the more moderate Liberals. The agitation has already touched 
the limits beyond which Mr. Goschen, at the Foreign Office meeting, 
warned his hearers it could not go without driving a wedge through 
tire Liberal Party, and nothing will probably prevent its passing 
those limits, ^ould Mr. Gladstone persist In his refusal to meet the 
demands of the Opposition by furnishing the guarantee which his 
own incautious utterances have made more necessary than ever, or 
by adopting the suggestion made by Lord Redesdale in the House 
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of Lords M tlie 22hd ultirAo^ ‘ aOd scho 

complete in all its parts in the Auttiinn Session. : 

The proceedings of Parliament, since the loth. tiTtfino^ liave 
necessarily possessed little Interest, the time of the Houses 
Commons having been mainly occupied with supply^ On the 
Mr. Gladstone announced the abandonment of the Medical Acti 
Amendment Bill. On the 30th a motion of Mr. Dawnay to reduce 
the vote for Zululahd furnished occasion for a short but animated 
debate on the Government policy in that quarter. 

Mr. Dawnay protested against the Government standing stilly 
while the Boers were establishing a second Stellaland in Zululand ; 
and maintained that, while interference in the end was inevitable^, 
the longer Government abstained from action, the greater would be 
the mischief entailed on all concerned. 

Mr. Ashley defended the policy of the Government, which, he 
contended, had led to the establishment of peace and order In the 
Reserve, and pointed out that the logical issue of the policy advocated 
by Mr. Dawnay was annexation, from which they were determined 
to abstain. 

Lord Churchill, Mr. Forster, and Sir Stafford Northcotc sup- 
ported the views of Mr. Dawnay, and, after Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Premier had spoken on the other side, the amendment was 
negatived by 155 to 99, and the vote agreed to. 

An important step in advance has b6en taken during the last 
few days by the advocates of Federation. On the 30th ultimo a 
numerously attended Conference of representative men of all parties 
interested in the question was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, under the Presidentship of Mr. Forster, for tlie purpose of 
promoting such a scheme of combination between England and het 
Colonies as would secure common action in matters of common' 
interest and render separation highly improbable. A Resolution was 
unanimously passed that some form of federation was . essentia^ to 
secure the permanent unity of the ' Empire, and 'it was.<dfiter^lhed 
to form a society for the purpose of advocating and .s^pprtl^ 
the principle. 

The mere existence of such a movement largely supported by 
members of Parliament must place a powerful check Off the growing 
tendency to treat colonial questions from a Party po^ of view, while 
Federation, should it ever be achieved, would dealX 4^3tdly blow -to 
the advocates of dismemberment and makestsong^y in favour of a 

firm and courageous foreign policy. / 

The inanifold ftildrcs of the Minlstiy ibund a fiiflnf 

6S • 
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cBmtoc 1 b the breakdown of th« Egyptian Conference. With n per- 
verseness which is inexpIicaWe except on the supposition that sl»e 
is actuated by some deep interior motive, France ’lias refused to 
consent to the one small concession insisted on by England in return 
ibr a loan of eight millions accompanied by a complete surrender 
not only of her actual position of vantage in Egypt, but of all special 
claim on it in the ftiture. 

By the preliminary agreement with France, England pledged herself 
to withdraw from Egypt at the close of 1887, unless the Powers should 
decide that her doing so would be inconsistent with peace and order. 
At the same time she consented to vest in an international commission 
the power of vetoing all expenditure in excess of the amount sane* 
tioned in a normal Budget, to be framed by the Conference, and 
she undertook to consider with France a plan for the neutralisation 
of the country, together with the Canal, to take effect after her 
withdrawal. 

By the financial scheme laid before the Conference, she under- 
took further to furnish a loan of eight millions sterling for the 
purpose of meeting the indemnity claims, nnd placing the finances 
of the country on a footing of permanent stability, on the condition 
of a reduction of one-half per cent, in the interest on the existing 
debt.. 

To this reduction France has obstinately refused to consent, 
with the result that the Conference has been indefinitely adjourned, 
tlie preliminary engagement with France, which was conditional 
on an understanding being arrived at on the entire question, has 
fallen to the ground, and it is left to England, on her own motion 
and of her own authority, to take such steps as she may think fit 
for the future administration of Egypt, 

The following summary of the statement made by Mr. Glad- 
atpne in the House on the 2nd instant, sufficiently describes what 
ha$ occurred. 

The three principal questions brought before the Conference, 
the Prince Minister explained,-— 

were the prospective charges of the administration of Egypt, the present necessity 
E loftn to tpeet immediate wants, and the safficiency of the Egyptian 
neveuae to Meet the chargea vpon it. With regard to the sumii necessary 
for defraying the expenses of the Government there was »ja difference of 
opinion among the Powers, nor was there any substintinl difference as to the 
necessity of a loan, the amount of which would have been either eight 
mitUons, if ft were no include the payment of the Alexandria mdemnidc8» 
or* four and a garter paUliona excluding thewj The Representatiaes of 
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Prmbe and Engtand differed iircboncileaU}' in dieSr novate «f. the 
of charge and receipt. France abtolqtel^ refuaed anj dimmittion of 
dividends pKyai)]« under the £»aw of Liquidation s England would not hccept 
any plan which did not make certain provision for tlie necessarjr 
of administration, which in their nature were the first charges upon the 
revenue. That being so, the question was, whether it was possible to devise 
apian under which, if the English Representatives were right, the charges 
of Government would be safely provided for j while at the same time, if jhe 
French Representatives were right, the full dividends would be received 
by the bondholders. The English' Government submitted a plan placing 
the charges upon the revenue in the following order : — First, a pre-prefer- 
ence debt of eight millions ; second, the dividends on the other debts, minus 
a deduction of a half per cent. ; third, the administrative expenses of tho 
Government, fixed in round numbers at five nnd a quarter millions ; and, 
fourth, a half per cent, upon the debt, making up the full dividends duo 
to the bondholders. Rather than have seen the Conference fail they would 
have perferred to accept this plan for a period of three years only, to be followed 
by a reassembling of the Conference. That day the French Representatives 
had presented their final proposal, which included the payment of the/uU 
dividends on the Privileged and Unified debt before any of the charges of 
the administration were satisfied, any surplus revenue, after paying all the 
dividends and administrative charges, to be freely at the disposal of the 
Egyptian Government. The English estimate of the Egyptian revenue 
showed a deficit of between three hundred thousand and four hundred 
thousand pounds a year. The French estimate was more sanguine by six 
hundred thousand or seven hundred thousand pounds. But, in case of a 
deficit, the French proposal was that it was to be considered and provided 
for by joint consultation between the Egyptian Government and the Com- 
mission of the Caisse, and the Commission was not to accept any trenching 
upon the full dividends, except by a unanimous vote, or, failing that, after 
reference to the seven Powers assembled in Conference. To this plan her 
Majesty’s Government took decided objection. Repudiating the idea which 
had been attributed to Her Majesty’s Government of establishing an Iti^ 
ternational Control similar in character to the Dual Control, Mr. Gladstone 
said that the view which they had taken had been supported in the* Conference 
by Italy and Turkey, but France being opposed to It, Russia, Germany, and 
Austria had declined to give any opinion. The Conference had, therefore, 
adjourned without any date fixed for its reassembling^ and its failure to iriivc 
at any satisfactory adjustment of Egyptian finance would, 6 ^ Course, impose 
Upon Her Majesty’s Government a very serious consideration cf the position 
and of the measures to bc taken. 

Mr. Gladstone further stated Uiat, ast a result of the failure of. 
the Conference,, the Anglo-French agreement was in abeyance and* 
without any binding effect as r^ards .either Ppwjer, thou^;,^IH^; 
Majesty’s Government conliimed to value its provisions and would 
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fiiost lifghi3r the ^irit of friendship and far- 
: wisdom shown b^r the Fi^ch Government in negotiating it.. 

Though in all technical respects the status quo « has thus been 
restored and ti[le country has every reason to be grateful for the 
good fortune that has saved it from the humiliation and embarrass- 
ineht In which the Government scheme would have involved it, 
it ihust/at the sime lime, be obvious to every one that the gravity of 
the situation has been enormously increased by the action of Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues. 

In seeking to conciliate France, Mr. Gladstone has succeeded 
only in confirming her resentment. What England, in her own in- 
terests and those of Egypt, ought to have done in the first instance, 
and what she was free to do without consulting any one, she can 
now do^only In spite of the refusal of France to consent to it. 

The Government wisely declines, without mature consideration, 
to make any statement regarding the action it proposes taking under 
such critical circumstances. But it would seem practically to hav«r' 
very little choice in the matter. 

It is more than ever bound to go forward or retreat. 

The country will not allow it to leave Egypt to anarchy. But 
If it stays in Egypt, it must find means to meet immediate demands 
on the exchequer, and to carry on the administration with efficiency. 
For the former purpose a loan is even more necessary than it was 
before the failure of the Conference. For we may rest assured that 
one of the first acts of France will be to press for immediate satis- 
faction of the indemnity claims. But no one will lend the money 
without a guarantee, and Parliament will not give a guarantee>^ 
without adequate security for the new liability being met. 

That such security can be obtained on ly by England taking the 
.administration of the country into her own hands, is sufficiently obvi- 
ous from the case laid by the Government itself before the Conference. 

Should the Ministry decide to take this thorough and straight- 
forward course, they will immensely strengthen their position in 
the country. ^ But ’ so far they have given no indication of any 
intention to do so. On Monday, indeed, Mr, Gladstone made an 
aoiiouncement, which led to a very general feeling of hope that they 
had. made up their minds to grapple ^Idly with the situation. They 
ptoposed'app!ying» he said, for a vote of credit,, to the extent of 
jfsoOjOOO, to enable them to undertake operations for the relief of 
^rdbh in case of neccsst^. The application, which was made and 
Voted the following is, however, susceptible of quite another 
: intopretatibn, For the relief of Gordon would obviously be a 
prelimiiii^- to withdrawal from Egypt. 
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The same evening the Ffime Minister : 
curiosity by informing the House that he would, m 
flounce an important preliminary step which the ^vei?l^ent 
had determined to take, and sanguine people looked, .t<^ 

obtaining at least an indication of the general lines of ^ l|s poU^» 

This important step turned out, however, to be nothing mord 
heroic than the appointment of Lord Northbrook, as High Com* 
missioner, to proceed to Egypt and reports la all probability It 
was dictated merely by a sense of the necessity of doing somethmg 
to gain time and prevent further awkward questions before the 
prorogation of Parliament. A more unlikely person either to throw 
new light on the situation, or identify himself with a forward policy, 
than the late Viceroy of India, it would, at all events, have been 
difficult to select. 

The last meeting of the Conference was marked by the pre- 
valence of anything but an amicable spirit. On a previous day 
Count Munster had made an attempt to import the question of the 
sanitary state of Egypt into the discussion. This Lord Granville 
had positively refused to allow. He now renewed the attempt with 
a warmth amounting almost to rudeness ; and it is ominous that 
he was supported by the representatives of the other Powers. 

At the suggestion of Count Nigra Lord Granville, while ex- 
pressing his conviction of the uselessness of such a course, offered 
to adjourn the Conference indefinitely, instead of declaring it abso- 
lutely dismissed. M, Waddington thereupon pleaded for an ad- 
journment to a fixed date, and Lord Granville having declined to 
accede to this, he renewed the request again and again, and demanded 
that it should be submitted to the vote’ of the Conference. This Lord 
Granville refused to agree to, on the ground that it would be liable 
to misinterpretation, and would fetter the action of England. 

M. Waddington then put In a claim to have the question of 
the payment of the indemnity separately considered, and, on 
Lord Granville rejecting it, protested vehemently against this deci- 
sion, and insisted on throwing his proposition on the table. So 
great, Indeed, was his insistance in the case of the latter point, that 
Lord Granville was constrained to leave his seat as a final expressiort 
of his determination not to permit its consideration. 

The situation in the S6udan, so far as it has changed at all, 
has, in spite of the inaction of the Government, changed for the 
better. The enemy have nowhere gained any advantage, and the 
rebellion seems to be dying of sheer exhaustion. 

At Debba, the commander of the garrisop has gained a sigttrt 
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over a t^Lfffs body of IheoA^niy, while «he lat^ news from 
iChattoum is of a htj^ly re-as»ikrfng ebaracier. 

First, wc have the report of a Ore^ merchawt w?ho has arrived 
In Caim from Kassa 1 a, iiid who says that, when at the latter place, 
he saw letter* ftiom General ^oidcm to^e Mudir, dated the itth 
Jm»e, esthorting him to hold oat, and 4 tatlng that he had eight thou- 
sand men with him ; that, though his stock of money was running 
short, he was well supplied with provisions, and that he intended to 
Steam south on the rising of the Nile and attack the rebels. 

About the same time, the Mudir of Dongola reported to the 
Khedive the receipt of a letter from Gordon in which he made a 
similar statement r^arding the number of men at his command, and 
added that Khartoum and Sennaar were in a perfect state of defence. 

Then we have the statement of an Arab merchant from Kor- 
dofan^ who arrived at Assouan on the 21st ultimo, and who reported, 
among other things, that General Gordon, after defeating the rebels 
who had surrounded the place, had left Khartoum and got as far 
as Shendy, but was obliged to return for want of water. 

Of a still later date, we have the statement of a merchant who 
had reached Assouan from Berber, and who describes the rebels as 
being in bodily fear of Gordon, who makes constant sallies in 
bc^ts, capturing their provisions and inflicting heavy loss on them. 

The witness last mentioned gives some further details about 
Berber, which, he says, fell in the beginning of June. The town, 
he states, was taken at day-break by a sudden rush of the enemy, 
and Khalifa Pacha, the commandant, was kept a prisoner, awaiting 
the Mahdi’s pleasure* 

Mr. Stanley, who arrived at Plymouth on the 28th ultimo from 
the Congo, is said to have expressed an opinion that Gordon might 
retreat whenever he chose, and has three routes open to him for the 
|>urpose, that by the Congo, that by the Nile, and that vid Zanzibar ; 
that he is quite strong enough to meet the Mahdi and force his 
way through the country, and that he will never leave Khartoum in- 
gloriously^ but settle the whole difficulty like a soldier. 

With the exception of the proceedings connected with the 
French Revision Bill, affairs on the Continent, since I last wrote, 
have presented little worthy of note. 

. Tlic Committee appointed by the Senate to consider M. Ferry's 
project having reported, by an overwhelming nmjority, in fkvour of 
R^ectlng the clause by .which it was proposed to curtail the powers 
possessed by that body over fiscal Bills, M. Ferry, in a somewhat 
. ‘ minatory speech, declared his firm determination not 
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tO' accept the Bill without it At the' isam^ IkiM^ in tlMt hope- oC 
ciTectlng an arrangement between ther two Hqu^s^ he unc^odl^ 
with the consent oi the Senate^ tqf c^tai% a vote ;Of the Cbopib^i’. 
on an amendment by M. B,erlet which wquW have h|idi the of 
binding it not to go, beyond the Government proposal in.thUdikiG^t^qai:. 

To this the Senate agreed. Xn the meantime,, however*, the 
various sections of the Chamber held meetings to conaidier what 
course they should adopt in the matter,, with the result pf elh^lting 
so general a condemnation of the proposed amendment that Hd. 
Ferry’s courage failed him, arid, instead of arranging for an interpel- 
lation with the view of taking the formal opinion of the Xiouse^ 
he confined himself to consulting the two central groups on the 
subject. The result was entirely adverse to accepting any restriction 
of, the discretion of the Chamber, and M. Ferry consequently had to 
inform the Senate that the question lay between accepting and 
rejecting the original clause, which was tliereupon put to the vote and 
rejected by a large majority. 

If he had acted as he had threatened, M. Ferry should now 
have declined to have anything more to do with the Bill ; but he 
thought better of it, and took the Resolution down to the Chamber 
without the rejected clause^ and introduced it, not as an amendment, 
but as an original motion. Urgency was thereupon voted^ at his 
request, and the Resolution referred to the Revision Committee, who, 
tp the surprise of everyone, accepted it by a decisive majority. 

Their decision having been confirmed by the Chamber by a 
majority of 294 to igif, and an identical Resolution thus arrived at, 
the Congress of the two Houses was summoned to meet at VersaUr 
les on Monday. 

The two Houses, accordingly,^ to the number of about eight 
hundred, assembled on that day* when the proposal of the Presi- 
dent, M. Leroyer,. that it should accept eu kloc the. standing qrders 
of the National Assembly of iS/i was the ^qccs^Iqo of a scene of 
the wildest excitement and turmoil. 

For a whole hour a tempest of discordant iwuses,. cries, baog^ 
ing of desk lids, rattling of paper knivea and the like, made it 
impossible for any one to be. heard even by his nearest neighbour. 
One member after another took possession of the tribune, in spItCr of 
the President ; members abused one anothexr, threatened one another 
brandished fists at one another. 

M. Ferry having ascended the tribune, M. Apckieiix leapt Inha 
it, marched up to him with folded placing himself in an 

attitude; of menace* refused tc{ leave it As a last resource^ the 
President, whose expostulations were unregarded^ put on hia bat land 
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'House, 'whereupon M. Ferry descended from the' trlbund, 
leaving M. Andrleux in ^poi^essiom The tumult then increased. 
Colonel Langlois, having ellmbed Into the tribune, <threw himself 
down on its edge and gesticulated fiercely. After some minutes 
M. Andrleux beat a retreat, on which Colonel Langlois also- with- 
drew* After that the storm gradually died otit, and lots were drawn 
for the Bureaux. 

Finally the Congress agreed to accept the standing orders 
of 1S71, with certain amendments, and M. Ferry was able to 
make his statement and submit the provisional draft of the Bill, 
which now comprises only a declaration of th e fixity of the 
Republican form of Government, the exclusion from the Constitution 
of the law of senatorial elections and the abolition of public 
prayers at the opening of tUfe Sessions. 

Yesterday there wa^ another stormy sitting, at which a com- 
mittee of thirty ' members, chiefly supporters of the Government, 
was appointed to consider the 3111. 

The negotiations between the French and Chinese Governments 
in connexion with the late violation of the Tientsin treaty reached 
a point on the 30th ultimo, when the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
who up to that date had declined to recognise the principle of an 
Indemnity, offered, ** in a spirit of conciliation,” and while character- 
ising the French demand as unjust, to pay a sum of five hundred 
thousand taels, or about three and a half million francs, instead of 
the sum of two hundred and fifty millions claimed. 

M. Ferry subsequently instructed M. Fatendtre, under certain 
t:onditions, to accept two hundred million francs ; but as it is stated 
that the negotiations were definitively broken off on Sunday last, 
the Chinese, presumably, refused to pay the reduced amount. 

In the meantime Admiral Courbet, with five large ships of war 
before Foochow, and, It is believed, that active steps will be taken 
without delay to obtain satisfaction. 

That portion of the French demand which required the im- 
mediate evacuation of Tonking, was complied with by a decree 
issued on the 16th ultimo. 

D|»fing tlie last fortnight there has been a steady diminution in 
the mortt^lity from cholera at Toulon and Marseilles ; but the 
is slowly spreading, and has shown itself not only at Arles, Aix, and 
other towns in the south of France, but at several places j^ri Pied- 
notably at Fancalieri, where, up to Sunday last, twenty-seven 
oases and eight deaths had occurred. 

JAM£S W. FURRELL. 

1884^ 



INDIA. 

Tnfi " SiLlY Season” with the London lyess, when sitiAli 
chronicles and the re-appearance of the sea serpent help largely to 
fill the Procrustean length of the daily columns, has its counter- 
part in India in the months of August and September. Sodden 
with the pervading damp, men’s spirits, like their shirt-collars, gron^ 
limp, and there is not energy enough in the population to provide 
events worth recording. 

The personnel of the Afghan Frpntier Delimitation Commission 
is at last definitely settled. A Committee has assembled to decide 
on the pattern of pyj amahs to be issued to the troops ; and thisr 
attention to details, which was ohe of the marked characteHstics of 
England's greatest warrior in his Peninsulh days, seems to augur 
well for the completeness of the arrangements that will be made# 
Sir F. Lumsden has left London for Odessa, and it remains for US 
to wish the expedition God-speed and a safe return. 

Jacia est alea ! The French have at last let slip the dog^ 
of war and have occupied Kelung ahd Foochow after a few hours 
bombardment. The loss of the great arsenal of China at the first 
onset may serve to bring to the front the strong peace party among 
the Chinese under the leadership of the powerful and enlightened 
Minister, Hung Chang. Should the contest be fought out, ending^ 
as it surely must, in the utter overthrow of the Chinese military 
power, it is thought not unlikely that a civil war will ensue which 
will be a severe test of the stability of the present Manchu dynasty. 
It is to be hoped that a few such reverses as these initial ones will 
make it possible for the English Minister at Pekin, Sir Harry Parks* 
to mediate with effect, and thus prevent the blockade by the French 
of the treaty ports, — a step that would have a serious effect on 
British- commercial interests in China. Opium merchants are said 
to have little fear that their trade will suffer to any great extent, 
as, owing to the smuggling so extensively carried on when the Chi- 
nese Custom House Department is thrown into disorder, they have 
often made large profits where hardly any return was expected. 
Native merchants say that all articles of export, such as silk, are 
brought down to the English port of Hong-Kong, and are shipped 
thence without interference from an enemy. Indian tea will doubt- 
less be in greater demand if the China supply falls short ; it is 
calculated that about loo million pounds of China tea remain 
unshipped from last season’s outturn of 224 millions, and India may 
be called on ta supply this * deficiency if the China ports are kept 
closed for any length of time. 
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The report of the proceedings of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Indian Railways is viewed with con* 
siderable disappointment. India seems in this matter, as in so many 
others, to have been sacrificed on the altar of party interest in 
Ei^land. . The strength seems to have been taken out of the original 
document as presented by the Chairman by amendments proposed 
by the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Cross, and no expression has 
been allowed to appear in the report which might be turned against 
the Liberal party. 

On all minor points it seems that the opinion of the Committee 
was at one with that of the Government of India. They consider 
the evidence in favour of a more rapid extension of railway com- 
munication to be conclusive”; as to the guage question they are 
of opinion “ that all the leading trunk lines with the principal feeders 
should be on the broad gauge”; they think that both State and 
private agency should be employed in construction ; they recom- 
mend that the Government should retain in their own hands a 
power of fixing or from time to time varying the maximum fares 
and rates ; no distinction can, in their opinion, be maintained 
between protective and productive lines ; and the amount proposed 
to be spent In the next six years upon railroads is not deemed exces- 
sive. All this is satisfactory, but on the crucial point of funds the 
interests of party show themselves paramount. The amount to be 
spent each year is to be decided by the Secretary of State, and we 
shall again have the spectacle of shilly-shally policy, — the staff 
Increased one year, pensioned off the next, public works urged on 
regardless of cost to-day, while to-morrow the shears will be applied 
to estimates, reducing them below the rate of sound and solid work— - 
just as the aura popularis blows hot or cold. 

The Bombay Exhibition Committee have practically decided 
that their g^eat show shall be held towards the end of the year i886. 
There seems to have been some little difficulty as to where the 
liability would fall if any of the guarantors should prove defaulters. 
When this point had been satisfactorily settled, the Committee pro- 
ceeded to pass a very well-merited vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
the Honorable Mr. Forbes Adam, for the abundant energy he has 
displayed and the success which has attended his efforts to swell 

guarantee fund ; he bated . no jot of heart or hope when the 
fund seemed unable to rise beyond four lacs, and the whole scheme 
seemed to be moribund : the fund now amounts to 20 lacs and the 
;<^hibition may ^ regarded as certain to be a success. 
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Calcutta has to thank her conscript fathers for prodMing them 
with some livdy newspaper reading of a morning during the month. 
The resignation of a batch of Commissioners in high dudgeon at the 
action of the local Government has been viewed with approbation 
or with derision by the Press according as the writer’s proclivities 
are of a Radical or a Conservative tendency, One thing seems to be 
certaiOi that the “ Rump” Town Council, as now composed of the 
Chairman and some three other members, is a much more handy 
and effective machinery for getting through real work than the 
unwieldy collection of rhetoricians whose perorations so often shook 
the rafters of our Town Hall. One is almost inclined to advocate 
that the elections should be postponed, and a year’s trial given to the 
present body who have preferred the good of their poorer fellow- 
citizens to the indulgence of party spirit. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


B^ee Lettres. 

Very few books of travel present a clearer 
pictaie of the aspect of Nature and the 
tncidents of daily life in a foreign land than 
the ** Indian Lyrics”* of Mr. Trego Webb. 
When a poet and a humourist takes up the tale 
of distant climes ha not only enlarges know* 
ledgOf he gives delight. We once had the 
privilege of listening to Charles Kingslev 
hatless but not pipeless on a wild March 
morning* be described an evening scene in the 
West Indian forest, the monkevs going to bed 
and the oldest monkey preaching a sermon 
to his younger brethren, and we need not say 
that the jpicture was in our mind for 

ever. It Mr. Webb does not command the 
inspiration of genius, he certainly possesses the 
poet’s eye sura the sympathy of the humourist, 
without which there is neither seeing nor 
of the procreative kind. The earlier 
part of the volume, belying the title, consists 
of a series of sonnets on native servants and 
European residents. They may be charac- 
terised as humoFous-desctiptive. They are, 
no doubt, accurate transcripts from well-known 
types, and to set against the tone of quiet 
contempt which bespeaks the Anglo-Indian, 
there is an undertone of tenderness for these 
**^ldren of a larger growth” which excites 
the sympathy of the reader. Of the lyrics 
proper we return to read with the greatest 
lot^t the " Old Punkah Wallah.” Headed 


the Ughest levd of any in the volume. We 
can only find space for the opening stanzas, 
and those which record the death of the Punkah 
Wallah at bU post. 

Our Ways are foil of sound and strife* 
Atttbitioii dottds our years ; 

Wu break m quiet calms of life 
^th testteas hopes jipd fears. 

Sometimes meihinks we well might learn 
Prom humble lives we shun 

H w uncomplaining toil may earn 
crown of duty done. ^ 

But soon hll festing-place was known, 


Still faithful he had borne his part 
Down to his latest breath ; 

Till Nature to that patient heart 
Whispered that this was death. 

The Ode to a Crow” ranks highest as a 
metrical composition and as a woik of humour. 

“ The Adjutant Biid.” “The Nautch Girl,” 
and ** Punkah Beats” are more original if less 
striking For rhymes of the P. and O. we 
caie but little, and the inevitable triolets and 
rondeaux, like all new fashions which are not 
quite new, seem to us already out of date. 
In his last stanzas Mr. Webb again strikes 
the Wordsworthian lyre. 

Our years amid these sultry plains. 

The palm, the lotus’ silver gleam, 

Light subjects of my lighter strains. 

May seem to some an idle theme. 

Yet to men’s minds great Nature’s powers 
A silent inspiration give ; 

The fields and sunlight, trees and flowers 
All help to mould the life we live. 

In the various surroundings of Indian life 
Mr, Webb has discovered rather than in- 
vented an original subject, and if he now and 
again recalls gieat poets to our minds, it is 
less in the way of imitation than of dutiful 
reproduction. As a lule his style is his own, 
and serves his turn sufficiently well. 

Rtview, 

Contemporary Becorda. 

The ** Falcon”* is a story of Boccaccio’s 
put into diamatic form. The original story 
IS one of the most graceful in the Deca- 
meron : it does not gain by being made 
vivid and staking on the stage. The 
mediseval quaintness of spirit which is es- 
sential to the whole story can be appreciated 
better by the reader than by the man who 
looks on from the pit. The story is believed 
and loved when the actors are moving in 
some remote theatre of the fancy; when 
they are vague in the mists of idle reverie, 
with no orchestra to accompany them except 
some half-unconscious undersong, that keeps 
saying— 

This, all thi^ was in the olden 
Time long a^.” 

* Tb« Can and th« Falcon. By Alfiyd Lord . 
Tennyaon, Foot Lautoato. Loadoa: Macmillan, 
1884,' 
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^^The story of -tKe Falcpn i« almost as iHr 
aoUed for t)ie stage as that of Patient Git- 
sel4a.. ,.£ach of the^ stories is admired by 
the reader; iris possible to read them again 
tuid again ; but tile pathos of tliem will not 
bear to be made a show of. It was too cruel 
to bring forward the martyred falcon (oram 
pofula^ In all the bloodshed of the l^litsal^e* 
than stage there is iiolhing more ruthless. 
But the story is told noblyi as it could not 
but be, by its second author. This is the 
solution of the tragedy, the speech in which 
the Count explains why he cannot grant the 
Lady Giovaniia’s request to give up his 
falcon to save the life of her son 

**Stay, slay, I am m<^t unlucky, most 
unhappy. 

You never had lookM in on me before, 

And when you came and dipt your sove- 
reign head 

Thro’ these low doors, you ask’d to eat 
with me. 

1 had but emptiness to set before yon — 

No not a draught of milk, no not an egg, 
Nothing but my biave bird, my noble 
falcon, 

My comrade of the house and of the field. 
She had to die for it— she died for you, 
Perliaps 1 thought with those of old, the 
' nobler 

I'he victim was, the more acceptable 
M ight be the sacrifice. 1 fear you scarce 
Will thank me for your entertainment now. 

Lady Giovanna 

1 bear with him no longer^ i 

. „ Count, 

No, Madonna I 

And he will have to bear with it as he may. 

LaUY GiOVANNA. 

I break with him fur./jvcr !• 

Count. 

Yes, Giovanna. 

But he will keep his love to you for ever I 
Lady Giovanna. 

You ? you ? not you J my brother 1 my hard 
brother 1 

O Federigo, Fetlerigo, I love you ! 

Spite of ten thousand brothers, Federigo.” 

The ** Cup” is really, as much as the 
** Falcon,” a novella ^ into dramatic form 
—not a drama fouudedl^n a novella. The 
chaiacters are not interesting in themselves — 
it- is tbe story of treachery and of just 
vengeance in which they are actors that 
gives them all their interest, nfk they that 
give substantiality and life to the story. 
Camma is more real than either Siniiatus or 
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The chief merit , of the ^ ' Ei^Hsh 

Dictionary on Historical la sug-- 

gested by its title— it is the iii^ fbot^hiy 
systematic and exhaustive AiiAz^everaUeSdfb^^ 
ed of the words of n. language. ' 
ciple upon which it is based k;..of 

not new. The idea that lexicogfaphy is , at 

bottom history, and demands hatori^ acd»*; 
racy and completeness, is conspicuous ■ in 
Grimm and Littr^, and, in fact, lies at the 
basis of every great modern lexicon. But- 
the task of accumulating all tbe facts which 
constitute the history or words is so vas^ 
incompleteness is apparently so inevitable^ 
and it is so much easier to analyse and pass, 
judgment upon contemporary or classical 
usage than to show by what steps it was 
reached, that even Littrtf, the greatest of 
modern lexicographers, virtually abandoned 
the purely historical field. To have highly- 
resolved to realize the historical idea in all 
iu fulness, and to have carried that resolve ^ 
into successful execution, is the great merit- 
of the Philological" Society and of Dr. 
Murray. Their diclionary breathes a new 
atmosphere and is animated by a new spirit. 
^Vith its great rivals, Littr^ and Grimm, one 
feels that the language — the French or Ger- 
man — of the present forms a limit up to 
which the past leads, but beyond which it 
does not point. “Contemporary usage,” 
says Littr^ ( preface), **is the first and prin- 
cipal object of a dictionaiy.” The prime 
value of the word-history of the past is, lie 
thinks, to establish the usage of the presents 
and this present usage seems, for him, to have 
in it a certain completeness, ultiinateness. 
and sacredness. But the •* New Dictionary” 
lifts us over this barrier, and shows us 
that present usage is only an imaginary 
section of the great stream of linguistic 
changes flowing toward us from the past and 
away into the future. It places us upon the 
summit of philosophic history, for which 
past, present, and future are more or less 
arbitrary divisions of one comprehensive view. 
Of the scholarship, toil, self-sacrifice, genius, 
by which this summit has be.. ' reached, . 
it is unnecesary to .speak. 

This broad, philosophic view of its theme, 
^ves to the philological Society’s work a. 
significance beyond that which belongs to 
it within, its special province. It marks the 
movement of another department of thought 
into line with those sciences which have 


surrendered themselves wholly to the scieo- 
. , . , tific spirit of the age ; which recognise truth 

bynotaj her speech 1.1 answer to themes^. „ existing In ftet Slone, and in the wMt. 
of SynotixC* leU him there is one sUadow feet, and have turned resolutely away from 

individual -inspiration, feeling, pre^treuce-i 
to impersonal observation, analysis, > and. 
induction. How far at least English, lexico- 
graphy has hitherto been from this' positioi^, 
every one knows. Johnson’s dictlohary is 


among the shadows”^, and the speech before 
the end (**0. women, ye will have Roman 
masters”)-— these have living words in them. 
But the misgiving will arise that they are 
the words of the n^ter of the show, not of 
|he individual character in whose mouth 
they are placed. "In any case, however, 
gratitude is tbe only proper frame of ^md- 
in which to receive these and the other 
of. eloquence that are contained in this 
Voiutne.— CV/f/m/tf/vry RmUw* 


*A New English Dictionary on Historical friu- . 
ciDleh foundad mainly on the materials coUeetaa by - 1 
me Sodety. .Edited to -iamw A.i 

H. Murray, LL D«, of the 

Sbeiety, with the assistance of masy tdiolats 
men of scieoce. Fart I A-ANT. 

Clarendoa Press. New^Tork: Mai!cmillaii& Cck V. 
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it HebUSi d^ h *'8«t» 

teIba»Ttii*!’jiior 4o LMlum, 

Md 4be eome.tfitich nearer theacien- 
ti^ i^: TlktfM nmiittiaenta of literary 
taife^ ikiU, koowwlgei and even of genius, 
M ueyjtie not truly scientific j for not one 
of Um recognises that, as a man of science} 
the lexicographer has no right to express 
, gik opiniim hatil alft the facts upon which 
lliat 4 ^iuQn jeatfAf to. be founded are before 
vhkn. They erdiibit everywhere. the freedom 
«i{,die iUUratmr, But the editors of the 
Pictionaiy* have proceeded differ* 
ently^ ' First, with the .aid of hundreds of 
othm, they ^ve collected millions of facts, 
and only when thiM were all in their hands 
have they venture ^toexprep their opinions^ 
as to the meaning of any. This is the true 
scientific spirit ; and that it has taken firm 
hold of lexicography in all branches is 
indtoded by the similar scheme for a great 
l>4itio" lexicon, which is being carried into 
. execution by Professor WdliHin. Is not this 
a sign jof the thnes. And may we not hope 
that tliF^me spirit ^ill soon drive out the 
personal element, the arbitrariness of indivU 
duaf opinion and feeli^, from the remaining 
departments of scientific thought, from Hte* 
vary criticism, aesthetics, biography, and 
philosophy? Certainly the fact that over 
one thousand persons (readers) have been 
found who have not only appreciated the 
Bciendfic aim which the Philological Society 
has set before them, but have also enthu* 
shutically devoted themselves to its promo- 
.tion, ought to encourage those who are 
.working lor this grand result. — -7)1/ Ctntuiy^ 

iMwn Tennis. 

The specialism of the age is carried into 
the sphere of games. As a contemporary 
remarks, ** The time has passed when a 
country curate or a competition-wallah home 
on leave could aspire to championship 
honours.*’ Kot only must the aspirant have 
the requisite leisure, but be must refrain front 
indulging in a diversity of pastimes, and 
^Jjpncentrate his energies upon the one game, 

' J^d that alone. Cricketers, to keep their 
.liand in in the winter, find themselves under 
the necessity of undertaking tours to the 
Anidp^s. The lucky lawn-tenniO' player 
ftot, however, travel so far afield. True, 
hu n^t sactifice his ^ hunting, but the eUcri- 
> ftM is' when we consider that no 

J^l^erv on than dhe Riviera does he findr 
l^ide soi^ . for indulging his fovouriite 
dwellers at Pau and Cannes 
upOftoW fomated into , the mysteries of the 
word for Mr. Bellows, 
potations— “loQt-fiwiJting,** 
Jf. liku. ‘We aliwuly have tournaments 
th« three khigdoms, chajnpionsbip, 
for ladifo as weU sa gentleinen. 


inter^iversky and Ihlevttatloniil^mafi^ ; 
and we confidently look forward to the ifogp 
when a team of AUsttuBun lawaHMuis playutn 
will visit our shoves With the regularity and« 
success that attend oh thb fo^oobtahle band 
of ■ cricketers whose naflsfo])have already 
become household words •'amimigst us. For 
who knows not of Murdoch,' the Ulysses of 
cricket ; Blackham, poerleSs umoog wickefe« 
keepers ; ' and Spbfforth^. whose fiendlA 
speed of delivery has him a title 

suggestive of supernatural %k>wers ? It is 
positively difiicuU to avoid lapsing into a 
neroic vein when treating of these mighty 
personages. So, too, in the world of lawn- 
tennis, eminent players are beginning to have 
their special titles, and the Messrs. Renshaw, 
as we mentioned above, have been fitly 
dubbed the Great Twin-Brethren. A decent 
respect, a becoming silence, and motion- 
lessness of attitude, are indispensable on the 
part of the spectators on any great occasion. 
An anecdote in point is. related of a noted 
performer, who is very particular on this 
score. Puring a grand match, aftor he had 
just been adjuring one of the small boys in 
attendance to stand still, and' had got into 
position, an audacious butterfly, totally devoid 
of any proper feeling, boldly fluttered on to 
the court, and caused the famous vUtuoso 
a further delay of several seconds, until it 
thought fit to depart, to the great amusement 
of a certain section of the spectators who 
were liardly alive to the solemnity of the 
occasion. It would be easy to multiply in- 
stances of the seriousness, ^the Teutonic 
thoroughness, which characterise the pursuit 
of this game. Of late, the correspondence 
columns of the FUld have been devoted to a 
discussion as to the difference between ^ 
•* absolutely unreturnable” and ^'impossible of* 
turn,” conducted in a truly Aristotelian 
spirit. Perhaps, the reductia ad adsurdam 
of the whole thing may be best exemplified 
by the following story We have been 
assured, on credible authority, that 
the run upon the crack lawn-tenuis 
racquet-maker is so great that gentlemen 
who have found their own powers of persua- 
sion and offers of enhanced prices unavailing, 
have been reduced, and with success, to the 
employment of the feminine wiles of their 
sisters to coax the coveted implements out 
of the artist. We should greatly like to hear 
what an intelligent foreigner would have -to 
say who had witnessed the recent tourna- 
ment at Wimbledon. His comments would, 
at any rate, prove entertaining, even thoueh 
be saw no more "wit ” in the game than toe 
Frenchman did in cricket, felt as mysti- 
fied as the Turk at Cdi^antiiioifle who, 
seeing some young Englishmen playing foot- 
Im.11. cried out, *' Will no one stop this fight T* 
^Sptetaior, 









